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THE  ADYENTUEES  OF  DOCTOR  BEADY. 


CHAPTER     I. 


THEY  ipeak  of  "  the  mist  of  yean."  Is  h  not  rathw  a  dense 
dark  cloud,  throQgh  the  evor-closing  chinks  in  whiok  one 
seeks  in  vain  to  discero  dearly  all  the  outlines  of  the  Bceoery  he 
lias  left  behind  hitu,  and  to  follow  the  exact  coarae  of  the  path 
which  has  been  trodden  once  and  ia  never  to  be  retraced  1  To 
my  eyes,  at  least,  as  I  look  back  there  seems  a  thick  veil  up-roared, 
through  rifts  in  which  I  can  obtain  but  glimpses  of  the  past.  I 
am  still  at  that  time  of  life  which  men  of  middle  age  term  its 
prime,  bat  I  attempt  unavailingly  to  recall  the  shapes  and  forms 
which  once  filled  the  whole  expanse  of  my  little  world.  The 
recollections  of  our  childhood  are  like  those  we  retain  of  last 
night's  sunset.  We  remember  the  beauty  which  floated  in  the 
air  in  all  its  golden  glories — the  rapt  delight  with  which  we  gazed 
on  the  subtle  play  of  light  tinted  with  the  hues  of  heaven,  bnt 
we  cannot  summon  each  element  to  take  its  original  order  in  the 
mntationa  and  progress  of  the  glowing  pageant.  We  can  only 
think  of  the  general  impression  produced,  or  dwell  on  some  par- 
ticolar  combination  perhaps,  which  lasted  for  a.  moment,  just  as  a 
rained  castle,  a  clamp  of  trees  in  a  landscape,  or  an  incident  in  a 
day's  travel,  are  fixed  in  the  mind  when  all  beside  that  pleased  us 
ia  forgotten. 

My  most  ancient  memory  is  of  a  tender,  large-eyed  face,  for 
whii^  I  had  a  passion  when  I  was  about  four  years  old.  I  remem- 
ber well  the  grey  eyes,  the  low,  broad  brow  with  bands  of  black 
hsir  Bunnonnted  by  a  white  cap,  as  the  Alpine  pine-belt  is  crowned 
by  Buowfielda — a  &ce,  whose  expression  hour  after  hour  was  the 
Bouroe  of  infinite  joy  or  distress  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot  remember 
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mnch  more  of  Honour  Fljno,  my  mtrae,  than  that  she  was  strong 
of  hand  and  fleet  of  foot,  and  that  some  years  later  I  struggled 
with  exceeding  vehemence  and  wrath  to  diaentangle  myself  from 
the  embrace  of  a  woman  with  a  freckled  iace,  who  caressed  me, 
while  great  tears  rolled  down  her  nose,  exclaiming, — "  Maatber 
Terry,  sate  it's  yonr  own  Hononr  I  your  own  dear  nurse.  Honour, 
darlin',  that  yon  nsed  to  love  so." 

Alas  i  that  love  had  all  died  out ;  fonr  years  bad  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  my  young  afection,  and  I  was  almost  angry  with  mynelf  for 
ever  having  allowed  such  a  coarse  person  to  have  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  me.  I  can  remember,  too,  a  little  lake,  surrounded 
by  trees,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  great  meadow,  beyond  which  I  can 
see  "our  house  ;''  and  between  me  and  the  lake  a  swift  rivulet, 
filled  with  watercressea  and  sticklebacks,  which  rippled  away  over 
a  tiny  bar  of  sand  into  the  larger  stream  that  flowed  into  the  lake. 
There  is  a  white-headed  old  man,  in  a  grey  coat,  with  its  tails  in 
the  water,  standiug  out,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  dreadful  depths, 
waving  over  hia  bead  a  whip-like  wand  of  vast  proportions,  from 
which  flies  out  in  long  curves  a  thin  line,  flashing  on  the  soriace 
of  the  stream.  There  is  a  spluttering  and  a  plunging  after  a  time 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  Uacartby  retreats  to  the  bank. 

"  There,  Mssther  Terry ;  there's  a  purty  throut  for  ye  I  Whist 
till  I  get  the  hook  out  ov  him,  that  he  mightn't  hurt  ye  wid  the 
teeth  ov  bim,  Pnt  yer  purty  little  finger  in  his  gill.  There  ! 
why  he's  as  long  as  yerself,  a'most  I  Maybe  ye'd  like  to  take  bim 
up,  and  show  him  to  the  quality,  alannafa  !  He's  a  bewtiful  two 
pounds,  that  he  is.  Ould  Dan  is  able  to  put  the  cometber  on 
them  still." 

I  see  that  monster  of  the  deep  yet ;  his  speckled  mdee  glistening 
with  orange,  red,  and  brown  ;  his  awful  rows  of  teeth,  bis  curving 
■nont,  his  goggle  eyes,  and  velvety  dark  red  gilbt ;  and  I  remember, 
too,  the  roar  of  terror  I  gave,  and  the  precipitate  flight  I  made 
through  the  meadow  from  the  spot  where,  with  a  sudden  wriggle 
— recovering  a  moment's  breath  ere  be  died — he  flopped  bis  wet 
tail  agunet  my  legs,  and  wallopped  in  the  long  grass.  I  can 
remember,  aHao,  the  fiu»  of  an  auburn-haired  boy,  striving  to  dash 
away  the  firm  hand  which  sought  to  give  an  extra  polish  to  its 
shining  skin,  reflected  in  the  little  mirror  in  my  tiny  bed-room, 
and  the  secret  marches  I  nsed  to  make  to  gaze  on  the  same  por- 
trait, wondering  if  it  ever  would  be  like  Dan  Macartby,  or  old 
Dr.  Noble,  whom  I  had  heard  onoe  informing  the  oompany  after 
dinner  that  he  was  the  image  of  me  when  he  was  of  the  same  ^;e. 
I  have  a  photograph  taken  for  my  daughter,  which  tells  me  that  I 
have  since  become  alarmingly  like  Dr.  Noble,  whom  at  that  time 


I  i«garded  as  the  gra&teat  sajer  of  the  thing  which  vu  not, 
rocorded  in  any  of  the  atorj  books  I  had  made  acqaaiutanoe  with. 
It  was,  I  confesa,  a  very  great  comfort  in  those  days  to  me  to  think 
that  by  no  poaaibility  coald  I  over  become  so  ridicalonBly  old  aa 
Dan  Macartby  or  Dr.  Noble ;  and  firom  time  to  time  I  oonfirmed 
any  donbte  I  might  have  had  on  the  labject  by  oonsnlting  the 
glass  again,  flying  furtively  away  when  a  footstep  approaobed,  as 
if  I  had  an  innate  conaciousness  that  it  was  a  sin  and  a  shame  to 
look  at  oneself  as  Honour  assored  me  it  was.  Bat  I  waa  fall  of 
ran  and  ahame ;  my  yoathfiil  life  was  stained  with  them  ;  and  con* 
■deaoe  frowned  at  many  undetected  crimes,  in  regard  to  cream  and 
sugar,  which  never  came  to  light.  If  I  were  to  aet  out  to  catch 
alj  the  fleeting  memories  which  are  passing  now,  aa  the  BhaiJawB  of 
donda  glide  over  the  fields,  jou  would  scarce  care  to  join  me  in 
the  chase.  Let  me  come  to  the  days  when  life  itself  began  to 
write  its  leoords  in  those  early  characters  which  survive  later- 
formed  alphabets.  The  stems  of  the  long  grass  seem  still  to  twine 
round  my  feet  as  I  think  of  an  early  morning  walk  with  a  raddy- 
£u)ed  hale  old  man  and  the  dainty  little  maiden,  on  which  ocoaaiou 
one  of  my  great  ofiences  waa  detected  and  punished. 

It  was  a  morning  so  bright  and  joyous  that  the  exuberance  of 
the  blossing  causes  a  fuller  beating  of  the  heart  and  sn  indefinable 
sense  of  happiness  and  gratitude  !  Little  Uary  Butler  hod  been 
sent  over  from  "  the  Castle  "  to  stay  with  us  till  the  "  new  goveni- 
aew"  came;  The  govemesses  came  and  went  very  often  at  that 
time,  when  Kttle  Mary  was  young  and  wayward  and  Sir  Bichard 
was  at  home. 

Mary,  kindest  and  most  winning  of  infant  women,  had  kept  her 
promise,  made  over  oar  morning  meal  of  "  stirabout  and  milk," 
and  had  asked  grand&ther  to  let  us  go  and  see  him  Seh  in  the 
Carra. 

"  It's  that  terrible  young  serpent,  Terry,  who  has  put  yon  up  to 
it,  Mary.     Sesides,  yon'll  get  yoar  feet  wet." 

"No,  indeed — imleed.  Doctor,  I'll  give  you  my  honour,"  she 
exclaimed,  putting  her  hand  on  a.  puckered  plait  of  white  muslin, 
"  I  won't ;  and  I  won't  let  Terry  ftdl  into  the  river." 

"  Oh  I  in  that  case,  if  you  give  me  your  honour,"  quoth  my 
grandfather,  gravely,  "tell  Don  to  get  the  rod.  I  really  will  take 
you  both  down  to  Uie  Carra  and  kill  a  trout  for  you." 

"  Kill — I  don't  like  killing,"  lisped  little  Mary.  "  That  was 
what  Cain  did  to  Abel.     But  I'll  look  at  you  catching  them." 

"But  trout  are  not  Abels,  my  dear,"  said  grandpapa,  smiling. 
"And  besides,  they  deserve  killing  because  of  all  the  innocent 
creatures  they  kill  on  their  own  account." 
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Tb«  Carra  was  a  forbidden  thing.  I  always  longed  to  get  near 
it.  But  the  brink  was  tabooed  ever  after  I  had  been  forked  one 
dajr  ont  of  a  whirling  pool  by  Dan  Maoarthy.  Many  a  time  since 
then  had  I  stolen  down  to  it,  cronching  in  the  meadows  to  watch 
the  tremendoua  tenants  of  its  watera  in  their  splendonr,  when, 
detected  and  porsoed,  I  had  been  seized  by  the  still  more 
tremendous  Honour,  swift  of  foot  and  strong  of  hand,  and  the 
dreadful  words  rang  in  my  ear,  "  Maather  Terry,  thia  time  I'll 
shurely  tell  yer  granddada."  But  I  had  seen  the  stream  and 
listened  to  its  music.  I  had  gazed  on  the  minnows  floating, 
circling,  sailing,  darting,  and  quivering  in  the  watery  crystal,  and 
watched  them  fly  in  scurrying  fright  oyer  the  pebbles  as  the  king 
of  all  the  sticklebacks,  with  red  gills  and  breast,  and  flashing 
eyes  and  bristling  spines,  made  »  fierce  foray  on  the  coTenanting 
congregation  from  his  lair  beneath  the  bulrush,  or  a  tyrant  trout 
ulid  from  the  oater  deeps  and  dashed  in  a  hungry  swirl  through 
their  ranks. 

I  was  anxious  to  expliun  alt  the  wonders  of  my  particular  deep 
to  nty  companion.  And  so,  as  the  old  squire  walked  along  before 
us,  casting  hia  line  in  vain,  for  the  water  was  bright  and  low,  and 
the  fish  glinted  away  before  him,  we  two,  hand  in  band,  wandered 
on  and  on,  Ma.ry  pitting  flowers,  and  I  loiteriog  on  pnrpose,  and 
seeking  to  avoid  old  Dan,  who  had  strict  orders  not  to  let  us 
"  tumble  in,"  and  who  dogged  one  footsteps  like  fate. 

"Dan  !"  said  I,  "there's  the  squire  calling"  (Daa  was  a  little 
deaf).     "  Don't  you  hear  him  )  " 

Msry  looked  at  me  with  wondering  eyes,  and  listened  too. 

"  I  don't  hear  your  grandpapa  calling,  Terence,"  she  said,  quietly. 

"  Ah  1  but  I  do,  Mary.  There  !  there  I  he's  shouting  ibr  you, 
Dan."  And  as  the  old  fellow,  after  waiting  a  minute  with  his 
hand  to  his  ear,  caught  in  the  hollow  of  it  the  ramble  of  the 
breeze,  and  started  off,  I  whispered,  laughingly — "  Sow,  you  see, 
he's  gone.  The  squire's  ever  so  iar  away,  and  we'll  have  five 
minutes  to  ourselves.     Come  along  this  way." 

"And  the  squire  didn't  call !  "  asked  Mary,  as  she  drew  herself 
np,  and  threw  back  her  head,  and  stared  me  full  in  the  face.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  say,  Terence,  you've  told — a  fib  ) "  she  gasped. 

"  Why,  Mary,  it's  only  out  of  fun — only  to  make  old  Dan 
nm  away,  and  to  be  able  to  bring  you  quite  close  to  the 
water  to  show  you  something.  Gome  till  you  sea,"  and  I  held 
out  my  hand. 

But  she  was  gone  ;  flying  aa  taet  aa  her  little  legs  could  carry 
her  after  Dan,  and  sobbing  out,  "Oh  !  wicked,  wicked  Terry,  to 
'ell  such  a  fib  1 "  aa  she  flew. 


I  was  Bstonialied,  and  stood  still  for  a,  moment ;  bat  as  Dan  waa 
now  coming  back  for  me,  I  trotted  along  the  ];)ath,  little  caring  for 
his  menacing  fist  in  the  air,  and  his  Ecolding  for  mj  "  thricks  ; " 
and  striving  in  vain  to  make  friends  with  Msiy,  who,  with  averted 
&ce,  kept  cli>3e  to  my  grandfather,  and  seemed  only  intent  on 
adding  to  the  store  of  primroses  and  daisies  in  her  lap.  There 
was  an  expression  of  deep  sorrow  and  pity  on  her  little  &ce,  and 
when  after  a  time  I  asked — "  Do,  Mary,  please  do  make  friends 
with  me  !"  ahe replied,  "No  ! — not  till  you  have  said  your  prayers 
to-night,  and  have  shown  you  nre  sorry  for  telling  a  fib  like  that, 
Terence  !  "  What  a  hard-hearted  moraiiat  she  waa,  and  how  sorry 
I  felt  she  had  auch  strict  views,  as  it  quite  spoiled  a  aeries  of  the 
^lendid  jokes  I  intended  to  practice  with  her  assistance.  That 
was  a  very  bitter  day  to  me;  and  when  my  grandfather,  halting 
for  a  moment  to  exhibit  a  fish  he  had  canght,  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
Terry  !  you  and  Maiy  are  as  quiet  as  micej  what's  the  matter 
with  you,  children  1  " 

I  felt  my  face  glow  with  a  tingling  blash  as  I  stammered, 
"  Mary's   cross  with   me  for   something,    and   w«n't   play   with 

"  Eh ! — Mary  cross  t  Why,  it's  yon  who  loot  mote  like  cross 
than  she  does  !  What  is  this  all  about )  "  exclaimed  the  old  gentle- 
man, pausing  in  the  act  of  changing  a  fly,  and  scrutinizing  «s 
through  his  spectacles — "  Has  he  been  teazing  you,  my  dear  !  " 

"  Oh  !  no,  indeed,  dear  Doctor  ! "  she  «aid,  with  her  airms 
folding  her  apron  fnlL  of  flowers  to  her  heart,  so  that  her  face  just 
mrmouoted  the  heap — "  Terence  hasn't  teased  me  at  ail.  He  is 
very  good  and  kind — that  is,  he  meant  it  for  fun,  and  to  please  me 
— Oh,  sir  !"  she  cried,  suddenly  clasping  her  hands  together,  and 
letting  all  the  flowers  tumble  to  her  feet,  "don't  be  angry — but 
Terence  vexed  me  because  he  told  a  flb—he's  sorry  now,  I'm  sure, 
and  he'll  promise  never  to  do  it  again  if  you  forgive  him.  Won't 
yoa,  Terry  t "  she  added,  turning  on  me  a  loot  of  entreaty  I  can 
recollect  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 

"  A  fib ! — hem — a  fib  ! "  qnoth  my  grandfather,  with  a  "  March- 
brown  "  between  hia  fiogera  j  "  that  ia  indeed  very  wrong.  What 
was  it }  More  white  than  black,  I  hope.  Come,  as  ynu  have 
begun  you  must  go  on  with  it,  Mary,  you  know.  Perhaps  it's  a 
hanging  matter,  and  in  that  case  we  uan  march  the  culprit  off  at 
once!"  he  added,  with  an  odd  look  about  his  face,  "for  I'm  a 
lui^atrate,  yoa  know." 

Miss  Mary  Butler,  with  some  hesitation  of  speech,  and  a  few 
glances  at  me,  which  said  very  plainly  she  was  sorry  for  me  but 
mubt  do  her  duty,  then  laid  before  his  worship  with  minute  dcts' 
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the  whole  of  my  mongtrona  irickednesa.  I  felt  goilty  to  the  eolee 
of  iny  feet ;  I  dared  not  look  np. 

"  Although  I  told  him  I  did  not  hear  yoa  calling  before  Dan 
began  to  ran,"  she  concladed. 

"  Phew  !  "  whistled  the  Doctor,  softly ;  "  was  ever  a  more 
terrible  case  than  this  i  I  wonder  where  this  dreadfal  boy  got 
such  naughty  ideas,  and  where  on  earth,  my  dear  Mary,  you  were 
taught  such  a  love  of  truth  (  Kot  at  the  castle,  I'U  be  bound.  No, 
indeed — no,  indeed,"  he  said,  putting  his  hand  over  her  dark  curia;- 
"from  Nature,  my  child.  You  are  youFi  mother's  true  daughter, 
and  she  had  a  monopoly  of  the  good  qualities  of  half  your  house, 
at  all  events.  And  now,''  he  coutinued,  turning  to  me,  "  you  see, 
Terry,  how  you  have  disgraced  yourself !  Ton  can  only  be  sorry 
now,  and  promise  to  tell  no  more  fibaj  but  there  is  no  use  in  doing 
that  unless  you  mean  to  keep  your  word." 

Was  I  not  very  sorry  9  And  was  I  not  very  glad  when  Mary 
took  my  band  and  asked  me  not  to  be  angry  with  her,  "  because 
she  could  not  help  it"  J 

Many  a  day  has  that  scene  on  the  Oarra  returned  to  me,  and  I 
have  smiled  at  the  recollection  of  everything  about  it  escept  my 
little  companion's  gravity,  and  the  earnestness  of  her  face,  and  the 
great  contentment  of  heart  when  all  was  at  an  end.  The  lesson 
was  too  slight  and  the  matter  too  triSing  to  cause  a  deeper  impres- 
sion; and  my  grandfatber's  twinkling  eye  and  smiling  mouth  told 
me  I  bad  done  no  great  harm  after  all. 

The  old  mansion,  which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  Bradys- 
town  House,  and  a  few  hundred  acres  of  what  looked  like  a 
remanet  from  the  deluge — for  a  duck  might  consider  it  land  and  a 
ben  might  regard  it  as  water — were  all  that  remained  to  the  iamily 
(of  which  my  grandfather  declared  he  was  the  head  in  those  parts) 
of  a  good  slice  of  the  county  that  had  once  been  theirs.  The  house 
was  a  great  block  of  red  brick,  with  stone  copings  and  a  stucco 
portico,  to  which  an  extremely  unfinished  look  was  given  by  a 
small  wing  at  one  side,  which  the  last  of  the  O'Brady's  bad  not 
lived — or  indeed,  had  he  lived,  would  not  have  had  the  money — to 
complete.  The  edifice  was  only  commenced  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  after  the  "castle"  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
lieutenant  of  De  Ginkel,  on  his  march  to  the  Shannon,  in  order  to 
punish  the  owner,  who  had  joined  King  James.  The  ruins  of  th« 
castle  were  near  at  baud,  and  a  portion  of  them  served  to  close  in 
tfao  garden  walls,  and  were  usefid  as  cellars  and  as  winter-sheds  for 
cattle. 

I'he  bouse  stood  on  a  gentle  elevation  amid  a  few  old  trees, 
■u   which  a  scanty  array  of    faithful   rooks   still   found    refuge. 


OBBeduced  b^  the  ampler  ncoommocUtioD  of  ibe  woods  arannd  th« 
residence  of  Sir  Richard  Desmond.  Before  the  wiodows  an.  Ul- 
kempt  lawD,  given  up  to  pasturage,  which  rejoiced  in  the  title  of 
"  The  demeane,"  gradually  melted  into  the  waters  of  the  lough,  that 
spread  awaj  till  it  merged  in  the  ''  Bay  of  Carra  "  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  opening  into  a  series  of  large  pools,  reoeiyed  the 
wateTH  of  the  river,  draining  the  higher  ridges  of  a  great  range  of 
LLIIb,  on  a  spnr  of  which  the  architect  had  raided  the  ^mOy 
muision.  There  was  little,  indeed,  of  the  land  which  belonged  to 
Ds  that  a  farmer  would  have  called  "  land  "  at  all.  All  the  good 
screnge  had  gone  bit  hy  bit ;  sometimes  the  bits  were  very  large. 
Sir  Richard's  dnunags  operations  b»d  delivered  his  fields  of  the 
water,  which  was  accorded  so  liberally  to  oura  that  it  would  be 
bard  to  believe  there  was  a  drop  of  moisture  left  on  his  farma.  A 
few  wretched  peasants  held  their  little  patches  of  moor,  rather  as 
teaanta  by  conrtesy  of  the  landlord  than  by  any  monetary  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  obligations  as  occupants  of  arable  and  pastnrage. 
Tiieir  dwellings,  scattered  over  the  bog  amid  patches  of  green, 
which  marked  the  reclaimed  land — or  rather,  the  soil  not  yet  gone 
to  waate— were  like  huge  manure  heaps  or  exaggerated  aat-hillB : 
brown  tumult  without  form,  hut  by  no  means  void,  for  each  of  the 
tenants  would  have  thought  himself  poor  indeed  if  he  had  not  it 
&iiiily  of  many  children,  to  be  ased  as  so  many  arrows  in  his 
qniver  when  doing  battle  with  "  the  mosthet "  or  the  agent  about 
an  imaginary  payment  of  rent. 

And  how  had  all  this  come  about}  Well,  it  ia  a  long  story, 
and  it  took  some  hundreds  of  years  to  furnish  the  materials  for  it. 
Bat  in  effect  the  latter  part  of  the  tale  was  this  : — 

Uaurice  O'Brady,  by  marriage  with  one  of  the  Desmonds  in  the 
later  days  of  Blizabeth,  managed  to  recover  the  smallest  of  the 
estates  which  his  father  had  forfeited  by  his  forced  complidty  in 
O'NeiTs  rebellioBL.  He  was  sent  abroad  when  a  child,  to  be  made 
a  good  Catholic  ;  bat  in  his  wanderings,  ere  he  was  of  age,  he  had 
sojourned  at  the  imiversity  of  Prague,  and  had  distingnished  him- 
self after  a  time  by  his  physical  zeal  in  the  tumults  which  arose 
between  the  orthodox  SJid  the  new  lights  of  the  time  on  the  side 
of  the  latter,  so  that  his  father,  who  w&a  living  io  seclusion  and 
"making  his  aoul"  amon^  the  friars  of  the  Iri^  Benedictines  at 
Paris,  took  much  comfort  to  himaelf  that  he  had  no  lands  left  for 
sDch  a  reprobate  Hussite  and  heretic  to  enjoy.  But  a  little  later, 
when  Maurice,  joining  the  Imperialists,  gained  a  name  fur  himself 
u  a  brave  soldier  to  which  in  a  few  years  he  added  the  reputation 
of  a  skilful  captain,  the  old  man  rejoiced  that  bis  son  was  fighting 
like  a  good  CVlhoUo  Christian  after  all ;  and  bemoaned  the  evil 
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fortaues  of  his  honse  and  the  cowardice  of  the  kernel,  which  had 
givea  Essex  such  easy  Tictories,  and  left  the  O'Brailjs  of  Lough- 
na-Carra  nothing  but  bitter  memories  and  broken  fortunes.  When 
his  father  died,  Maurice's  heritage  was  a  small  sum  of  money  and 
a  solemn  entreaty  that  he  would  retnm  to  his  native  country. 

"  Do  not  let  the  name  die  out.  If  we  all  go,  it  is  what  the 
enemy  want.  We  must  be  politic,  Maurice— be  politic,  and  watoh 
and  wait.  If  the  lion  sees  the  hunter  he  will  kill  him  ;  but  if  the 
hunter  is  wary,  natches,  and  waits,  the  beast  is  his  at  last." 

A  friend  of  Sidney,  whom  Maurice  saved  in  a  sudden  rout  of 
the  Chriatiana  by  the  banks  of  the  Leytha,  repaid  him  by  obtain^ 
ing  grace  and  pardon  for  the  offence  of  being  an  impenitent  rebel's 
son.  Nay,  the  Lord  Deputy  himself  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
opinion,  that  Captain  Manricc  Brady  might  render  good  aerrice  to 
his  royal  mistress  if  only  he  were  taken  into  her  gracious  favour, 
aa  he  was  a  gentleman  of  conduct  and  courage,  with  a  fitting  sense 
of  the  errors  of  hia  unhappy  father,  and  in  no  way  to  be  regarded 
as  a  "  Papist  enemy."  In  fact,  Maurice  Brady,  who  at  this  time 
made  his  name  a  dissyllable,  was  even  permitted  to  appear  at  the 
ooart  of  the  Queen ;  and,  in  two  years  after  his  return,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  many  a  younger  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Desmonds,  among  the  most  powerfal  of  the  old  families  of  the 
Fale.  Two  years  later  a  grant — not  without  much  outcry  from 
the  Irish  Parliament — put  him  in  possession  of  a  share  of  his 
family  estates.  It  was  understood  that  Maurice  Brady  was  almost 
aa  good  aa  a  Protestant,  and  that  he  only  wuted  for  a  fair  occastott 
to  declare  it  to  the  world.  But  the  occasion  never  came  ;  and  by 
his  neighbours  of  Norman  and  English  descent  he  was  regarded  as 
little  better  than  a  common  Irish  traitor.  Living  among  a  bar- 
barous people,  or  at  least  a  race  whose  civilization  he  did  not 
understand,  and  whose  language  was  unknown  to  him,  the  travelled 
soldier  became  overwhelmed  with  ennui.  There  was  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the  Irish  rising  in  the  reigu  of 
James ;  and  Maurice,  whose  wife  had  died  after  giving  birth  to  an 
only  SOD,  sailed  from  Galway  to  a  Spanish  port,  leaving  his  heir  in 
the  care  of  his  brother-in-law ;  and,  re-enteriug  the  Imperialist 
service,  was  killed  in  the  decisive  charge  at  the  little  of  the  White 
Mount. 

Terence,  his  sou,  was  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Desmonds,  and  was  educated  in  England.  Afcer  a  boisterous 
youth,  he  married  a  lady  of  the  house  of  the  Lucys  of  Warwick- 
shire, and  fell  in  the  Civil  War,  fighting,  with  the  perversity  of  hia 
race,  for  the  K.ing. 

Of  his  two  sons  and  three  daughters  none  ever  saw  the  land  of 


tbeir  ancestors  except  one,  Oerald,  tlie  leoond  sou,  who,  throngh 
the  ezertiona  of  his  English  frieDdp,  got  posaemioii  of  Loagh-na- 
Cam  and  Kilmojle  at  the  cloae  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Gerald 
BobeeqneQtlj  showed  his  gratitude  by  joining  the  Royalists  at  the 
sanicooDS  of  Tyrconnel,  a  few  daya  before  the  arrival  of  James  in 
Ireland,  and  his  judgment  by  the  loss  of  hia  lands.  He  was  one  of 
tbe  garrison  of  IJmerick,  nnd  died  in  exile  in  France ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Anne  that  his  elder  brother,  who  joined  the 
winning  side  and  tlie  victorious  faith,  was  rewarded  by  the 
restoration  of  a  small  portion  of  the  land  of  Loagh-na-Carra,  and 
the  rnins  of  the  old  castle.  Bat  Miles  Brady  hnd  married  an 
heiress,  and  he  resolved  to  boild  a  fine  house  in  the  midst  of  his 
people,  whom  he  proposed  to  civilize,  having  all  that  faith  in 
Saxonizing  the  Celts  which  has  done  so  little  good,  and  so  ranch 
evil,  in  time  past.  His  efforts  were  not  successful ;  bia  money  and 
his  time  went  in  vain.  He  found  a  stiff-necked  generation,  whose 
ways  were  not  hia  ways  ;  and  after  a  few  weary  years  of  toil,  he 
left  his  tenants  unconverted  and  his  house  nnfiuished  ;  returned  to 
England  in  disgust,  becamfe  one  of  an  active  knot  of  Whig  pam- 
phleteers and  wits,  who  met  in  a  coffee-house  near  Lincoln'a-Ina 
Fields ;  wrote  many  forgotten  papers  ;  engaged  in  many  broila  and 
sqnabblea  ;  and  died  of  a  wound  received  in  a  street  quarrel,  comiog 
out  of  Dmry  Lane. 

It  was  an  unlucky  house  ;  what  one  of  thera  gained  the  next 
wss  sure  to  lose ;  not  one  of  the  line  for  years  had  been  brought  up 
in  his  own  country,  or  had  any  feelings  or  sympathies  with  his  own 
people.  They  drew  as  much  money  as  they  could  get,  and  spent 
it.  What  else  could  a  gentleman  do,  unless  he  were  a  rebel  1  And 
no  oae  in  those  days  could  tell  what  loyalty  or  treason  was  till  the 
defiaition  had  been  sharply  drawn  by  the  sword,  or  by  the  decision 
of  the  majority  (represented  by  the  force)  of  the  people  on  tbe 
other  ade  of  the  ChanneL 

Uy  grandfather,  Dr.  Terence  Brady,  succeeded  to  all  that  was 
left  of  the  everdiminishing  estates  of  Lough-na-Carra,  on  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  and  daring  one  of  those  terrible  visitations  of  typhus 
which  in  the  old  time  did  the  work  now  performed  by  emigration, 
and  in  its  own  way  checked  the  increase  of  population,  was  siim- 
moned  from  his  modest  practice  as  a  Dublin  phyeicioa  to  deal  with 
a  pauper,  disaffecled  population.  After  his  wife  fell  a  victim  to 
tbe  pestilence  he  only  i«doubled  bis  exertions,  and  found  a  solace 
for  Lis  sorrows  in  seeking  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  others,  and 
in  the  oare  of  his  iniant  eon. 

When  the  rebels  of  '98  laid  waste  the  houses  of  the  gentry  they 
respected  Lough-na-Oarra ;  and  the  Doctor's  loyalty  was  rather 
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doubted  at  Dublin  Caatle  when  they  beard  the  "Orop]HeB''had  not 
onlj  apared  Dr.  Brady's  bouse,  but  bad  insisted  on  carrying  him  on 
their  ahoulders  from  the  village — where  they  found  him  attending 
on  a  dying  man — and  mounted  guard  on  bis  gate  till  they  moved 
off  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  insurgenta.  There  was  not  want- 
ing evidence,  bowever,  that  he  bad  urged  them,  with  tears  iu  bis 
eyea,  to  desist ;  and  had,  nnarmed  in  the  midst  of  their  lead^ra, 
warned  tbem  of  their  failure  and  their  &te.  I  can  fanoy  he  wm 
eloquent ;  and  I  know,  indeed,  that  he  was  aaked  to  take  bis  place 
in  the  IrishFarliament  by  men  who  believed  hia  abilities  woald  have 
secured  him  a  oommandiog  position  in  political  life.  But  he  was 
fond  of  hia  books  and  of  the  country,  aad  of  doing  good,  the 
results  of  which  he  could  see  with  big  own  eyes.  Tbe  great  object 
of  hia  life  was  to  get  Ijougb-na-Carra  into  order  for  his  son,  who 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  One  aad  day  the  postboy 
stopped  "  tbe  Doctor's  gig  "  on  tbe  road,  and  gave  bim  a  letter  with 
a  great  black  seal.  My  graodfatber,  driving  baok  to  the  bouse,  and 
walking  into  tbe  ball,  said  calmly  to  the  old  housekeeper,  "  He's 
gone  !  My  poor  son  I  Tbe  widow  and-  her  infant  are  coming  here 
to  their  only  borne.  They  are  on  their  way  now.  My  darling 
Jack  1  To  die  in  an  Indian  jungle  1  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  bear. 
But  Ood'a  will  be  done  !  " 

I  have  heard  that  from  the  day  the  news  came  he  was  a  changed 
man ;  but  I  canoot  lancy  he  could  have  ever  been  more  gentle, 
more  kind,  or  mora  cheerful  than  he  was  aa  I  ranember  him. 


CHAPTER     II. 


IT  was  some  months  after  this  that  a  postchaiae  drove  up  to  the 
door  of  tbe  "  Desmond  Arms,"  in  the  town  of  Eilmoyle,  an 
event  which  excited  no  small  Eensation  iu  that  very  uuflourishing 
place.  Not  that  tbe  poatchaise  was  a  novel^ — or  the  horses 
or  tbe  postboy — for  every  one  knew  Mrs.  Dempaey'a  "quality 
carriage" — tbe  Bomau-nosed,  high-boned  steeds,  had  a  world-wide 
cepatation  for  their  prowess  in  kicking,  biting,  and  jumping,  and 
were  popularly  believed  to  have  been  discharged  from  the  mail- 
coach  service  for  an  inveterate  habit  of  galloping ;  and  "  culd  Fat," 
the  postboy,  was  better  known  than  any  milestone  on  the  turn- 
pike road — but  that  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle  aeemed  worthy 
of  much  popular  wonder.  Tbe  first  and  moat  attractive  of  these 
was  a  woman — at  least  the  current  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  tbe  person  in  question  was  a  female  with  a  dark-brown 
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bee  ttod  white  teetb,  and  a  emali  nose  on  whioh  then  was  a 
streak  of  yellow  paint.  Throogh  the  straight  belt  of  black  cnrla 
whkh  escaped  from  the  folds  of  a  monster  turban  of  white  and 
red,  were  visible  two  massiTe  ear-rings  j  a  thin  white  and  scarlet 
jacket,  looped  at  the  neok,  permitted  a  large  extent  of  dark  skin 
to  be  seen  in  the  region  of  the  breast,  ander  which  the  jacket  was 
gathered  in  by  a  thick  shawl  folded  round  the  waist,  and  thence 
emerging  came  down  to  the  knees.  As  the  owner  of  the  curls 
and  ear-lings  stepped  oat  of  the  carriage,  the  multitude,  which 
condsted  by  this  time  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  Kilmoyle,  vho 
were  old  or  young  enough  to  run,  aad  who  were  withia  half  a 
mile  of  the  "  Desmond  Arms,"  beheld  with  amazement  and 
delight,  below  the  short  white  drawers  completing  the  stranger's 
coatame,  a  pair  of  small  brown  bandy  legs  and  large  brown  flat 
feet,  on  the  little  toes  of  which  were  two  silver  rings ;  and  their 
excitemmt  was  at  its  height  when  a  roll  of  white  linen  which  was 
borne  tenderly  in  the  anna  of  the  strange  being  emitted  a  shrill 
ciy,  as  like  that  of  a  Christian  baby  aa  any  of  the  many  matrons 
there  familiar  with  the  sound  had  ever  heard.  That  cry  was 
utfiHred  by  me,  Terence  Brady,  awakened  out  of  a  very  comfortable 
sleep,  no  doabt  by  Mohan's  descent  to  the  earth  from  the  post- 
ohaJse.  The  emotions  aroused  among  the  crowd  by  the  utterance 
might  have  led  to  an  instant  demand  for  my  exposure  to  the  lur, 
hut  that  a  huge  ape,  with  a  silver  collar  and  chain  round  his 
neck,  wbioh  bad  been  asleep  in  a  comer  of  the  carriage,  made  his 
appearance  on  the  steps,  and  grinning  round  him,  and  puckering 
up  his  &ce,  surrounded  by  a  fringe  and  beard  of  long  grey  hair 
aod  sunken  yellow  eyes,  gave  a  sharp  whimper,  and  with  a  bound 
mshed  after  the  dark  stranger,  jumped  upon  his  back — for  it  was 
a  be — and,  with  one  arm  round  his  neck,  chattered  defiance  at  the 
people  of  Kilmoyle. 

The  diversion  was  most  effective,  and  as  soon  as  the  novel 
viMteia  were  lost  eight  of  in  the  passage  of  the  inn,  the  popular 
■oiud  was  agitated  by  tremendous  doubts  on  the  question  of 
identity ;  for  the  postboy  assured  the  crowd  that  the  party  con- 
nsted  of  "  poor  Captain  Brady's  widdy,  nnrse,  and  child  ;"  and 
that  they  had  been  given  to  his  charge  by  the  guard  of  the  mail- 
coach  from  Cork,  with  a  strict  injunction  to  take  particular  care 
of  the  nurse,  who  was  the  hury  lady  with  the  silver  collar. 

"  I  saw  the  child's  &ce,  anyway,  and  it's  aa  white  as  my 
own," — an  illustration,  by  the  bye,  of  no  special  note  in  regard  to 
whitenesB — "and  I  don't  know  how  the  poor  login  widdy  can  be 
the  mother,  for  she's  as  black  as  Boot.  But  they've  qnare  ways  in 
foreign  parts." 
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My  grandfatlier,  who  bad  been  long  expecting  our  coming,  as 
alwaja  happens  in  each  cases,  was  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
me&^ge  that  tbe  "  captain's  little  son  and  two  strange  Indiaa 
gentlemen  bad  arriTed."  He  smiled  sadly  as  be  was  palling  on 
bis  boots,  and  exclaimed— "  Do  you  take  poor  Mrs.  Brady  for  a 
gentleman,  Pati" 

"  Begorrah,  yer  honour,  all  I  can  say  ia  IVe  seen  thim  alt ;  and 
if  there's  a  lady  among  them  she's  as  much  hair  on  her  face  as 
Serjint  Quin,  at  the  dippo  in  Atblone." 

When  Doctor  Brady,  scarcely  nodcing  the  remark,  entered  the 
room  in  the  "  Desmond  Arms,"  he  stood  as  much  aghast  as  any  of 
the  people  of  the  village. 

Mohiin,  squatted  on  the  floor  with  a  large  basin  between  his 
knees,  was  carefully  washing  me  from  bead  to  foot ;  and  having 
taken  off  bis  turban,  the  better  to  get  at  hia  work,  bis  curly  black 
hair  had  fallen  down  on  bis  face  and  shoulders,  nearly  obscuring 
his  features,  but  not  hiding  the  large  rings  in  his  ears.  His  loose 
white  dress  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  woman's  robe,  and  his 
diminutive  stature  confirmed  the  idea  which  took  possession  of 
my  grandfather's  mind  for  a  moment,  when  be  observed  a  still 
smaller  individual  seated  on  a  chair  before  the  looking-glass,  with 
a  huge  head-dress,  a  pair  of  horn  epectaclefi,  and  a  cloud  of 
drapery  on  its  person. 

"Good  God!"  thought  he,  as  he  told  his  friends  when  bo 
narrated  the  story,  "  did  my  poor  son  marry  a  native  woman  after 
all  1     And  is  this  the  creature  who  is  roy  daughter-in-law  I" 

In  fact,  Jacko,  who  was  more  sedate  than  most  of  bis  race  and 
genus,  had  put  on  Mobun's  turban,  encased  himself  in  my  toggery 
without  much  discrimioatioa  of  the  proper  uses  of  each  little 
garment,  pat  on  the  glasses  which  Mrs.  Dempsey  bad  left  lying  on 
her  book  when  she  was  disturbed  by  our  advent,  and  was 
examining  the  general  effect  in  the  mirror ;  so  that  the  horrid 
notion  flashed  on  the  Doctor  that  Mohun  was  my  mother,  and 
that  the  ape,  whose  physiognomy  he  could  not  well  catch  as  it  sat 
with  its  back  turned  on  him  in  the  chair,  was  a  privileged 
attendant. 

"Where  is  the  lady  1 — where  ia  my  daughter-in-law i"  be 
inquired  as  be  glanced  round  the  room. 

Mohun,  who  was  drying  me,  and  putting  on  a  fresh  set  of 
clothes,  which  he  took  from  one  of  the  portmanteaus  that  had 
come  over  in  the  postchaise,  bad  by  this  time  gathered  up  his 
locks,  and  got  bis  bead  into  his  turban.  He  looked  cautiously 
around  him,  and  sidling  towards  my  grandfather,  held  me  out  in 
both  hand& 
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"  Dis  do  leetl  sahib — de  only  one  I  have,  ur — me  and  Deny  sahib 
and  de  black  rascal  dare — all  that  come,  oabib,  rareta." 

"Where  is  your  mistress t  Where  is  Mra.  Brady  1  What  do 
yon  mean  by  all  that  confonnded  gibberiah  t" 

Mohun  deposited  me  gently  on  a  chiur.  Then  nnvinding  his 
sash  very  slowly,  he  opened  its  folds,  took  ont  a  piece  of  oilskin, 
cat  the  strings  around  it,  and  showed  my  grandfather  a  lett«r. 

"  X>e  sahib  la  Brady  sahib's  iather  ]"  he  inquired.  "  Dis  ohitty 
for  him." 

"Of  coarse  I  am — of  oonrm  it  is,"  cri«d  the  Doctor,  aa  he 
mxed  the  letter  and  broke  the  black  seal.  He  had  only  read  a 
&w  lines  ere  be  muttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  crumpled 
Ihe  letter  in  his  hands. 

"  My  God  ! — is  it  possible  i  What  a  heartless  wretch,"  be 
DKMDed,  "  what  a  fate  l" 

My  grandfather  buried  hia  fiice  in  his  hands,  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  walked  over  to  the  easy  chair  in  which  I  had  been 
depoeited,  and  taUng  me  tenderly  in  his  arms,  whilst  the  tears 
nriled  down  his  face,  ki^ed  me  gently,  and  repeated  to  himself — 

"Take  charge  of  my  dear  child  !  Yes  !  indeed  I  will,  my  poor 
little  waif,  thus  drifted  to  this  barren  shore.  As  long  as  I  live  my 
son's  son  shall  he  my  only  thought.  It  is  incredible  1  It  is  quite 
beyond  belief!     And  yet  he  must  have  loved  bar " 

Jacko  had  got  hold  of  the  letter,  and  was  opening  it  with  much 
precision  and  curiosity,  fold  al1:er  fold,  when  my  grandfather 
middenly  made  a  rash  at  him,  sbonting  out 

"Drop  it,  you  thief! — drop  it  I" 

Which  Jacko  certainly  wonid  not  have  done  if  Mohnn,  who 
with  folded  arms  bad  stood  motionless  hitherto,  scanning  the 
Doctor^s  face  narrowly,  had  not  joined  in  the  chase,  and  compelled 
liie  surrender  of  the  document. 

"  Y^ou  will  take  your  young  master  over  in  the  carriage.  The 
luggage  will  go  in  the  cart  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  servants, 
and  your  hairy  friend  there.  I  will  be  over  before  yon,  and  have 
a  nurse  to  look  after  the  child." 

He  took  the  letter  into  the  back  parlonr  of  the  inn.  It  was 
half  an  hour  ere  he  emerged  with  an  air  which  was  very  different 
from  his  uanal  genial,  contented  aspect. 

"  The  Doctor's  fretting  agen  alwut  the  captain,  and  seeing  the 
grandson  hap  brought  hint  back  to  it,"  remarked  Mrs.  Dempsey. 
"Or  maybe  it's  the  suddin  news  coming  on  him  of  the  poor 
ciachure  that's  drownded.  It's  hardships  he  has  to  bear  wid,  the 
poor  man.  And  to  be  left  wid  a  child  a  year  old,  and  that 
black  bagger  of  a  Turk,  and  the  other  thing  on  him,  is  enough 
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to  dhrive  him  mad.     The  Lord  pity  Rod  look  down  oq  him  this 

And  so  the  atory  of  my  orphanage  was  knomi  ere  the  det&ils  of 
the  escape  of  the  Jtoss-ghira  from  total  wreck,  &Dd  the  account  i^ 
the  calamity,  by  which  twenty-three  persons  were  lost  in  the 
swoop  of  thkt  deadly  wave  on  her  decks,  got  into  the  nevspapera. 

All  I  knew  of  my  father  was,  that  he  was  a  toll  man,  with 
dark  eyes,  which  followed  me  from  the  wall  as  I  went  round  the 
room — light  hair,  cut  short  ;  small  whiskers,  coming  to  an  abrupt 
ending  on  a  line  with  the  point  of  his  nose  ;  that  he  wore  a  scarlet 
coat  with  large  silver  epaulettes,  tight  lemon-oolonred  pantaloons 
with  embroidered  frogs,  and  highly  shining  boots.  There  he 
stood,  leaning  one  hand  on  the  hilt  of  a  most  formidable  curved 
eahre.  In  the  other  he  held  a  pair  of  gloves  and  a  plumed  ehako, 
his  back  turned  oo  a  very  fierce  eagagemeat  on  the  side  of  a  very 
blue  mouDtaio  besmirched  with  the  smoke  of  a  burning  city,  in. 
which  elephants,  camels,  black  men  in  white  dresses,  and  white 
men  in  red  dresses,  were  fightiog,  whilst  a  highly  philosophical 
native  held  a  champing  charger,  in  case  the  fortunes  of  the  combat 
were  decided  against  Captain  Brady's  detachment,  which,  however, 
sncceeded  in  routing  the  famous  Pindarry,  Foil  Sing,  and  storming 
bis  stronghold. 

There  were,  too,  some  memorials  of  him  beside  those  of  the 
Calcutta  artist — tiger-skina  with  bullet-marks  into  which  I  pushed 
my  fingers,  stnfied  birds,  Indian  curiosities,  and  models  of  fort^ 
and,  moat  treasured  of  all,  framed  and  glazed  over  the  fire-place, 
the  despatches  in  which  his  name  was  honourably  recorded,  and 
the  "  order  of  the  day  "  in  which  he  was  promoted  for  good  service 
and  bravery  in  the  field. 

My  grandfather  rather  diminished  my  great  interest  in  this 
portrait  by  saying  as  I  was  gazing  upon  it  one  day — "  You  must 
not  think,  Terry,  that  is  very  like  your  father.  He  had  not  that 
stern  look — at  least  as  I  used  to  see  him  ; — he  was  not  so  cross. 
And  he  had  beantiful  hands  and  feet ;  his  eyes  were  brighter  and 
softer.  Bat  still  there's  some  look  of  him  j  you  could  just  know 
him  by  the  picture,  that's  all." 

"  Aud  is  that  very  like  poor  mamma,  grandpapa  1 "  inquired  I, 
with  an  assurance  that  he  would  say  "yes."  My  feith  in  the 
picture  of  my  father  had  gone  at  once. 

"  Well,  my  dear  child,  I  can't  tell  yoa.  You  know  I  never  saw 
her ;  your  father  married  in  India.  But  Major  TurnbuU  at  the 
Castle,  who  came  over  to  talk  to  me  of  my  poor  sou,  whose  great 
friend  he  was,  said  it  was  a  very  good  likeness  indeed,  but  that 
no  artist  in  India — he  doubted,  indeed,  if  any  in  the   world — 
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eonld  do  fall  jnaHoe  to  the  wondeTful  beaaty  wMeh  made  kU  his 
oomrades  anvy  poor  Jack,  and  think  him  the  laokiest  fellow  in 
the  world  at  first " 

"  Wb^  at  first,  grandpapa  1     Didn't  bhej  always  think  bim  so ! " 

My  grandfather  Btammered  a  little  as  he  Baid,  looking  me  full  in 
the  faae,  "  Yonr  mother  did  not  enjoy — veiy  good  h^tb.  It  ie 
expenrave  to  be  sick  in  India  ;  that's  all." 

As  I  lotted — I  oAen  did— on  the  lovely  face  which  the  painter 
— a  better  band  probably  than  the  artitit  who  had  emayed  to 
deinct  my  father— Jiad  saoceeded  in  endowing  with  an  expreasioii 
of  the  most  charming  sweetness  and  aimplicity,  I  was  happy  to 
think  that  there  at  least  I  might  rely  on  having  a  f^thful  re- 
semblance of  one  of  those  I  could  never  see  on  thia  earth. 

My  mother  was  half-reolining  on  a  couch,  with  one  hand  hidden 
in  a  wild  labyrinth  of  golden-colonred  hair,  whilst  another  caressed 
a  spotted  creatnre  which  my  nurae  told  me  was  a  young  tiger,  but 
wbu^  I  knew  afterwards  to  be  an  ocelot,  one  of  the  most  graoeful 
and  sleek  of  the  beautiftil  cruel  eat  tribe.  The  dark  hues  of  the 
creature's  skin,  as,  with  half-closed  eyes,  it  made  believe  to  bite 
her  tiny  fingers,  set  off  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  arm.  The 
white  robe  in  which  she  was  enveloped  was  confined  by  a  gold 
girdle  at  the  wfust,  and  fell  in  easy  folds  over  a  form  of  exquiaite 
^mmetry,  leaving  a  glimpse  of  one  fairy  foot  in  a  gorgeous 
dipper,  peeping  beneath  ;  the  other  a  marvel  of  smallnesa,  hnng 
alipperlesB  over  the  edge  of  the  so&l,  as  if  the  tiny  covering  had 
been  kicked  off  in  a  pet,  or  carelessly  let  drop  on  the  carpet.  The 
eye^  fall  of  dreamy  abstraction,  seemed  looking  into  space — a 
iilne  which  had  a  tinge  of  violet,  shaded  by  a  long  fringe  of 
kahea  darker  than  her  hair,  and  matching  the  lines  of  her  brown 
eyebrows ;  an  upper  hp  onrved,  slightly  parted,  and  displaying 
the  white  teeth,  was  set  over  its  firmer,  straighter  fellow,  aa 
tbongh  she  were  sighing  gently,  or  uttering  some  word  of  endear- 
ment to  her  spotted  plaything ;  while  &om  the  tanglement  of  her 
hair  one  taper  finger  had  stolen  and  rested  at  the  angle  of  her 
month. 

The  whole  character  of  the  attitude  was  one  of  indolent  repose. 
By  her  mde,  on  the  ground,  lay  an  opened  book,  which  had  fallen 
on  some  flowers,  the  leaves  of  which  littered  the  rich  carpet ;  and 
the  raya  of  the  setting  son  ci-eeping  in  through  an  opening  in  a 
lattice,  lighted  up  the  countenance  and  figure  of  one  who  seemed 
to  me  beautiful  and  bright  aa  an  angel  reclining  in  some  fiury 
bower,  where  the  richest  stuffa  and  gold  and  silver  sheen  formed  a 
backgronnd  of  indescribable  magnificence.  I  had  gased,  when  I 
was  yonn^  on  those  eyes  till  I  fancied  they  kindled  with  a  ra- 
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eponsive  glance;  had  babbled  away  to  "doar  mamma"  till  I 
thought  some  fond  nord  came  from  her  half-opened  lips.  Often, 
bad  I  mounted  oq  a  chair,  aud  with  a  thousand  little  wilea  sought 
to  attract  the  notice  of  those  great  blue  orbs,  or  embraced  the 
oold  flat  canvas  ;  but  I  bore  to  the  ;oang  tiger  a  hate  that  once 
led  me  to  begin  an  attack  on  him  vith  a  stick,  irhich  Tea  only 
prevented  at  tbe  outset  by  the  vigilant  Honour. 

In  fact  there  was  an  altar  in  that  frame  on  which  I  made  my 
sacrifices  of  love  and  affection  to  a  mother's  memory.  If  I  dreamt 
of  angels  they  appeared  to  me  like  my  mother,  and  in  my  infant 
prayers  I  was  wout  to  sigh  that  I  might  soon  be  taken  to  her  and 
lie  in  her  bosom. 

Whenever  any  childish  grief  came  opon  me,  I  stole  into  the 
gloomy  old  room,  'which  was  seldom  used  then,  for  the  days  of 
grand  dinner-parties  were  over,  and  made  her  image  my  confidant 
— addressed  to  her  my  tearful  sorrows,  and  pressed  my  lips  to  the 
placid  brow  till  it  warmed  to  their  touch.  The  portrait  was  my 
ideal  of  all  that  was  perfection  and  goodness — of  all  that  was  pare 
and  beautiful ;  and  often  in  the  dark  I  lay  awake,  gazing  into  the 
black  void,  till  the  fiery  sjiecks  which  danoed  about  before  my  eyes 
faded  away,  and  there  the  gracious  form  in  its  roba  of  white 
floated  in  tbe  air — the  eyes  and  mouth  smiled  on  me;  and  tbe 
faithful  Honour,  anxious  to  know  why  my  breath  came  so  fast, 
shook  me  from  my  nightmare,  and  declared  that  "the  picture  was 
bewitchin'  Masther  Tarry,  and  that  if  I  didn't  lave  off,  oat  of  the 
house  it  must  go." 

The  sad  story  I  had  gathered  up  so  eagerly  out  of  many  a 
fragmentary  hint,  ere  I  had  by  incessant  qnestioning  obtained  all 
the  particulars  from  the  old  nurse,  was  short  and  pitiful.  Afcer 
my  father's  death,  which  took  place  ver^  suddenly,  my  mother, 
who  had  no  rich  relatives,  set  sail  for  Europe  in  the  Hoss-aA^ 
East  Indiaman.  The  vessel  struck  on  a  dangerous  reef  off  the 
coast  of  Ceylon.  It  was  in  the  night  time  ;  the  ship  was  crowded 
with  passengers  ;  they  rushed  up  when  the  crash  roused  them  in. 
their  berths ;  aud  as  they  gathered  on  tbe  quarter-deck  a  tre- 
mendous sea,  sweeping  from  stem  to  stem,  bore  many  of  them 
into  the  boiling  surf  Among  them  were  my  poor  mother  and  her 
maid. 

"  Oh  !  why,"  I  cried,  "why  was  I  not  taken  too  1  It  was  cruel 
to  leave  me  1  I,  so  little  worth  !  And  to  carry  her  off  to  that 
dreadful  death,  where  her  cries  were  drowned  in  the  howling-  Of 
the  wind,  and  choked  by  the  wicked  watert^  as  her  fair  limbs  were 
dashed  against  the  hersh  sharp  rocks."  She  and  her  companions 
in  that  sudden  misery  were  never  seen  again.     The  stout  ship  was 
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driren  by  another  sea  with  her  bow  od  a  ridge  of  coral,  and  lay 
for  mujij  liouTB  dismasted  and  heljilees ;  but  the  gale,  which  was 
iailiag  when  the  vessel  struck,  abated  ;  the  siea  fell,  a  sail  was 
iastened  under  the  leak,  and  the  Soge-gkire  woa  carried  in  a  sinking 
state  into  Galle  harbour.  Transferred  into  another  sbip,  Mohnu 
and  Jacko  and  I  were,  after  many  adventures,  in  which  the  two 
former  played  distinguished  parts,  safely  deposited,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  "Desmond  Arms." 

As  1  grew  up  I  became  aware  that  there  wsb  a  tenderness  and 
compassion  in  the  tone  of  all  around  me,  from  my  dear  grandfather 
down  to  the  turf-hoy  aod  peafiant  giris,  who  orercatne  their  horror 
and  fearof  Mohunand  his  ape  sufficiently  to  approach  my  little  open 
car  when  I  was  driven  out  in  state  by  Pat  with  my  two  dark  attend- 
ants ;  which  for  a  long  time  I  thought  was  natunil.  I  was  spoilt 
by  oonetant  petting  and  sympathy,  which  I  could  not  understand. 
My  only  great  tronble  was  caused  by  Mohun,  who  led  a  very 
uncomfortable  life  in  his  new  home,  aod  who  found  new  dis- 
comforts every  year.  He  was  a  Christian,  he  said,  and  aa  good  a 
Itoman  Catholic  aa  any  in  the  parish.  But  Father  Drennan,  the 
pariah  priest,  declared  be  was  next  to  a  heretic.  Father  Driver,  the 
coadjutor,  protested  he  was  worse  than  a  heathen.  Mohun's  religious 
notions  were  founded,  in  fact,  on  the  compromise  between  Hin- 
dooism  and  Christianity,  which  b  taken  sometimes  by  missionariea 
to  represent  native  conversion.  He  obstinately  refused  to  go  to 
confession  j  and  after  a  few  Sundays  he  cut  off  a  great  treat  to  the 
whole  population  by  ceasing  to  attend  mass,  because  he  said  the 
"white  budmashea"  stared  at  him,  and  pulled  off  bis  tnrban  ; 
and  the  validity  of  hia  excuses  was  admitted  the  more  readily  by 
the  Doctor  in  consequence  of  the  devilish  pranks  which  Jacko 
played  in  the  house  during  his  absenca 

"  He  would  not  ate  his  mails  like  a  Cfarigtien,"  said  the  servants. 
Mohun  sat  apart  with  his  head  uncovered,  crouched  on  the  floor 
over  his  heap  of  rioe,  cooked  with  hia  own  hands,  closely  watched 
by  his  bunder,  to  whom  he  gave  handfuls  now  and  then.  He 
won  beadf,  but  he  did  not  count  them  iu  a  proper  manner. 
Biddy  Hennessy,  the  dairymaid,  had  been  obliged  on.  one  occasion 
to  give  him  what  she  called  "a  regular  lambasthin,"  in  consequenoe 
of  his  "offering"  to  kiss  her,  and  in  that  respect,  and  in  a  partiality 
for  whisky,  lay  the  only  traits,  all  the  people  declared,  in  which 
be  resembled  a  Christian  at  all  At  intervals  letters  came  for  liim, 
and  then  he  would  sit  for  hours  writing  strange  characters  on  thin 
paper,  and  he  posted  with  bis  own  hands  the  heavy  envelopes,  on 
which  the  only  word  the  postmistress  could  make  out  was  "  Bom- 
hay,"  with  postage  of  fabulous  amount.     He  spent  little  money 
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exoept  on  rolls  of  wbite  and  oolonred  calico,  vhich  he  made  into 
clothing  with  bis  own  bauds  ;  and  when  he  received  his  wages,  be 
changed  his  small  roll  of  notes  at  the  village  store  for  silver. 
Where  he  stowed  it  none  could  guess,  but  be  lent  out  money  now 
and  then  on  heavy  usury  to  the  people  round  the  place  ;  and  the 
popular  dislike  to  bim.  was  aggravated  by  the  sharpness  of  his 
bargainee  and  the  exactness  of  bis  accounts. 

One  day  the  postman  brought  a  letter  for  Mohnn,  and  my 
grand&tber  was  trying  to  decipher  the  direction,  on  which  some 
words  in  English  bad  fixed  his  attention,  when  the  Madrassee, 
irith  his  usual  ntuselesa  step,  approached,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
with  bowed  bead  and  arms  on  his  breut,  till  the  Doctor  banded  it 
to  him  with  the  remark — 

"  This  letter  baa  just  come  with  mina  I  was  thinking  I  bad 
seen  that  handwriting  before.  Can  I  be  right  1  Do  you  get 
letters  &om  her,  Mohun !  " 

Mohua  took  the  letter,,  and  thrurt  it  into  his  breast. 

"  Dat  chitty  come  firom  my  wife,  sahib,"  he  replied.  "  No  oder 
mem  sahib  write  Mohun  chittys." 

"  I  don't  believe  you,  Mohnn,"  replied  my  grandfather.  "  I 
long  have  had  my  suspiciona  Let  me  take  that  letter  to  l^ajor 
Tumbull  at  the  Castle,  and  see  if  you  speak  the  truth." 

Mohuu's  voice  trembled  a  little  as  he  said — "Mohun  beg  Doctor 
sahib  not  to  ask  bim.  Him  wife  not  bke  her  obitty  to  be  read  by 
Major  Trumble,  or  any  one  but  Mohun." 

"  Then,"  retorted  my  grandfather,  angrily — "  I  tell  you,  the 
sooner  you  go  back  to  yonr  real  miatresa  the  better.  I  will  have 
no  one  here  whom  I  don't  trust.  No  spies ;  do  you  hear  1 
Master  Terence  can  do  very  well  without  you,  so  yon  had  better 
prepare  to  go  back  to  your  own  conntry.     The  sooner  the  bettra*." 

Mohun  bowed  meekly — "  I  go  when  Doctor  please.  Jacko  not 
very  well  in  him  health.  Mohun  was  thinking  some  time  since 
he  would  ask  Doctor  to  have  him  both  go  back.  He  will  be  very 
sorry  to  leave  him  Master  Derry,  but  he  soon  forget  poor  Mohun." 

And  so  I  did.  The  attachments  of  youth  do  not  bear  great 
strain.  There  was  a  sort  of  barrier  between  Mohun  and  myself 
which  thickened  as  time  wore  on.  He  avoided  direct  answers  to 
my  endless  questions  about  my  mother  ;  be  knew  nothing  more 
than  all  the  world  knew  ;  he  had  not  lived  long  with  the  Captain 
before  his  death  and  the  voyage  to  Europe.  Nevertbelesa  I  per- 
secuted Mohun,  asking  bim  for  ever  about  the  event,  and  always 
hearing  the  same  story  of  the  storm,  the  striking  ship,  the  rush  to 
the  deck,  the'  sweep  of  the  great  wave,  the  awful  cry  of  agony  as 
through  the  black  night  atruggliug  figures  in  white  were  borne 
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mwmy  into  the  raging  8iir£  "  Master  DeTTy— -poor  numnu  I  d« 
sjah,  Bengalee  woman — 0,  mtay  ayab^  many  aahibe^  and  de  mate 
and  saltiblogae  and  tittel  child  all  gone  awaj  1 "  and  at  last  Uohan 
got  croes.  I  bad  never  seen  the  eea ;  I  looked  throagli  all  the 
boc^a  I  could  find  for  pictures  of  ships,  and  presented  Mohun 
with  engravings  of  Baphael's  ctwtoon  of  "The  Miraculoas  Draught 
of  Pishea  " — of  a  Soman  gallej — of  "  Our  Saviour  walking  on  the 
Water  " — of  Noah's  ark. :  all  in  rain.  "  Sot  like  dat  big  ahip — 
not  same  aa  dat.  Master  Derrj," 

One  dajr  Major  Tambull  happened  to  ride  over  from  the  Oaatle 
to  Bee  ni;f  grandlather  on  business,  and  as  he  dismounted  I  ran 
oat  to  see  his  iamona  Arab  charger.  Whilst  the  Major  stood  for 
a  moment  in  the  hall,  Mohun  came  in  search  of  me,  and  the 
Uajor  epoke  to  him  in  a  strange  language.  I,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  every  expression  of  that  mysterious  dark  face,  saw 
that  Mohuu  was  agitated.  He  trembled,  indeed,  as  he  replied ; 
and  when  I  saw  the  Major  raising  his  riding-whip  in  a  menacing 
way,  I  ran  to  him,  and  said  implonngly — "  Oh,  dear  Major 
Tun^nll,  don't  be  angry  with  poor  Mohun ;  I  love  him  very 
iiiQoh,  and  so  does  grandpapa." 

The  Doctor  just  at  that  moment  came  oat  to  welcome  his 
friend,  and  as  they  walked  away  together  to  the  study,  I  heard 
the  Major  say,  "  Why,  Brady,  yon  told  me  the  blaok  fellow  who 
came  over  with  the  little  boy  was  a  Madrassee." 

"  And  BO  he  is,  I  believe ;  at  least  he  says  so^  if  I  andentood 
him  right." 

"  Not  a  Int  <^  it ;  no  more  a  Madrassee  than  I  am.  Some 
op-conntry  fellow,  and  inclined  to  be  deuced  cheeky.  A  scamp 
firam  Delhi  or  Agra,  I  should  think.     And  what  the  deuoe " 

I  heard  no  mor^  as  the  door  shnt ;  but  when  I  said  to  Mohun, 
"The'Major  says  you're  not  a  Madrassee,  but  a  scamp  from  the 
op-conntry,  Delhi  or  Agra,"  Mohun  looked  troubled,  and  mumbled 
oat,  "  Master  Deiry,  dear  I  Major  sahib  tink  all  we  tell  Uea. 
He  know  better  dan  me  where  I  come  from.     Ho  1  ho  I " 

Somehow  or  other  this  little  thing  made  an  impression  on  me, 
and  I  felt  that  Mohnn  had  not  spoken  the  truth.  The  stories 
told  by  the  servants  created  almost  as  great  a  fear  of  the 
Hindoostanee  as  that  which  had  long  ago  been  inspired  in  me  by 
Jacko.  That  remarkable  creature  had  been  indisposed  for  some 
time,  and  had  literally  taken  to  his  bed.  Mohun  placed  his  room 
at  his  disposal,  and  Jocko,  who  was  of  a  chilly  nature,  lay  for 
home  under  the  blankets,  with  his  &ce  just  visible,  and  one  long 
hairy  arm  oat  on  the  floor,  languidly  raising  the  dainties  Mohun 
left  within  Ids  reach  to  his  pursed-up  lips.  The  servants  declared 
c3 
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tlwt  in  the  dead  <kf  ni^t  Mo)iim  u^  tlie  ape  lisld  long  c 
timis  together  in  ft  "  kind  of  Frinch,"  and  n  duing  pantry-boj 
protested  tbnt  he  h&d  seen  the  Indian  end  Jacko  seated  at  table 
one  night,  drinking  hot  whiskey- paneh  and  emoking  tobacco, 
"jnst  like  two  Chriatiane."  And  BO  this  poor  fellow,  who  had 
noised  and  tended  me- — on  whoee  neck  I  had  bang  for  years — 
wfaoae  dark  cheeks  I  bad  bo  often  kissed — and  who  bad  lolled  nie 
to  sleep  with  songs,  the  strains  of  which  still  float  through  my 
memoij — who  had  rejoiced  in  my  joy,  and  soothed  my  infant 
sorrows — left  IiDagh-na-Can»  for  ever,  as  little  r^jtetted  aa  if  he 
wov  a  paanng  stranger. 

Whtai  Mohun  went — it  was  a  memorable  day — I  felt  rather 
^ad  than  txsnj,  and  my  consdence  reproached  me  f<ff  my  indifier- 
ttnee.  The  Gttle  man  had  collected  all  his  property — two  lai^ 
bags,  and  his  cooking  pots  and  pan^  as  bright  u  mlrer — in  the 
back  ball ;  Jacko,  carefully  dressed  in  a  scarlet  frock,  with  a  large 
peco  at  flannel  wrapped  roond  his  chest,  cat  between  them 
munching  an  apple,  and  coughing  "  jsst  like  a  Cfaristian,"  whilst  his 
eyes  f<^owed  ail  his  master's  motions:  The  chaise  was  drawn  np 
outside  to  take  the  party  to  the  mail-coach,  and  the  sorantsstood  in 
a  gronp  to  see  them  ofll  Mohan  came  down  from  my  grandfather, 
vho  was  confined  to  his  room  by  a  cdd,  and  the  ^idle  &st«wd  roond 
liis  waist  seemed  heavier  than  erer.  He  baide  all  the  eervants 
"  Good-bye  '  in  bb  own  bshiiA,  and  to  the  aatonisbment  of  each, 
be  oSered  as  a  parting  gift  a  small  gold  piee^  \vhioh  produced 
ntber  a  bvoorable  impre^on. 

*'  Futb,  Misther  Mohon's  not  so  bad,  afther  aH,"  ezdaimed  the 
Goofc^  Biddy  Flyno. 

"Maybe  he'd  take  ye  off  to  Ingy  vid  him  av  ye  axed  him. 
He's  b»  own  cook,  and  ye'd  have  light  work  of  it,  Biddy." 
dmckled  Honoor. 

"Bedad,  maybe  it's  tin  black  wires  I'd  find  at  home  vid  him. 
Ax  him  joarseli^  hUsn  Honner." 

Mohnn  was  very  giaYv.  •"  Master  Derrr,  dear  Master  Detry, 
amne  day  Toa  know  who  Mohan  keep  him  mpee  for,"  said  he  ; 
"MtAnn  got  little,  very  little  rupee,  but  he  not  keep  dem  for 
himsel£*  The  lellow  drew  me  towards  him,  and  as  he  put  his 
arms  tunnd  mr  neck  and  kised  me.  a  tear  trickled  OTer  his  cheek. 
"  Honna,  you  take  care  of  M«ster  Deny.  Yon  not  let  him  bam 
himself.  Monna;  nor  &11  into  the  rinr,  Honna;  nor  get  drown 
Uke  him  madder.  Master  Derry  deM-,  some  dey  yoa  ask  your 
gno&dcr  tell  yoa  how  Mohan's  mis^  was  drown.  He  will  tell 
yott  some  day."  A^n  he  kis»d  me,  mumUed  some  words  id  a 
toDgoe  I  did  not  nmleistand,  and  anmmoniog  Jat^vs  *'>(*  blinked. 
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wheezed,  and  coughed  at  the  exertion  of  getting  into  the  poet- 
chaige,  drove  off  with  his  eyee  fixed  ou  me,  amid  a  chorus  of 
"  Good-bye,  Misther  Mohun  ! — good-bye,  Jacko  !— God  send  yez 
safe  to  Injy !  "  and  a  parting  injunctioo  from  the  cook  to  the 
postboy  to  "  Mind  them  two  black  gintlemeo,  and  carry  them 
Bife  to  the  coach." 

This  ia  a  long  episode ;  bnt  I  fear  there  ia  no  regularity,  no 
order,  in  this  rambling,  stumbling  history,  which  rarely  goes  off 
at  score,  but  whicli  halts  and  kioka,  or  even  insists  on  backing  in 
a  most  wilful,  unbroken,  and  provoking  manner.  I  am  coming  to 
a  great  epoch  in  this  part  of  my  life.  Up  to  this  time  I  was 
nearly  as  happy  as  boyhood  can  be.  There  were  no  wants  I 
coold  not  gratify — there  was  no  craving  for  anything  I  conid  not 
obtain.  I  did  not  feel  the  need  of  playmates,  for  all  in  my  little 
world  were  ready  to  join  in  any  aport,  and  I  was  in  the  proud 
position  of  being  the  director  of  my  own  pastimes.  Now  and 
then  indeed  came  moments  of  reverie,  when  I  thought  of  her  I 
bad  lost — the  sunshine  vanished,  and  darkness  came  upon  me. 
But  the  sadness  did  not  endure  long — the  cloud  soon  passed  away. 
My  grandfiither's  care  stood  in  lien  of  the  father's  aolicitude  and 
the  mother's  affection  which  I  had  never  known.  Orphan  I  was 
indeed,  but  I  was  proud  to  feel  I  was  the  son  of  a  gallant  soldier ; 
and  if  my  tears  flowed  as  I  sat  with  clasped  bands  before  my 
mother'a  image,  there  was  in  my  sorrow  more  of  pity  than  of  pain. 
So  might  it  have  been  till  time  had  done  its  work.  But  it  was 
not  to  be.  Ear  better  is  it  ever  to  let  the  young  know  all  that 
wncerns  them,  than  torture  them  with  mysteries  and  deceit  at 
the  very  time  when  curiosity  is  most  lively  and  the  character 
most  susceptible  of  permanent  impressions. 


CHAPTER     Iir. 

DOUBTS  AND  FEARS. 

TT  was  one  evening  long  after  Mobun's  departure  from  Loagh-na- 

"  It  is  B.  very  curious  thing,  my  dear  doctor,  that  you  never 
could  get  an  exact  account  of  the  loas  of  your  daughter-in-law 
among  those  people  on  board  the  ship."  The  speaker  was  Sir 
Kichard  Desmond,  and  I  heard  the  words  just  as,  in  all  the  glories 
of  tny  finest  clothes,  I  was  introduced,  or  rather  butted,  into  the 
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dmtng-room  by  Honour,  with  my  bair  "  done  up,"  and  a  &oe 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  polish.  There  was  a  little  diauer- 
party  sfter  a  hunt.  Sir  Kichard  and  Major  TurnbuU  from  the 
Caetle,  the  Kector  of  Longh-na-Garra — who  never  went  to  hunt, 
bnt  often  "came  by"  as  the  hounds  were  throwing  o^  so  that  the 
Bev.  Vrank  Stack  might  be  seen  very  nmcib  as  if  he  were  engaged 
in  the  chase,  although  he  was  really,  he  said,  only  giving  his 
&mouB  mare,  Daisy,  a  canter  over  the  tnrf  in  the  direction  of  tfae 
ran — a  couple  of  officers  from  Athlone,  Mr,  Backstraw,  Sir 
Biehard's  agent,  and  two  of  the  neighbouring  uqnires,  completed 
the  company  ;  they  were  all  eviiiently  listening  with  great  interest 
to  something  which  concerned  me,  for  on  my  appearing  at  the 
door,  my  grandfather  said,  "  Hush !  here  he  is.  Now,  Terry, 
make  your  best  bow,  and  come  sit  between  me  and  Sir  Bichard." 

"He's  getting  very  like  his  Jather,"  quoth  Major  Tnmbull ; 
"  but  he'll  hardly  be  better  looking,  for  poor  Jack  was  a  deuced 
good-looking  fellow.     What  are  you  going  to  be,  Terry  1 " 

"  I  should  like  to  be  a  soldier,  sir,"  replied  I,  through  an  interval 
of  my  glass  of  sherry  and  sweet  biscuit. 

"  There  it  is,  you  see,"  said  Sir  Bichard.  "  The  scarlet  fever 
will  skip  a  generation,  but  it  will  come  ont  in  the  Bradys." 

"  Yes,"  sighed  my  grand&ther.  "  It  has  been  a  fatal  disease 
among  us.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  onre  it  in  this  instance.  The 
poor  boy  will  have  neither  money  nor  interest,  and  without  either 
OF  both  soldiering  is  a  bad  trade." 

"  You  may  say  that,  sir,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  ofBcers.  "  Here 
am  I,  after  all  my  service,  sticking  fiist  among  the  sabs,  whilst  one 
fellow  after  another  purchases  over  me ;  and  as  I  have  no  friends 
to  help  me,  I  am  likely  to  remain  as  I  am  for  years  to  oome, 
nnless  there's  an  epidemic  breaks  out  among  the  field  ofBoers  and 
captains." 

"  But  the  army's  ijot  as  bad  as  the  chnroh,"  chimed  in  the 
Bector,  "Here  am  I  for  the  last  twenty  years  reotor  of  this 
pariah  of  Loogh-na-Carra,  and  I  don't  see  a  chance  of  promotion." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Sir  Richard  ;  "  but  then  Lieutenant 
Dashwood  joined  a  service  in  which  he  looked  for  promotion 
in  thie  world,  whilst  yon  will  no  doubt  receive  spiritual  preferment 
in  another,'* 

"  And  as  it  is.  Stack,"  added  Mr.  Eackstraw,  "  eight  hundred  a 
year,  a  good  house,  and  the  glebe  lands  of  Kilmoyle,  put  yon  on 
the  level  with  lucky  general  ofScera  afc  least.  Tou  don't  often 
meet  a  fellow  in  the  king's  service  who  is  a  general  in  the  space  of 
twenty- eight  j'ears." 

"  All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  young  friend,  Terry,"  said 
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the  Uftjor ;  "  jon  will  eet  him  irandering  whether  he  can  pot  any 
teast  in  what  he  heus  at  church,  if  you  let  him  think  mmey  is 
the  only  object  &  man  should  look  to  in  life." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  teach  him  that  lesson,"  remarked  my  grand- 
&therj  "and  if  I  did,  he  would  soon  perceive  my  praotioe  was 
difierent  from  my  precept.  He  has  already  accused  me  of  not 
giving  him  a  chance  of  being  a  good  boy,  because  I  have  never 
given  him  a  flogging,  for  he  knows  the  Bible  saye  '  Spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  chiid.'  " 

"  And  of  course  yon  told  him,"  said  the  Beotor,  "  that  it  meant, 
if  the  boy  who  deserved  the  rod  did  not  get  it,  he  was  likely  to  be 
qwiled ;  and  Terry  does  not  deserve  it." 

I  confess  I  had  my  own  opinion  on  that  Bubjeot,  being  aware  of 
divers  circnmstanoeB  for  which  a  little  obastisement  might  have 
been  doly  administered  ;  but  I  kept  it  to  myself.  The  conversa- 
tion got  on  to  anbjeots  in  wbich  I  had  no  interest,  and  which  I  did 
not  understand,  about  church  and  state  and  the  army,  whilst  I  was 
baming  to  tell  them  all  the  reasons  why  I  wanted  to  be  a  soldier ; 
I  wished  to  have  a  scarlet  coat  and  gold  lace,  and  ride  a  splendid 
horse,  like  Colonel  Brady,  of  the  King  of  Spain's  service,  whose 
picture  was  in  the  hall,  or  wear  a  silver  cuirass  and  helmet,  like 
field-Marshal  Graf  von  Brad^  who  was  depicted  over  the  mantel- 
piece, seated  on  a  champing  steed,  truncheon  in  hand,  directing  the 
charge  of  bis  squadrons  against  a  confused  mass  of  horsemen  in 
turbans.  That  money  liad  anything  to  do  with  all  this  bravery  I 
never  imagined,  and  I  could  now  only  conjecture  that  the  tailors 
charged  a  great  deal  for  such  fine  dresses.  When  I  retired  to  my 
little  room,  under  charge  of  Honour,  I  sought  for  information ; 
bat  my  good  nurse  oonld  not  tell  tne  much.  "  My  blither  is  is 
the  army  sojeriu,  and  he's  a  corplar  in  the  Buffs,  and  all  I  know 
is,  though  he  ses  he  abould  be  ped  more  nor  a  shilliu  a  day,  he 
hasn't  got  above  twopence  or  a  thruppenny  bit  to  bless  himself 
wid." 

"  Honny,  why  doesn't  grandfather  get  what  Sir  Richard  calls  an 
exact  account  of  the  loss  of  poor  mamma  1  Grandfather's  daughter- 
in-law  was  my  mamma,  wasn't  she  J " 

"Indeed  an  she  was.  Sorra  one  of  me  knows,  Masther  Terry 
alaaua,  why  they  don't  knowl  Shure,  how  could  the  docthor  get 
au  exact  recount  from  the  poor  lady,  and  she  at  the  bottom  of  the 
say!  People  ses  Sir  Bichard  has  got  more  money  nor  brains, 
though  he's  making  the  one  fly  before  the  other.  And  now  say 
yer  prayers — and  I  wish  it  was  a  pather  an'  ave,  an'  prayers  that 
could  be  of  nse  to  yon,  darlint,  yez  larned  to  say — and  go  to 
bei" 
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But  every  time  I  looked  at  the  portrait,  the  thought  of  Sir 
Biohard's  question  and  the  emharrassed  air  of  my  grand&tber 
came  into  luj  mind.  There  was  something  I  could  not  make  out 
in  the  story  I  had  heard  j  and  it  was  evident  othera  were  abo  not 
quite  satiated. 

Mohun's  parting  advice  came  to  my  mind.  A  day  or  two  after- 
wards my  grandfather  was  in  the  parlour,  and  I  on  a  stool  at  his 
feet  was  learning  my  lessooB  for  "  Mister  Nolan,  the  schoolmaster," 
who  came  regularly  to  teach  me,  "  unleaa  he  could  not  cross  the 
furd,"  when  the  Carra  was  flooded  (oh,  how  I  delighted  in  a,  rainy 
day  !) — though  it  was  hinted  that  Mister  Hoian's  floods  were 
sometimes  caused  by  a  drought,  which  could  only  he  slaked  in 
whisky.  The  old  man  was  watching  me,  aq^  I  was  roused  teom 
my  reverie  by  hia  voice. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Terry  t  You  look  very  dull  to-day. 
I  am  afraid  you  are  not  attending  very  much  to  your  grammar.  If 
you  don't  feel  well  tell  me,  and  we  will  have  a  holiday." 

"I  was  just  thinking  of  poor  mamma.  Mohun  told  me  to  ask 
you.  and  that  you  would  tell  me  some  day  how  she  was  lost." 

"  Have  you  not  heard,  Terry,  over  and  over  again,  your  mother 
was  drowned  r' 

"  I  have,  grandpapa." 

"  Then  why  do  you  ask  me  (" 

"  Because  I  want  to  know  more,  and  Mohnn  said  you  oould  tell 

"  Terry,  you  have  heard  from  Mohun  all  about  the  ship,-  and 
there  is  no  more  for  you  to  know — at  least  not  now,  my  child." 

"  Oh,  then,  there  is  something  I  shall  know  by-and-by,  is  there 
not,  dear  grandpapa !  Why  not  tell  me  now )  I  love  poor 
mamma  so — some  nights  I  lie  awake  thinking  of  her.  I  love  her 
picture  so,  and  I  am  sorry  God  let  her  be  drowned.  Oh,  grand- 
papa, do  tell  tne  all  now." 

"  Sly  dear  child,"  said  ray  grandfather,  with  a  look  which  I  had 
seldom  seen  on  his  face.  "  My  dear  child,  you  must  rest  content 
with  what  you  know  already,  and  yon  must  not  ask  me  these 
questions  again.  When  you  are  older  you  shall  hear  all  I  know ; 
and  then — then,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  my  darling  Terry,  it 
will  not  cure  your  sorrow  for  your  unfortunate  mother.  Ask  me 
no  more.     Be  content  to  know  she  is  lost  to  you  and  us  all." 

"  Grandfather,  I  have  been  reading  of  divers  in  the  sea.  Do  you 
think,  if  I  learned  to  dive,  some  day,  when  you  tell  me  all,  I 
could  go  out  and  find  poor  mamma's  bodyl" 

"  ,Alas,  Terry,  the  ocean  which  separates  her  from  yoa  is  too 
deep  for  any  diver.      Think  no  more  of  this.     Yon  pain  your 
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gisDcI&ther.  Be  patient,  xad  whea  70a  know  tUe  truth,  700  will 
aee  Z  was  right  not  to  tell  it  to  70a  now." 

"  Was  her  death  so  very  dreadful  %" 

"  Can  aii7  death  be  more  painful  or  dreadful  than  hers  of  which 
fOQ  have  heard  so  often  !  I  wish  that  70U  had  not  been  fascinated 
bj  that  picture — that  70a  had  Dot'seeo  it  7et.  There  are  things, 
TeiT7,  more  terrible  than  death.  Now  promise  me,"  he  said, 
"jou  will  not  open  70ur  lipa  to  me  about  this  again  till  I  give 
jon  leave.  Qood-bye  ;  I  am  going  out  for  a  little  drive,  and  hope 
to  hear  a  good  acoonut  of  70a  from  Mr.  Nolan."  And  with  a 
food  look  and  sigh  he  rose  from  his  chair,  patted  m7  head,  and 
kUsiog  107  forehead  walked  out  of  the  room. 

But  the  idea  had  now  begun  to  haunt  me.  There  was  some- 
thing  more  to.  learn;  I  could  think  of  nothing  else.  Wlien 
Mr.  Nolan  came  I  was  lying  on  the  ground  before  my  mother's 
picture,  sobbing  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  The  pedagogue 
conli  make  nothing  out  of  my  lessons  or  out  of  me,  and  even  the 
terrors  of  a  bad  report  to  the  Doctor  did  not  arouse  me  to  a  sense 
of  my  preterpluperfeot  of  "lego — I  read,"  nor  brighten  me  in 
"  Tare  and  Tret."  Mr.  Nolan  was  nibbing  a  pen  when  my 
grand&ther  returned. 

"  The  Muses,  Doctor,"  quoth  he,  "  have  deserted  our  little 
disciple.  Mnemosyne  hath  fled  for  the  day  ;  and  although  the 
ferala  be  forbidden  here,  perchance  diligence  might  he  Btimolated 
by  censure  and  curtailment  of  the  iligaocies  of  living — sugar,  and 
chrame,  and  the  like  of  that." 

My  grandfather  had  walked  over  to  me,  and  taking  up  my  arm 
placed  oge  hand  to  my  wriat  and  looked  at  me  closely.  "  Do  yon 
feel  a  headache,  Terr7 1" 

''  I  do,  grandpapa,  just  here."  There  was  a  throbbing  pain  and 
Gery  flashea  through  my  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Nolan,  I  think  we  will  not  ask  you  to  come  over 
to-morrow,  or  till  I  send  Fat  acroaa  the  bog  for  yon.  Master 
Teny  is  not  very  well ;  I  find  we  most  make  up  a  little  medicine, 
sod  give  him  rest  for  a  few  daya" 

It  was  long  ere  I  rose  from  my  bed  :  a  fever  had  declared 
itself.  I  remember  lights  before  my  eyes,  and  faces  as  in  a  vision 
— my  grandfather's,  Honoar's,  Mary  Butler's  ;  others  I  did  not 
know.  I  remember  crawling,  clammy  leeches  on  my  brow,  the 
ta&te  of  medicines  coming  through  the  disguises  of  the  most 
&v[nirite  jama ;  I  saw  in  my  sick  dreams  for  ever  the  heavenly 
figure  floating  in  the  air,  with  blue  eyes  fixed  on  mine,  and  fair 
hair  sweeping  oyer  my  shouldere,  and  arched  mouth  which  re- 
turned my  ardent  loving  kisses.     Will  you  bear  with  me  and  with 
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all  my  idle  memories  for  awhile )  I  buve  met  ia  my  life  men 
wbo  have  ttaid  they  never  knew  an  bonr'B  illnees,  and  I  pitied 
tbem,  for  if  they  spoke  the  truth,  theiy  oonld  not  have  experienced 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  convalescence,  the  placid  joy  of  re- 
covering health,  the  grateful  tribute  to  Self  paid  by  all  around  the 
fiick  bed,  which  becomes  a  throne  &om  which  the  sufferer  bebolda 
a  household  kneeling  and  paying  homage ! 

But  aa  I  lay,  with  a  Bort  of  languid  imntentment,  looking  at 
those  who  watched  me,  noting  the  tendecnesa  of  Hononr  and  the 
ever-growing  care  of  my  grandfather,  wbo  kicked  off  his  creaky 
boots  in  the  passage  below — stretching  my  limbs,  and  now  and 
then  baring  my  sleeve  to  look  at  the  bony  arm  and  wasted  Sogers, 
there  was  still  one  thought  in  my  head,  "  I  wonder  if  grandpapa 
will  tell  me  when  I  get  wel! ;  I  must  get  well  and  please  bim, 
and  then  perhaps  be  will  keep  bis  promise." 

Tbe  first  morning  that  I  was  dressed  to  make  an  excnrgioa 
to  another  room  Honour  was  delighted. 

"Ah,  thin  I  Masther  Terry,  ahure  and  yonr  breeches  is  two 
inches  too  short  for  yei.  Wby,  yev  grown  like  Jack  and  tbe 
Bane  Stalk.  Wirra !  wirra  !  it's  new  shoots  of  clothes  ye'll  have 
to  be  gettin'  on  all  sides.  It's  a  regular  goint  yer  become  all 
along  of  the  iarrer.  Bee  here  I  "  she  cried  to  oue  of  tbe  maids  ; 
"  see  here,  Katty,  if  Mastber  Terry's  pot  a'most  as  tall  as  I  am, 
and  if  be  isn't  becoming  the  picture  of  bis  mother  ! " 

Hatty  confirmed  Honour  on  both  points.  Then  oame  tbe 
return  of  strength,  which,  like  some  subtle  fluid,  slowly  filled  tbe 
body,  and  the  great  joy  of  going  downstairs  arrived  one  day  at  last. 

I  sat  in  tbe  sunshine  in  the  porch,  till,  for  \eij  weariless  and 
lack  of  rest,  I  begged  to  be  left  alone,  and  a^ked  my  grandfather 
to  go  out  for  bis  daily  ride  ;  and  then  I  dosed  away  in  tbe  sun- 
shine, and  tbe  face  and  form  of  my  mother  came  back  again.  I 
left  my  chair,  and  with  feeble  steps  tottered  through  the  passage 
till  I  came  to  tbe  door  of  the  old  "  State  Room,"  and  turning  the 
handle  I  entered,  and  with  eager  eyes  turned  to  the  accustomed 
panel.  Good  heavens  I  she  was  not  there  1  The  place  was 
vacant ;  tbe  picture  was  gone  1  Ere  I  could  collect  my  senses. 
Honour,  wbo  had  missed  me,  oame  into  the  room,  and  stood 
sgfaaet  at  my  face  of  despair. 

"  Ah,  thin,  Maather  Terry  !  ia  it  wantin'  to  get  your  deatji  yez 
are,  comin'  into  the  could  room  out  of  tbe  sun  ]  Yee  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yeraelf;  you'll  be  tbe  death  of  yer  poor  grandada, 
that's  done  notbin'  but  watcb  yez,  if  tbe  atckness  comes  on  yei 
again.      But  what  are  yez  cryin'  for,  at  all  at  all  1  " 

"  Ob,  Honny  !  what  have  tbey  done  with  mamma's  picture  i  " 
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"  The  piotber  I  A.11'  ahvin  hasn't  the  Doctfaor  stnt  it  to  Dablin 
to  git  a  tich  of  TBTfiiBb,  and  to  have  a  Dew  frame,  aa  the  Inj  j  one 
was  fiillin'  all  to  pieces,  an'  it  will  be  haok  agaia  afore  ye  can  b&j 
Jack  Sobiason.  I  wish  it  nivir  cam  here,  had  cess  to  it  for 
a  picther  I     I  think  it's  bewitched  ye^  Mastber  Terry,  abarely." 

Ab  1  got  better,  the  morbid  influence  of  my  illness,  or  vhaterer 
it  was,  passed  away,  bat  still  an  ever  presaot  thooght  was  of  my 
mother.  I  asked  so  ofben  about  the  portrait,  that  my  grandfather 
confeBsed  it  would  be  a  oongiderable  time  longer  before  an  artist  to 
whom  he  had  sent  it  oonid  repair  the  damage  it  had  sustained  by 
accident  on  the  jonmey  to  Dublin. 


CHAPTER      IV. 


WHEN  I  got  better,  I  was  aaked  over  to  the  Castle  to  spend  a 
few  days  for  change  of  air  and  scene.  There  were  ponies 
to  ride  and  chaises  to  drive  ;  there  were  gardens  and  orchards  ; 
there  was  a  great  pood  stocked  with  fish ;  and,  above  all,  there 
was  Mary  Butler  (I  had  been  forgiven  long  ago  for  my  little  fib, 
and  we  were  the  best  of  friends)  to  play  wicii  whenever  her 
governess,  Mdlle.  Petitot — whom  the  country  people  called 
"Sfamsell  Fotatoe" — would  let  her.  Sir  Hichard  I  ueldom  saw 
dnring  the  day.  There  were  grand  dinners  going  ou.  Mary  and 
I,  as  we  were  returning  frum  our  moming  walk  or  ride,  used  to 
meet  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  going  downstairs  to  their  breakfast, 
or  watched  them,  still  finer,  filing  in  to  dinner  ere  we  retired  to 
rest  fur  the  night. 

One  day,  as  we  were  seated  in  the  garden  in  an  arbour,  making 
honqaeta  out  of  a  lai^e  banket  of  Sowers,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  ''Mamaell  Potatoe,"  we  were  startled  by  hearing  the 
voices  of  people  coming  towards  us  along  the  walk.  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  tones  of  Sir  Itichard  and  Major  TnmbuU,  mingled 
with  those  of  ladies  laughing  and  chatting  gaily.  I  rose,  shy  and 
awkward,  and  prepared  for  flight ;  but  little  Mary,  turning 
towards  Mam'selle,  asked — "  Shall  Terry  and  I  go,  or  shall  we 
stay  till  uncle  comes  t" 

"  Mais  poiirqnot  non,  ma  ohSre  fille  t  tu  est  bien  propre — 
fraiche  comme  use  rose;  et  le  petit  Teny,  ponrqooi  va-t-U  se 
caeher  quand  tout  le  monde  aitne  le  pauvre  eniMt  1  Bestez  done, 
tone  les  deux,  ohen  enfans." 
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"  And  here,"  B«d  Sir  Bicbard,  "  is  one  of  M'Oracken'a  pet 
nrboura.  He  declares  it  ia  as  good  as  aQything  of  the  kind  can 
be." 

The  shadows  darkeoed  the  entrance,  and  I  heard  a  voice  sajigg, 
"  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  very  pretty.  And  here  is  mj  pretty  Mary, 
the  most  charming  flower  in  the  garden,  and  her  little  cavalier. 
Good  day,  mademoiselle  1  I  envy  you  the  charge  yoa  hav^  and 
the  place  of  your  retreat." 

It  was  my  Lady  Hantonby  who  spoke,  looking  at  \\a  throngh 
her  inseparable  glasses,  and  I  felt  my  cheeks  tingle  as  she  went  on 
— "  Isn't  that  Master  O'Brady,  or  O'Grady,  very  like  Gains- 
horough's  'Blue  Boj't" 

I  did  not  know  who  or  what  the  "  blue  boy  "  was,  but  I  did  not 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  people,'  who  were  all  philanderiag 
about  ns,  directed  specially  to  myself,  and  tamed  away. 

"  There,"  she  continued,  with  her  dry  laugh,  "  I  declare  we 
have  got  the  '  Bashful  Irishman'  at  taat.  It  is  only  at  such  an 
early  age  the  apecimen  is  ever  seen  ;  it  dies  young." 

"  I  suppose  it's  killed  in  the  ungenial  climate  it  is  removed  to 
on  transplantiDg.  Our  society  kills  the  interesting  creature!" 
joined  in  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

"  Ko,  my  dear  Dolly !  It  does  not  kill ;  but,  like  an  acid 
meeting  a  salt,  forms  out  of  it  an  insipid  neutral." 

And  as  they  swept  on  again  I  caught  the  words  from  Sir 
Hichard — "  Did  you  aee  how  you  ms^de  your  friend,  Doctor 
Brady's  little  grandson,  blush  1  He's  a  sensitive  little  fellow,  and 
has  been  very  ill  lately,  and  so  I  have  bad  him  over  to  keep  Mary 
company  in  her  solitude  here." 

"  Kind  and  unthoughtful  as  nsnal,  Dick,"  croaked  old  Mrs. 
Gregory,  his  cousin ;  "  you'll  have  him  and  Miss  Molly  getting  np 
a  youthful  attachment,  and  I  don't  suppose  you  would  approve  of 
the  matdi.  I  plighted  my  troth  when  I  was  seven  yeara  old — 
didn't  I,  Dick  1 " 

"  My  dear  Letty  1  your  flirtations  began  so  early — with  me, 
for  example — you  think  such  a  brilliant  commencement  is  the 
rule  instead  of  being  the  exception.  I  declare  we  must  not  talk 
euch  folly  within  the  children's  hearing.  Let  us  get  on,  or  we 
shall  be  late  for  our  tide." 

Mary,  who  had  heard  every  word  as  well  as  myself,  pot  her 
tittle  hand  in  mine  and  exclaimed,  laughingly — "  Mam'selte,  yon 
Bee  Terry  and  I  are  to  be  lovers,  and  I  shall  be  very  fond  of  him  if 
he  doesn't  tell  any  more  stories," 

Bat  Mam'selle  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  such  a  pro- 
nunciamiento  ;  and  she  said  with  great  severity — "  Mees  Maree,  a 
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leeiile  ladie  ks  you  ehonld  not  speak  suafa  dinga  ;  Master  Bradee 
blush  for  your  iDdiscreetneas  of  language."  At  which  Mary 
Uughed  immenaely. 

"  Why,  my  dear  goTerneas,  I  have  the  example  of  Consiu 
Letty,  aud  Terry  has  got  the  example  of  Uncle  lUohard  I  Ton 
lieard  what  they  aaid." 

But  Mam'selle  only  looked  at  her  watch,  and  with  a  little 
seream  exclaimed,  "It  is  dime  for  Mistere  Kotand  to  arrive  I 
Too  ran  off  to  de  stndy  or  you  shall  be  late,  mon  eher  petit 
Terty." 

And  as  I  departed  I  waa  aware,  from  the  Fetitot'a  manner, 
ebat  she  -waa  aboat  to  addresa  to  Miaa  Mary  Batler  an  oration  or 
admonitioD  on  her  indiscretiona,  which  that  young  lady,  toasing 
back  the  curie  from  her  forehead,  and  folding  her  handa  on  her 
Icaees  as  she  aat  amid  a  heap  of  flowera  and  bnuqueta,  prepared  to 
Tecave  with  an  expression  of  the  utraoat  composure  and  reaigna- 

Srery  day  my  grandfather  called  at  the  Castle  to  see  me,  and 
Dov  and  then  he  rode  out  with  Mary  and  myaelf  on  the  ponies, 
which  went  full  gallop  to  keep  pace  with  the  aioweat  trot  of  faia 
back.  One  rainy  morning,  on  putting  his  head  into  the  school- 
room,  he  said,  "  Dan  will  come  over  to  pack  up  for  yon  to- 
morrow, Terry.  The  pictnre  has  arrived,  and  it  is  time  for  you  to 
retnni  to  Iiongh-iia-Carra," 

"  What  picture  is  it  yonr  grandfather  apoke  of,  Terry  1 "  asked 
Maty  Butler.  "  He  spoke  aa  if  you  were  to  go  home  because  a 
picture  bad  arrived  there." 

"It  ia  mamma's  picture.  It  was  injured  going  to  I>ablin  to  be 
new  framed,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  it." 

"But  you  never  saw  your  poor  mamma,  Ten^,  I  think,  and 
how  can  you  be  fond  of  her  pictnre  i " 

"  But  I  am,  though.  I  like  to  look  at  her.  Oh  !  she  is  eo 
beautiful  J  Poor  mamma  waa  lost  at  sea,  you  know,  when  I  waa 
a  baby,  and  papa  died  in  the  army  in  India  juat  before." 

"They  were  talking  abont  it  downstairs  one  evening,  when  I 
*aa  called  in  with  the  dessert,"  said  Mary,  masingly ;  "  yes,  I 
wmember — Major  Tnmbull  was  praising  your  father,  and  aaying 
^hat  a  fine  fellow  he   waa  ;    and  he  said  your   mamma  was  the 

loveliest  creature  in  the  world,  but "  here  she  hesitated  and 

looked  down. 

"  But  what — oh,  Mary  I  I  entreat  of  you,  tell  me — what  were 
jou  going  to  say  t  Dear,  dear  Mary,  fell  me !  You  know  you 
cwmot  aay  you  don't  know,  for  it  would  not  be  true." 

"Well,  Terry,  perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  repeat  things  not 
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intended  for  me  to  hear.  It  might  hurt  yoo,  too  ;  and  it  is  jut  mi 
likely  Majoc  TumbuU  •w&a  wrong." 

"  If  yoa  don't  tell  me,  I  declare  I  will  ask  Major  Tiimbull  this 
veiy  minnte  what  he  said  of  roammA,"  I  exclaimed,  pasBioaately. 

"  I  cannot  help  that,  Teny.  But  you  must  say  everything  that 
happened  when  we  were  talking.  I  was  wrong,  perhaps,  at  first  ; 
hut  I  stopped  OS  soon  as  I  could,  Terry,  for  your  aake  ;  and  I  vou't 
say  a  word  more." 

I  knew  my  little  iriend  too  welL  I  threw  down  my  book,  and 
witU  bursting  heart  ran  downstairs  to  the  billiard-room,  whence 
came  the  click  of  the  balls,  and  the  voices  of  the  party  at  the 
Castle,  detained  indoors  by  the  rain.  For  a  moment  Z  stopped  at 
the  door  irresolute  i  in  another  I  stood  in  the  room,  astonished  at 
my  boldness,  and  sud — "  If  you  please,  Mt^or  TnruboU,  I  shonld 
like  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment." 

The  Major  was  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  a  fiu»  almost  the  colour  of 
an  orange,  at  least,  as  much  of  it  as  could  be  seen  between  the 
close  frizzled  whiskers,  which,  beginning  in  two  walls  above  hia 
ears,  where  they  seemed  inclined  to  run  into  his  shaggy  eyebrows, 
grew  together,  passing  two  oases  of  wrinkled  cheek,  and  a  thin, 
high  nose,  and  reinforced  in  their  course  by  a  heavy  drooping 
monatache,  grew  into  a  massive  beard,  black  as  his  short-cropped 
hair.  His  eye  was  keen,  dark,  and  quick,  and  there  was  something 
in  his  manner  which  made  one  feel  that  it  was  only  by  an 
exercise  of  self-control,  and  a  desire  to  be  civil,  that  Major 
TurnbuU  was  prevented  from  "ordering"  one  whenever  he  spoke. 
He  had  a  cue  in  one  hand  when  I  entered,  and  was  patting  the 
other  with  the  upper  part,  as  he  surveyed  the  table  and  meditated 
a  stroke.  "  Hullo  1 "  quoth  the  Major,  turning  round,  and  putting 
his  cue  bntt  on  the  ground,  as  with  his  left  hand  he  removed  a 
cigar  from  his  lips  and  let  out  a  prodigious  cloud  of  smoke.  "And 
what  the  dence  do  you  want  with  me,  my  little  man  t " 

"  Please,  Major,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  alone,  if  you  please." 

"  I  say,  Turnbnll,  this  looks  serious.  Shall  I  finish  your  game 
for  you  ? "  cried  Mr.  Casey.  "  It  is  a  cartel  Terry  has  brought 
you,  depend  on  it ;  I  never  saw  so  grave  a  youngster  in  my 
life." 

"  What  is  it,  my  boy  )  "  qnoth  the  Major,  kindly.  "  Speak  out, 
and  tell  me  what  it  is  you  want  of  me." 

"  Indeed,  Major  TurnbuU,  I  want  to  Bpesik  to  you  quite  alone— ^ 
only  you  and  I  two  together."  I  looked  at  him  alone,  and  saw  the 
quaint  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  What  on  earth  can  it  he  !  However,  I  never  refuse  an  inter- 
view to  a  gentleman,  and  we  will  have  it  out,"  he  stud,  with  a 
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amile,  "as  soon  as  I  haT«  finisbed  thu  gameof  bitliardi.  Sit  down 
there  beside  Lady  Hautonby  till  it  ia  over,  Terry," 

"No,  Major,"  I  replied,  for  I  waa  so  impatient  and  uigry  I 
coald  scarce  keep  in  my  tears  of  vexatioa  ;  "  I  will  wait  for  yon 
DQtude  in  the  hall,  if  you  please."  And  as  I  withdrew  I  beard  a 
laugh,  and  Lady  HantoD by  exclaimed — "What  a  rude,  ungidlaDt 
boy.  I  shall  not  foi]give  you.  Major  Turtibnll,  for  ezpoeiDg  me  to 
such  a  rebuff" 

But  X  did  not  care.  Tbe  cliok-olaok  of  the  balls,  the  pauses 
between,  tbe  drawling  call  of  the  gentleman  who  was  marking — 
"Fawty-taw !  Thawty-noine ! " — grated  on  my  ear,  and  seemed  inter- 
mia^e  ;  at  lengtii  there  was  a  thumping  of  cues  on  the  floor,  and 
a  dapping  of  hands,  and  th^i  Major  Tarubnll,  who  had  won  the 
game,  oame  ont  in  the  best  humour  in  the  world,  and  said — "Well, 
my  little  man,  and  what  do  you  want  to  see  me  for  ! " 

"  Do  come  into  the  greenhouse,  or  into  tbe  corridor,  or  anywhere 
that  I  can  speak  to  you,"  entreated  I.  "  Oh  J  yon  can't  think  how 
miserable  I  am," 

"  Whew  I  "  whistled  tlie  Major.  "  By  Jove,  this  ia  the  oddest 
thing.  Just  fimoy  !  Here  am  I  going  along  led  by  the  sleeve 
to  be  made  a  oon&dant  of  by  this  Tartar  of  a  boy.  £h } 
miserable,  Terry  t — why  then  you  must  be  in  love — or  maybe 
yon  owe  money  in  KOmoyle,  to  Mrs.  Mc24'ulty,  for  ginger- 
bread. One  can  be  cured ;  the  other,  especially  at  your  age,  is 
beyond  me."  I  did  not  mind  his  talk,  but  led  him  unretusting  by 
the  arm  till  we  came  to  a  glaas-covared  passage  leading  to  the 
greenhouses.  No  one  was  there.  I  shut  the  door,  and  then 
stopping  in  front  of  the  Major,  who  was  now  regarding  me  with 
an  expression  of  wonder,  and  a  certain  air  of  alarm,  I  said — "Major 
Tambull,  did  you  ever  aee  my  mother ) " 

"Eh,  what)— yonr  mother  !— Mary  Billing  1  'Billing  and 
Cooing,'  as  we  caUed  her.  Egad,  I  should  think  so — often  and 
often ;  why  do  you  ask,  Terry  f 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  which  hurt  me.  "  I  know  she 
is  dead,  and  I  can  never  see  her.  Major  Tambnll.  Oh  J  if  you 
knew  how  I  love  her.  I  can  only  look  at  her  picture.  I  can 
never  find  out  all  I  want  to  know  about  her.  No  one  will  talk  of 
her.  Bat  you  have  seen  har,  and  yon  knew  her — Hisa  Butler  has 
beard  yon  speaking  of  her.  Oh,  do.  Major,  tell  me  all  about  her, 
and  I  will  pray  for  yon  on  mj  knees  night  and  morning." 

The  Major  was  moved.  He  flopped  down  on  one  of  the  seats, 
and  said  lundly — ''  Come  here,  Terry  ;  sit  beside  me  and  tell  me 
what  jou  want  to  koow.  It's  odd,"  he  said,  musingly,  "it  ia  very 
— very  odd.     Here,  now,  is  her  picture  driving  her  poor  little  son 
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aa  road  &a well,  no  matter."     He  went  on  after  a  pause — 

"Your  mother,  Terry,  was,  without  exception,  the  lovelieat 
creature  I  ever  saw.  She  was  at  ouoe  pretty  and  beautiful.  That 
picture,  though  it's  good  enough,  is  no  more  equal  to  her  thuD 
that,"  said  the  Major,  suappiug  his  fingers  for  want  of  a  better 
simile.  "  Ijovely  I  by  Jove,  I  should  think  so.  Ask  Toweer,  who 
literally  went  mad  about  her  !     Ask  Jack  Nicholson,  who  went  to 

the  doga  about  her  !     Ask ;  but  what  the  dence  am  I  talking 

to  you  about!  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Terry,  every  man  Jack  of  ua, 
when  I  was  quartered,  years  ago,  at  Cawnpore,  was  perfectly  raving 
about  her  beauty,  and  her  grace,  and  her  fascinations,  and  her 
Bccomplisbmente.  No,  I'm  wrong  there — hold  hard — Belle  Billing 
was  not  sccomplished.  In  t&ct,  how  oonld  she  be  !  She  never 
was  in  Europe,  aud  they  don't  do  the  finiBhing  touches  in  India — 
in  fact,  can't  educate  anything  bnt  natives,  tigers,  bad  livers,  and 
the  pagoda-tree.     Besides,  old  Billing  was  an  awful  scamp.     That 

is You  see,  Terry,  being  your  grandfather,  I  should  not  *wy 

that,  perhaps — but  he  wag  a  terrible  fellow  for  beer  and  play.  No 
doubt  about  it.  Ask  any  old  Indian  when  you  grow  up  what 
Beery  Billin<T  was.  He  was  not  in  tho  Company's  eervice — not 
regularly.  He  had  been  brought  up  under  old  SWnner.  He  was 
rather  a  pet  of  Sadut  AH — he  commanded  the  crack  regiment  of 
the  King  of  Oude,  and,  by  Jove,  usedn't  be  to  give  it  to  the 
talookdara.     I  remember  hearing " 

"  Oh,  dear  Major  TumbuU,"  inteirupted  I,  "  tell  me  about  him 
after.     !Now  let  tee  hear  you  speak  of  poor  dear  mamma." 

"  Foot  dear  mnmma  I  "  eaid  the  Major,  repeating  my  wgrds 
twice,  and  emitting  another  oloud  of  tobacco.  "  Do  yon  know 
that  sounds  very  ftinny  !  Fancy  this  great  Irish  tad  talking  to 
me  here  in  the  middle  of  Ireland  of  Molly  Billing  as  '  poor  dear 
mamma  1'  Egad,  it  is  astouishiug.  Yes — let  me  think — Well,  aa  I 
was  saying,  your  mother's  father  married  some  girl  who  came  out 
on  spec  with  a  cargo  of  spine — a  Miss  Deighton,  I  remember  it  wa?, 
because  poor  Jem  Deighton,  who  was  some  sort  of  relative  of  hers, 
had  a  quarrel  with  Billing  about  bis  treatment  of  her,  and  hit  him 
through  the  shoulder,  which  made  Billing  behave  worse  to  her 
than  ever.  She  went  olf— That  is — hem — there  was  a  separatiou, 
you  know.  Your  grandmother  died  soon  after,  and  eld  Billing 
was  left  with  one  little  daughter,  who  was  brought  up  quite  among 
the  natives.  That  was  your  roother.  She  could  talk  Feruau  like 
an  interpreter,  and  understood  all  the  dialects,  and  played  on  their 
cursed  instruments. — Ay,  by  Jove,  she  made  music  out  of  them, 
too,  though  it's  almost  incredible.  I'm  not  quite  sure  if  she  didn't 
wear  bangles  when  she  was  young,  and  I  know  she  had  a  tiny  hole 
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in  her  nostn},  where  they  made  her  wear  a  ring  till  she  took  it  ont. 
Well,  Colonel  Billing  got  into  trouble  witli  the  Oade  people  at  last. 
He  burned  a  fort  with  a  talookdar  in  it,  by  way  of  makiog  faim 
pay  Dp  his  taxes,  and  it  was  said  he  didn't  keep  his  accounts  on 
the  sqaare.  He  fled  to  Cawiipore  with  his  daughter,  then  a  little 
ereatnre,  the  loveliest  you  ever  naw,  and  lived  at  the  various  messes, 
pestering  the  Government,  when  he  was  sober,  with  petitions  and 
memorials,  aod  plotting  with  rascally  malcontents  in'Lnoknow, 
and  going  from  bad  to  worse — in  fact,  he  was  atremendons  scamp. 
Pm  sorry  to  say  so  of  your  grandfather,  Tetry.  Driving  home 
one  night  from  mess,  old  Jack  Billing  insisted  on  putting  his  buggy 
over  a  cliff  near  the  river,  and  saved  some  one  tlie  tronble  of  break- 
ing his  neck.  The  Belle  was  sorrier  for  him  than  he  deserved. 
As  I  tell  you,  his  daughter  grew  up  more  beautiful  every  day. 
All  the  ladies  of  the  station  were  delighted  to  have  her  with  them 
till  she  became  the  belle,  and  then  she  had  a  bad  time  of  it  with 
the  young  ones.  They  said  she  was  flighty,  extravi^nt,  mis- 
chievous— all  sorts  of  things.  But  no  one  could  stand  her  smile 
and  her  playfulness  when  she  desired  to  gain  them.  The  Briga> 
diet's  wife  was  like  a  mother  to  her,  and  it  was  believed  they 
would  adopt  her.  Your  father's  regiment  came  to  the  station  jast 
after  her  father's  death.  In  less  than  two  months  we  were  all 
envying  poor  Brady — one  of  the  dearest,  kindest,  bravest,  simplest 
souls  ever  God  put  breath  into— for  his  good  fortune  in  being 
about  to  marry  the  Belle  of  India.  That  is,  the  young  fellows 
did.  Some  of  the  old  'una,  and  all  the  women,  shook  their  heads. 
'  I  hope  they  may  ba  happy,'  said  the  Brigadier's  wife  tome — I 
was  a  sub  then,  and  aide  to  the  General — '  but  I  fear  it  may  not 
be  so.'  It  was  in  the  evening,  as  we  were  looking  at  the  last  of 
the  litters  moving  off  to  the  hills  where  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  going  to  spend  their  honeymoon.  I  was  rather  startled,  for 
Mrs.  Crosby  was  a  kind,  good  woman,  and  hated  scandal,  and  was 
as  fond  as  a  mother  of  Mary  Billing,  '  Can  there  he  any  doubt  of 
it,  my  dear  madam  ! '  I  exclaimed,  '  I  can  answer  for  hiia  with 
my  life  ;  and  yon  know  what  she  is,'  '  Alas  !  I  do  not,'  said  Mi-s. 
Crosby.  '  I  confess  1  never  could  understand  her.  She  could  win 
any  one  in  a  moment ;  but  when  she  had  won  him  or  her,  she 
Bang  away  her  triumph  and  cared  for  it  no  longer.  I  almost 
bncy,  if  a  human  creature  could  be  so,  she  has  no  soul — like  that 
water-maiden  of  De  la  Mothe  Fouqug.  She  is  so  vain,  so  fond  of 
pleasure,  so  intensely  selfish.  Poor  thing,  she  is  very  young ;  and 
then  think  how  she  has  been  brought  up.  I  almost  &noy  she 
loved  Charles  Fraserat  one  time.  Alter  the  race  ball  I  spoke  to 
her  about  htm.   She  reddened  a  little,  and  said — '  Oh,  yes ;  ChaTli>- 
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ia  a  dear  daddy  loog-Iegs.  But  he's  got  e 
dear  Mrs.  Crosby,  I  Lave  told  him  it  is  do  {^ 
I,  '  Oaptain  Brady  ia  not  over  troubled  with  rupees  either.'  '  No  ; 
bat  then  she  had  heard  he  had  a  rich  old  &ther,  and  a  fine  place 
at  home,  and  that  he  had  noble  rehktious,  great  prospects,  and  was 
certain  to  get  on  in  the  army.*  '  He  has  do  noble  relations  in 
Eogland,'  I  remarked.  '  There  is  a  Spanish  grandee  of  the  name 
who  is  related  to  them.  He  has  a  cousin  a  field-marshal  of  the 
empire  and  a  count ;  and  another  who  ia  head  chamberlain  to  the 
King  of  N^aple^.'  She  laughed  and  said — "  It's  all  the  same  to  me. 
What  do  I  care  about  £ugland  1  I  was  never  ther&  His  bnrra 
sahibs  in  Spain  and  those  other  plaeea  will  Hke  me  all  the  better," 
The  fact  is,  dear  Mr.  Tumbull,  she  ia,  I  am  aorry  to  say,  rather 
ignorant,  and  very  selfish.  I  was  pained  to  aee  her  face  yesterday 
when  I  took  out  my  jewel-case  to  give  her  some  presents.  You 
saw  the  diamond  and  emerald  set  she  wore  !  Well,  it  was  in  the 
case  in  which  I  have  my  court  diamonds,  which  belonged  to  my 
aunt,  Lady  Trafibrd,  and  when  I  gave  them  to  her,  her  eyes  were 
fixed  with  a  look  which  made  me  feel  almost  cold  on  the  large 
diamonds,  and  she  seemed  quite  disappointed  when  I  closed  the 
box.'  I'm  telling  you " — the  Major  had  gone  on  smoking  and 
talking,  and  now  stopped — "  Terry,  what  Mrs.  Crosby  said.  Don't 
cry,  my  lad  ;  I  did  not  say  I  believed  it." 

"Yes,"  I  sobbed,  "you  are  all  abusing  her — all  down  on  my 
poor  dead  mother." 

"  Terry,"  aaid  the  Major,  gravely,  "  if  you  go  on  in  this  way  I 
will  tell  you  no  more  j  and,  begad,  I  think  I  have  told  you  a  good 
deal  too  much," 

I  pressed  his  hand,  and  my  eyes  entreated  him  to  forgive  me. 

"  Well,  but  what  use  will  it  be ) "  remonstrated  tfie  Major. 
"  You  aek  me  to  tell  you  all  I  know,  and  you  get  fretted  if  I  do. 
I  was  only  telling  you  what  a  very  good  kind  friend  of  your 
mother's  stud  of  her  before  her  marriage.  In  &ct,  I  know  little 
more,  my  lad,"  he  continued,  slowly,  "  than  that  your  father  and 
mother  came  back  from  the  hills,  where  they  had  been  very  gay 
and  hospitable,  giving  splendid  parties,  which  he  detested ;  and 
they  lived  very  fast  in  the  plains — a  la^e  establishment.  I  am 
obliged  to  talk  to  you  as  if  you  understood  all  these  things,  you  see. 
I  dare  say  your  grandfather  can  tell  you  it  cost  a  lot  o£  money. 
Any  way  the  thing  could  not  go  on  without  a  great  fortune  to 
back  it.  But  any  one  who  could  have  seen  the — ah,  yea,  Mrs. 
Brady — in  all  her  glory,  driving  her  little  pony  team  to  the  band 
parade,  with  no  end  of  mounted  grooms  and  chupraaaiee,  and 
tunning  footmen  in  attendance,  beheld  the  gay  levee  round  bei 
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oaniftge,  and  watched  her  receiving  homage  from  every  man  jack 
witLio  miles  of  the  statioD,  would  have  thought  ruiu  a  cheap 
price  to  be  the  huRband  of  such  a  hrilliaot  being  as  Mem  Sahib 
Brady  Mohtea  I  can  tell  you,  as  I  aaiil,  but  little  more.  Tha 
Brigadier's  time  waa  up,  and  I  went  back  to  my  regiment  soon 
after  their  return." 

The  Major  paused  for  a  moment.  He  reflected  and  cohtiaaed — 
"You  know,  Terry,  your  father  had  a  bad  wound  before  his 
marriage  }  Well,  he  got  very  weak  and  ill.  He  was  ordered 
kime  on  sick  leave  ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  fellow  can't 
go  when  the  doctors  bid  hiu.  I  heard  of  bis  death,  [loor  dear 
fellow,  when  I  was  up  bsar-sbootiog  in  Kashmir,  after  you  were 
born.  And  the  next  thing  I  heard  was  the  loss  of  the  Jloai-ghire 
—the  wreck  in  which  you  were  saved,  and  so  many  were  lost,  my 
poor  boy  !  " 

"  Tes,"  I  cried  ;  "  I  waa  saved  !  Why  was  I  not  lost  with  my 
darling  mother  !  I  am  quite  miserable  when  I  tbiuk  of  it. 
Grandfather  is  very  kind,  but  I  would  sooner  have  been  washed 
avay  with  her  than  live  en  always  thinking — thinking — dreaming, 
and  wishing  to  see  her — Oh  1  ao  sick  I  am  wishing — and  all  in 

"This,  boy,  is  qnite  absurd.  Why,  if  your  mother" — the 
Jfajor  broke  out,  dashing  down  his  cigar — "  could,  by  cutting  off 
a  carl  of  her  hair,  save — well — herself.  You  see  she  was  that 
kind  of  woman  who  isn't  easily  understood  j  and,  by  the  Lorii, 
Terry  ! "  he  added,  "  I  am  not  sure  this  moment  what  became  of 
her.  If  she  didn't  want  to  be  drowned,  hang  me  if  the  Indian 
Ocean  could  do  it." 

"  I  cannot  uuderstand  you.     Are  you  not  sure  she  was  lost  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  courcte.  But — oh,  yes  1  certainly  lost,"  said  the 
llajor,  lighting  another  cigar.  "  Lost  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt. 
You  see,  Terry,  there  was  awful  confusion  on  board — a  crowd  of 
native  women,  ayahs,  and  all  that  sort.  Your  mamma's  name 
waa  put  in  the  list  of  those  who  perished.  I  wonder,  by  the  bye, 
what  they  would  have  done  at  Lougb-na-Carra  had  your  mother 
arrived  there  with  all  her  staff.  So  you  know,  she  left  Calcutta 
.  with  seventeen  domestics,  male  and  female  I  Some  of  the  women 
certunly  went  over  the  side — no  doubt  of  that.  When  I  tell  you, 
Terry,  that  all  the  questions  you  have  put  to  me  are  due  to  my 
tajiug  several  of  the  passengers  declared  they  saw  your  mother  at 
Galle  after  the  ship  put  in  there,  you  may  fancy  how  wrong  I  was 
to  repeat  eucb  goesip,  and  get  myself  into  this  long  confab  with 
you." 

"  But  if  she  was  alive  after  the  wave  washed  the  others  away. 
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and  tbe  sUp  arrived  at  that  place,  whera  did  elie  die, 
became  of  niamnia  ? " 

"'Pon  my  honour,  Teny,  I  don't  know.  WheD  I  said 
I  should  properly  have  Raid  '  she,'  for  it  was  only  Mrs,  T) 
who  came  with  your  mother  from  Lucknow,  where  slie  wei 
her  huaband's  death,  that  said  it." 

"  And  what  did  she  aay,  air  ) " 

"  Mrs.  Trimmer  was  a  chatty  old  person — mach  gi 
scandal,  Terry.  She  used  to  tell  us  all  at  Leamington  a 
fiuite  sure  she  saw  yon  mother  in  Gfalle,  walking  to  the  qui 
that  she  went  off  in  a  boat  to  a  foreign  ship  which  -was  boi 
the  French  settlement  below  Madras — Pondicherry  it's  calh 

"Why  should  she  go  there  if  she  were  safe  J" 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  say." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  servants ) " 

"  Tbey  )  Oh  !  they  stopped  at  Galle ;  all  except  that  pi 
fellow  yonr  native  nurse.  Captain  Fraaer,  who  was  ou 
coming  home,  and  who  was  taking  charge  of  your  m: 
arranged  all  that,  and  could  have  told  you  more  than  I  can. 
he  was  taken  ill  at  Galle,  and  when  he  recovered,  instt 
coming  home  he  went  hack  to  India,  and  has  never  returned 
I  declare,"  said  ^e  Major,  looking  at  bis  watch,  "  it's  near 
time.  Now,  my  dear  lad,  Pve  told  you  everything  I  thinl 
would  care  to  know ;  and  were  you  not  the  son  of  my  dei 
friend,  I  assure  you  I  should  have  thought  you  rather  a 
Good-bye  ;   we'll  meet  often,  I  dare  aay." 

He  was  opening  the  door,  when  a  thought  stiTick  liiUj 
closing  it,  he  said  softly, 

"  I  am  thinking  it  is  very  foolish  of  you  to  disturb  your 
by  this  anxiety  about  your  mother,  who  must  be  dead  and  go 
many  years.  It  ^ill  be  better  for  year  peace  to  think  of  i 
more.  Always  keep  your  father's  memory  in  honour,  for  he 
a  trump.  And  remember,  Terry,  I  can't  do  much,  bat  if  evei 
want  anything  except  advice  or  money — if  I  gave  yon  the  fii 
would  be  bad  perhaps  ;  and  of  the  second  I've  little  indei 
come  to  me  for  your  father's  sake,  and  Pll  do  my  best.  Goad. 
again." 

I  sat  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  which  caused  the  Major's  w 
to  sound  as  if  they  came  to  me  in  a  dream.  1  had  read  of  n 
caloUB  escapes  from  shipwreck — bow  a  plank  or  a  spar  had  b 
some  half-lifeleBs  creature  into  a  calm  creek,  or  a  ware  had 
him  ashore ;  and  how,  after  years  of  absence,  the  lost  oce 
returned  to  friends  and  home.  X  had  oftentimes  pictured 
myself  a  nook  in  some  lone  islet,  where,  surrounded  by  stra 
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pUntsand  flowers  and  animala,  tamed  bylierbt'antjandgentleneffl, 
my  mother  was  living — perbaps  with  her  faithtiil  servant,  perhaps 
beld  ID  mild  captiTit;  by  amiable  savages.  India  wa<i  to  me  a 
land  of  marvels  and  wooders — the  hauot  of  genii  and  msgicianti. 
Wliy  might  oot  the  lovely  gitl  have  been  carried  in  safety  by  some 
labile  charm  through  the  seas,  and  found  a  haven  in  one  of  the 
happy  isles  t  "  Telemachns,"  the  "  Tales  of  the  Genii,"  "  Kobinson 
Crusoe,"  "  Feriloas  Adventures,"  and  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  lent 
their  aid  to  a  hundred  devices,  conjectures,  and  theories.  I  vowed 
over  and  over  again  that  the  first  U!<e  of  my  independence  and 
manhood  should  be  to  make  full  exploration  of  all  the  reef^,  and 
caves,  and  islands  fiir  and  near,  where  the  cruel  sea  had  plaj'od  ita 
part.  Many  a  happy  hour  had  I  spent  in  the  imaginary  search, 
crowned  by  the  bliss  of  diHCOVering  what  I  sought  for.  Into 
these  secrets  of  my  soul  I  let  no  one  pry  ;  they  were  kept  and 
nartured  for  myself  alone  ;  I  feared  to  espose  my  meditations  and 
my  plans  to  the  rough  criticism  which  might  destroy  the  illusions. 
Sal  now,  somehow  or  other,  the  story  I  had  just  heard  seemed  to 
search  them  out — the  ideal'  I  had  enshrined  in  my  heart  was 
rudely  shaken  in  its  place.  "  Biliing  and  Cooing,  as  we  called 
ber" — "Belle  Billing!" — these  and  other  words  he  hud  used 
about  "fellows  being  in  love"  with  her— th&.  account  of  her 
fttber— the  tone  in  which  lie  spoke,  as  if  she  were  an  extrava- 
gant, heartless  creature,  who  had  not  made  my  father  happy,  and 
who  flirted  with  every  one,  and  was  so  selUsh  !  "  Could  it  be 
trael  No!  Do  not  believe  them,  Terry!  Nature  itself  pleads 
in  yonr  breast  against  these  thoughts.  And  instead  of  confirming 
the  story  of  her  late,  the  Major's  gossiping  reports  render  it  all  the 
m<H«  likely  she  is  living." 

The  grating  of  wheels  on  the  drive  outside  interrapted  my  re- 
flections. It  was  the  old  carriage  from  Longh-na'Carrs,  and  I 
hastened  away  to  my  room  to  get  ready  for^iy  return. 

**  And  mamma's  picture  has  come  home,  grandpapa  VI  asked, 
ID  great  glee,  as  we  were  driving  back.  "  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see 
her  again."  ■ 

"  yes ;  your  favourite  study  is  in  its  old  place.  I  must  tell  yon 
thai  I  have  decided  on  sending  you  to  Dublin  to  school ;  and  as 
you  are  so  very  fond  of  that  picture,  I  have  got  an  artist  to  take 
a  copy  of  it,  which  you  can  have  and  hang  up  in  your  room  whea 
you  go  to  Dr.  Ball's,  next  month," 

The  blow  of  the  announcement  was  softened,  bnt  the  eflaot  of 
the  surprise,  the  new  idea  that  I  was  to  leave  Lough-na-Carra, 
prevented  my  saying  a  word. 

"Dr.  Bail  is  an  excellent  man,"  continued  my  grandfather}  "h- 
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will  take  every  care  of  you,  and  yon  will  not  be  alone.  Manrice 
Prendergast  is  going  tbere  too,  and  you  will  leave  together  in  a,  few 
weeks.  It  will  only  be  till  Midsummer,  when  you  come  home  for 
the  holidays." 

Maurice  Frendergaafc  waa  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  who 
had  a  Bmall  estate  not  very  far  from  Lough-na-Carra.  He  waa  a 
good-looking  boy,  about  my  own  age,  but  less  strongly  built  ;  and 
Mr.  Nolan,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  bis  educa- 
tion, declared  he  was  "  impiger,  iraeundus,  vnexorabiUs — a  temper 
rather  of  Achilles  than  of  Hector — in  fact,  a  perfect  young  divil  at 
times,  as  the  Prendergasts  were  apt  to  be."  Still  it  was  a  comfort 
to  have  him  as  a  companion  ;  and  my  regrets  at  my  departure 
were  much  diminished  when  on  running  into  the  old  room  I  saw 
underneath  the  picture  of  my  mother  resting  on  the  floor,  a  canvas 
of  the  same  eize,  with  a  copy  so  fairly  executed  as  to  give  little 
cause  for  objection.  The  eyes  were  more  blue,  the  colour  on  the 
cheeks  waa  brighter,  the  teeth  were  whiter,  the  hair  feirer,  but  the 
expression  was  at  first  sight  pretty  nearly  the  same  ;  and  it  was 
only  on  a  close  examination  that  I  missed  something  in  the  copy 
which  was  in  the  original,  and  yet  I  could  not  say  what.  Under 
the  new  frames  of  the  pictures  were  tablets,  on  which  was  inscribed, 
"Mary,  wife  of  Captain  Brady;  »tat.  16.  Obiit  STth  May, 
tetat.  18." 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  JOUBNET- 

IT  was  on  a  bright  frosty  morning  towards  the  end  of  January 
that  the  Sligo  royal  mail  drove  iip  to  the  "Desmond  Arms," 
in  the  town  of  Kilmoyle,  to  change  horsea,  and  to  take  up  the  two 
juvenile  passengers  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  parlonr  and  running 
oat  every  jiow  and  then  to  take  a  look  up  the  main  street  for  the 
coach.  Mr.  Prendergast  and  the  Doctor  were  discussing  politics, 
the  Peform  Bill  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  over  the  fire. 
Maurice  and  I,  proud  of  the  permission  to  travel  outside,  had 
arranged  our  Ingg^e  in  two  piles  at  the  door,  and  were  diacuaeiag 
the  probable  character  of  Dr.  BalL 

"  He  is  an  awful  fellow  for  caning,  I  can  tell  you.  He  used  to 
lick  my  father  till  he  was  black  and  blue  :  and  Dan  Casey  waa 
taken  away  because  the  Doctor  battered  him  so,"  said  Manrioe. 
"  But  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  he  can't  be  so  strong.  If  he 
tries  to  whale  me,"  he  added,  setting  his  teeth,  « 111  kick  his  shina 
and  blacken  his  eyeij." 
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"  Whose  t "  exclftiraed  I,  "  Dan  Casey's  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Maurice,  fiercely,  "  Dr.  Ball's,  or  any  one  elge'a 
who  ventures  to  beat  me." 

"  Eat  if  you  deserve  it  1 " 

"2{i>  matter  whether  or  no.  Ill  try  not  to  deserve  it,  and  if  I 
can't  help  it  that's  not  my  fault,  and  I'm  not  to  be  licked  for  what 
I  can't  help.     Eat  I  say,  what  have  you  got  there !  " 

The  helper  had  just  krought  in  a  large  square  case  and  pat  it  up 
gainst  the  wall  near  my  boxes. 

"  That's  my  mother's  picture,"  I  replied.  "  It's  going  to  Dublin 
with  me." 

"But  you're  not  going  to  take  it  to  school  with  youl"  said 
Maurice.      "  You'll  have  all  the  chaps  laughing  at  you." 

"  I  am,  indeed  j  let  them  laugh,  and  welcome.    Here  comes  oat 

The  four  horses,  with  outstretched  necka,  dilated  nostrils,  and 
heaving  sidea,  were  already  going  off  to  the  Btables,  wreathed  in 
steam,  and  Mr.  Tunka,  the  coachman,  was  surveying  us  over  the 
rim  of  a  glass  of  "  spirits,"  his  red  face  rising  from  a  cloud  of 
mufflers,  and  his  drab  coat  of  many  capes  jnst  leaving  a  glimpse  of 
the  scarlet  and  gold  lace  which  were  the  admiration  of  the  road  iu 
fine  weather ;  the  <Mily  sign  of  his  dignity  as  a  royal  servant  now 
visible  being  a  hroad  gold  band  on  his  battered  wide-brimmed 
beaver;  as  my  grand&ther  and  Mr.  Prendergast  emerged  from  the 
inn  in  conference  with  M'Cluskey,  the  Guard— a  short,  square-set, 
active  fellow,  with  a  quick  brown  eye,  high  cheek  bones,  and  broad 
face.  "  I'll  never  lose  sight  of  them  till  I  hand  them  over  to  the 
doctor's  man  at  the  post^ffice.  The  two  outsides  that  were  booked 
from  Boyle,  Mr.  Tunks,"  he  added  to  the  coachman-.  Mr.  Tunks 
gave  a  grunt.  It  was  his  usual  style  of  conversation,  and  it  was 
quite  wonderful  how  much  he  could  make  the  guttural  sound 
express.  There  was  a  tradition  that  many  years  ago  he  was  a 
colloquial,  lively  sort  of  person,  but  that  having  overturned  his 
coach  and  killed  a  passenger  by  careless  driving  whilst  conversing 
with  the  box-seat,  he  had  made  a  vow  against  gratuitous  speech, 
and  had  kept  it. 

"Now  thin,  Pat,  look  sharp  there.  Get  up  these  things,  you 
and  Owney.    And  what's  that  V  he  shouted,  as  the  two  men  took 

Dp  my  wooden  case,  "  what  in  the  name  of  all  that's  good  are  you 

goiQ(5  to  do  with  that  t" 
"  It's  Lough-na-Carra  luggage,  Mr.  M'Cluskey,  belonging  to  the 

yoDDg  masther." 
"  And,  shnre,  don't  you  see  it  can't  go  ?     It  (an't  go  into  the 

Imx.  anyway,  and  I  can't  have  it  stuck  up  there,  as  if  it  was  a 

diniDg-table  at  Dublin  Castle.'' 
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"  Well,  never  mind,  Terry,"  said  my  grandfather,  "  it  aliall  go  up 

by  the  coach.  It  will  be  only  a  day  afcnr  ;  this  in  the  mail,  aud 
they  doa't  take  such  heavy  things.  Now  mount,  my  boy ;  you 
have  the  two  seats  behind  the  coachman." 

The  doctor  embraced  me  affectionately,  old  Mr.  Prendergast 
shook  hands  with  hla  Bon,  Mr.  Tunks  clambered  up  to  his  peroh, 
exhibiting  two  enormoiu  top  boots  in  the  feat.  The  Guard  had 
sprang  lightly  into  hla  seat,  and  the  helpers  were  just  about  letting 
go  the  horBen'  heads,  whilst  Mr.  Tunks's  whip-losh  was  describing 
a  long  curve  iit  the  air,  wheu  there  v/aa  a  cry  of  "  Stop  1  atop  a 
minnte  i "  and  a  groom  in  the  blue  and  white  livery  of  the  Gaatle 
dashed  ulongeide  on  a  smoking  horse,  with  a  parcel  under  his  arm, 
and  a  little  note,  "it's  for  you,  Masther  Terry.  The  young  miasua 
sent  it  to  you,  and  Sir  Richard's  put  sometliiDg  inside.  Begorra, 
the  mail  was  nigh  startiu'  too  soon  for  nie."  In  another  instant, 
to  the  "  All  right  behind  ! "  of  the  Guard,  the  leaders  were  let  go, 
the  Guard  executed  a  flourishing  and  broken  version  of  "  Garry- 
owen  "  on  his  Kent  bugle,  and  amid  "  God  bless  you  I  "  from  the 
dear  grandfather,  and  the  "  hurroo  "  of  the  crowd  of  idlers  always 
present  on  such  occasions,  the  Sligo  mail  weut  off  at  ita  fixed  rate 
of  nine  Irish  miles  au  hour. 

The  parcel  lay  at  my  feet.  The  letter,  with  a  large  seal,  was 
one  of  the  kind  known  to  young  ladies  in  the'pre-envelope  period, 
being  a  pentagon  of  many  folds,  and  was  directed  in  a  large  angular 
hand  to  "  Master  Brady,  passenger  to  Dublin."  I  opened  it,  and 
inside  was  a  piece  of  paper,  rather  dirty  and  discoloured,  which 
proved  on  subseqaeut  examination  to  be  an  Irish  bank-note,     I 

"January  27,  W«n'»diiy  Night. 

**  Mr  Dear  Terut, — Uncle  and  mam'selle  have  let  me  write  to 
you,  and  so  I  write  to  say  how  aoiTy  I  am  you  are  going  to  leave  us, 
Mam'aelle  says  I  should  say  this  in  French;  but  I  think  you  would 
like  English  better.  Be  sure  not  to  forget  uf,  and  say  your  prayers 
always.  I  send  you  a  cake  we  had  made  for  you  ;  1  hope  you  will 
like  it.  Uncle  is  sorry  too  you  are  going.  He  hopes  you  will 
accept  the  present  he  sends  yon,  and  that  it  m:iy  be  useful,  yon 
are  not  to  get  into  fights  ;  but  Major  TurnbuU  says  if  any  boy  tries 
to  bully  you  you  must  not  let  him,  and  that  may  lead  to  fighting. 
The  cake  is  a  seedcake.     Adieu. 

"  Believe  me  to  remain  very  tnily, 

"  Mart  Butler. 

"  Mrs.  Burgees,  Mam'selle,  and  all  of  iis  send  their  regards. 

"  N.B. — We  will  see  you  at  Midsummer," 
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I  rrad  the  letter  twice,  folded  it  up,  sod  put  it  into  the  pocket 
of  my  jacket,  under  my  greatcoat.  When  I  looked  up,  Maunce  was 
TegHi-ding  me  from  under  his  dark  eyebrows  with  a  curious  cxpres- 
eiau,  Imc  he  said  nothing.  I  was  delighted  'with  the  buoyancy  of 
the  motion,  the  rush  of  the  keen  air,  the  wide  view  across  the  flat 
rounlry,  bounded  by  the  blue  hills  over  the  course  of  the  Shannon. 
I  hitd  left  my  pays  de  eonrtai«8ance — all  was  new  to  me.  From 
tioie  to  time  Mr.  M'Cluakej  shouted  out  scraps  of  infoFmation  over 
the  pile  of  luggage. 

"That's  Mr.  Joyce's,  of  Beanpai-k  ! — there,  ever  so  far  beyant, 
is  PerBse  of  Blackcaatle  I  Look  at  the  Bound  Tower  there — built 
be  the  Danes  it  was,  though  the  Doctor  will  have  it  that  CUristians 
had  ft  hand  in  it.  This  is  Ballyduff  we're  ooming  into — divil 
Bnch  a  place  for  piga  in  Ireland — and  there's  no  keeping  free  of 
tbem." 

AboIo  on  the  horn  gave  warning  to  the  pigs  aad  their  proprietors 
of  the  coming  danger,  and  we  drove  through  Ballyduff  without  any 
«erioDg  casualty,  althongit  there  was  a  considerable  deal  of  grunting 
(rom  Mr.  Tunks,  and  of  gruating  and  squealing  from  the  pigs,  as  they 
vere  coerced  by  whip  and  stick  to  leave  their  pleasant  places.  We 
had  left  the  town  when  Maurice,  who  had  been  sitting  silent,  said — 

"  Do  you  often  go  to  the  Castla  %  " 

"Now  and  then.      Do  you  )     I  never  met  you  there." 

"No;  we  don't  viwt  there  much.  Papa  and  Sir  Richard  don't 
^te&  They've  bad  lawntiit?,  and  they  have  disputes  about  politico. 
Do  you  know  all  the  land  the  Desmonds  own  was  once  oura  1 " 

"  No  !  was  it  indeed,  Maurice  1     How  did  it  become  theirs  1 " 

"Yes.  And  all  the  Lough- na-Carra  land,  and  as  far  as  yon  can 
Bee  from  Kilmoyle  to  the  hills  near  the  se.a.     Papa  has  it  all  on 

"But  you  haven't  told  me  how  it  was  lost.  I  thought  the 
Brsdys  always  owned  Lough -na-Carra,  and  ever  ho  much  beside," 

"That  may  he  ;  but  I  tell  yon  what  papa  aaya,  and  though  he  is 
)>oar  no  oae  ever  dared  to  say  he  told  a  lie.  My  ancestor  came 
over  with  SlroDgbow,  and  he  got  ever  ao  much  of  the  weat  of 
Ireland — but  it  has  oil  been  stolen  from  ua." 

"But  then,  Maurice,  you  know  your  ancestor  took  it  from  some 
one  else — some  poor  Iriah  chiefs — I  believe  we  are  Irish ;  and 
pethapa  you  took  our  land,  you  know," 

"  And  why  not  1  We  fought  for  it  and  won  it ;  that's  what  I 
Kiy  ia  the  beat  way.  But  the  laws  and  religion  robbed  ua  of  our 
own,  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  back  is  to  fight  for  it.  Do  you 
know,"  he  exclaiaaed  angrily,  "  that  we  were  punished  because  wo 
took  the  ^de  of  one  lawful  king  and  would  not  change  oor  religion  1 
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and  we  were  oalled  'rebels'  and  'papists'  bj  llie  traitors  and  tlie 
apostates  who  were  lucky." 

"  Well,  but,  Maurice,  suppose  we  were  always  to  go  on  tigliting, 
there  would  b«  no  peace.  If  you  could  get  Sir  Richard's  lauds  by 
force,  he  would  try  to  get  them  from  you  by  force  again." 

"Peace  ! — I  want  no  peace.  I  wuut  nothiog  I  can't  keep  by 
my  own  strength.  We  all,  my  father  says — Butlers,  Geraldines, 
Desmonds,  Bouikes,  Prendergasts,  Cogaas,  and  Laurences,  and  the 
rest — won  Ireland  under  Strongbow  for  ourselves  and  not  for  the 
king ;  and  some  of  tbem  have  contrived  to  keep  their  own,  and 
to  take  that  of  the  others  who  would  not  sneak  and  toady  those 
Ungliah.  And  the  English  set  us  fighting,  and  made  laws  to  crush 
ns,  till  they've  made  us  all  miserable  like  that  fellow  thei-e  I" 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  peasant  who  was  driving  a  pig 
aloBg,  and  who  drew  up  by  the  side  to  let  the  coach  pass.  On  hia 
head  was  something  like  a  battered  black  saucepan  without  a 
handle  ;  his  coat  was  composed  of  an  infinity  of  pieces,  which  no 
art  could  form  into  a  continuous  garment,  and  through  the  rents 
were  visible  a  ragged  waistcoat,  and  through  the  chinks  in  the  vest 
could  be  seen  a  tattered  shirt ;  his  nether  man,  terminating  in 
a  pair  of  bare  feet,  blue  and  red,  was  imperfectly  covered  by 
corduroy  pantaloons,  patched  and  torn,  making  an  abortive  attempt 
to  effect  a  junction  with  his  footless  stockings  of  worsted.  Ha 
seemed  in  the  best  of  good  humour,  tossed  up  his  stick  and  caught 
it  with  one  band,  whilst  he  took  a  sharp  haul  on  his  pig's  tether 
with  the  other,  and  grinned  with  delight  as  he  received  the 
Guard's  salutation. 

"  Who  is  that  poor  man,  Mr.  M'Olusky  1 "  I  asked,  over  the 
lofCgage. 

"Poor  I  Hel  Tim  Doolani  Faix,  he's  not  poor  at  all,  at  all ! 
Ill  be  bonnd  Tim  has  a  hundred  and  fifty  goulden  guineas  in  a  pot 
somewhere  this  minniL  He's  a  warm  man  for  these  parts,  pays 
Mtyor  Qoff  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  rent,  and  has  as  fine  land  as 
any  in  the  county.  Och  1  I  wish  we  were  all  poor  like  hira,  I  do. 
And  he  drivin'  home  that  pig,  that's  worth  maybe  fifty  shillings  at 
laste,  as  it  stands." 

"  I  dare  say,  Maurice,"  I  continued,  "  that  man  may  hate  yon 
and  me  because  he  thinks  we  have  his  laud.  I  don't  understand 
these  questions,  but  I  never  come  to  the  dining-room  but  they're 
all  talking  of  them,  and  I  detest  all  about  it." 

"  Do  you  know  Miss  Batler,  at  the  Castle,  Terry  t " 

"  Yes,  of  oonrse  I  do  ;  that  little  letter  that  came  and  the  parcel 
were  from  her,  and  Sir  Hichard  sent  me  a  pound  note." 

"  I  think  she  is  very  pretty.     They  say  if  Sir  Hichard's  brother 
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who  u  OQt  in  India  dies,  she  vill  own  all  th«  eslatea,  and  that  if 
soma  other  old  Butler  on  ber  father's  eide  diea  also,  she  will  be  a 
great  heiress  in  ber  own  right." 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  I  did  not  like  talking  to  Maurice 
Frendergast  of  Maty  Butler ;  and  aa  the  novelty  of  the  soene 
Tore  off,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  monotony  in  Che  cold  drive  of 
twelve  hours  to  the  city,  which  to  my  imagination  wae  the  finest 
ID  the  world.  At  each  etage  M'Cluakey  displayed  his  activity  by 
leaping  from  hb  aeat  over  the  rail  clean  to  the  ground,  and  at 
each  stage  he  duly  came  to  the  coach-door  with  a  glass  of  whisky 
and  water  for  an  inside  passenger. 

"The  colonel's  colic  is  very  bad  to-day,  Mr.  Tanks,"  he  said, 
with  ft  wink  ;  "that's  the  seventh  dandy  he's  had  since  startin', 

Later  in  the  day  we  were  aware  that  the  inside  passenger  was 
singing  in  a  very  cracked  voice,  and  when  ve  halted  for  dinner  I 
saw  a  -tall,  thin  old  man,  with  a  very  red  face,  closely  shaved, 
balancing  biniseif  with  great  dignity  aa  he  got  down.  He  had  a 
very  fierce  grey  eye,  rolling  in  a  kind  of  watery  medium,  as 
thongh  it  ■were  preserved  in  spirits. 

"Why  don't  you  hold  up  your  horses,  sirrah  t "  he  burst  out, 
angrily  j  "  you're  not  fit  to  drive.  I'm  hanged  if  I  don't  get  you 
dishmiss,  to  go  breaking  gentlemen's  necks  that  way  I " 

Mr.  Tunks  merely  grunted  ;  and  the  colonel,  eyeing  him  with 
mnch  severity  as  he  toddled  towards  the  inn  door,  shook  his  fist, 
and,  uttering  again  the  words,  "  I'll  get  you  dishmiss,  shure's  my 
name  Finuoane  1 "  drew  himself  bolt  upright,  and  walked  as  if  on 
a  plank  in  the  same  direction. 

"  Ye'd  better  take  no  notice  of  him,  me  boys  !  "  said  the  Guard ; 
"  the  cross  dhrop  is  on  him.  Och  !  an'  faith,  it's  well  there's  no 
other  inside  to-day,  or  there  'ud  be  wigs  on  the  green  !  He's  shot 
more  than  one  man — the  ould  scamp  I — before  the  law  put  the 
fear  of  God  into  these  pistol  gintlemin.  Ye'il  have  twenty  minits 
fi>r  dinner,  and  make  the  most  of  yer  time,  and  take  the  value  of 
yet  money,  I'd  advise  ye." 

There  was  a  fire  at  the  end  of  the  dining-room,  before  which 
the  colonel  had  taken  his  position  with  his  hands  under  the  tail  of 
his  bottle-green  coat  with  brass  buttons ;  his  head  erect,  set  in  a 
high  bandana,,  his  eye  menacing. 

"  Shnt  that  door,  you  boys, — d'ye  hear  1 — shut  that  door  1  Boys 
oughtn't  to  bo  let  travel  at  all.  What's  yer  names  t — who  are 
ye )  Brady  1  Any  relation  of  Mick  Brady  of  Pancheatown  t 
Prendergast,  eh  !  Are  you  a  son  of  Frendergast  that  was  in  the 
Boyala  1     So.     So  much  the  better.     He  was  a  scut.     Td  tell 
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liim  BO  if  be  was  here  this  roiDnte.     I  would,  by ! "  and  he 

thumped  the  table  till  the  glasses  raog,  by  whith  he  appeared 
much  mollified.  He  ate  like  an  ogre  and  drank  like  a  fish  ; 
Maurice  and  I  could  scarce  take  our  eyes  off  him.  At  last  he 
roared — ''What  are  you  boys  staring  at^  If  I  catch  you  again, 
by  japeis  I'll  teach  you  manners,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Einacane." 

We  were  glad  to  get  up  on  the  top  of  the  coaoh  in  the  dark,  as 
M'Cluskey,  after  a  note  on  hia  bugle  outside,  came  in  to  announce 
"  Time's  up,  Colonel ;  come  along,  young  gintlemin." 

"  Isn't  he  a  dreadful  old  wretch  1  And  he  has  shot  men,  the 
Guard  says." 

"  I  wish  I  were  bigger,  Torry,  and  I'd  have  thrown  something 
at  him  for  bis  abuse.  Wouldn't  he  have  been  astonished  if  I  hit 
him  with  a.  plate  on  the  nose  1" 

The  enjoyment  of  this  picture  was  diminlBhed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Colonel  himself  at  the  door,  with  the  landlord  holding  a 
Ught  for  him,  and  a  helper  with  a  lantern  in  attendance. 

"  Steady  there  ! — -why  don't  you  hold  that  light  steady,  and  be 
hanged  to  you  I  It's  before  your  time,  sirrah  !  Before  your  time 
— look  at  aty  wash, — Share's  my  name's  Finncane,  I'll  dishmiss 
you  I" — and  with  sundry  lurches  and  catchings  of  himself  up,  the 
terrible  dinner-guest  made  his  way  to  the  coach-door,  aud  with  an 
adroit  shove  from  M'Cluskey  was  deposited  inside.  After  a  silent 
drive,  and  wrapping  ourselves  up  in  our  coats,  we  slept  in  our  seats, 
fastened  with  a  strap  by  M'Cluskey.  There  was  a  gleam  of  lights 
iu  my  eyes,  and  a  hand  shook  me — - 

"  Here  we  are  in  Doblin.     Dr.  Bell's  man  ia  wMting  for  yon," 


CHAPTER     VI. 

THE    SCHOOL. 

WE  forget  tho  t*ara  and  terrors  through  which  we  have  passed, 
or,  remembering,  amile  at  our  sufferinga,  exqniate  as  they 
were  at  the  time,  when  we  speak  of  our  schoolboy  life.  It  was 
with  a  feeling  of  something  like  dismay  that  I  contemplated  the 
expanse  of  dark  brick,  lighted  by  a  solitary  lamp  over  the  hall 
window,  which  was  announced  by  the  Doctor's  man  as  the  school- 
house  ;  nor  was  it  diminished  when  the  drawing  of  bolts  and  the 
grating  of  locks  ceased,  and  a  door,  partially  opened,  permitted  a 
tierce  face  to  be  seen  by  the  gleam  of  a  candle  held  high  in  air, 
and  a  gruff  voice  inquired — "What  kept  ye  so  late,  sir!" 

"  It's  the  mail  was  late,  Mr.  CuSe — that's   what  it  was.     An' 
there's  a  lot  of  luggidge,  too,  forsuch  gossoons," 
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I  Lad  had  visiona  of  a  hot  sapper — of  blazing  tires — of  well- 
lighted  rooms  on  my  amr&l ;  and  now  I  stood  with  my  com- 
panioD,  Hhivering  and  hangry,  by  the  yawning  expanse  of  an 
empty  grate,  in  a  gaunt  hal],  provided  with  four  ancient  leatheiv 
lacked  chairs,  in  which  ticked  a  wheezy  bnt  loud-toned  clock. 
The  man  had  depoiited  onr  impedimenta,  and  Mr.  Cnffe,  who  had 
been  sarveying  it  in  intervals  of  his  close  examination  of  ourselves, 
having  shut  and  bolted  the  door,  said — "  Now,  Brady,  now, 
Frendergast !  which  is  which  t  Very  well ;  each  of  you  take  up 
his  own  things,  whatever  you  want  for  the  night,  and  I'll  show 
jou  the  way  to  bed.  Don't  make  a  noise,  though ;  do  you 
he«rr 

And  without  wuting  a  moment  Mr.  Cufie's  heels,  projecting 
over  the  ledge  of  his  slippers,  began  to  move  rapidly  towards  a 
Btaircase  in  the  distance,  and  the  receding  light  of  his  candle  totd 
as  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  if  we  did  not  desire  to  be  lefb  in 
darkness.  Maurice  and  I  seized  on  a  box  apiece,  and  were 
pattering  over  the  oilcloth,  when  Mr.  Cufie,  turning  on  the  stair- 
case, hissed  out — "  Hiah,  there  !  What  d'ye  mean  by  all  that 
DoiKt  Pull  off  your  brogues,  you  fellows,  or  you'll  have  the 
whole  house  awake.     You  must  come  up  the  front  way." 

Maurice  and  T  did  as  we  were  told — we  were  tired,  cold,  sleepy, 
and  obedient.  Again  Mr.  CuSe  continned  his  career-~one  stair — 
a  vault-like  landing — a  corridor  with  polished  doors,  from  which 
the  candle-light  was  reflected  on  grim  portraits  against  the  wall, 
terminsting  in  black  night — a  carpeted  floor. 

"Make  no  noise  here,"  whispered  Mr.  CufTe.  "This  is  the 
Doctor's  shoot." 

There  waa  next  a  carpeted  staircase ;  then  another  corridor. 
Kr.  Cufie  turned  to  the  left,  and  at  the  end  halted  at  a  door 
covered  with  green  baize,  which  he  unlocked,  motioniug  us  to 
pa»  through,  and  then  looked  at  the  other  side.  We  were  in  a 
low  whitewashed  hall  with  doors  on  both  sides,  and  outside  each 
door  was  a.  little  mound  of  shoes  and  boots  of  all  soiis.  A  sound 
lilce  the  echoes  of  some  distant  surf  saluted  our  ears  ;  and  Mau- 
>^,  answering  my  look  of  wonder  with  a  nod,  said,  as  we  walked 
along — "Do  you  hear  them  snoring)  What  a  lot  of  them  there 
maat  be !" 

As  Mr.  Gufie  proceeded  down  the  passage,  he  halted  now  and 
th«D  and  listened  at  the  doors,  and  I  was  aware  as  we  proceeded 
of  oeakings  behind  ua  as  if  one  were  gently  opened. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Cuffe,  "is  your  room — No.  7.  Ton  have  the 
b«t  in  the  lot.  Boyd  is  away— Putland  is  in  the  sick  dormitory ; 
and  there's  only  Qrierson  and — — ■" 
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Just  at  tKis  moinent  some  lieavj  body  flying  tbrougli  the  air, 
and  RktmmiDg  over  my-heod,  came  from  behind.  Id  &n  instant 
yre  were  in  darkness,  as  Mr.  CufTe,  with  one  hand  on  the  door- 
handle, was  lighting  us  into  our  bedroom. 

"I'Jl  pay  you  otf  for  that  I  I  know  yon,  my  boy,"  gasped  the 
tutor,  who  had  been  knocked  ^;ainst  the  door  by  a  hard  bolster; 
"  You  bo^H,  go  in,  and  wait  till  I  come  with  the  light.  Just  look 
out,  O'Brien,  for  that." 

As  Mr.  Cuffe  groped  his  way  along  the  passage,  we  heard  the 
door  at  the  end  open  and  shut.  In  a  moment  there  was  a  patter- 
ing of  many  feet,  and  a  rustling  as  of  a  storm  in  the  air.  The 
noise  enTeioped  us.  I  was  caught  by  the  hair  just  as  I  heard 
Maurice  shout  out, — "  I  Bay,  none  of  that !  If  you  hurt  me  again 
I'll  knock  you  down." 

It  was  a  rash  threat,  and  I  sufiered  £>t  it  its  well  as  he.  The 
urchins  who  were  around  U8  knew  no  tnercy,  and  did  know  the 
room ;  and  joined  by  the  two  boye  who  were  in  it,  furious  at 
being  roused  from  their  sleep,  Maurice  and  J,  striking  out  blindly, 
were  pinched,  cnfl'ed,  bolstered,  and  throttled  by  unseen  arms,  till 
a  whistle  sounded  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  when  the  pattering 
rustling,  and  thumping  sound  was  renewed,  and  died  out  in  a- 
creaking  of  doors,  and  in  a  minute  more  a  light  and  Mr.  Gaffe, 
with  a  candle  in  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  a  cane  in  the  other, 
appeu«d. 

"Och!  ooh  !  and  bo  they've  been  bolstering  you,  hare  they  I 
You  must  put  a  penny  to  your  eye,  Brady.  Now,  you  Orierson 
— you  Cole !  don't  be  shamming  there.  You'll  have  to  report 
who  did  it  in  the  morning  to  the  doctor." 

Grierson  and  Cole  were  very  fast  asleep  indeed — Cole's  snaring 
was  of  the  most  solid  and  portentous  character,  indicative  of 
apoplexy  ;  Grierson,  who  lay  in  the  next  crib,  had  a  sweet  uncon- 
scious expression  on  his  face,  which  was,  however,  scarce  in  cha- 
racter with  his  packered-up  mouth  and  abut  eye. 

"That's  your  bed,  Brady  ;  that's  yours,  Frendergast.  You  may 
lock  yourself  in  to-night.  There's  your  candle.  The  first  boll 
will  ring  at  half-paat  six  ;  prayers  at  seven." 

Mr.  CuSe  shut  the  door  and  retired  ;  and  Maurice  and  I  were 
left  to  our  meditations. 

"  You'll  have  a  black  eye,  Terry,"  said  he,  "  from  those  black- 
guards." 

"  And  your  mouth  is  cut,  Maurice,"  returned  I.  "Let  us  get 
to  bed,  I  feel  so  tired." 

As  I  turned  to  my  box  I  was  aware  that  Grierson  was  sitting 
up  in  bed,  and  that  Cole  had  both  eyes  wide  open. 
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"  I  say,  did  I  hear  yott  call  me  a  blackguard  }  "  asked  Orierson. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Maurice  fiercely ;  ".you  or  anyone  who 
attacked  two  Btraage  fellows  iu  the  dark  like  that  for  nothing." 

"Will  yoa  be  licked  to-morraw,  ot  will  yoii  h«ve  it  now)" 
laked  Master  Grierson,  with  touch  earnestness,  getting  out  of  bed 
as  he  apobe,  and  advanciDg  towards  Manricb 

I  Ban'  that  he  was  a  stnut,  tall,  fair-haired  chap,  with  a  flat, 
flabby  face,  at  least  an  inch  taller  than  Pendergast,  and  I  ran  in 
between  them  saying, — "  No  ;  you  shall  not  hit  him.  You  are  a 
cur,  and  if  you  want  to  fight,  you  most  fight  me." 

Master  GriersoD  saw,  perhaps,  I  was  a  little  more  of  hia  match 
tbongh  still  &  year  younger,  and  somewhat  lighter  than  he  was. 

"You're  a  cocky  cub  enough,  I  daresay.  Now  then  Cole,  you 
bide  that  fellow,  and  Til  manage  this,"  and,  squaring  his  arms,  he 
ccmrDenced  bis  preparations  for  battle.  Whilst  we  were  parleying 
m  elegant  prelude,  Maurice  had  gone  to  the  door,  locked  it,  put 
tiie  key  in  his  pocket,  and  coming  alongside  me,  said, — "  Terry, 
I'll  stuid  by  you  to  the  last,  and  we  will  give  them  a  thrashing 
for  the  honour  of  Kilmoyle.     Now  come  ou." 

His  face  was  dark  with  passion ;  the  blood  stealing  over  hie 
lip  gife  him  a  savage  look ;  and  Cole,  who  did  not  quite  under- 
stand why  he  should  be  called  on  to  break  hia  night's  sleep, 
roggeiited  a  basis  for  negotiatiocB  of  peace. 

"If  you  have  got  anything  in  your  boxes  we  will  let  yow 
i4"he  said.      "Shan't  we.   Daddy)" 

"Let  ns  see  what  the  louts  have  first,  and  if  it's  worth  taking, 
*e  shan  t  lick  them." 

And  acting  in  that  spirit,  Qrierson  made  a  rush  at  the  box 
vbich  Bto>d  beside  my  bed,  and  which  I  had  been  nncording 
vbeu  he  thought  fit  to  rouse  up.  With  a  spring  I  stood  before 
bam,  and  shouted,  "  You  muan't  touch  my  things  ;"  and  as  I  said 
10,  Kceived  a  blow  in  tJie  lace  which  sent  me  staggering  towards 
the  nuddle  ft  the  room.  It  was  but  for  a  second.  I  knew 
sothing  of  boxing,  but  I  was  strong  and  active,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  my  knuckles  tingled  with  the  sharp,  quick 
jar  produced  by  a  blow  delivered  on  a  bone,  and  blood  ran 
Enoni  Grienon's  lip. 

I  cannot  tell  what  followed.  I  was  aware  that  Cole  and 
Uanrice  were  engaged  in  a  similar  struggle  ;  whilst  Grierson  and 
I  pummelled  and  cuffed  each  other,  and  soulSed  and  wrestled  all 
over  the  room. 

Chairs  were  orertumed — water-bottles  and  basinB  and  basifi- 
niaade  went  ca^ashing  on.  the  floor.  Idke  meet  Irish  boys,  we 
*tte  unacquainted  with  any  sdentifio  mode  of  giving  black  eye» 
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ftod  bloodj  noses,  but  eyes  vei-e  puffing  and  swelling,  dud  noaea 
and  lipa  were  bleeding  on  both  aides. 

My  antagonist  was  more  used  to  such  euconnters ;  bat  I  had 
learnt  a  little  of  a  rude  sort  of  wrestling.  I  bad  tbe  advantage, 
betudea,  of  being  dressed,  whilst  he  was  ia  his  shirt ;  so,  when- 
ever we  closed,  I  generally  managed  to  throw  him.  Once  his 
head  came  with  force  against  the  edge  of  my  box,  and  I  gaBi>ed 
oat — "Do  you  give  int"  And  was  answered  by  a  feeble  blow- 
in  the  ribs.  Still  his  strength  was  failing,  and  fall  after  fall 
brought  bim  nearer  to  .submission ;  Maurice  and  Cole,  better 
matched,  perhaps,  were  whirling  in  the  eddies  of  combat  among 
the  beds  and  overtnmed  chairs. 

"Let  U3  in  to  see  feir  play."  Gentle  knocka  and  urgent 
entreaties  prooiaimed  the  anxiety  of  the  boys,  who  had  been 
aroused  by  the  BcufQe,  to  join  in  the  fray.  But  we  were  little 
inoiined  to  listen  to  such  appeals  !  With  nostrils  distended,  fast- 
oloeing  eyes,  dishevelled  hair,  swollen  hands  and  lips  and  cheeks, 
and  torn  clothes,  the  only  sounds  inside  the  room  being  our  heavy 
breathing  and  the  thumps  of  fists,  and  the  koocking  about  of  the 
scanty  furniture,  we  fought  on  till  a  sharp  cry  escaped  from  mj 
opponent ;  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Ob,  my  foot  1  my  foot ! "  He  had 
trodden  on  a  piece  of  glass.  I  was  terrified.  Cole,  hastening  to 
his  friend,  who  was  sitting  on  the  bed  in  agony,  ran  to  the  door 
and  cried  out — "  Some  of  you  ring  the  doctor's  bell ;  here's  I>ick 
Grierson  cut  his  foot  open." 

I  bad  seen  at  my  grandfather's  people  bronght  in  with  accidents, 
and  in  imitation  of  what  I  had  observed,  I  poured  out  water  in  a 
basin,  tore  a  strip  ofi*  one  of  the  shirts  m  my  box,  and  bathed  the 
cut ;  but  the  glass  was  inside,  and  I  could  not  stanch  the 
wound. 

Maurice  bad  unlocked  the  door,  and  was  standing  beside  Cole, 
watching  the  fainting  boy  with  terror  and  pity,  when  we  were 
aware  of  a  tall  man  gliding  among  us  j  his  white  hair  flowing  over 
his  shoulders  from  the  silver  band  of  a  large  black  velvet  cap  ;  bis 
face,  round  and  florid  and  smooth,  animated  by  an  expression  full 
of  repose  and  calmness.  His  figure  was  shrouded  in  a  dark  velvet 
dressing-gown ;  and  altboagh  he  had  not  long  been  roused.  Dr. 
Ball  looked  as  if  be  were  quite  ready  to  sit  for  hiit  portrait  ;  his 
theory,  indeed,  being,  that  no  one  should  ever  be  in  such  a  huny 
as  not  to  be  able  to  appear  in  the  utmost  propriety  of  dress.  He 
looked  at  the  scene  before  him  with  some  kind  of  curiosity,  if  not 
enrprise,  laid  down  his  candlestick  with  deliberation,  and  sitting 
down  on  the  bed  beside  Grierson,  having  previously  placed  a 
handkerchief  across  his  own  knees,  took  his  leg  upon  his  lap,  and 
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examioed  the  cat  in  rilence.  Then  he  pot  bis  band  into  bis 
breiiat,  drew  oat  a.  small  case,  and  produced  from  it  a  Bpiteful- 
looking,  Bbiniug  implement  of  steel,  witb  which  be  firmly  seized 
tbe  glass,  and  hj  a  steady  tag,  which  made  the  lad  utter  a  bitter 
cry,  palled  it  out  of  tbe  wound.  At  tbe  doorway  were  shadowy 
^icea ;  a  faint  mnrmnr  came  from  the  pasasge  an  the  doctor, 
selecting  another  implement  from  hia  case,  passed  it  to  and  fro  iu 
tbe  fissure.  Then  with  lint  from  the  same  inexhaostible  oase,  and 
with  water  and  scissora,  he  made  a  bandage  round  the  wound, 
placed  the  limb  on  the  bed,  took  np  his  candle,  and  survef  ed  us 
dowly  one  after  the  other. 

''Sach  are  the  fruits  of  disobedience — the  resiUts  of  strife  and 
coDtentioD,"  he  said  at  last  "  If  you  were  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
voQ  could  not  tear  and  wound  each  other  more  cruelly ;  but  tbe 
beasts  have  none  to  guide  them— you  have.  They  have  none  to 
correct  them — ^you  shall  find  that  yon  have,  Mr.  Cuffe,"  he  added, 
"stay  in  this  cubicle  to-night  in  one  of  the  spare  beds.  The 
eai^eon  mnat  see  Grierson  early  in  the  morning."  And  tbe  tali 
fignre  vanished. 

I  felt  relieved  when  be  went ;  and  yet  I  wished  he  bad  said 
something  to  me.  There  was  a  cold  displeasure  iu  hia  eye  as  he 
looked  into  my  face,  more  bard  to  bear  than  words.  It  was  a  keen 
reproach  to  be  stared  at  with  sacb  haughty  contempt ;  and  as  I 
looked  at  my  face  in  the  glass,  and  tamed  to  Maurice,  who  had  got 
iato  bed,  and  had  sallenly  given  his  band  to  me,  I  became  aware 
that  our  first  interview  witb  Dr.  Ball  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
impress  him  in  our  favonr.  My  eyes  were  puffed  and  punful,  and 
m;  cheeks  shining  and  swelled  oat  witb  blows ;  my  hps  iike  a 
negro's.  Maurice  was  not  much  better ;  Cole  and  Grierson  bore 
Hmilsr  marka  of  the  fray  ;  and  Mr.  Cuffe,  as  he  walked  round  us 
intli  bis  candle,  had  some  reason  for  saying,  "  Our  mothers  would 
not  know  us ; "  though  he  little  understood  the  significance  of  his 
reoiark  in  regard  to  myself. 

Dr.  Ball  began  his  college  career  aa  a  Fellow  Commoner  and  an 
idler  ;  of  a  fine  person  and  manner,  he  associated  witb  the  wildest 
set  of  bis  year  in  days  when  there  were  really  wild  young  men  in 
Trinity,  and  ere  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  staid  training-eohool  sort  of 
place  ;  and  he  drank,  hunted,  and  played  with  tbe  blue  bloods  of 
the  Irish  university,  before  Oxford  and  Cambridge  came  into 
^bion  for  Irish  students,  and  soch  appearances  in  tbe  world  as 
Svift,  Goldsmith,  Sterne,  and  Burke  became  impossible.  It  was 
supposed  old  Mick  Ball,  the  linen-merchant,  would  leave  his  only 
son  all  his  money.  His  son  acted  on  tbe  supposition.  One  day 
old  Mick  called  in  on  him  in  Botany  Bay  Square,  and  found  the 
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young  gentleman  aittang  at  a  well-appointed  table.  It  waa  twelve 
o'clock,  and  old  Mr.  Mick  Ball  glowered  at  tlie  eilyer  oa  tlie  doth 
and  the  decanter  of  claiet,  and  the  tea  things,  with  a,  puzzled,  dis- 
contented look. 

**  Is  it  breakfast  or  dinner  jer  atin,  Dinny } " 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see  it's  a  sort  of  composition  between  the  two^ 
a  snack  you  would  call  it  in  the  old  time — lunch,  let  aa  say.  How 
Tery  well  you  are  looking,  to  be  sure,  this  morning." 

,"  Am  I,  Dinny  1  I  don't  feel  so.  I've  been  07er  to  yer 
ohewther's"  (Dinny's  face  slightly  moved),  "and  what  he  tells  me 
isn't  like  to  make  me  feel  pleasant." 

"  Indeed,  sir  I  Some  wars,  or  rumours  of  wara.  Apprehen- 
siouB  concerniDg  flax,  or  combinations  in  the  political  world 
affecting  linen  !     I  hope  not." 

"  No,  Dinny ;  its  rhumers  about  yerself^  an'  ita  combinatiotiB 
affectio'  my  pocket,  that  thrahbels  me.  Now  liatin  awhile.  The 
divil  an  honour  ye'v  tuk  since  ye  inthered.  You  ought  to  be  a 
scholar  this  year,  yer  chewther  tella  me.  There's  young  Brophy, 
of  Skinner's  Alley,  got  one,  an'  is  always  gettin'  honours,  and  he'll 
be  a  Fellow,  an'  maybe  a  bishop  before  he  sthops.  It's  ne-arer 
pluakin'  you  get  every  time,  and  fine  feathers  they'd  get  off  you. 
Kere  have  I  been  slavin'  an'  torlin'  an'  moiliu'  early  and  late  up  in 
the  office,  an'  goin'  abont  thinkin'  of  nothiu*  but  webs  and  yarus 
and  flax,  that  you  might  turn  out  a  credit  to  toe  au'  to  the  poor 
mother  that's  dead  an'  gone.  I've  been  proud  of  eeeiu'  you  wid 
the  bucks,  tho'  you  and  young  Thrimblestone  nigh  rode  over  me 
last  week  aa  I  was  crossing  Graftoo  Street,  widout  by  yer  leave,  in 
yer  red  coats,  Tve  paid  all  your  debts,  and  given  you  a  fine 
allowance — an'  yer  had  the  best  of  cattle  to  ride  ;  an'  all  I  asked 
in  return  waa  that  you'd  just  get  an  honour,  and  do  something  for 
the  femily,  like  young  Plimkett,  and  lots  of  others.  An'  Mr. 
Nagle  says  you're  as  clever  aa  any  of  them,  wid  a  good  head  for 
mathematics  and  larnin'  of  all  kinds.  An'  what  have  you  done  t 
Answer  me  that !  I'll  tell  you.  Te'v  been  givin'  the  supper 
parties  that's  .breakin'  the  hearts  of  the  Dane  and  Faculty.  Ye'v 
been  neglectm'  the  leothers  and  chapels,  Ye'v  been  out  wherever 
there's  the  sportin'  an'  gamblin'  goin'  on  ;  keepin'  dreadful  hours, 
Ye'v  been  glvin'  post  obits,  an' things  of  that  kind,  speculatin'  on 
yer  fother'a  death.  Yer  deep  in  debt  to  all  the  money  lindera  in 
Eustace  Street.  An'  what  am  I  come  for  now ) — to  ask  yon 
to  sthop  in  time,  an'  behave  well  to  me,  an'  I'll  behave  well  to 
you," 

"  My  dear  father,  believe  me " 

"  Ko ;  111  believe  notbin'  but  deeds.     Go  on  as  you  like— do  as 
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jon  like — bat  a  retam  for  my  money  out  of  yon  I  expect,  or 
yoa'll  be  disappointed  when  I'm  gone,  Dinny.  To  ahoiv  you  I'm 
is  eaniest  I've  brought  you  these." 

The  old  va&u  produced  a  pocket-book  of  many  pockets  from  an. 
ddcase. 

"There's  yer  acceptance  to  MuUoy  for  £300 — paid  ;  there's  yer 
scconnt  witb  Heniieasy,  for  horses,  £437.  16s. — paid  ;  there's 
French's  account  £180 — paid  ;  there's  another  of  Mulloy's — there's 
one  of  Tuke'a — here's  ffKeale's — there's  Dempsey'a — a.  nice  lot, 
'pon  my  word^to  tlie  valley  of  £903  paid — that's  gettiu'  on  to 
two  thonsaad  pouDds,  Sinny  ;  and  here's  an  order  on  Latoaolie 
for  £300  for  debts  I  want  to  know  nothing  of.  I  start  you  fair, 
I  Iwpe  i  And  now  no  speeches.  Burn  those  blaggard  papers. 
Te'y  three  months  to  the  next  examination,  and  I  expect  to  hear 
of  you  thin.  Good-bye,  G!od  bless  you.  Go  on  and  finish  yer 
— breakfast,  Dinny.  And  remimher— ye  can't  ate  yer  cake  and 
have  it" 

The  old  man  kept  his  word.  On  a  certain  morning  in  the 
month  of  July  the  Dublin  papers  contained  an  advertiaement ; 

"NoncE. — I  hereby  give  notice  that  I  will  not  be  responsible 
for  the  debts  contracted  by  my  son,  Dionysius  Ball,  Undergradnate, 
Trinity  College,  ike  said  Dionysiaa  being  of  foil  age. — (Signed), 
K.  Ttt  T.T.J  Linen  Hall,  Dublin." 

Another  notice  announced  that  "  M.  Ball,  linen  manufacturer, 
having  retired  from  business,  had  made  over  the  whole  cf  his 
interest  in  the  Ballyrogue  and  Ballymena  mills  and  foetories, 
and  in  the  stores  in  Belfast  and  Dublin  to  his  nephew,  James 
Grabb,  for  whom  he  requested  the  support  of  his  old  connection," 

Wlien  Mr.  Dionyaiua  Ball  had  arrived  near  the  end  of  bis 
college  course  his  father  died.  Hia  will  was  opened,  and  it  was 
iband  that,  having  paid  to  his  son,  and  on  bis  account,  the  aiun  of 
£11,703.  lOa.  6d.,  be,  Michael  Ball,  bequeathed  to  him  the  sum 
of  £3,966.  Ob.  6d,,  to  complete  hia  education  in  college,  and  left 
the  rest  of  his  estate  to  his  wife's  relations. 

Dionysius  Ball  set  to  work ;  but  it  waa  too  late.  One  day  a 
fuble  naan,  nearly  bliod  from  study,  was  led  in,  with  a  shade  over 
his  eyes,  to  the  Hall  in  which  the  Fellowship  Examinations  are 
held,  and  more  than  uBtial  interest  was  evinced,  as  it  became 
known  that  "  Dandy  Ball  was  going  in  for  a  Fellowship,"  There 
were  five  competitors  for  the  golden  prize.  Dandy  Ball  was 
Mcond.  Again  and  again  he  tried ;  always  some  more  brilliant 
Kbt^r  or  riper  student  stood  just  above  him.  The  examiners, 
touched  by  his  perseverance,  would  have  gladly  seen  him  win,  but 
it  was  not  to  be.  After  four  great  efforts  he  resigned  himself  to 
s2 
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his  &te,  aod  became  a  "  gnnder,"  and  eventnally  a  Bohoolmastier, 
having  tftlcen  out  his  degree  in  laws.  He  was  dktinguulied  for  a 
melancboly  gravity,  stately  manners,  and  elegance  of  dress  wbicb 
seemed  out  of  place  in  a  Dublin  dominie.  His  sole  pleasure  was 
found,  Btrangely  enough,  in  assiduous  devotion  to  hia  papUs,  in 
the  Btudy  of  mathematical  problems,  and  in  preparing  editions  of 
the  clasaios,  more  remarkable  for  fine  type,  paper,  and  binding, 
than  for  great  learning  or  ingenuity.  He  had  a  small  living,  and 
refreshed  himaelfonSunday  by  preaohing  highly  ornate  and  polished 
sermoDH,  which  principally  dealt  with  the  theories  of  heathen  philo- 
sophers, and  showed  their  general  inferiority  to  the  Christian 
scheme  in  their  relations  to  life  on  earth. 

"  An'  BO  you've  been  fightin'  already,  and  have  bet  Griersoa 
and  Cole  secundus,"  said  Larry,  as  he  brought  in  oar  shoes,  and 
roused  ns  in  the  morning.  "  Faix,  purty  black  eyes  as  ever  I've 
seed  at  Donnybrook  !  It's  a  uate  beginnin'  you've  med,  Prender- 
gast  and  Brady.  Hurry  on,  and  dhrese.  Dr.  Ball  wants  to 
see  you  afore  prayers,  and  thin  you've  to  sthay  up  here  till 
yer  eyes  goes  out  of  monrning.  Mister  Grierson,  I'm  to  lave 
yon  remov'd  to  the  Sick  Ward,  and  Cole's  to  shift  to  No.  8  crib, 

"  It  is  a  bad  beginning  indeed,  Maurice,"  I  mattered,  as  we 
stood,  afriud  to  knock,  outside  the  door  to  which  we  had  been 
shown.     "  Do  you  think  hell  flog  us  1 " 

"Not  if  he's  just.  The  two  big  bullies  above  should  get  it  if 
any  one.  I  don't  intend  to  be  touched,  I  can  tell  you."  As  we 
spoke,  the  door  was  opened  from  the  inside,  and  the  Doctor  stood 
before  us;  the  black  velvet  cap  Btill  on  his  head,  for  in  my  day 
trencher  caps  were  never  used  ouC  of  college,  and  a  sort  of  black 
mik  cassock,  with  upright  collar,  fitting  very  tight,  fastened  round 
the  waist  by  a  band,  and  coming  down  so  low  as  only  to  show 
the  buckles  of  his  shoes,  gave  him  the  air  of  some  mediaeval 
ecclesiastic — and  the  similitude  was  increased  by  the  flowing  white 
hair,  and  the  snowy  turned-over  collar  and  cnfis,  which  contrasted 
with  his  sombre  dress. 

"  Come  in,  Terence  Brady  and  Maurice  Prendergast."  We 
stood  in  the  Sanctum  and  the  Inferno — at  once  the  place  of 
rewards  and  punishments — the  Doctor's  study  :  a  wilderness  of 
books — the  neatness  of  his  person  was  by  no  means  indicative  of 
habits  of  order — with  books  on  shelves,  books  on  chairs,  on  table?, 
on  the  carpet,  on  the  chimney-piece.  He  drew  up  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  one  hand  on  his  hip,  the  other  outstretched,  with  the  finger 
pointed  to  me.  "  Now,  Terence  Brady,  as  you  are  the  elder,  give 
me  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  ctf  last 
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night  began.  I  wUl  not  say  it  is  ^oor  interest  to  tell  the  truth, 
for  I  would  not  appeal  to  a  base  motive  when  you  stand  ia  my 
presence."  I  told  him  the  truth.  Ab  I  spoke,  he  listened  atten- 
tirelj,  and  turned  his  eyes  from  me  to  Maurice,  and  never  asked 
sqoestion  till  the  close,  and  then  he  said — '' Brady,  do  you  for- 
give the  boy  who  began  this  trouble  freely  and  fully  from  your 
Iwart!" 

"Ido,wr." 

"  Preadergaat,  I  ask  you  the  same  questioQ  !  " 

Maurice  hesitated.     He  looked  down  and  was  silent. 

''  It  is  not  neoossary  for  you  to  answer  me.  I  regret  yon  still 
fetl  enmity  to  Cole ;  depend  on  it  yon  would  be  happier  if  yoa 
could  say  as  your  friend  bos  done.      Vou  may  go," 

If  auy  dreamer  cherishes  visions  of  Utopia  as  possible  realitieB, 
let  him  remember  what  bis  life  was  at  a  sohool,  and  ceane  to  hope. 
Who  can  withstand  the  tyranny  of  that  oligarchy  which  arised  in 
the  little  republic,  and  which  has  ever  a  despot  of  its  own  1  For 
two  years  my  life  was  as  bearable,  in  virtue  of  my  prowess  on  the 
night  of  my  arrival,  as  the  duresse  of  attendance  and  compulsory 
learning  could  make  it.  I  was  chosen  into  the  upi>er  twenty  for 
our  hurling-matches,  after  one  or  two  hard  fights.  Daddy  Grier- 
MD,  the  very  tiret  day  he  came  into  the  green  where  we  played, 
pale  and  limping  as  he  was,  shook  haoda  with  me  coram  publico, 
and  declared  — "  Brady  is  one  of  the  old  stock.  The  Doctor  told 
ffiehetook  all  the  hlame  on  hiiaself."  My  reputation  was  made 
by  the  stories  which  had  gone  abroad  over  the  school,  for  Grierson 
vss  one  of  the  Ajaxes  of  the  field.  Maurice  Frendergast  did  not 
fare  so  welL  He  bad  refused  to  make  it  up  with  Cole,  and  the 
result  was  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  Maurice  got  rather  the  worst 
of  it^  and  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  appear  as  if  ho  did  not 
accept  the  public  judgment  with  good  grace.  Dr.  Boll  beard  of 
tlie  encounter,  and  iu  ordering  him  and  bis  antagonist  punishment, 
publicly  expressed  his  regret  that  one  of  his  boys  exhibited  such 
'indictiveness. 

Ma-orice  bad  in  him  some  unhappy  knack  of  thinking  everything 
>hich  occurred  in  the  world  of  an  unpleasant  nature  was  specially 
ordered  with  reference  to  himself — that  all  around  were  plotting 
to  do  him  mischief — that  he  alone  was  singled  ont  for  annoyance, 
tnd  perchance  fur  punishment.  His  spirit  was  dark  and  moody. 
He  had  listened  at  home  to  old  stories  about  the  grfatnevi  of  tho 
fimily  of  Frendergast  in  the  time  of  Strongbow,  till  ho  believed 
their  present  poverty  was  the  result  of  a  great  conspiracy  on  tbo 
P&tt  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ;  and  ho  was  continually 
revolving  schemes  in  his  head  for  their  restoration  to  the  lordship 
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of  barbarouslj-named  regions  which  hod  long  since  merged  into 
baronies  and  counties.  The  mind  of  tbe  boy,  in  fact,  vas  irarped 
by  this  one  idea — that  he  was  the  victim  of  wrong  and  injoatice  ; 
and  as  he  was  of  a  studious  turn,  and  read  more  than  most  boya  of 
his  years,  turning  bis  attention  to  what  maybe  called  the  fabuloQs 
history  of  Ireland,  and  swallowing  without  hesitation  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  annalists  and  national  historians  who  doctor  facts  or 
invent  nostrums  to  suit  their  theories,  he  became  an  eager  poli- 

There  were  Repealers  and  Keformers  in  those  daya.  Dr.  Ball's 
was  an  eminently  Fnitestant  academy,  and  Manrice  Frendergast 
chose  to  avow  himself  a  Bepealer  and  a  Keforiuer,  and  to  stand  in 
a  minority  of  one.  You  know  what  the  toleration  of  a  sdiool  is. 
It  is  there  that  the  philosopher  may  study  tbe  way  in  which  the 
will  of  a  majority,  without  checks,  becomes  a  cruel  despotism. 
Maurice  dung  to  his  faith,  and  took  a  gloomy  delight  in  suffering 
persecution,  which  was  moral  rather  than  physical.  There  is  no 
misery  so  great  as  to  bum  with  the  love  of  country  which  is 
treason — to  be  possessed  with  the  patriotism  of  a  broken  national- 
ity, which  is  sustained  by  dreams,  and  visions,  and  hopes — lives 
and  dies  again  till  the  end,  whatever  that  may  be — extinction  and 
oblivion — or  resurrection.  Maurice  believed  that  petitions,  aud 
public  meetings,  and  processions  of  il!-clad  citizBns,  with  bad  bands 
and  worse  banner?,  would  induce  the  British  Government  to 
restore  a  native  legislature  to  Ireland.  He  wore  a  green  riband 
in  his  cap,  and  gilt  buttons,  with  a  harp  and  crown,  and  the 
device  of  Repeal,  on  his  coat.  He  read  immense  quantities  of 
speeches,  and  learnt  whole  Iliads  of  national  poetry,  and  was 
looked  on  as  a  vulgar  malcontent,  who  must  be  a  rebel  at  heart, 
as  well  as  a  Papist.  He  was  cut  out  of  our  games,  and  placed 
under  a  proscription,  which  he  resented  by  aggressive  war  when- 
ever he  got  a  chance.  It  was  with  difSoulty  I  could  keep  on  good 
terms  with  him  because  I  would  not  join  him  in  ostracising 
the  whole  school ;  but  at  night,  ere  we  closed  our  eye%  we  were 
generally  good  friends  again.  I  pitied  him  greatly,  for  often  and 
often  I  beaid  his  supprened  sobbing,  and  his  cries  in  his  sleep,  and 
knew  how  much  he  endured  in  his  gloomy  spirit. 

I  had  my  own  sorrows.  There  was  for  ever,  when  I  was  alon^ 
no  thought  but  that  one  wearing,  wearying  solicitude  that  was  the 
morbid  centre  around  which  all  niy  fntore  plans  were  woven.  I 
had  a  faith  that  my  mother  lived.  The  more  I  reasoned  on  the 
Hubject,  the  greater  seemed  the  improbability — the  larger  and 
firmer  grew  the  faith.  I  had  of  oontse  given  up  all  idea  of  taking 
tbe  picture  to  Dublin  the  moment  I  had  seen  my  i-oom  and  under- 
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(tood  tbe  natare  of  hoya  at  school ;  but  every  tnut  was  presecved 
in  my  memory,  and  I  made  endless  efforts  to  put  them  on  paper, 
deitroyiag  the  scraps  as  fast  as  I  drew  them.  I  grew  strong  and 
tall,  was  famous  at  hurling,  football,  and  prison-bar,  which  are  the 
Bnbstitutes  for  cricket.  On  my  lialf-bolidays  I  went  up  the  little 
stream  which  passed  the  school-gates  on  its  way  from  the  moun- 
tains to  JDablia  Bay.  Faithful  to  my  early  lore,  I  fished  away  ^H 
night  approached,  retarning  happy,  but  footsore,  with  my  creel 
pretty  well  stocked  with  trout,  which  the  Doctor  naed  to  taWe 
tithe  of  for  his  Sunday  morning's  breakfoit  ere  he  proceeded  to  hia 
church,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  advance  of  the  columa  led  by  Mr. 
Cofie,  and  closed  by  the  rear-guard  under  Moneieor  LebcBu£ 
Sometimes  Maurice  came  with  me  ;  but  he  was  so  immened  in  hii 
ridiculous  books  that  he  was  not  much  of  a  companion.  Beside^ 
he  was  always  fancying  that  the  boya  he  met  intended  to  affront 
him,  aud  was  gettiug  into  endless  rows,  in  which  black  eyei  and 
bloody  nosea  were  ingredients ;  and  if  he  took  to  fishing,  it  was  in 
a  pasaon&te  spirit,  quite  nnsuited  to  the  oontemplative  man's 
recreation.  If  the  fish  were  rising,  he  was  in  the  greatest  spirita. 
The  little  ones  went  flourishing  in  the  air  over  his  head,  comiog 
down  far  behind  him  on  tbe  Bb»)efi  with  a  whack  which  left  them 
lumlly  time  to  shiver  ere  they  died  :  the  big  ones,  not  numerous, 
cuned  away  gut  or  flies,  or  broke  tope,  or  lost  their  snouts — 
rarely  were  they  landed ;  and  when  Maurice  ezeooted  a  feat  of  this 
kind  he  hopped  and  jumped  about  with  rage.  When  aa  east  wind, 
CT  a  general  indigestion,  or  some  mysterious  agency  only  kuown  to 
fishea,  kept  them  with  Uieir  heads  below  the  eurfaoe,  Maurice,  after 
a  few  impatient  casta— well  thrown  and  fine  far  the  matter  of 
that — would  put  up  his  rod  in  dudgeon,  swear  there  was  no  use-in 
bying  any  more,  and  be  greatly  mrprised  when  he  found  my  cretH 
pretty  full  at  night.  So  I  was  often  left  alone  in  my  exoursiona 
into  the  mountun  valley,  where  the  little  stream  becajne  a  aucces- 
non  of  pools  of  dark  peat-coloured  wat«:,  awarming  with  tiny 
hongry  trout.  latterly  I  often  met  a  broad,  stout  man,  of  some 
thirty  or  five-and-thirty  years  of  age,  fishing  with  more  perseverance 
than  moceas.  He  had  a  ewarthy,  sunhamt  visage,  black  whiskers 
and  eyes,  shiiung  white  teeth,  and  a  pleasant  look  and  smile — so 
ftank  and  kindly,  that  at  last  I  ventured  to  fish  in  the  pools  below 
him,  and  to  take  the  liberty  of  crossing  behind  and  going  above  him 
vheu  I  saw  he  took  no  notice.  And  then  we  got  on  nodding  terms. 
I  was  quite  glad  to  hear  his  cheery  voice,  although  it  waa  only 
— "Hullo  I  youngster;  and  so  here  you  are  again.  We  wwit 
leave  a  tront  in  the  river  between  us,  though  I  know  who'll  take 
nott  of  them." 
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And  his  laugh  vaa  delightful  as  he  compared  his  basket  with 
tnioe  after  a  while.  "Well  done,  youngster!  Two  dozeu  and 
three.  And  a  couple  of  whoppers !  Just  see  what  I've  done — 
only  eeTen.  But  I'm  getting  on — I'm.  getting  on,  and  I'll  beat 
you  at  last," 

I  shoved  hiDi  my  flies,  and  told  him  what  I  thonght  hiadered 
bim  from  being  a.  great  angler  :  he  would  persist  in  standing  close 
to  the  banks,  and  bopping  Sibont  from  stone  to  stolne,  like  an  ouzel. 
His  delight  was  great  when  one  day  he  succeeded  in  booking  and 
killing  a  twD-ponnder  at  tbe  tail  of  a  dam.  "  Dash  my  wig  !  but 
you  Are  right.  IVe  been  trying  for  that  fellow  ever  since  I  began 
at  this  work,  and  only  for  yon  I'd  never  have  caught  bim.  Isn't 
he  a  beauty  1  Talk  of  dolphina — stuff !  There's  colour  for  you — 
there's  speckled  aides.  I  wouldn't  take  ten  gold  mohurs  for  him 
this  moment" 

The  word  "mobur"  struck  me  at  once.  I  had  heard  it  often 
from  Mohun.      "Were  you  ever  in  India,  sir!"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  my  lad.  That  is,  I've  been  cruising  about  in  tbe  Indian 
Ocean- — served  on  the  station  some  time ;  but  beyond  a.  day  or  two 
at  Madras  and  at  Galle,  a.  soil  np  tbe  Hoogbiy,  and  a  short  time 
at  Calcutta,  I  can't  say  I  know  muob  of  the  land." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  Captain  Brady  out  there,  sir  V 

"  Brady  !     Brady  !     What  was  he,  a  soldier  or  a  saiEor  ?" 

"  Ob,  sir,  my  father  was  a  gentlaman  :  Captain  Brady,  of  the 
King's  Own  Regiment,"  said  I,  offended  at  the  idea  of  its  being 
supposed  he  was  a  sailor. 

"  Faith,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  forgot  our  profession  is  not 
thought  much  of  in  these  parts.  And  so  your  name's  Brady,  is 
it !  And  you're  at  school  near  here,  learning  your  propria  gtue 
marUiua — 'things  proper  to  the  seas,'  as  I  translated  it,  and  got  a 
hiding— eh  1     Where  is  it )" 

''  I  am  at  Dr.  Ball's,  of  Hume  Orove." 

"  Are  yon  going  to  be  a  soldier,  like  your  father  t" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  should  like  to  be  a  soldier,  but  iny 
gtandiatbcr  will  not  hear  of  it." 

"  Grandfather  won't  hear  of  it  (  Kloh  old  codger — must  have 
his  way.     And  what  does  your  governor  say  of  it,  eh  1 " 

"  My  father  is  dead ;  he  died  in  India  several  years  ago,  when 
I  was  but  a  baby." 

"  And  of  course  mamma  wdes  with  grandpapa — does  she  t" 

"I  cannot  say,  sir.  I  have  not  seen  my  mother.  It  is  sup- 
posed she  is  dead  ;  but  I  don't  think  so." 

We  bad  been  walking  along  as  we  talked ;  but  as  I  uttered 
these  words  my  iaterlocntor  turned  round  briskly,  with  a  look  of 
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snrfvise  on  his  honeat  brown  face.  "  Say  that  again,  till  I  jnst  get 
ita  bearinge.  You  haren't  seen  your  mother,  and  it  Is  sappoaed 
she  is  dead,  but  you  don't  think  so  !  That's  a  rum  sort  of  thing 
to  say,  my  lad." 

"Well,  it  is  true,  sir.  They  all  believe  inatnma  waa  drowned 
coming  home  from  India ;  bnt  I  feel — I  feel  it  here,"  1  said, 
laying  my  hand  on.  my  heart — "  that  I  shall  see  her,  and  that  ahe 

"Dash  my  wig.  Master  Brady,  bet  you  are  puzzling  mc.  And 
BO,"  he  added,  with  a  look  of  softnesa  in  his  big  round  eyes,  "  yon 
don't  like  to  believe  your  mother  is  down  among — hem — 1  mean 
ie  drowned  )     Why  so,  if  every  one  else  says  ahe  was  %  " 

"Because  no  one  can  be  sure  of  it.  When  the  ship  struck,  she 
WM  washed  off  with  ever  so  many  others,  and  they  say  tihe  was 
lost.  But  the  ship  was  near  an  island — near  Les  Basses  rocks,  off 
tbe  cosst  of  Ceylon." 

"  And  the  ship's  name  was  %" 

"The  KoM-iJiire  Indiaman." 

The  angler  struck  the  butt  of  hia  rod  against  the  ground  and 
whistled  out  a  prolonged  whew-w-w,  and  repeated  my  words, 
"The  RosssiUre  I  The  Basses !  Why,  to  be  sure  !  to  be  sure  1 
I  remember  it  well.  I  was  lying  in  Galle  at  the  time  in  the 
Cdypao,  on  my  first  long  cruise,  aud  saw  her  come  in  after  she 
was  got  off  by  the  skipper.  They  mads  a  jolly  fuss  about  his 
gettiug  her  off  He  ought  to  have  been  reprimanded  for  getting 
her  on,  say  I.  And  Mrs.  Brady — the  beautiful  Mrs.  Brady — waa 
your  mother,  my  poor  ladt  How  very,  very  odd  to  meet 
you  here  I" 

My  heart  was  heating  so  that  I  conld  hear  it  like  the  wheel  of 
tbe  mill  close  at  hand.     "  Oh  dear,  dear  sir,  did  you  ever  see  my 

"No,"  he  answered,  shortly,  "never — often  heard  of  her.  But 
it  that  Brady  was  your  fether,  I  remember  him  well  when  he  was 
a  snb.  at  Malta  and  I  was  a  middy  ;  and  a  better  fellow  never 
lived— for  a  soldier,  bo  better.  I  beard  of  his  marriage,  of  his 
death,  and  of  his  wife's  being  drowned  from  the  Roas-thire,  and  I 
remember  well  hearing  that  their  in&nt  was  on  board — wretched 
little  beggar — on  hia  way  to  Ireland.  Oh  Lord,  to  think  I  should 
meet  you  this  way,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dodder,  in  this  confoanded 
conntry."  He  looked  at  me  so  kindly,  I  took  his  hand  and 
pressed  it,  and  the  honest  fellow  returned  the  pressure  with  a 
gripe  of  irreeistihle  vigour.  "  Here,"  cried  he,  "  sit  down  on  this 
bank,  and  let  ns  talk  about  everything.  It  is  so  very  odd  to 
think  how  things  come  about.    I  wish  I  could  recollect  all  I  heard 
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about  Brady  and  hia  wife.  There  were  lots  of  itoriea  ;  but  tbat's 
of  DO  consequence.  The  Btrauge  thing  b  jon  should  persist  in  it 
that  ehe'a  alive,  my  boy  ;  aa  if  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  you 
if  she  were,  by  all  accounte.  My  belief  ia  that  she's  just  as  dead — 
as  dead,"  he  said,  taking  up  a  pebble  and  throwing  it  into  the 
pool  at  our  feet,  "as  that  stone." 

I  eaid  nothing,  but  sat  lookiuj;;  into  the  bright  stream. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  my  lad,"  he  continued,  "  you  go  mt^ing 
about  by  yountelf  too  much.  I'll  ask  your  master  to  let  me  give 
jou  a  cruise  now  and  then  in  the  Bay.  Wouldn't  that  be  jolly  ! 
My  name  is  Window  ;  any  fellow  can  see  through  me,  they  say, 
and  I  command  the  Merlin  cutter  for  my  sins — a  revenue  orniaer, 
if  you  know  what  that  means.  Here,  take  this  card  to  your 
schoolmaster,  and  tell  him  I  will  call  on  him  to  ask  leave  to  take 
you  out  now  and  then — from  Saturday  till  Monday,  you  see.  We 
have  prayers  on  board  on  Sundays — capital  chaplain ;  read 
service  myself;  and  we'll  have  a  run  down  to  Wicklow  and 
back,  if  you  like." 

On  the  card  was  "  Lieutenant  John  Window,  E.K.,  H.M.C. 
Merlin."  I  knew  nothing  of  the  sea ;  I  could  indeed  see  the  bine 
waters  of  the  Bay  from  my  bedroom  window,  and  the  white  sails 
of  the  ships  as  they  slid  along  from  one  h^Ldlond  to  the  other. 
Oftentimes  I  noted  the  trails  of  smoke  from  the  packets,  and 
watched  the  funnels  and  masts  as  they  came  in  sight  from  behind 
trees  and  chimneys ;  but  of  the  sea  itself  I  had  a  secret,  subtle 
terror.  I  remembered  little  of  my  early  voyage.  Bat  the  im- 
pressions of  its  force,  its  cruelty,  its  irresponsible  power,  its  sullen 
anger  and  destroying  rage,  were  derived  somehow  from  the  very 
beginning  <^  my  existence,  and  were  mingled  with  a  sort  of 
antipathy  to  a  thing  which  had  done  me  irreparable  wrong. 
However,  the  love  of  adventures  such  as  this,  and  the  getUng 
away  from  school,  were  very  strong  inducements  to  say  "yes," 
and  I  expressed  my  thanks  to  Ijeutenant  Window,  R.N.,  for  Lib 
kindness. 

"  And  now."  said  he,  "I  must  be  off.  I  have  to  walk  across  to 
the  coast  near  Bray,  and  I  don't  want  to  run  out  my  daylight,  I 
will  call  soon  on  old  Ball  and  get  leave  for  you.  Good-bye,  my 
lad  ;  yon  had  better  top  your  boom  and  make  sail  too."  And  with 
a  smile  which  showed  his  white  teeth  the  sailor  turned  from  the 
stream,  putting  up  his  rod  as  be  went,  and  was  soon  making  hb 
way  with  light  and  active  step  up  the  hill-side  towards  the  Three 
Sock  mountain.  My  path  lay  towards  Dublin,  in  the  outskirts  of 
which  the  school  was  situated ;  and  aa  I  trudged  back  roy  mind 
was  full  of  questions  which  were  to  be  put  to  my  new  acqwuntanee 
at  our  next,  meeting. 


CHAPTEB    TIL 

THE  CBUI8E, 

I  HAD  not  long  to  wait.  The  next  week  saw  tbe  begtnniDg  of 
the  short  vacatioQ  at  Easter,  and  my  grandfather  had  writtea 
to  Bay  he  thought,  as  the  old  house  was  nnder  reptur,  and  the 
typhus  nss  very  baJi  in  the  dbtrict,  I  had  better  stay  at  Dr.  Ball's. 
"There  is  no  one  at  the  Castle,"  he  added,  "and  you  will  have 
your  friend  Maurice  to  keep  yoa  company  at  all  events  for  your 
week's  holiday." 

I  was  in  our  cubicle,  arranging  niy  files  for  a  grand  excursion 
which  was  to  last  two  days,  and  Maurice  was  packing  up  hard' 
boiled  eggs,  a  pot  of  jam,  and  other  luxuries,  when  the  eerrant 
informed  me,  "  The  Doctor  wants  you,  Masther  Brady."  It  was 
Mrely  we  were  summoned  to  the  presence,  and  I  scarcely  needed 
the  addition,  "  I  think  yer  goiu'  off  somewhere,  and  maybe  I'd 
best  get  ready  yer  duds,  for  tUcro'u  a  giatilnian  on  a  kyar  has  oome, 
and  they're  waiting  below." 

When  I  entered  the  study,  the  pleasant  face  of  the  Lieutenant 
greeted  me.  Bub  instead  of  his  fishing  suit  he  bad  on  an  undress 
VDifonn,  and  a  cap  with  a  gold  band  in  his  hand,  and  looked  very 
smart.  Dr.  Ball  and  he  had  been  engaged  in  looking  over  the 
laige  globe,  on  which  the  latter  was  pointing  the  ooncse  of  some 
voyage  in  distant  seas,  and  the  former  was  in  great  good  humour,  for 
be  had  hod  an  opportunity  of  astonishing  his  visitor  by  the  accuracy 
of  his  knowledge. 

"So,  Brady,  yoa  have  met  a  friend  of  your  father's.  I  am 
slvays  glad  to  promote  the  education  of  the  gentlemen  in  my 
establishment  by  favonring  their  intercourse  with  persons  who  are 
able  to  improve  their  minds  and  cultivate  their  intellects — 
above  all  with  snch  enlightened  travellers  as  Mr.  Window,  a 
member  of  n  glorioua  profession,  to  which  England  owes  so  much 
of  its  greatness  "—here  the  Doctor  bowed,  and  looked  as  if  he  had 
enunciated  some  striking  and  novel  proposition — "  therefore,"  be 
eontinncd,  with  more  dignity,  "  I  have  yielded  to  Captain " 

"  Only  Lieutenant,  if  you  please.  Dr.  Ball,"  interrupted  Window, 
with  a  laugh. 

"I  do  not  please,  sir — I  think  you  ought  to  be  Captain  Window; 
but  I  admit  the  propriety  of  your  objecting  to  the  use  of  a.  designa- 
tiim  which  were  yonrs  already  had  services  such  as  we  are  discusB- 
ing  been  duly  recognised.  Pardon  the  remark ;  I  was  saying, 
Bndy,  that  I  have  yielded  to  Lieutenant  Window's  representa- 
tion!, and  have  permitted  you  to  go  from  beneath  my  tntelagr 
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in    order  tbat   he  luay  take  yoa   oa    a   short  mari 

fttid    impart   to  jou  some  mdimeatarf  inatructioii  in  the  art  of 

nari  Ration." 

"  Nay,  Doctor,  I'm  not  quite  Bare  I  can  promise  to  do  much  in 
th&t  way.  Yon  see,  when  I'm  on  board  I've  a  good  deal  to  do, 
though  I  liave  no  company  ;  and  fresh  air,  plain,  wholeaome  food, 
and  a.  little  change,  are  all  I  can  promise  our  young  friend,  though 
he  may  study  '  N'orie '  if  he  likes.  We  must  look  pretty  shai^," 
he  addeii,  looking  at  hia  watch  ;  "  the  hoat  is  waiting  for  us  at 
the  Pigeon-house,  and  the  cutter  is  inside  the  Wall  lying-to  till 
we  come.  The  tide 's  runniog'ont,  and  if  she  has  to  go  out^e 
we  may  have  a  long  row,  and  geb  wet  jackets,  for  there's  been 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  southward,  and  the  sea's  not  quite  gone 

-The  Doctor  waved  bis  hand,  and  in  a  few  minntea  I  was  seated 
on  the  car  beside  Lieutenant  Window  rattling  over  the  road  to 
Bingsend,  at  the  speed  which  a  Dublin  jarvey  always  con^dera  due 
to  an  "  officer." 

There  is  ever  something  or  other  of  acid  in  the  cup  of  our  plea- 
sures :  mine  was  flavoured  by  a  drop  distilled  fvoca  Maurice's  eyes. 
As  I  hurriedly  told  him  of  my  little  voyage,  he  looked  up  frotn 
his  haversack  with  a  face  full  of  mortification,  and  aaid,  "I  thought 
so.  Tou  might  have  told  me  of  this  before.  Just  as  I  am  ready 
for  tlie  only  little  day'a  pleasure  I  liave  had  aince  I  cams  to  this 
horrid  place,  aud  waa  going  to  see  what  I  was  longing  for,  the 
Bound  Tower  and  all,  you  throw  me  over.  I  can  go  with  no  one 
else.  There."  He  took  up  bis  bag  and  dashed  it  against  the 
wall,  bursting  into  tears  as  he  spoke,  whilst  the  blood-red  stains  of 
the  cherry  cordial  and  the  jam  on  the  surbase  proclaimed  the  xaiu 
he  had  made. 

I  set  off,  wondering  whether  I  was  not  really  a  selfish  fellow 
to  disappoint  Maurice,  and  full  of  regrets  for  the  jam  and  cherry 
cordial. 

"Yea,  my  lad,  there  will  be  a  little  swell  on  when  we  get  into 
the  Bay;  but  the  wind  is  light,  and  we'll  take  a  run  down  towards 
the  Arklow  Banks,  and  maybe  we'll  show  you  some  of  your 
favourite  sport  on  a  large  scale." 

"Are  there  any  whales,  sir?"  quoth  I,  eagerly.  "There  are 
Bdtish  whales,  I  know,  and  I  don't  gee  why  they  should  not  come 
to  Ireland,  too." 

"  Whales !  No,  my  lad ;  at  least,  not  to  catch.  If  British 
whalea  were  wise,  they'd  keep  away  from  these  waters ;  but  tiiere 
are  more  sbarka  than  I  like — smugglers,  in  fact.  There  is  a  con- 
founded schooner  we  have  heard  of,  which  has  run  a  whole  cargo 
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of  Yankee  tobacco'  and  Precch  brandy  lately,  betveen  Arklow 
and  this.  Stubbs,  who  bad  the  cutter  before  me,  was  removed  for 
that  same,  and  I'm  put  here  to  prevent  the  same  occorring  again. 
Hope  1  may,  but  can't  be  aiire." 

The  car  rattled  along  the  Sooth  Wall,  drove  slowly  over  the 
Pigeou-hooBe  Fort-bridge,  aud  I  was  aroused  from  my  survey  of 
what  seemed  to  me  the  bustling  river,  filled  with  craft  running 
down  with  the  tide  for  sea,  by  a  "  Look  sharp,  my  lad  !  here  we 
are.  Take  these  traps,  Ilobert,  and  etow  them  away  in  the  gig." 
lied  by  lieutenant  Window  dowu  the  slippery  causeway,  I  took 
my  place  where  I  was  told,  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  which  was  a 
marvel  of  wbiteneas  and  brightness  in  wood,  and  paint,  and  brass, 
in  my  eyes.  The  crew,  with  their  clean  shirts  and  saawy  trowaer^ 
were  iu  keeping  with  the  boat.  As  the  Lieutenant  said — "  Noyr, 
five  way  there  ! "  there  was  a  tone  in  his  voice  I  had  never  heard 
before,  not  near  so  pleasant  apd  so  soft,  "  There,  Brady — or,  if 
jon'll  let  me,  Terry — there's  the  Merlin.     How  do  you  like  her  I" 

Alas !  how  full  life  is  of  disappoiatment.  I  bad  had  more  than 
my  share  that  week.  Of  all  created  things,  it  appeared  to  me  the 
elephant  and  the  lion  must  be  the  grandest :  the  size  and  sagacity 
of  the  first,  the  port  and  courage  of  the  latter,  excited  my  admira- 
tioa.  I  had  pored  over  the  "  Wild  Sjiorts  of  the  West,"  and 
tniveti>,  and  natural  history,  and  had  farmed  ideals  in  my  mind, 
with  the  help  of  plates  and  iliustrations,  which  turned  oat  to  be 
pure  illusions  the  moment  I  paid  my  sixpence  and  entered  Womb- 
well's  travelling  menagerie.  That  scrubby,  wrinkled,  shapeless 
beast,  without  any  tasks,  and  with  a  flabby  proboenia,  not  much 
taller  than  our  boll  "Rogneen  !"— that  lank-aided,  over-grown  cat, 
with  a  ragged  felt  of  hair  over  his  shoulders,  crouching  at  the  sight 
of  the  keeper's  iron  rod  ! — that  an  elephant  I — that  a  tiger  I — 
these  were  bitter  things  to  see  and  bear !  And  now  there  came 
another  shock.  My  grandfather  had  once  made  a  voyage  on  board 
ft  transport,  forming  one  of  a  Seet  under  a  small  convoy  which  waa 
attacked  by  the  French  off  Usbant.  I  had  often  listened  to  hia 
UMount  of  the  action,  in  which  not  only  the  men-of-war  but  the 
traugporta  behaved  so  well,  that  they  beat  off  the  enemy,  and  took 
£/»  Qrand  Gonde,  of  seventy-two  guns.  A  print  to  commemorate 
tlie  feat  hung  in  the  dining-room,  and  I  had  spent  many  an  hour 
admiring  the  bulk  of  the  vessel,  crowded  with  troops,  and  of  the 
Uoe-of-battle  ships  blazing  into  each  other  from  their  warlike  sides. 
A  man-of-war,  to  my  mind,  was  a  floating  castle,  with  banners 
and  streamers,  and  figure-heads  and  stern-galleries — like  those  in 
the  print,  and  in  the  pictures  of  '■  sea-fights,"  by  the  Dutch  painters, 
in  the  gallery  at  the  Castle^towering  above  the  waters,  with  row 
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o£  p(»iis  and  grinninj;  caniioD-mo\itlLii.  And  now,  bs  I  looked  in  a 
line  with  Window's  forefinger,  I  donbted  my  senses  as  I  beheld  a 
craft,  the  size  of  a  fishing-smBck,  as  I  thought,  about  a  mile  s.vr&y 
from  us,  with  foresail  aback,  and  mainsail  loose,  which  lay  rising 
and  falling  on  the  swell,  and  showing  us  at  every  rise  the  sheen  of 
her  burniahed  coi>per.  "  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  her,  my 
lad  )  " 

"Isn't  she  very  little,  sir)"  I  faltered  out 

"  Littlel  Why  she's  the  largest  cutter  in  the  service,  my  boy  ; 
one  hundred  and  ninety  tons,  and  as  good  as  ever  was  built.  Wait 
till  you  get  on  board.     Feel  at  all  queer,  my  boy  I " 

Tbe  expression  of  my  face  referred  to  my  disappointment  at  the 
size  of  H.M.C.  Merlin,  rather  than  any  other  internal  discomfort. 
When  I  stood  on  the  broad,  white  deck,  and  looked  at  the  huge 
mast  and  the  ponderous  boom,  I  was  somewhat  comforted,  and  my 
peace  was  perfectly  restored  when,  after  an  inspection  of  my  cabin, 
which  was  a  miracle  of  contrivances  and  neatnesa,  I  patted  the 
long  eighteen-pounder  forward,  and  caressed  the  oarronades  which 
formed  the  broadside  guns  of  the  tittle  crafb.  In  a  few  momenta 
more  the  uneasy  sensation,  and  the  motion  which  obliged  me  to 
catch  hold  of  ropes,  or  gripe  Window's  brawny  fist,  was  exchanged 
for  a  buoyant,  gliding  feeling,  as  the  Merlin,  clothed  in  her  whole 
suit  of  snowy  pails,  careened  over,  and  bowled  past  the  Light-honse 
with  a  jair  breeze  on  the  quarter.  It  was  glorious!  To  watch  the 
land  recede,  and  the  hills,  in  whose  recesses  glided  my  little  trout- 
stream,  grow  less — the  Light-house  and  the  long  low  wall  extending 
into  the  sea,  ran  by  ua,  and  the  smoke  over  Dobtin  become 
fiuater — to  skim  past  tlie  laborious  colliers  and  fishing-smacks — 
and  theo,  as  we  slipped  by  the  many-coloured  Hill  of  Howth,  and 
stood  towards  the  south,  to  gaze  on  new  soenea  opening,  and  the 
expanse  of  sea  growing  wider  still.  Glorious,  too,  to  see  the  green 
waves,  with  their  creamy  tops,  coming  on  to  meet  us,  like  an  army 
in  battle  array  flouting  its  banners !  glorious  to  drive  them  into 
confused  flight  of  spray  and  water,  and  rush  on  to  fresh  encounters  : 
with  the  victorious  cheering  of  the  wind  through  our  sails.  Oh  ! 
terrible  sea,  yon  conquer  in  the  end  :  beaten  in  the  skirmish,  yon 
are  dreadful  and  pitiless  is  the  shock  of  battle. 

"  'Pon  my  word,  Terry,  you'll  make  as  good  a  sailor  as  any  of  us. 
How  do  you  like  it  now ) " 

"  It's  delightful,  sir ;  I'm  so  thankful  to  you.  Only  for  this,  I 
would  have  hated  the  sea,  and  feared  it  too." 

"Well,  this  is  fine-weather  sailing,  my  boy ;  and  I  hope  well 
have  no  worse,  for  your  sake.  Come  down  to  dinner — it's  ready 
now,  and  you  ought  to  be  ready  for  it.     Mind  your  head.     Mr. 
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Tiller,  here's  tt  yoaag  friend,  Master  Bradf,  who  ie  going  to  take  a 
cruise  with  ne,  and  yoa  must  give  him  fine  weather,  for  we  are 
going  to  have  a  great  hftul  of  fishes." 

Mr.  Tiller,  and  his  chie^  and  I,  had  a  most  delightful  afternoon. 
TKere  was  beautiful  aoup — quite  diGTerent  from  Mother  Murphj's 
preparations  at  Dr.  Ball's  ;  but  it  was  not  so  mnoh  the  excellence 
of  the  Boup,  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  to  the  mouth,  which 
commended  itself  to  me.  There  was  a  Dublin  Bay  haddock,  boiled 
cliicken  and  bacon,  salt  beef,  and  a  roly-poly  pudding  ;  and  then 
thete  were  Tiller's  anecdotes  of  artful  smugglers,  and  more  artful 
revenue-men,  in  which  there  was  very  little  bloodshed  and  a.  great 
deal  of  glory,  set  off  by  Tiller  in  langaage  which  was  evidently 
deprived  of  a  natural  j^arniture  of  an  imprecatory  nature  by  the 
presence  of  "  Capttun  Window."  "Up  on  deck,  afterwards,  it  was 
of  never-ending  interest  to  look  through  the  glaiu,  as  soon  as  I  had 
learned  to  use  it,  at  the  objects  on  shore,  and  to  pry  into  the 
crannies  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  to  watch  the  people  on  the 
beach,  to  study  the  towns  and  villages,  to  observe  the  signals  to  the 
cutter  from  the  coastguard  stations,  and  to  see  our  mute  speech 
buttering  np  and  down  as  the  old  quarter-master  spelt  out  the 
messages  and  prepared  the  answers.  I  went  to  bed  at  night, 
swaying  on  roy  knees  by  the  side  of  my  cot  as  I  prayed  for  those 
St  home,  and  in  the  depths  of  my  heart  breathed  the  supplication 
that  Heaven  would  preserve  me  till  I  could  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  my  life,  and  fill  the  aching  void  in  my  heart. 

It  was  a  strange  troubled  sleep  into  which  I  fell.  It  seemed  as 
thoughIwereawake,and  that  thevessel  gradually  grew  in  height  and 
hreadth  as  she  ploughed  through  the  seas,  which  swelled  higher  and 
higher,  and  rose  over  her  deck,  till  at  last  the  beating  waves  rushed 
OTerusIikemountains,butcouldnot  keep  the  ^er^m  in  their  power. 
The  sound  of  the  sea  as  it  swished  by  my  pillow,  separated  from 
the  power  of  death  by  a  few  planks,  was  filled,  I  thought,  with 
voices  of  crying  and  lamenting.  Looking  out  into  the  green  depth, 
I  Baw  there  were  myriads  of  people  floating  in  the  sea,  and  holding 
op  their  hands  in  supplication.  The  waves  were  crowded  with 
inSnite  multitudes  in  white,  wafted  to  and  fro  in  the  currents, 
amid  which  long  seaweeds  were  waving,  and  monsters  of  awfal 
^ona  passed  on  their  way  in  and  out  of  profound  caves  in  the  earth. 
Many  of  these  ghastly  creatures,  clutching  the  ship  as  she  pasi^ed, 
clotab  over  her  sides  and  got  upon  the  deck,  where  tbey  sat  huddled 
together.  Some  came  down  into  the  cabin  and  sat  by  our 
little  fire.  I  could  not  make  out  their  faces  they  were  so  white 
and  expreasionless,  shifting  in  feature  and  in  colour  every  moment. 
But  at  last  Mohun  came  down,  shivering  and  wet,  and  by  his  side 
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-was  ft  tall  form  ewatbed  in  mowy  drapery.  He  pointed  to  me.  "Mj 
heart  gave  one  great  throb,  ceased  to  beat,  then  struck  the  sides  of 
its  prison  with  mighty  blowH,  Tha  Teiled  woman  came  towards 
me,  and,  aa  I  struggled  to  rise,  she  lifted  her  veil,  stretched  out 
her  arme — ah  )  that  lovely  face  ! — "  Mother  !  mother  darling  1 "  I 
cried,  and  leaped  from  my  cot  to  meet  her ;  but  at  the  iaataiit  the 
vessel  shook  as  though  she  would  split.  I  was  thrown  on  my  face, 
and  a  deluge  of  water  flooded  the  little  cabin. 

''  Make  fast  the  deadlights,"  shouted  Window  from  the  top  of  the 
companion.  As  I  got  to  my  feet  he  came  towards  the  door,  vith 
the  rays  of  the  lamp  shining  on  bis  tarpaulin  bat,  in  a  thick  pea- 
jacket,  on  which  beads  of  spray  sparkled  like  diamonds,  his  whiskers 
heavy  with  moisture, 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  Terry,  my  boy,"  said  he,  seeing  me  in  my 
shirt ;  "  go  to  your  blankets  again,  and  to  sleep,  if  yuu  can.  But 
hold  on  tight  by  yoiir  eyebrows.  We  are  in  for  a  blow  ;  the  glass  has 
gone  down  like  a  shot,  and  while  we  were  shortening  sail  the  cotter 
took  in  a.  little  more  water  than  we  wanted.  But  she's  all  snug 
now,  and  if  you  like  to  see  what  a,  good  sou'-wester  can  do  in  the 
Irish  Channel  on  a  short  notice,  I  have  no  doubt  we'll  be  able  to 
oblige  you.  Good  night,  my  lad.  Stea-dy — ah  t  There  now,  in 
yon  go — good  night,'' 

Instead  of  taking  easy  and  rather  short  dips  into  the  water  as 
she  had  done,  the  Merlin  was  now  in  for  very  long  plunges  and  very 
high  flights.  I  watched  from  my  cot  the  pier-glass  over  the  little 
fireplace  in  the  cabin  rising  higher  and  higher,  till  it  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  stand  over  me.  Then  the  glass  stood  still  for  a  part  of  a 
second,  as  if  to  make  up  its  mind  what  to  do,  and  ahandoaiog  the 
effort  to  mount  higher,  began  to  slide  downwards,  sinking  faster 
and  faster,  till  I  could  look  upon  it  at  my  feet.  Then  a  determina- 
tion to  try  again,  set  the  polished  surface  and  the  lamp  which  was 
reflected  in  the  centre  on  the  asoent  once  more. 

I  watched  and  listened  to  the  dull  roar  of  the  waters,  and  the 
soughing  of  the  wind  mingled  with  the  thud  of  feet,  till  I  fell 
asleep,  and  slept  on  amid  the  storm.  A  hand  on  my  shoulder  woke 
me,  and  Jack  Window's  big  bright  eyes  and  ever-genial  smile 
glanced  in  on  me.  He  was  still  shiny  with  wet  oil-akioB,  and 
dripping  beard  and  boots  as  before  ;  and  as  he  swayed  to  and  fro, 
it  was  easy  to  see  the  Merlin  was  yet  hawking  np  and  down  in  the 
seaway  after  her  unknown  prey. 

"  By  Jove,  Terry,  you're  a  trnmp,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I'm  so  glad 
you've  stood  it  all  so  well.  It  has  been  a  snorter,  and  it's  not  over 
yet ;  but  the  glass  is  rising  a  little,  and  it's  shifting  now  to  the 
west ;  so  we'll  have  it  off  the  land,  and  it  can't  do  us  any  harm.    I 
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needn't  sfik  joTi how  yonVe  slept.  I  hadafewpeepiat  youafter  the 
capsize  you  got,  and  you're  a  credit  to  Dr,  Ball  and  the  Seven 
Sleepers.  And  noT  it's  time  to  rouae  out  and  get  breakfast.  The 
steward  has  got  out  your  oldest  clothea,  and  I've  got  some  tarpaalina 
for  you  in  case  you'd  like  to  look  at  what's  going  on  outude  pre- 
sently." 

"And  did  yoa  get  np  to  look  at  mel  How  very  kind  you  are, 
Mr.  Window.     I  aiD  quite  ashamed  to  give  yon  this  trouble." 

"  TTp !  my  boy.  Why,  do  you  think  I  could  turn  in  such  a  night  t 
ISo ;  that's  the  worst  of  it  in  a  small  craft  like  this,  No  relief  for 
me.  The  captain  here  is  his  own  first  luff,  keeps  his  own  watch 
and  every  one  else's.  It's  a  bad  place  to  tie-to  in.  No  end  of  great 
hulking  Yankee  Uners  and  Kast  and  West  Indians  running  up  with 
snch  a  good  wind  for  Liverpcxtl,  not  caring  a  dump  what  they  run 
aitsr.  Not  to  talk  of  Irish  pig-boats  and  rascally  steamers  from 
and  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  I'll  get  a  good  snooze  presently ; 
and  when  yon're  all  right  well  have  our  breakfast" 

When  I  put  my  head  above  the  companion,  my  first  impulse 
was  to  rush  back  to  the  cabin  instantly.  A  vast  pile  of  water 
coming  towards  the  little  vessel  shut  out  i^l  the  sea  beude,  and  left 
only  visible  a  grey  sky,  against  which  its  broken  fringe,  crowned 
with  seething  foam,  stood  ont  sharp  and  distinct,  as,  like  some  hill- 
mde  green  and  steep,  it  appeared  to  roll  down  on  the  cutter.  But 
the  good  sea  bird,  just  dipping  her  beak  into  its  base,  fanning  her 
tiny  wing  of  canvas,  mounted  the  steep  side — up,  and  up,  till  she 
rode  midst  the  hissing  foam,  and  then,  balancing  herself  with  a 
slight  shiver,  and  a  heave  forward,  as  though  she  were  about  to 
leave  the  sea,  swooped  down  the  other  side  of  the  billow,  eager  to 
meet  its  fellow  &st  following  in  its  course.  It  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  behove  I  was  on  board  the  same  ship.  The  Merlin  had 
moulted  her  snowy  plumage — her  topmast  was  stniok,  jib-boom 
run  in,  and  two  tiny  sails,  wet  and  dark,  represented  the  volumes 
of  canvas  in  which  she  had  been  clad  bo  gloriously.  The  smart 
man-of-war'a  men,  whom  I  had  seen  yesterday  in  turn-down 
collars,  flowing  duck  trousers,  and  dandy  jackets,  were  now  repre- 
sented by  a  few  uncouth-looking  fellows  in  heavy  jack-boots,  with 
oilskin  coats  and  sou'-westers,  crouched  down  under  the  bulwarks, 
or  aiudonsly  watching  the  seas  as  the  helmsman  met  the  rise  and 
&U.  From  the  summit  of  each  wave  the  scene  was  ever  the  same 
— a  circle,  with  ragged  margin,  enclosing  a  ra^g  tumultuous 
mass  of  watery  hillocks  topped  with  white,  all  moving  in  order 
onwards,  with  valleys  cleft  deep  between,  the  same  cold  grey  sky 
•a  a  background  to  ^otastio  cloud-shapes,  hurrying  on  ghost-like 
aa  if  running  races  with  the  waves  beneath. 
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"  la  tiuB  a  hurricaiie,  Mr.  Window  t  "  I  asked  ;  "  it  ia  Tery 
awfal." 

"  Lord  blesa  you,  thia  ia  nothiBg.  It  is  a  strong  tiou'-weater, 
that's  all.  It  has  come  on  very  saddenly  ;  but,  aa  there  woBfiome 
sea  before,  there's  a  pretty  run  on.  It's  aomethiug  more  than  a 
strong  breeze,  and  perhaps  it's  a  good  half  gale  of  wind.  If  we 
were  in  the  old  RwmUliea,  or  even  my  old  pet  the  Fhadan,  We'd 
feel  it  more,  I  promise  you.  There's  nothiog  like  a  roomy  cutter 
for  Huch  weather ;  and  the  HerUn  is  as  good  a  oraft  aa  ever  Jack 
"Window  would  like  to  be  in — that  is,  for  bad  weather,  my  lad ; 
for  she's  no  good  for  pay,  promotion,  or  what  yon  call  kudot  ia 
joTir  school.  !Now,  then,  breakfast.  We  most  do  the  best  we 
can,  as  the  cook  can't  work  the  galley  very  well" 

And  such  a  breakfast !  How  the  little  table  was  made  to  look 
tike  a  window  without  glass,  being  covered  with  a  framework,  into 
which  our  crockery  fitted  !  How  my  coffee,  instead  of  going  into 
my  mouth  was  shot  down  iny  neck  !  What  desperate  woii  it 
was  to  keep  in  one's  seat,  though  it  was  bolteii  to  the  deck  I  What 
infinite  delight  I  took  in  seeing  the  Lieutenant  holding  on  to  the 
table,  at  one  time  bobbing  his  head  half  across  it,  and  the  next 
nearly  hitting  it  against  the  side  1  How  very  clever  it  was  of  the 
HtewBxd  to  take  advantage  of  the  pauses  in  the  general  unebeadi- 
ness,  and  to  make  a  little  run  with  pelit  pas  steps,  holding  a  dish  in 
each  hand,  and  to  bring  himself  bolt  up,  and  with  an  eye  on  each 
dish,  and  his  feet  apart,  to  sway  gently  over  to  counteract  the  roll 
of  tJie  ahip  ;  and  then  take  a  bend  to  the  other  side,  tilt  he  oonld 
make  good  his  laniliDg  in  the  cabin  I  All  these  things,  and  many 
others,  made  that  marine  breakfast  most  agreeable  to  me,  not  tiD 
speak  of  the  unknown  condiments  and  edibles  fished  out  of  tim, 
and  canisters,  and  jars  of  many  shapes  and  sizes. 

Mr.  Tiller  looked  in,  very  like' a  hoge  slag,  so  shiny  and  black 


"  Only  for  my  friend  here,  whom  I've  taken  oat  for  a  pleaaure 
cruise,  I  don't  suppose  it  makes  so  much  difierence  to  you  or  me, 
does  it  t " 

"For  pleasure,  did  hel"  said  Mr.  Tiller,  looking  at  me  with 
evident  pity.  "  He  hadn't  heard  the  proverb  about  those  who  go 
to  sea  for  pleasure,  I  suppose,  then  t  Pervided  there  was  more 
sea-room,  be'd  not  do  badly,  woold  he,  sir,  for  a  beginner  t  It's 
hard  to  tell  where  we  are,  and  there  won't  be  mueh  chance  of 
getting  a  look  at  the  sun  to-day." 

"  Fethape  well  see  the  land,"  stud  I,  innocently. 
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"God  forbid  I"  exolaitned  Mr.  Tiller,     "Tbe -worst  thii^  could 

happen  ub,  unless  bittiog  od  it  without  seeing  it" 

Ur.  Tiller  ivas  right.  The  weather  became  worse  instead  of 
better ;  and  the  wind,  veering  round  towards  evening,  brought  up 
a  cross  sea,  in  which  the  Merlin  laboured  fiightfuUj.  I  conld  see 
by  the  face  of  the  good  lieutenant  that  it  was  no  laughing  matter 
vben  a  thump  and  a  Equaahing  sound  announced  the  breaking  of  a 
wave,  which  rushed  over  the  deck.  The  wings  of  the  cutter  had 
been  pared  and  cut  down  to  a  mere  fbather,  which,  wet  and  strained 
to  the  utmost,  seemed  bent  on  flying  away  altogether,  and  pulled 
Ht  the  stays  in  desperation.  Nothing  so  much  astonished  me  as 
OUT  Bolitude.  I  knew  we  conld  not  be  very  far  from  land  on  one 
ride  or  the  other.  Then  we  were  in  the  highway  of  ships  in  the 
chBDnel,  and  yet  not  a  sign  of  one  appeared  on  the  enr&oe  of  the 
storm-riven  shield.  When  night  set  in,  the  tempest  raged  more 
firionsly  than  ever.  I  began  to  understand  how  hard  most  be 
the  life  of  men  whose  business  is  on  the  waters.  In  the  darkness 
of  my  little  monger-like  cot  I  lay  awake,  watching  the  lamp  in  the 
asloon  through  the  doorway  swinging  to  and  fro,  and  listening  to 
the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  never-ceasiDg  rush  of  the  sea — 
my  thoughts  for  ever  wandering  to  that  Indian  shore  where  all 
was  hidden.  The  morning  came  ;  and,  haggard  and  worn,  with 
bloodshot  eye^  my  poor  lieutenant  greeted  me  with  his^heerfiil 

"It  is  well  you  slept  so  eonndly,  Terry.  It  blew  great  guns,  I 
<:an  tell  yoa — nearly  a  gale,  my  lad.  Bat  the  wind  has  suddenly 
Men  ;  the  sea  will  soon  follow  it.  You  never  stirred  during  the 
row  on  deck,  wheu  the  big  steamer  came  down  on  nsj  passed  us 
two  boatE^  lengths  off  in  t^e  middle  of  the  hardest  blow." 

The  sea  was  a  long  time  going  down,  I  thought,  but  towards 
evening  we  saw  the  laud  on  our  starboard  bow.  At  nightfidl  we 
were  nmning  down  towards  a  light,  which  began  to  show  in  the 
gloaming,  fl^bing  out  and  disappearing,  and  fiashing  out  again  ; 
and  aa  I  turned  in,  the  Lieutenant  announced  we  would  be  in 
Miooth  -water  find  lie  snugly  inside  Oaraaore  in  the  morning. 

"  It  is  most  provoking,  Terry.  I  don't  know  what  Doctor  Ball 
nil  say  to  me,"  said  Jo^  at  bre^iast,  "  but  I  have  been  signalled 
from  the  Coastgoord  Station  to  go  round  to  Cove  for  ordero. 
There  most  be  aomething  up,  I  expect,  and  I  can't  land  andsend 
yott  from  thm  fog  end  of  the  world  to  Dublin  by  youxselE  There 
is  no  mistake  about  it." 

Mr.  Tiller  made  his  appearance  at  tlie  cabin  door. 

"Th^'re  at  it  again,  sir.  They  have  juat  signalled  for  the  cntter 
to  stand  in,  as  they  want  to  communicate,  and  will  send  off  a  boat 
v3 
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"  In  other  words,  Old  Gnibb  wonts  a  jam,  and  anything  else 
he  can  get  on  board.     Run  in  close  as  yon  can,  and  call  me  when 
he's  within  hdL     Even  half  an  hour  or  so  will  refresh  a  fellow  - 
who's  been  without  sleep  bo  long  as  I  have,  jost  enough  to  make 
him  wish  for  the  other  seren  hours." 

We  were  closing  in  towards  the  land,  which  was  marked  by  a 
belt  of  foam,  and  the  snif  pelting  the  base  of  rocky  blu£  Above 
the  line  of  black  and  white  rose  the  green  hillocks,  which  gradaally 
faded  into  the  purple  haze  of  the  monntainoua  backgronod  ;  and 
in  a  cleft  in  the  strong  battlements  behind  which  the  land  resiated 
the  encroaching  sea,  the  bright  whitewashed  Coast-guard  Station, 
with  many  little  flags  flying  from  the  aignal-staff,  was  visible.  A 
speck  on  the  waters,  rising  now  on  the  top  of  a  billow,  and  now 
lost  for  an  anxious  interval,  could  be  made  out  with  the  glass ; 
and  as  the  cutter,  fast  running  up  sail  after  sail  to  make  way 
Bgfunst  the  ebb  in  the  faint  wind,  rolled  and  lurched,  yawed  in 
the  trongh  of  the  sea,  and  wabbled  about  on  the  top  of  the  waves, 
there  was  a  thnmping  of  blocks  and  a  flapping  of  canvas,  a  creak- 
ing of  bulkheads,  and  general  unsteadiness  about  na,  which  made 
the  calm  seem  more  dangerous  than  the  storm,  and  gave  nae  the 
idea  that  the  Merlin,  having  become  hopelessly  upset  in  hec 
behavionr  during  the  laat  four.and -twenty  honrs,  was  determined 
sever  to  become  a  sensible,  well-regulated  cutter  again. 

"Bid  you  catch  him  that  time,  Qrummett!"  asked  Mr.  Tiller 
of  the  old  Quartermaster,  who,  with  one  arm  round  a  rattlin  and 
the  other  propping  the  telescope  against  a  shroud,  was  watching 
the  progress  of  the  boat. 

"  No,  Mr.  Tiller.  I  saw  Mr.  Grubb  plain  enongh  in  the  stam- 
sheet,  but  I  couldn't  make  out  the  other." 

"  Steady  !  Here  she  conies  again.  Ah  !  it's  my  opinion  as  it's 
the  oommodore  himself  is  coming  aboard." 

In  a  short  time  all  doubt  on  the  subject  of  the  illustrions 
visitor'a  identity  was  dissipated,  and  the  Lieutenant  rovsed  np  and 
went  on  deck  to  receive  Capt^n  Bumbleton,  C.B.,  chief  of  all 
revenue  cutters  and  coast-gnards,  and  their  belonginga.  It  was  no 
«asy  matter  to  do  so,  for  the  cutter  rolled  savagely  in  the  swell, 
and  Oapbun  Dumbleton  was  not  formed  for  feats  of  agility.  But 
after  a  good  deal  of  approaching  and  sheering-ofT,  fending  off  and 
laying  hold  and  letting  go,  a  line  was  made  fast  to  the  Goaat- 
gnard  boat,  and  presently  the  good-natured  potentate  was  on  the 
deck  of  the  Merlin,  followed  by  the  gentleman  I  had  heard 
designated  as  "  Old  Grubb,"  who  was  another  stout  mariner,  with 
a  broad  red  face  and  rheumy  eyes,  and  much  difficulty  of 
breathing. 


"I  never  waft  so  pleased  in  1117  life,  Window,  as  vhen  we  mode 
DDt  jonr  nnmber  thia  morning  I  The  Sarah  Sykes  haa  made  her 
appearance  again  1  Before  it  came  on  to  blow  I  ordered  them  at 
all  the  stationa  to  Bend  you  down  at  once,  but  I  never  expected 
joa  so  soon.  The  Bamk  left  last  Thursday  night  for  Cove ;  the 
BarraoeU  bae  orders  to  communicate  with  ker,  and  as  yon  are 
so  hitndy  we  really  ought  to  catch  her  now." 

"  The  Sarah  Sykes  t     Indeed,  sir." 

"  YeB.  Was  seen  on  Wednesday  off  the  Black  Bank  ;  we  have 
heard  she  left  Treporl,  on  her  return  from  America,  with  a  fall 
cargo.  That  sconridrel  Driacoll  ia  in  command  of  her,  and  he 
Bweara  he'll  land  it  or  fight  it  on  shore  ;  eo  I  have  broaght  you 
Borne  estra  hands,  and  we  most  see  if  we  can't  oatoh  him  this 

And  Captain  Dumbleton,  taking  the  Lieutenant  aside,  talked  to 
bin  in  whieperB,  whilst  Mr.  Grubb  and  Mr.  Tiller  entered  into 
a  general  conversation  and  gosup  of  a  coast  and  coast-guard 
character,  to  which  in  my  ignorance  I  paid  no  great  attention. 

"Brady,  eh  I "  quoth  old  Grubb;  "I  wonder  if  he's  Bon  of 
Major  Brady  of  Bradyville,  the  member  for  Sligo  J  I  like  being 
civil  to  Parliament  people's  bods.  When  my  case  comes  before 
the  House,  it's  as  well  to  have  them  on  my  side,  though  I  know 
if  it's  justice  is  to  be  done,  I  don't  need  help  from  anybody  after 
that  case  is  stated.  And  so.  Master  Brady,  you've  come  to  sea 
for  a  lark  )  Well,  you  can  tell  year  lather,  Major  Brady,  when 
jou  see  him,  that  you  had  a  very  nice  excnrsion.  Pray  re- 
■Detnber  me  to  him.  My  name  is  Qrnbb— Grubb,  of  the  Coast- 
guard.    He'll  know  all  about  my  salvage  claim." 

"  My  father,"  said  I,  "  is  not  alive ;  and  be  was  not  Major,  but 
Captain  Brady." 

"  Captain  Brady  1  I  knew  him  too.  He  was  member  for  Oashel, 
wasn't  he  1     As  good  a  fellow  as  ever  stepped." 

"  No,  sir  ;  my  father  was  a  member  for  no  place.  He  was  in 
the  King's  Own,  and  died  out  in  India." 

"The  very  man,  I'm  sure!  Wasn't  his  father  member  for 
Leitrim  %  I  knew  both  him  and  bis  son,  and  I  must  have  known 
foar  mamma  very  well.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,'  she  was  sister  to 
Sir  Tfaaddens  Standish,  the  member  for  Clare,  and " 

"  Mr,  Grabb,"  interrnpted  Captain  Dumbleton,  who  had  over- 
heard the  last  part  of  the  speech,  "  I'm  sure  we  are  about  to  get 
on  that  Parliamentary  question  ;  and  as  I  have  never  been  able  to 
tell  my  county  member  the  full  particulars,  perhaps  you  would 
wait  till  we  get  on  shore." 

"  My  mother's  name  was  not  Standish,  at  all  events.     It  was 
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BillJDg,"  rejoioed  1 ;  "  sbe  -was  drowned  when  the  Eou-thtre  Eaat 
Indiamftn  went  aehore  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon." 

"  To  be  sure  !  to  be  sure  ! "  oontinned  Captain  Dumbleton. 
"  Ton  and  I  remember  it  well  You  were  in  Gallee,  Window, 
ia  the  Calypso,  and  I  was  at  Fenang,  in  the  Siren,  at  the  time  ; 
and  I  recollect  people  saying  how  odd  it  waa  that  those  poor 
people  were  lost,  and  that  it  was  said  your  mamma  was  seen 
aliTe  afterwards." 

Stretching  out  my  bands,  I  cried—"  Oh,  for  pity's  sake  I  tell 

me,  %vc— "  whan  a  roll  of  the  catter  caosed  me  to    lose  my 

balance.  Ere  I  could  oatcb  at  anything  to  save  myself  I  was 
thrown  against  the  rtuling  of  the  low  bulwark. 

There  was  a  sonnd  as  of  voices  infinite  in  my  ears,  and  a  rush- 
ing, as  if  c^  life  with  a  thonsand  feet,  towards  the  portals  of  its 
prison.  I  was  a  good  swimmer  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  abock  was 
over,  I  turned  and  struck  ap  for  the  green  light  above  me.  But 
whfd  b  this  wliich  settles  on  mo  like  a  wall,  bars  out  the  light,  and 
presses  me  down  and  down  beneath  the  cruel  waters  ) 


"  You  had  indeed  a  i]aTro>nr  squeak  of  it !  I  could,  not  ^e  yon 
when  I  dived,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  was  so  happy  in  my  life  as 
when  I  rose,  and  heard  them  sing  out  irom  the  outter  that  they 
had  you.  My  poor  boy  1 — what  would  I  have  done  1  But  what 
signifies  that !  What  would  yonr  grandiather  and  all  your  friends 
have  done,  if  you  had  been  drowned  under  my  veiyeyes  !  Tbank 
God,  Taj  boy,  thank  Cod  1  I  never  will,  I  swear,  take  man, 
woman,  or  child  on  a  oruJBO  again  ! " 

The  voice  was  dear  old  Jack's,  as  he  sat  beside  me  in  my  cot. 

I  had  come  up  under  the  counter  at  the  opposite  ude  of  the 
cutter,  and  as  the  Merlm  heeled  over  she  pressed  me  down,  and 
was  drowning  me,  when  the  next  roll  liberated  me,  nearly  lifeless 
as  I  was ;  I  was  just  seen  in  time  by  one  of  the  men  in  the  coast- 
guard boat,  who,  with  a  lucky  thrust  of  the  boathook  with 
which  he  was  fending  off,  grappled  my  clothes  and  hauled  me 
to  the  Buriace,  where  I  was  secured  and  hoisted  on  board,  nibbed, 
and  dosed  with  brandy,  and  covered  with  blankets,  till  I  began 
to  ondei^o  the  horrors  of  "  coming  to,"  from  which  I  had  emei^ed 
as  Jack  sat   with  my   hand    in    his,   and    hia  arm   nnder   my 

"And  now  we  must  do  the  best  we  can.     The  Commodore,  as 

WB  call  him,  would  not  wait,  as  soon  as  ho  saw  yon  were  all  right, 
or  I  would  have  sent  you  on  shore  and  trosted  him  to  restore  yon 
to  the  arms  of  Dr.  BalL    We  are  running  down  the  coast,  keeping 
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a  sharp  look-oat  for  a  rascally  smuggler — the  only  real  ooe  of  the 
sort  we  have  had  to  deal  with  for  masj'.  a  year — a  Baltimore 
clipper,  sailed  hy  one  Mj:.  Driscol],  an  Iriah  Ameiicau — and  it  it 
fiJls  to  my  lot  to  sight  the  gentleman  he  won't  find  it  easy  to 
escape.  It's  not  glorious  work,  Terry,  but  i.t  may  do  toe  good — 
and  God  knows  I  want  something  to  do  that," 

In  the  evening,  when  I  got  upon  deck,  the  sun  was  sinking  over 
the  hills  of  Waterford,  and  cast  its  last  beams  over  the  heaving 
eea,  which  still  felt  the  pasmon  of  its  conflict.  The  brown-laced 
sailors,  once  more  in  their  bluejackets  and  easy  dress,  seemed  half 
inclined  to  cbeer  me  as  my  cnrly  pate  rose  above  the  companion 
liatcli ;  and  Mr.  Tiller,  who  had  been  assiduous  in  his  attention, 
bobbing  in  and  out  of  my  berth  all  the  day,  gave  me  a  squeeze  of 
bis  paw  which  set  my  fingers  tingling  with  pain.  When  night 
fell,  the  Merlin,  in  smoother  water  kept  close  in  shore  with,  a  fine 
EiTouring  breeze.     I  was  ^t  asleep — too  tired  for  dreama 

Heavens  '.  what  is  that !  The  cutter  haa  gone  on  a  rook  and  we 
are  lost !  I  was  out  of  my  berth  and  on  deck  in  an  instant.  The 
first  glance  told  me  that  the  M^Uit,  nnder  a  mighty  spread  of 
canvas,  was  tearing  throogh  the  sea  far  from  shore.  Some  unusual 
event  was  taking  place  which  bad  siimmoneil  all  the  crew  forward 
except  Mr.  Tiller  and  the  man  who  was  steering. 

Jack,  glass  in  hand,  was  looking  out  by  the  side  of  the  old 
qoartermaster,  who  had  screwed  hie  eye  into  the  end  of  the  largQ 
telescope,  and  was  on  one  knee  peering  into  darknesB.  The  men 
of  the  watch  were  all  looking  in  the  same  direction.  There  waa  a. 
etrange  sulphurous  smell  hanging  about  the  deck,  and  two  of  the. 
sailors  were  training  one  of  the  guns  on  our  broadside  up  to  the 
port  again. 

Mr.  Tiller  was  rubbing  his  hands  in  great  delight  "  Tberell  be 
luck,  after  all,  if  we  lay  hold  of  her  full  of  brandy  and  baccy,  and 
maybe  silk,  I  do  think  you  may  have  brought  us  in  fortuue'g  way 
aiW  all.  Steady,  Ferks,  steady;  I'd  give  her  something  solid  this 
time,  to  make  her  see  we'll  stand  no  nonsense." 

Ic  was  the  report  and  concussion  of  the  gun  fired  with  a  blank 
charge  over  my  head,  which  had  roused  me  from  my  slumbers. 

As  Mr.  Tiller  spoke,  a  blinding  fiash  lighted  ap  the  deck  for  a 
moment,  and  the  carronade  hopped  in  its  carriage  as  it  delivered  the 
second  angry  message  of  the  Merlin  into  darknesa 

"  Carrying  on  still,  sir,"  cried  a  voice  from  the  crosstree^  where 
one  of  the  men  was  stationed,  "  and  running  up  her  gafif-topsul." 

"  By  Jove,  then,  we  must  talk  to  her  in.  earnest.     Grimston, 
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By  dint  of  hard  lookiog  and  the  guidance  of  many  fingers  I  could 
make  out  a  schooner,  which  Eeemed  to  me  Bome'wbat  larger  than 
the  Mwlin,  ranning  on  the  same  coaree  aa  ourBelveB,  but  well  to 
iriadward. 

"  I  can't  see  any  one  on  her  decks,"  whispered  Window,  "  except 
that  fellow  beside  the  steersman  ;  bnt  I  dare  say  there's  a  pretty 
nest  of  vagabonds  on  board,  for  all  that.  She'a  drawing  on  us,  hj 
Jove  ;  baa  her  sails  flat  aa  boards.  Now  to  stop  her  capers.  Are 
you  ready  there,  Grimaton  1 " 

"  Ay,  ay,  air  ;  all  right  here.  We  want  to  fell  away  a  point,  if 
yon  please,  sir,  to  shave  ber  nicely." 

And  as  the  Merlin  fell  off  I  saw  old  Grimaton  take  another  look 
along  his  nghta  The  lanyard  was  pulled.  Again  the  flash  lighted 
up  the  eager  faces — the  Merlin  quivered  from  the  shock,  and  ere 
the  crashing  roar  of  the  eigbteen-pounder  bad  well  amitten  our 
ears,  the  rush  of  the  shot  throngh  the  air  boomed  in  a  long  hollow 
Bonnd,  tapering  aa  it  wore  away  till  it  was  lost, 

"Well  done,  Orimston  !  Well  done  indeed  !  Not  twenty 
yards  in  front  of  her  cutwater,  I  should  think,  at  the  second 
ricochet,"  shouted  Window.  "  Hang  me  if  the  fellow  minds 
ns  a  bit.  Phew  —  this  smoke  !  Aloft  there.  What's  the 
schooner  at  "i " 

"  Bunning  np  ber  fore  and  aft  sta^ail,  and  keeping  on  the  same 
course,  air." 

"We've  lost  by  this  trifling.  This  time  well  show  you  we're 
in  earnest,  my  man.  Let  her  have  it  right  acroaa  the  beam,  and 
if  a  spar  goes  she's  only  herself  to  blame." 

Again  the  long  gun  spoke  out.  In  a  few  seconds  a  suppressed 
exclamation  from  the  men  told  the  ball  bad  missed  its  mark. 
The  schooner  still  held  on,  and  under  her  additional  canvas  waa 
flying  fast  ahead,  whilst  the  Merlin  had  lost  way  in  yawing  to 
train  her  gun. 

"  I  don't  think  she  can  stand  a  stitoh  more  canvas,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Tiller,  "  if  we  were  to  carry  all  away.  The  wind  is  risiLg 
again  aa  it  is." 

"  Try  ber  again,  Grimston.  Til  lay  the  gun  myseld"  Window, 
fall  of  the  excitement,  proceeded  to  cover  the  imperturbable 
schooner,  now  pronounced  without  doubt  to  be  the  Sarah,  Sykts, 
of  Baltimore,  U.S.  Just  as  the  lanyard  was  palled  the  cutter 
gave  a  quick  lurch ;  the  shot  striking  far  short  of  the  schooner, 
threw  up  a  pillar  of  apray  and  was  lost  from  sight. 

"  She's  gaining  on  ua  fast.  I  would  sink  her  if  I  conld,  for 
there's  no  chance  of  coming  up  with  her ;"  and  Lieutenant  Jack 
this  time  spoke  with  clenched  teeth,  and  uttered  something  very 
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ika  a  strong  obiurgation.  "  'Sow  then,  Mr.  Orimston,  do  jonr 
best  this  time.     Flump  it  right  into  her," 

Whether  the  distance  deceived  the  old  gutiijer  or  not,  the  shot 
Again  fell  short.  Window  now  directed  the  elevation  of  the  gun 
and  revised  the  aim.  As  the  Merlin  steadied  herself  for  a 
moment,  he  gave  the  word  "Fir&"  Once  more  the  ehot  struck 
short  between  as  and  the  schooner,  and  flew  astern  of  her,  ai 
I  coDid  see  throogh  the  telescope  hy  the  white  splashes  in  th« 
water. 

The  schooner  careening  over  to  the  increasing  breeze  calmly 
took  in  her  staysail,  as  if'to  mock  our  efforts.  Tt  was  evident  the 
Merlifi  was  letting  her  slip  out  of  her  cla'ws  by  firing  at  snoh  long 
IwwIb.  The  chance  of  hitting  her  decreased — that  of  overtaking 
ber  would  soon  he  gone  altogether.  Window  determined  to  lay 
his  coarse  again,  hoping  that  one  of  his  colleagues  might  block  the 
bold  smnggler,  and  that  the  sound  of  the  firing  at  sea  would 
arouse  the  coast-guard  to  signal  to  the  stations  to  he  on  the  alert. 

"  She's  makbg  for  the  French  coast,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Tiller, 
"  though,  then,  as  I  say  to  myself,  if  that's  her  game,  why  does 
■he  keep  so  much  to  the  west'ard  t  Driscolt  can't  hope  to  run  a 
cargo  with  us  ailer  him,  and  all  the  stations  roused.  Maybe  if  s 
her  best  point  of  sailing." 

"  Anyway,  Tiller,  it's  too  good  for  us,"  said  Jack  Window. 
"How  she  is  walking  along,  to  he  sure  I" 

And  BO  with  much  reluctance  he  was  obliged  to  give  np  his  hope 
of  crippling  the  "  enemy,"  as  old  Tiller  called  her.  With  very 
Bmall  chance  of  overtaking  her,  he  resolved  to  pursue  and  keep 
the  schooner  in  sight  at  all  events.  To  me  the  whole  scene  was 
"great  fun."  It  was  full  of  excitement,  I  thought  little  of  the 
horror  which  would  have  been  worked  had  one  of  the  missiles 
crashed  into  that  solitary  craft,  smashing  up  wood  and  iron  and 
the  miserable  wretches  who  were  cowering  behind  the  bulwarks, 
and  yet  held  on  their  course.  I  could  not  see  the  pale  resolute 
man,  with  compressed  lips  and  frowning  brow,  who,  grasping  the 
tiller,  was  looking  now  aloft  to  the  draw  of  his  sails,  and  now  to 
the  dark  aide  of  the  osgry  cutter,  from  which,  as  the  flash  came, 
he  might  expect  that  he  and  his  venture  were  about  to  meet 
their  fate. 

Horning  was  breaking  when  I  went  up  to  have  another  look  at 
the  Sarah  SyJcea. 
"  Where  is  she  now,  Mr.  Window  %" 

There  was  a  look  of  undisguised  vexation  on  his  face  as  he 
pointed  out  a  snow-white  speck  far  away  on  the  horizon,  which 
the  morning  light  threw  in  relief  on  the  clouds  and  sea  surge. 
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"  Hunniiig  away  from  ns  hand  over  hand  ;  and  wbat's  worse, 
my  lad,  she's  making  right  down  Channel  as  if  going  to  ran  for 
Brest — majbo  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  She  is  keefnng  away  now 
from  the  Iriah  coast,  and  will,  if  she  Uea  on  hei  course,  run  pretty 
close  to  the  Land's  End.  I  can't  lose  sight  of  her,  for  Mister 
Driscoll  knows  what  he's  about ;  if  he  could  dodge  as  he  would 
Tery  likely  'bout  ship  and  make  another  run  to  land  his  cargo, 
knowing  well  the  cutters  are  nearly  all  down  about  here.  Con- 
found you,"  continued  he,  shaking  his  fist,  "Fll  follow  yon  till 
you're  inside  yonr  bounds  as  long  as  I'm  afloat.  Well,  it's  a 
longer  holiday  then  we  reckoned  on.  There  is  every  sign  of 
another  breeze  of  wind  springing  up,  and  if  it's  a  rattler  we  may 
run  down  on  him  after  all." 

All  day  at  sea — the  centre  of  the  shield  on  the  outer  rim  of 
which,  glinting  like  the  wing  of  the  mew,  danced  in  the  growing 
roll  of  the  waves  the  object  of  our  pursuit !  Ships  came  in  dgbt 
and  sank  beneath  the  horizon  here  and  there,  hut  every  eye  was 
turned  on  that  tiny  speck.  And  as  night  set  in,  and  the  wind 
rose  still  higher,  and  the  Merlin  lay  over  under  a  press  of  canvas, 
which  made  every  spar  scream  as  if  in  suffering,  whilst  the  foam 
bubbled  along  the  top  of  her  lee  bulwarks.  Jack  Window,  very 
anxious,  and  rather  more  stem  and  curt  than  I  had  seen  him,  held 
a  council  with  his  trusty  aide,  the  result  of  which  was  that  they 
wonid  hold  on  in  their  pursuit,  and  that,  if  the  St^cA  Syket  got 
away,  it  should  be  no  fault  of  his, 

"  If  she  was  to  lie-to  now,  I  don't  see  what  harm  we  could  do 
her,  supposing  Driscoll  has  any  papers  at  all.  He  might  say  he 
was  going  from  Baltimore  to  Brest,  and  that  he  took  a  fancy  to 
come  round  by  the  North  Passage.  As  he's  up  to  every  trick  on 
the  cards,  I  can  only  suppose  he  has  no  papers  to  clear  himself. 
He  was  certainly  inside  the  line  when  we  ughted  him,  and  he 
refused  to  lie-to  when  fired  at.  'So,  depend  on  it,  he  is  playing 
some  deep  and  desperate  game — something  more  than  a  mere 
e&iv  of  tobacco  and  brandy," 

And  so  Jack  sat  over  his  rum  and  water  ruminating,  and 
looking  at  the  glass  from  time  to  time,  and  cheering  np  as  he  saw 
it  falling — for  after  a  temporary  rise  the  mercury  began  to  go 
down  again.  He  rubbed  his  hands  now  and  then,  and  with  an 
inqiuring  glance  at  Mr.  Tiller,  mnrmnred,  with  an  air  of  satia&c- 
tion,  "  We  may  catch  him  yet — we  may  catch  him  yet.  I'll  carry 
on  till  the  sticks  are  in  danger,  I  can  tell  you.  Tiller." 

And  BO  be  did.  That  night  was  terrible.  Before  it  was  over, 
the  Merlin  was  plunging  in  a  sea  of  which  the  roll  was  grander  and 
deeper  than  that  I  had  witnessed  with  so  much  awe.     As  the  gale 
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grew  is  strength  the  catt«r  proved  the  oomctneBs  of  the  Lien- 
teniuit's  prophecy,  or  at  least  of  his  hopes,  and  the  distance  between 
her  and  the  schooner  was  obvioasly  diminishing  ;  bat  the  Sarah 
Sgie»  altered  her  course  towards  evening. 

"  I'm  darned  if  she's  not  going  back  to  Amerikey,  as  Rertaia  ae 
I  lire,"  grunted  the  old  sailor  at  the  helm ;  "  we're  going  to  have 
a  Bpree  in  the  Atlantic,  y onng  gentleman." 

The  Ziieutenant'e  lips  closed  tighter  than  ever,  and  his  brow 
da^Hied,  aa  the  sky,  descending  on  the  sea,  poared  forth  its 
deluges  of  rain,  and  the  wind  tearing  off  the  foaming  snmmit  of 
the  billows  blew  them  in  flying  scud  over  the  boiling  waters. 
Still,  when  the  day  was  over,  and  the  night  oame,  the  schooner 
vu  there.  When  the  morning  dawned  she  was  still  in  her  place. 
Men  shook  their  heads.  Mr.  Tiller  confessed  to  me,  as  we  sat 
below,  he  -wonld  have  been  gUd  if  she  disappeared.  "  As  long  aa 
ehe  kept  on.  her  present  course,  the  Merliai,"  he  said,  "  had  no 
chance  ;  &nd  if  the  wind  went  down  agun  the  Eohooner  would 
inst  Blip  away  again  like  a  greyhound.  Supposing  the  Merlin 
fjhoald  come  up  with  her  in  such  a  seaway,  no  boat  conld  board 
her;  and  I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Window  would  venture  to  sink 
her." 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  confidences  by  the  appearance  of 
Window's  head  in  the  cabin.  "I  say,  Tiller,"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
fellow  has,  just  out  of  sheer  bravado,  mn  up  the  Yankee  flag  in 
blae  water.  We  can  just  make  it  out — stars  and  stripes,  sore 
enough,  as  big  as  a  mainsail  1  But  I'll  make  him  show  his  papeifl, 
is  I  live." 

"  Yea,  that's  all  very  well,  sir ;  but  have  we  the  right )  We 
can't  board  him  at  sea,  aa  we're  only  revenoe,  you  know." 

"  There's  the  pendant  flying,"  exclaimed  Window,  "  and  right  or 
VTODg,  111  call  Mr.  Driscnll  to  account." 

But  the  passion  and  determination  of  man  were  rebuked  by  the 
Toice  of  the  storm.  The  gale  increased  to  a  hurricane.  The  sea, 
tlmoet  beaten  down  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  had  a  fearful 
strength.  Again  and  again  ponderous  sheets  of  water  rushed 
over  the  staggering  vessel,  and  strove  as  though  they  would  &in 
press  her  down  for  ever.  With  topmast  struck,  her  trysail  reefed  to 
a  shred,  and  a  tiny  staysail,  she  struggled  on  like  some  drowning 
bird.  At  last  it  became  evident  that  it  was  madness  to  oontinue 
the  contest  with  the  Atlantic,  and  Window  gave  orders  to  lie  to. 
For  three  long  days  and  nights  the  Merlm  rode  in  the  midst  of 
the  tempest ;  and  there,  some  four  or  five  miles  away,  rising  and 
&lling  at  long  intervals  in  the  tremendous  seas,  lay  the  schooner, 

"     "     IS  hidden  from  us  by  tiie  scud  and  by  the  drift  of  the  tor 
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tared  waters.  All  the  time  I,  perforce,  remained  in  mj  cabin  and 
ia  the  little  Balooa  irhich  had  beaome  all  my  world,  lighted  onl j  by 
the  lamp  which  burned  night  and  day,  with  the  hatches  battened 
and  the  dead  lights  down.  I  conld  hear  the  seas  sweeping  over 
the  deck,  and  the  tread  of  the  heavy  boota  above,  and  the  thump- 
ing of  coils  of  rope  ;  the  lamp  swung  backwards  and  forwards, 
clicking  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  for  ever  gathering  a  dank 
coat  of  salt  dew,  which  crept  down  below  and  pervaded  all  things ; 
the  timbers  creaked  and  cried  aloud,  and  little  streams  of  water 
trickling  in  and  down  over  the  paint,  showed  how  the  Jferlin 
was  tried  in  the  fight  with  her  enemy.  I  was  be^nning  to  con- 
eider  an  angle  of  forty-five  up  and  down  the  normal  condition  of 
marine  life ;  and  our  meals,  such  as  they  were,  becoming  worse 
every  day,  were  eaten  under  circumstances  of  contrivance  and 
dexterity  almost  incredible  to  the  uninitiated.  I  kuew  we 
were  in  danger,  though  I  oonld  not  tell  what  it  was,  fur  I  saw 
Merry,  our  steward,  crying  and  praying,  and  drinking  a  great 
deal  of  rum  and  water  ;  and  although  the  latter  was  natural 
enough,  the  former  practices  were  not  at  all  usual  with  him,  as  I 
had  heard  him  more  than  once  larding  his  speeches  to  little  Dan, 
the  captain's  boy,  with  words  which  made  my  bur  stand  up. 
Window  confessed  it  was  the  worst  weather  he  had  ever  met  in 
these  parte — it  waa  as  bad  as  a  bard  cyolone,  and  nothing  could 
stand  it  except  such  a  boat  as  we  were  in,  and  that  "  confounded 
Yankee." 

"  And  where  ia  she  now,  sir ) " 

"  She  is — will  you  believe  it,  Terry  1— she  is  actually  quite  close 
to  UB,  We  have  never  lost  sight  of  her  all  this  time,  night  or 
day.  There's  not  a  aonl  to  be  seen  except  one  man  on  deck,  and 
she  is  lying-to  as  comfortable  as  a  duck.  You  don't  know  what 
absurd  fellows  sailors  are,  I  declare  there  are  some  old  salts  on 
board  who,  I'm  told,  have  quite  a  fear  on  them  about  her,  and 
think  she  is  not  canny.  I  expect  next  they  will  swear  she  ia  the 
Flying  Dvicliman.  Ko,"  he  continued,  "  jou  must  not  go  up  yet : 
all  bands  are  below  whom  we  don't  want.  Stay  here,  my  dear  boy, 
and  put  your  trust  in  Him  who  watches  over  the  sea  and  land. 
You  are  a  brave,  stout  heart,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  we  will 
live  yet  to  talk  over  the  time  that  Jack  Window  nearly  went 
down  with  you  in  the  mid-Atlantic  in  a  mad  chase  after  that  craft 
of  the  evil  one " 

"  That  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  the  devil  be  brought  to  nought, 
good  Lord  deliver  us,"  ejaculated  a  voice,  with  a  hiccup,  from  the 
pantry.  Window,  who  knew  the  sonroe  of  the  sound,  clenched 
his  £st  and  his  teeth. 
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"  You'Jl  catch  it  for  this,  Mr.  Merry,  I  can  promiM  joa." 

"Catch  it) — and  don't  yon  call  this  catcbiug  it  1  Oh!  Mr. 
Window,  hear  me  entreat  yoa  to  gire  ap  drink  and  bad  company  I 
Give  peace  in  oar  time,  O  Lord." — The  prayer  was  iaterropted  by 
a  cat  over  the  sLoulders  with  a  strap,  delivered  by  the  Lieutenant 
with  all  hia  might,  and  Mr.  Merry,  who  sat  on  the  floor  of  hia 
pantry,  with  a  glass  of  grog  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  leg  of  the 
isble  clutched  iu  the  other,  then  relapsed  into  a  crying  fit,  and 
then  prayed  at  intervals  in  a  voice  which  became  more  inarticu- 
Isbe,  till  it  gradaated  into  enoring. 

The  gale  moderated  at  the  end  of  the  third  day.  The  schooner 
ehook  out  her  feathers.  Once  more  the  chasa  was  resumed,  but  with 
no  better  fortune.  Day  after  day  passed,  one  like  another  :  the 
thnmping  of  the  waters  against  the  much-vexed  sides  of  the 
cntter — the  words  of  command — the  rattling  of  halyards  and 
theets  oa  the  deck,  miDgling  for  ever  with  the  moaning  and 
whistling  of  the  wind — all  around  us  a  tumultuous  sea,  above  a 
leaden  sky  decked  with  cloud-ehapes,  harrying  in  a  chase  as  fiitile 
ax  owe  own.  There  came  into  my  head  a  hope  that  somehow 
or  other  we  might  get  to  India  at  last — for  my  geography  was 
lather  vagae,  and  was  perverted  by  sentiment.  But  all  such 
happy  delusions  were  knocked  on  the  head  by  old  Jack,  whom  I 
began  to  tell  all  my  thoughts  to  without  reserve.  The  Merlin  was 
fest  approaching  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

"  We  are  on  the  Banks  and  rather  astonishing  the  cod-fishers,  I 
can  tell  you,  Tei-ry.  I  fear  I  shall  be  beaten  after  all,  be  laughed 
at,  and,  what  is  worse,  be  reprimanded  for  leaving  my  station." 

There,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  ships  of  all  sizes  and  rigs 
tjing  at  anchor  in  deep  water,  tossiag  and  pitching  in  the  roll  of 
the  sea ;  and  aa  we  passed  close  by  a  brig  which  was  tumbling 
about  in  an  agonizing  manner,  I  coald  see  the  fishing-lines  over  her 
sides,  and  the  men  pulling  up  the  cod-fish  hand  over  hand  &om  the 
depths  below.  Ahead  of  us  ever  was  the  schooner,  fiying  through 
the  maze  of  ships.  The  lights  on  board  the  fleet  at  night  looked 
hbe  land  stars  throngh  the  sea- haze. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  said  Jack  to  me,  as  I  put  my  head  out  of  my 
crib  to  inquire  after  the  morning's  news,  "She  is  beating  aa  fast, 
and  land  is  in  sight," 

"  Land  ! — what  land  t " 

"Why  the  land  of  the  New  World,  somewhere  about  Cape  Cod, 
I  gness,  as  the  natives  would  say.  There  was  just  s  chance  that 
some  of  our  cruisers  from  Hali&x  might  be  knocking  about  to  look 
at  the  Gaherroen,  or  buzzuacking  for  something  or  other,  which 
might  have  helpwi  ma  to  lay  hold  of  that  sbppery  fellow.     But  no 
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SDch  Inck.  It's  merely  that  I  like  to  stick  to  1117  word  I  Km  oarr;- 
ing  OD  still ;  and  soon  well  have  to  'bont  ship  and  make  straight 
back  acroBH  the  Atlantic  for  Sr.  Ball,  T.C.D.,  and  his  young  fiienda. 
You'll  be  able  to  epin  many  a  tremendous  yarn,  won't  you,  Terry, 
about  our  cmise  t  I  only  hope  the  Doctor  and  yonr  grandfather 
won't  prosecute  me  for  running  away  with  you." 

It  was  as  Lieutenant  Window  said  :  the  olood  I  could  jost  dis- 
cevo'resting  on  the  sea  in  the  early  morning  became  more  distinot 
and  rose  higher  every  hour,  and  spread  away  right  and  left  j  and 
fishermen,  and  coasting  vessels  with  snowy  sails,  and  all  the  signs 
of  prosperous,  busy  maritime  life,  grew  upon  us;  and  at  last  we 
conld  see  the  villages,  the  white  houses,  and  the  churches  on  the 
land. 

"  The  schooner  is  lying-to,  nr,"  cried  the  look-out  man ;  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  the  Stmih  Sykes  slowly  coming  round  with 
her  broadside  to  us.  In  another  moment  a  puff  of  smoke  rose  from 
her  side,  and  as  it  cleared  away,  we  could  see  an  enormous  ensign 
at  her  peak — the  stars  and  stripes,  flying  over  a  green  flag.  She 
was  making  signals  to  a  sloop-of-war  which  lay  iu  shore,  and 
presently  the  latter  filled  her  topsails  and  came  down  towards  the 
smuggler. 

Jack  and  Mr.  Tiller  were  watching  these'  proceedings  through 
their  glasses  with  an  air  of  intense  dissatis&ction.  "  I  only  want 
to  ^ve  him  a  bit  of  my  mind,  bnt  he  "will  have  the  best  of  me ; 
and  he's  signalling  to  that  swaggering  Yankee  to  come  and  help 
him  to  bully  us.  I  swear  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  the 
fellow  pretends  to  have  grounds  of  compWnt  agaiiuit  ub.  It  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  mod,  to  be  led  such  a  wild'goose  chase — to 
be  laughed  at  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — to  be  near  foundering 
with  all  on  board  in  the  middle  of  it,  andtobeoertain  of  coming  to 
grief  when  I  get  to  the  Old  World.  However,  there's  no  help  for 
it.  Mr.  Tiller,  I  shall  pnt  about  now,  for  I  am  not  in  a  humonr 
to  stand  any  of  their  chafiT,  and  perhaps  something  worse.  No  I 
no ! — haul  down  1 "  he  exclaimed,  angrily,  as  the  Union  Jack  was 
running  up ;  "  haul  down  at  once." 

By  this  time  the  sloop-of-war  and  the  schooner  had  come  within 
a  mile  of  eaoh  other,  and  as  the  Merlin  put  her  bow  eastward, 
we  could  see  a  boat  push  oS  from  the  latter  and  make  the  best  of 
her  way  towards  the  man-of-war.  The  wind  hod  &llen  tight  in 
shore,  while  there  was  still  a  fair  leading  breeze  outside,  and  the 
cutter,  on  her  best  point  of  sailing  went  buzziug  through  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots  an  hour. 

"  It's  no  nse,  my  friend  1  It  is  our  turn  now  1 ''  qnoth  Jack 
Window,  with  a  little  tonoh  of  his  old  smile  on  his  &oe,  as  he 
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etood  looking  over  i^«  taffrttil,  with  bis  glass  to  hu  eye.  "  If  yon 
muit  to  catch  us  yoa  most  send  the  schooner  after  as,  and  I  only 
viah  yon  would  dare,  that's  all ;  Td  give  a  year's  pay  to  see  it." 
And  in  efibct  the  sloop,  with  all  sail  set,  and  a  number  of  sigoals 
to  whidi  she  called  attention  by  gun  after  gun,  seemed  to  be 
anxious  to  overtake  the  Merlin.  Bat  she  did  not  j  and  as  the 
moon  rose  in  the  first  cloudless  sky  we  had  seen  for  many  a  night, 
ijie  man-of-war  was  hull  down,  and  in  the  morning  was  gone 
sU(^;e&er. 

ffixteen  long  days  and  nights  at  sea  1  How  I  began  to  hate  the 
biscnit  and  the  salt  po^,  and  beef  and  beans,  and  brown-blaok 
coffee,  althongh  whales,  and  porpoises,  and  albecores,  and  gannets 
— nay,  a  devil-fish  and  a  veritable  shark — came  to  diversify  the 
voyage.  The  strain  and  the  excitement  were  all  gone.  Jack 
Window  was  bnsy  with  logs,  and  journals,  and  writing  reports—- 
the  latter  were  never-ending,  still  beginning,  and  mostly  went 
fiattering  emay  in  fr^pnenta  over  the  side. 

"  I  would  sooner  write  a  despatch  about  a  general  action,"  he 
groaned.  "  Oh  !  how  they  ^ill  pitch  into  me  ! "  And  I  sat  and 
knked  at  him  and  sighed  to  think  that  I  ooold  not  help  him. 
There  was  but  a  Umited  library  on  board— the  "  Nautical  Al- 
manac," "  Navy  Lists,"  "  Coast-guard  Ilegnlations,"  "  Orders  in 
Cooncil,"  "  Uoria'a  NavigBtion,"  a  collection  of  Board  of  Trade  and 
Cnatom-House  circulars  and  memoranda,  "  The  Life  of  Nelson," 
"The  British  Worthies" — on  odd  volume  of  "Haklnyt,"  whidi 
was  my  mainstay.  But  before  the  voyage  was  half  done  I  had 
finished  "  Hakluyt,"  and  the  "  Worthies,"  and  "Nelson,"  and  had 
ventured  on  "  Norie  "  and  Navy  Lists.  Sometimes  it  ooonrred  to 
me  that  Dr.  Boll  would  bo  rather  angry,  and  that  my  grandfather 
would  be  fretting  for  my  absence,  and  perhaps  noeasy  ;  but  I  never 
tapposed  that  there  were  any  downright  fears  for  our  safety.  It 
vas  nearly  a  month  since  I  set  ont  on  my  eventful  voyage.  I 
eodd  not  then — for  I  had  never  felt  it — imagine  how  watching 
and  waiting  £11  the  seal  with  gloom  and  boiy  hope  at  lost. 


CHAPTER     VIIL 

IBE  I^BTUBir. 


"  ^^'*'  *•*  "^  80  S'*^  *°  welcome  yon,  old  fellow — not  a  soul 

VV      ever  expected  to  see  one  of  you  alive  again.     Why,  it's 

&OKnis ! "     And  Ct^tain  Buddioombe,  who  stood  on  our  deck  n 
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the  Merlin  broDght-to  uoder  the  guard-ahip,  off  Spike  Island,  in 
Cove  Harbour,  shook  his  old  ehipmate  hj  the  hand  again   oad 

"Lost !  why,  what  else  could  we  think,  my  dear  Window)  It 
is  now  the  4th  of  May,  Ton  were  laat  seen  off  Ballyootton  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  April.  There  was  one  of  the  worst  gales  we 
have  had  on  the  coast  for  years.  The  Cove,  and  Yonghal,  and 
Kinsale  men  tell  ns  they  never  knew  a  heavier  sea  on.  A.  vessel 
dismasted,  which  looked  like  the  cntter,  was  seen  to  go  down  in 
the  height  of  it  off  the  Seven  Heads.  Next  day,  a  larger  ci-afb, 
which  had  been  seen  in  her  company,  came  ashore  at  Horae  Island, 
and  was  of  conree  broken  np  into  firewood  ;  but  it  was  evident  she 
was  American-built.  She  was  laden  with  rum,  brandy,  tobacoo, 
and  French  silk  ;  a  piece  o£  her  stem-board,  with  the  letters  '  a,h, 
S,i/,lc,'  in  gold,  was  washed  ashore,  and  a  part  of  a  boat,  with  the 
letters  and  words  'altimore,  U.S.,'  on  it  The  bodies  that  were 
found  could  not  be  identified,  but  Rattray  says,  from  their  clothing 
and  marka,  they  were  mostly  Frenchmen  and  foreigners.  It  'waa 
known  you  were  chasing  the  Sarah  Syke»,  and  putting  one  thing 
and  the  other  together — although  there  waa  great  fiiith  in  the  sea- 
going qualities  of  the  cntter — when  daya  lengthened  into  weeks, 
and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  you,  the  most  hopeful  agreed  there 
could  be  only  one  conotusion.  All  the  papers  have  been  full  of  the 
'  Loss  of  her  Majesty's  cutter  Merlin,  J,  Window,  Lieutenant  E,N., 
commanding,  and  all  hands.'  We  welcome  you  as  one  who  has 
come  back  from  the  grave," 

Jack  Window,  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  listened  to  the  captain, 
and  when  he  had  done,  putting  the  paper  on  his  knees,  he  gave  a 
very  gentle  and  very  long  whistle. 

"  A,h,'  that's  the  end  of  '  Setrah,'  "  qnoth  be  ; "  and  '  S,y,k,'  thttt's 
the  beginning  of  '  Sglt^'  on  her  stern!  '  a,  1,  t,  i,  m,  o,  r,  e,  U.S.,' 
which  only  wants  a  '  B  '  to  be  '  Baltimore,'  on  her  boat !  Then,  in 
the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful,  what  have  I  been  running  after  )  " 
He  continued  as  if  reading  from  a  list : 

"  A  schooner  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  long  and  low 
in  the  water,  with  tall,  raking  masts,  gilt  figure-head  a  woman's 
&ce,  fine  bow  and  run,  square  stern,  overhanging  counter,  coppered 
to  the  bends."  "  If  ever  a  craft  answered  in  all  pnrticulaTs  to 
description,  that  Yankee  I've  been  making  a  fool  of  myself  after,  is 
the  Sarah  Sykea,  of  Baltimore!"  "Michael  Driscoll,  a  deserter  ' 
from  the  Royal  Navy,  native  of  Kinsale,  and  now  citizen  of  the 
0nited  States,  master,  sailing  generally  with  clearances  from 
^Boston  for  Havre."  Well,  I  know  nothing  about  the  last  part,  for 
they  would  not  let  me  near  enough  to  see  them.     Ham  !  and  so 
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jon  ftll  tionght  we  were  loat.  Hera  we  have  it,"  and  Jack  Window 
began  to  read  a  newspaper  where  Captain  Buddicoiabe's  finger  was 
reming.  "  '  Lobs  of  hia  Majeaty'a  cutter  MerliTt,  and  all  sonls;' 
tbat'a  good  to  begin  with.  '  Regret  to  eay — hnm  1 — tiirthw 
Mcoants — ham  l-~confirm  painfnl — ham  1 — total  los&  Fine  veaeel 
— hum  !— deaerying,  but  over-zealoua  officer.'  f>t>er-zealom  J — 
vhafa  that !     '  Crew,  fortj-five  bouIs  ;  widows,  children — lament 

—hum '  "  his  iace  assumed  aa  expressioa  of  pain  ;  he  read  on 

ffllently — clasped  his  hands — let  the  paper  fall  at  hia  feet — and 
looking  at  me  with  eyes  slowly  filling  with  tear^  took  me  by  th« 
liuicl,  and  said — -"  Terry,  my  dear  iellow,  I  have  news  for  yoiL 
Come  down  with  me  to  the  cabin.  Baddioomhe,  I'm  sure  you  will 
sxcose  me  for  a  iew  minutes  ;  this  is  the  boy  who  is  mentioned — 
from  Dr.  Ball's — in  the  paper,  whose  grandfather  yon  know — Dr. 
Brsdy.  All  right,  God  bless  you.  Oome,  Terry — oome  aloo^ 
We  have  all  onr  trials,  and  mine  and  yours  began  early." 

There  was  something  in  his  words  and  manner  which  made  me 
so^oDs.  I  asked,  "Is  there  anything  ahont  grandpapa  in  the 
papers  T     Is  he  quite  well  )  " 

"  Quite  well,  Terry — quite  well ;  better  than  he  has  been  for 
maoy  a  day."  Jack  Window  was  a  bad  dissembler ;  I  heard  him 
cough  in  an  odd  kind  of  way ;  the  tears  were  stealing  down  hia 
cheeka.  "  Don't  ask  me  yet  We  must  see  if  it's  trae,  my  lad. 
Why  here  have  they  been  quite  sure  that  we  have  been  all  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  for  the  last  four  weeks,  and  not  a  hair  hurt  in 
tha  whole  crew  !  Come  what  will,  I  must  get  leave,  and  we  will 
go  up  to-night  together  by  the  Cork  mail." 

"  Bat  what  is  it  that  is  not  true  1  If  grandfather  is  well,  that 
in  all  right ;  what  does  the  paper  say,  Captain  Jack  ] " 

"I  will  tell  you  by-and-by,  Terry.  You  most  not  believe  a 
vord  of  their  confounded  story."  I  felt  more  uneasy  than  before. 
He  continued — "  Sou  see  the  papers  gave  out  that  we  were  lost 
Dr.  Ball  wrote  to  your  grandfather  to  say  you  had  been  allowed  to 
go  with  me  on  this  unlucky  craise  ;  and  your  grandfather,  they  go 
on  to  say,  began  to  get  frightened  like  the  rest  at  the  ridiculous 
atory  in  the  papers.  Well,  he  comes  to  Ihihlin  to  aee  Dr.  Ball, 
and  then  he  goes  to  the  coastguard  stations,  and  worries  himself 
What  is  the  use  of  all  this  talk,  my  dear  boy  1  Here  we  are, 
within  a  few  hours  of  Dublin.  The  boy  is  packing  up  your  clothea. 
I  have  sent  to  engage  places,  and  to-morrow  I  will  restore  you  to 
the  Doctor,  and  bear  my  punishment  meekly." 

"  Bat  what  does  the  paper  say  about  grandpapa!  Why  should 
aajthing  be  said  of  him  1  It  makes  me  so  miserable.  Do  tell  me, 
because  I  roust  know."  C.oook 
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Jack  Window  looked  at  me  stnusht  from  his  great  eyea,  and 
ibore  was  a  tenderaera  in  bin  tone  tusne  apoke  which  sunk  into  jny 
heart  "What  is  aaid  is  that  yonr  grand&ther,  Terry,  has  been, 
veij  ill.  With  na  it  would  matter  littl«  whether  an  old  coantiy 
doctor  was  ill  or  well ;  but  it'a  something  to  belong  to  what  they 
call  the  '  <4d  stock  *  here  ;  and  there  are  notices  of  your  iamiljr  aa 
long  aa  nj  arm,  my  dear  bc^,  all  taming  on  the  sappoaed  &ct 
tiiat  yon  have  gone  down,  in  the  tjiirteenth  year  of  your  age,  in 
the  ^-firted  MarUn.  l%ey  rake  up  all  the  old  bones  tiiey  can  find 
erf  Oen^vlii,  'Baxaaa,  and  Counts  Brady  and  O'Brady.  And,  finally, 
d>ey  give  the  old  gentleman  a  stn^  of  apoplexy  in  order  to  fini^ 
off  tMir  artit^  You  may  be  sure  it^s  not  true.  But  remember, 
Terry,  that  ccnne  wbat  may,  yoa  muat  loc^  on  me  as  your  friend. 
I  have  little  kitii  and  less  kin,  and  no  fnends  but  myself  and.  you 
an  a  mere  boy,  on  the  very  outnde  of  the  raoe  of  life  in  which  yon 
see  me  winded  aud  beaten  ;  but  it  is  something,  nay,  a  great  tjiing 
to  have  a  friend ;  and  when  you  are  a  lion,  if  ever  yoa  get  into  a 
net,  eall  on  Jack  Window,  and  yon  may  reckon  on  teeth,  and 
perseverance  in  the  use  of  them." 

It  is  one  of  the  many  hapjnueeees  of  youth  that  its  sorrow  is 
not  deep  or  lasting.  It  is  pasnonate-^ervent,  whilst  it  endures  ; 
but  the  sun  soon  breaks  through  the  douds.  It  must  be  of  youth 
tiiat  it  is  sedd  "  Sorrow  endureth  for  a  ni^^  but  joy  comeih  in 
the  morning."  So  of  the  antioipationB  of  grief,  which  make  the 
bulk  of  the  wisdom  of  old  age ;  there  is  in  youth  but  a  slight 
leaven— too  little,  thank  Heaven,  to  leaven  the  lump.  As  I  ratUed 
away  in  the  inside  of  the  mail  with  Jack  Window,  who  was  fiill  of 
documents  and  troubles,  I  had  almost  forgotten  all  my  fears  and 
grie^  and  had  brought  myself  to  believe  with  him  that  all  these 
rumonrs  of  evil  were  as  baseless  as  my  night-dreams. 

It  was  near  nine  o'clock  next  day  before  Jack  and  I,  on  an 
onteide  oar,  were  oo  oar  way  to  the  saburb  of  Dublin  in  which 
Dr.  B^'s  establishment  was  situated.  Ja(^  Window  was  very 
grave  then.  I  had  seen  him  speaking  to  a  man  in  the  PostofBoe 
yard,  and  noted  that  his  bee  fell  as  he  sM^e  ;  bat  aa  he  got  up 
beside  me  he  took  my  hand,  and  said,  "  We're  in  time,  my  boy. 
Please  God,  all  will  be  right  yet."  When  we  arrived  at  the  <Jd 
house  Dr.  Ball  was  standmg  at  the  door  to  weloome  m%  and  the 
windows  wmo  filled  with  &oee,  for  the  news  of  our  si^i^  and  of 
onr  coming  had  gone  through  the  eohooL  There  was  less  stateli- 
nesa  and  more  Undness  in  the  Doctor's  manner  than  usaaL  He 
held  out  both  hands  to  weloome  me. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Window,  what  a  time  we  have  had  of  it  I  We  will 
hear  the  story  of  our  young  TJlysaes  preeently,  when  be  has  sen 
his  grand&ther." 
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"  iSy  grand&ther  here  ! "  I  exclumed.  "  Oh,  where  ia  he  )  Let 
me  go  to  liirn  at  once." 

A  qnick  gl&sce  passed  between  the  Doctor  and  Windoir,  and  I 
heard  the  latter  whisper,  "  I  have  not  told  him  all  abont  that." 

"The  fact  ia  then,  Brady,"  continued  X>t.  Ball,  tarning  to  me 
and  dnBting  some  snnff  off  his  shirt-frill, "  the  fact  ia  yoor  reapeoted 
grand&ther  has  been  and  is  ill — so  ill  that  the  ph  jBtcians  order  the 
greatert  qniet  and  calm  to  be  observed.  Kothing  moat  be  aUowed 
to  agitate  him  ;  and  we  mnst  break  the  news  of  yoar  arriral  here 
Tery  gently,  in  the  conrse  of  the  day.  He  has  been  in  some  degree 
prepfied  for  good  news — not  without  hesitation  among  the  medical 
attendants — by  being  told  some  donbta  are  entertained  if  the 
Teasel  seen  to  go  down  was  the  Merlin.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
kindness  of  Sir  Richard's  household.  If  ahe  had  been  hia  daughter, 
UiBs  Butler  could  not  be  a  better  narse — so  tender,  so  thoughtfiil 
for  her  yeaiB.  Yon  moat  be  patient,  my  young  friend  j  to-day  is 
almcnt  the  crisia  of  his  tUness." 

By  degrees  I  heard  the  whole  atory. 

Dr.  Boll  wrot«  to  Loogb-ua-Cana  to  aay  he  had  given  me  leave 
to  take  a  sail  along  the  coaat  for  a  couple  of  days,  with  a  naval 
officer  who  had  known  ray  father  out  in  India,  and  that  he  greatly 
feared  some  acddent  had  occnrred,  as  more  than  a  fortnight  bad 
elapsed  and  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  cotter  ;  that  there  had 
been  dreadfbl  storms  at  sea  soon  after  she  was  seen  off  Wioktow 
Head,  and  that  there  were  reports  of  a  wreck  on  the  south  coast. 
Hy  grandfather  posted  np  to  town  immediately.  Then  he  went 
along  the  coast,  travelling  from  one  station  to  another,  making 
inquiries  and  sifting  the  stories  of  the  men  and  of  the  country 
people,  till  he  came  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and  to  the  plaoe 
from  which  the  Merlin  was  seen  to  founder.  He  had  overtaxed 
his  powers,  journeying  withont  intermission,  walking  among  the 
cli&  Aa  he  gazed  on  the  sullen  ocean  beneath  which  his  loved 
boy  was  sleeping  for  ever,  the  spark  of  hope  dwindled  and  expired 
— natnre  gave  way.  The  sulors  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
(pot  had  gone  a  Jittle  way  off,  for  they  heard  his  smothered  Euba. 
When  they  turned,  after  a  time,  he  was  not  in  sight.  They  were 
horrified  to  find  he  had  &Uen  over  the  cliff  and  was  lying  on  the 
beach  below,  insensible,  hia  white  htur  soaked  in  blood.  For  days 
he  lay  between  life  and  death  j  bnt  he  was  strong  of  frame  j  his 
n&tnnl  vigour  of  conatdtntion  came  to  his  aid,  hia  broken  arm 
knitted  wed,  and  he  slowly  recovered  the  power  of  utterance.  His 
ade  wish  was  to  be  brought  back  to  Lougb-na-Garra.  They  heard 
him  in  hia  sleep  speaking  of  Bcmie  wicked  woman  who  should  nsver 
toooh  a  &cthing  of  the  money ;  and  tossing  in  troubled  dreanu^  he 
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qried  for  mercf  for  his  grandson.  They  carried  him  on  a  litter 
to  tbe  beach,  and  he  bore  the  passage  round  to  Dublin,  buoyed  up 
by  the  desire  to  return  to  his  home.  Sir  Kichard  Desmond  insisted 
on  taking  the  old  maa  to  his  house  in  Merrion-sqaare  till  he  could 
oontinne  his  journey  to  Lough-na-Carra ;  and  although  he  in  the 
utmost  grief  told  all  his  friends  he  did  not  care  to  live,  he  vowed 
at  the  same  time  he  must  get  to  his  house  ere  he  died.  Two  days 
before  the  Merlin  appeared  in  Cove,  as  he  was  seated  in  his  easy 
chair,  his  eye  rested  oa  a  paragraph  in  the  paper.  He  nttered  a 
fbeble  exclamation :  "  My  Gkid  !  she  comes  again  !  "  and  tried  to 
rise.  His  servant  ran  to  hia  assistance,  but  the  old  man  was  speech- 
less and  powerless.  What  it  was  he  had  seen  to  affect  him  so 
powerfully  no  one  could  say  ;  but  his  hand  clutched  the  news- 
paper firmly,  and  he  resisted  all  attempts  to  remove  it  from  hia 
feeble  grasp. 

This  was  what  I  heard  with  grief — not  "  too  deep  for  teaia." 
In  my  inner  heart  I  blamed  myself  for  being  the  cause  of  all  the 
suffering  which  he  had  nndergone. 

I  went  over  to  Merrion- square  with  Jack  Window  at  once,  for 
,  the  honest  fellow  had  come  back  to  bid  me  good-bye  ere  he 
returned  to  his  ship.  There  was,  as  he  expected,  what  he  called 
"  no  end  of  a  row.  Most  likely  be  would  be  keel-hauled  by  the 
bigwigs ;  but  it  would  be  just  as  well,  for  he  had  only  taken' 
ooastguard'Service  for  want  of  something  better ;  and  he  didn't 
much  care." 

"  I  will  fix  myself  somewhere  near  you,  Terry,  when  the  old  man 
gets  well,  and  you  get  your  vacation-time — somewhere  near  a 
trout-stream,  and  within  sight  of  the  sea  ;  and,  meantime,  let  tne 
hear  &om  you  regularly,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  everything  goes 
on.  We  will  remain  friends,  won't  we,  Terry,  though  I've 
caused  so  much  trouble  1 "  A  silent  grasp  of  the  hand  was  my 
answer. 

We  had  just  turned  into  the  square,  near  the  corner  of  which 
Sir  Richard's  house  was,  and  Maurice  Frendergast  was  coming 
down  the  steps.  He  had  sat  with  me,  listening  to  my  adventures, 
in  my  room,  and  had  thrown  his  arms  round  my  neck  and 
embraced  me  the  moment  he  saw  me ;  but  he  had  never  said  a 
word  of  visiting  Sir  Richard  Desniond  ;  and  now  his  face  reddened, 
and  he  stammered  and  looked  down  when  I  eKclaimed,  "  And  so 
you  were  calling  to  see  how  grandpapa  was  1  It  ia  very  kind  *rf 
you,  Maurice  ;  I  hope  you  have  a  good  report," 

"  I  was  at  Sir  Richard's  on  business,"  he  replied  ;  "  that  is^  Z 
had  to  try  to  see  him  or  Miss  Desmond  about  a  little  matter  my 
sister  asked  me  to  get  donp — something  for  her  school     I  couldn't 
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Reo  them,  for  tliey  both  left  town  this  morning  ;  and  Miss  Batler*B 
gone,  toa     Dr.  Brady  is  better,  but  etill  very  bad." 

"  Will  yoa  wait,  and  well  walk  baok  together  t " 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  have  BOmewhere  else  to  go  to,  and  the 
Doctor  has  only  given  me  leave  for  two  honrg ; "  and  he  walked 
»w8y,  with  hia  quick  atep,  and  his  hands  in  hiapocketB — there  was 
likely  to  be  tittle  else  in  them — and  his  head  down,  as  was  his 
wont.  And  Jack  Window  atood  tooMsg  afber  him,  and  walked  np 
and  down,  as  I  made  my  inqairies.  Yinoent,  the  old  porter, 
thoDgh  he  rarely  visited  the  castle,  knew  me  well  enongh,  and 
waddling  back  to  the  fire  in  the  halt,  which  was  lighted  in  spite  of 
its  being  a  fine  day  in  Uay,  patted  the  coals,  wheezing  oat  hia  news. 

"  And  that's  how  it  is.  Master  Brady — '  percarious  state,'  was 
KrHiilip's  words,  'bat  on  the  whole  a  shade  of  impravement,* 
Ktys  he.  Sir  Heniy  was  for  it  that  he  was  a  power  better,  and 
Onves  was  for  that,  too ;  and  they'd  a  great  deal  of  learned  talk 
jiut  at  the  foot  of  tiie  stairs  there.  But  Pd  back  Sir  Philip  agin 
*U  of  them.  Anyway,  the  honse  is  just  like  ]U!adame  Stephens', 
or  Uercer'a,  with  the  doctors  coming  and  going  in  their  shoots  of 
black,  and  their  tng  gold  watoh  chains,  and  their  shining  hoate  that 
uakee  no  noise.  But  who'd  grndge  it  if  they'd  get  the  darlint 
onld  man  all  right  agiua  1 " 

"  And  Sir  Richard  and  the  family  are  gone,  Yincent  1 " 

"  Oh,  ay ;  one  of  their  sudden  moves.  Not  a  word  of  it  did 
Monnseer  Fitty  know  lost  night  j  and  Sir  Bichard  liad  him  np  at 
oMkcrow,  and  orders  him  to  pack  and  be  off — and  little  pity  I 
have  for  the  same  conceited  Frinahman.  Mamselle,  Z  hear,  is  goin' 
to  give  notice — her  health  can't  stand  these  tremenjoae  stravagiDB. 
Poor  ISiaa  Desmond  and  the  yonng  missns  had  to  be  nimble,  I  can 
tell  yon.  They've  left  Mrs.  Wkipple,  the  housekeeper,  in  chai^ 
and  she's  in  the  ould  gentleman's  room  this  minit." 

"  Well,  say  I'll  be  baok  again  this  evening  before  dnak,  and  Dr. 
Ball  will  let  me  come  whenever  I  like." 

"  1  heard  them  sajring  you  was  to  stop  here  as  soon  as  your 
grand-dadda  was  twtter.  It  was  Miss  Mary  pnt  that  in  their 
tieads,  I  know ;  bnt  Sir  Bioliard  went  off  so  smart  he'd  no  time  to 
think  of  it." 

As  I  was  walkifig  baok  towards  the  hoase  with  Jack  Window, 
who  seemed  as  anxious  as  X  was  about  a  man  he  had  never  seen,  Z 
gave  him  all  the  particalars. 

"  Who  was  the  lad  you  met  just  now,  Teny,"  he  continued, 
"as  we  were  oatdde  the  steps  5  " 

"A  schoolfellow,  Maurice  Frendergaat,  son  of  a  oonntiy  gentle- 
man near  Loagh-na-Oarra." 
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"  I  don't  Itnow  why,  Terry,  exactly,  but  somehow  I  doabt  if  ha's 
a  good  fellow.  I  don't  like  to  see  a  young  chap  like  that  so 
thoughtful  and  osutions-like.  He's  a  handsome  lad  ;  but  there's 
mischief  in  those  deep-seated  black  eyes  and  those  thiu  lips.  I'm 
not  more  of  a  judge  of  men's  phiszes  than  other  people  who  go 
ahont  the  world  oa  their  own  hook  early  in  life,  but  I  think  his 
figure-head  means  danger.  I  most  bid  yon  good-bye.  Our  little 
excursion,  which  began  so  quietly,  has  grown  into  a  great  event  ; 
I  hope  it  will  have  no  results  which  will  ever  cause  you  to  regret 
onr  fishing  acquaintance.  As  a  last  word,  I  can  only  say  I  shall 
always  look  out  for  your  future  with  interest,  and  hope  to  see  you 
making  a  name  for  yourself.  Don't,"  ha  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  mind  what  I  said  about  your  schoolfellow,  Prendei^ast. 
If  a  just  as  likely  I'm  wrong  as  right.  Suspicion  and  distrust  will 
oome  soon  enough."  Another  shake  of  the  hand  and  he  was  off; 
but  it  was  only  to  turn  round  and  impress  on  me  to  write,  and  not 
mind  post^e,  and  let  him  know  how  Dr.  Brady  got  on.  "  I'll 
send  you  my  address  as  soon  as  I  know  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  me.  Good-bye,  Terenoe — God  bless  you ;  and  remember  yoa 
will  ever  have  a  sure,  if  faeble,  friend  in  Jack  Window." 

The  turn  of  the  street  hid  his  figure,  aa,  with  a  light  jerky  sttt{^ 
he  walked  briskly  away. 

A  few  daye  had  made  a  great  change  in  my  reflections.  Care 
had  oome  indeed.  There  was  now  a  real  potent  cause  of  solicitude, 
which  I  felt  was  little  akin  to  that  fiiutastio  uneawness  which  had 
so  long  possessed  my  spirit.  The  good  old  man  who  loved  me  bo, 
and  who  had  watched  over  me  with  such  tenderness  I  I  might 
never  see  him  more.  I  did  not  ask  what  would  become  of  me  ; 
bat  I  was  fiill  of  remorse  at  the  idea  that  I  had  been,  however 
innocently,  the  cause  of  his  illness.  My  life  was  about  to  bear  the 
mark  which  even  youth  must  feeL  Morning  and  evening  I  went 
over  regularly  for  more  days  than  I  can  remember.  I  heard  the 
report  of  the  doctors  fiwm  Vincent  or  the  servant,  and  sometimes 
from  Mrs.  Whipple  herself  whose  nlk  dress  and  white  cap  and 
collar  were  as  angular  and  hard  as  the  good  creature  herself  was 
round  and  soft.  He  was  slowly — very  slowly — reoovering  from  the 
sleep  so  little  separated  from  death — his  conscionaueBS  returning, 
too—Mrs.  Whipple  thought  if  hia  mind  could  only  be  kept  quiet 
he  would  soon  get  right.  But  he  was  for  ever  distracting  himself 
about  alt  sorts  of  people.  Mr&  Whipple  opined  they  were 
(seationa  of  his  brain  :  some  woman,  he  thought,  was  coming  to 
disturb  him — to  take  his  son  from  him,  or  his  grandson — to  come  to 
Xiongh-na-Carra  and  destroy  every  one — a  sort  of  witch  she  must  be ; 
luid  then  he  raved  so,  poor  gentleman,  it  quite  put  him  hack  again. 


One  day  ^11106111,  «  he  opened  the  door,  had  a  pteaatnt  look, 
irhich  almoat  prepared  me  for  good  news.  "  Bir  Philip  and  all  a£ 
them  IB  agreed  the  squire,  yoor  grand-dadda,  is  a  deal  better  this 
morning.  Faith,  it  was  wantin'  to  get  up  and  go  down  to  the 
conntiy  he  wa^  poor  geotleman,  by  the  night  mail.  And  Sir 
Pbihp  says  he'll  be  able  to  jadge  this  erening  if  it's  right  to  give 
him  another  dose  of  the  same  medicine.  They're  jiit  giving  it  to 
him  by  dhrops— in  hints  and  scraps — at  a  time,  and  i^s  all  about 
joarsel^  and  that  there  are  chances  of  your  not  being  lost  after  all ; 
they're  coming  on  to  the  news  by  degrees,  that  you're  alive  and 
well— and  faith,  if  he  could  see  you  this  minute,  Master  Terence,  I 
think  it  wonld  do  him' all  the  good  in  the  world,  for  it's  well  yon 
look,  and  alive  yon  are,  and  no  mistake  aboot  it." 

The  first  mck  room  makes  a  deep  dent  in  the  memory :  the  phials 
on  the  mantelpiece,  the  glasses  aod  bottles  on  the  table,  the  imper- 
fect light,  the  constrained  movements,  the  qniet  noises  which  do- 
minate the  ulencft  I  can  see  my  grandfather  now  as  when  my 
njea  rested  on  him  through  the  opening  door — seated  in  an  ea^ 
cbiir  in  hia  well-known  old  dressing-gown  of  faded  blue  velvet, 
vith  its  tarnished  silver  cord ;  his  white  hair  escaping  firom 
beneath  a  aknll-cap,  and  one  foot  resting  on  a  cushion ;  his  check 
flashed  and  thin,  his  look  exoitod  and  eager. 

"And  they  actually  said  he  would  be  here  to-nigh1^  Whipple  i 
— the  darling  boy.  Thank  God — thank  Him  for  that  great 
luacy."  He  was  ulent,  and  one  hand  sought  its  fellow  and  presaed 
the  fiogen  as  his  face  was  turned  towards  heaven. 

"Tes,  indeed  they  did,  Doctor.  And  Sir  Philip  said  to  me— 
'If  he  arrives  to-nigfat,  and  the  squire  is  not  asleep,  you  may  lot 
the  yonng  gentleman  just  oame  in  to  say  good  night,  and  go  away 
again.  Bnt  tell  my  old  friend,'  said  Sir  Philip,  '  I'll  be  very  angry 
if  he  keeps  him  longer  than  fjiat.  It  will  do  neither  of  them  any 
god'" 

"What  time  did  they  say  he  would  be  here  t  If  he  comes  by 
t^  day  ooach  he  is  very  nearly  here  now" — he  examined  an  old 
gold  watch  on  the  table  by  his  side,  "  Ah  I  it  will  make  me  quite 
BtjaeU  the  moment  he  comes."  I  heard  his  anxious  inquiiies — 
I  ooold  see  his  ia.ce — whilst  Mrs.  Whipple  half  turning  to  the 
<loor  as  if  listening,  with  her  finger  raised  to  impress  on  me  the 
accesdty  of  caution,  controlled  the  situation. 

Not  long  after  that  I  was  seated  at  his  feet,  with  my  head  on 
Ui  kne<^  and  his  anns  round  my  neck.  Alas  !  one  poor  hand  was 
gathered  up  and  cold,  the  fingerB  bent  and  stiff,  the  arm  numbed 
ud  scarce  capable  of  motion ;  his  figure  was  inolined  and  con- 
tracted at  one  »de,  his  fiioe  rigid,  and  the  mouth  curved  down 
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wards — he  apoke  with  difficulty  ;  bat  for  me  it  was  enough  to  be 
there — to  Me  him — to  returo  the  prenure  of  his  hand,  to  listen 
to  the  broken  accents  in  which  he  spoke  so  fondly. 

The  flnmmer  holidays  were  so  near  at  band  by  the  time  the 
doctors  considered  my  gnuid&tber  was  efficiently  recovered  for  the 
jonmey  to  Longh-na-Carr*,  it  wu  proposed  to  let  me  go  back  with 
him.  Was  there  ever  a  schoolboy  who  objected  to  a  longer  holiday 
than  he  expected  t 

"  Dr.  Ball  sees  not  the  least  reason  why  he  should  not  go  ;  and," 
added  Sir  Fhilip,  "  he  eeeins  to  be  of  more  service  to  yoa  than 
any  of  us." 

Every  day,  indeed,  I  had  my  visit  to  the  familiar  room,  and  at 
last  the  old  man  was  well  enongh  to  get  downstairs  with  a  little 
help,  and  then,  by  degrees,  he  ventured  on  walking  in  the  Square, 
leaning  on  my  arm — walking  feebly  with  a  painful  effort.  A.  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  him.  We  had  become  more  than 
friends.  Ever  since  the  eventfnl  omise  he  seemed  uneasy  if  I 
were  away  from  his  side  ;  and  a  few  minutes'  delay  in  my  arrival 
put  him,  as  Mrs.  Whipple  said,  "  quite  in  a  floster."  We  were 
never  bo  happy  as  when  he  was  sitting  in  his  easy  chair,  whilst  I 
was  cronched  on  a  stool  at  his  feet  reading  some  of  my  books, 
'Conscious  that  his  eyes  were  resting  on  me,  and  feeling  his  hand 
-on  my  shoulder. 

The  day  of  our  return  to  Lough-na-Garra  is  another  of  my 
memories.  We  posted  down  from  Dublin ;  and  as  the  postboy 
led  out  the  horses  for  the  last  stage,  taking  off  his  cawbeen  to 
my  grand&ther,  he  exclaimed,  "  Long  life  to  yer  honour  and  to 
the  young  masther  1  They're  all  expectin'  you  in  the  town,  so 
they  are.     God  knows  the  poor  has  missed  yer  honour  badly  !" 

And  as  we  drew  np  to  the  "  Desmond  Arms,"  there,  sore 
'enough,  were  all  the  old  people  and  the  young  assembled  in  the 
street,  and  the  bells  of  the  church  were  ringing,  and  the  rector, 
^nd  the  priext,  and  the  curates  were  ready  to  welcome  the  Doctor, 
'and  burst  into  a  cheer  as  they  saw  his  &ce  in  the  carriage  !  But 
•when  he  got  down  and  limped  towards  the  Loagh-na-Carra  car- 
riage through  the  little  crowd,  nlenoe  came  npon  them,  mingled 
with  that  smart  clack  of  the  tongue  and  short  sucking  of  the 
breath  which  the  Irish  use  to  express  pity  and  surprise.  He  was 
altered  indeed  I  These  little  marks  of  sympathy  and  regard  were 
too  much  for  his  enfeebled  nerves  ;  and  as  his  hand  was  shaken 
by  bis  neighbours  and  dependants,  I  felt  his  naeless  arm  quiver  on 
mine,  and  saw  the  tears  stesling  down  his  face. 

"  I  thank  you  all,  boys  and  girla,  and  you,  my  kind,  good  frienda 
Tou  see  I  have  brought  him  home  with  me  ;  and  there  wil]  be 
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■ome  tan  in    Longh-iurCarra  perhaps  agaia  vhen    Tm  a  litUe 

Amid  the  "AmetiB"  of  the  people  the  old  mare,  ronsed  to 
mmBoal  vivacity  evea  for  her  bj  the  cuta  of  the  whip  which  old 
fiaa  gave  nncosBcioualj  Id  hie  excitement,  started  off  down  the 
muD  street,  and  we  sat  together  oa  one  side  whilst  Dan  directed 
his  coarse  amid  pigs  and  children  to  the  old  lodge,  and  whirled  np 
to  the  hall  door,  where  all  the  servnnts  y/esv  gathered  on  the  steps 
to  greet  their  master. 

I  coaid  not  help  feeling  as  if  I  were  to  bUme,  and  the  seoret 
compaQction  I  experienced  was  aharpened  by  the  reproachfdl 
expression  which  I  fancied  I  could  detect  in  the  looks  of  the 
neighhonre. 


CHAPTER     IX. 

TRUTH  AT  LAST. 

FOR  a  time  it  seemed  aa  if  the  Doator  vould  recover  his  health, 
bnt  the  tokens  of  returning  strength  passed  away,  leaving 
him  bnt  a  veak,  nncomplainiug  invalid.  His  face  was  restored  to 
its  nsoal  outline ;  he  conld  walk,  and  nse  his  arm,  but  his  gait 
vaa  feeble  and  uncertain,  and  there  was  a  vacant,  dreamy  sadness 
ID  his  look  and  expression.  I  observed  the  servants  were  infected 
by  this  melancholy.  Sometimes  after  the  post  came  in  my  grand- 
fether  wonld  appear  more  depressed  than  ever,  and  would  stay  in 
his  room  rummaging  papers  and  writing.  Strange  visitors  came 
to  the  house,  and  saw  him  privately  and  went  away.  The 
iamily  lawyer,  Mr.  Bates,  stopped  with  us  for  several  days,  and 
had  long  interviews  with  the  attorney  of  Eilmoyle  and  the  land 
agent.  The  air  was  full  of  mystery  and  some  gloomy  influence 
which  settled  on  ns  all;  and  oftentimes  I  could  cateh  my  grand- 
father's eye  resting  on  me  with  such  solicitude  and  compassion, 
that  I  was  alarmed  by  the  fears  of  an  indefinite  calamity  impend- 
ing over  me,  which  were  all  the  greater  because  ot  their  vagae- 
ness.  I  used  to  steal  away  to  my  little  room  and  wonder  what 
it  all  meant,  and  look  at  the  copy  of  my  mother's  picture  over  my 
bed,  and  then,  under  the  ever-present  sentiment  which  governed 
BO  much  of  my  life,  creep  gently  down  to  the  great  gannt 
room,  and  gaze  on  the  original  of  the  portrait  of  her  whom, 
vithoat  seeing  or  knowing,  I  so  dearly  loved. 

It  Was  one  summer's  afternoon,  and  my  grandfather  sat  after 
dinner  with  Mr.  Bates — I  had  come  in  from  a  ramble  along  the 
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banbs  of  the  riTtn-,  and  wu  pesaing  through  the  hi^ — whm  1 
heard  Mr.  Bates  say,  "  I  wonld  tell  him  all  about  it  at  once.  He 
ifl  old  eaoogh  to  know  the  tmth.  Call  him  in,  sir,  and  tell  him. 
J£  you  like,  I  will  go  ont  and  leave  yon."  I  stood  at  the  door, 
my  heart  beating  violently,  my  lips  open,  my  breast  heaving. 

My  grandfather'a  voice  waa  agitated  and  low. 

"  Yes,  Bates ;  he  shonld  know  all  before  I  go.  But  why  so 
soon  t  Why  clond  hia  years  so  early  I  Poor  hoy,  he  has  trouble 
enowgh  before  him." 

I  entered  the  room  and  etud,  with  as  mnoh  calmness  as  I  oonld 
command,  "  Indeed,  graod&ther,  I  ooold  better  bear  anything 
than  to  see  yon  ill,  and  to  suffer  as  I  do  from  alt  kinds  of  fears. 
Try  me,  and  you  wifl  see  how  I  will  bear  it.  I  am  strong  and 
well ;  and  if  there  is  anything  to  tell,  Z  feel  it  wonld  do  me  good 
to  know  it  now." 

My  grandfather's  face  had  a  pnzzled,  undecided  expression. 
Mr.  Bates  eat,  with  his  wine-glass  to  his  eye,  looking  at  the  sunset 
through  the  mellow  purple  of  the  claret  which  half  filled  it. 

"No  doubt  about  it,  my  old  friend ;  Terence  is  now  going  on 
for  fourteen  years  of  age— strong,  and  tall  of  his  years  too.  It 
will  all  come  out  sooner  or  later ;  and  the  boy  has  his  own 
suspicions  all  is  not  right  as  it  is." 

"  Well  1  well ! "  sighed  the  old  man ;  "  Terry,  go  into  my  study 
and  bring  out  my  desk." 

The  old  brass-bound  rosewood  desk,  over  which  he  sat  so  often, 
was  before  him  in  a  moment.  My  grand&ther  selected  the  key 
from  the  bunch  that  hang  from  a  black  silk  riband  in  his  fob, 
cq^ened  the  desk,  raised  the  lid,  and  then,  touching  a  spring  which 
revealed  a  secret  compartment,  took  out  a  bundle  of  letters.  Hia 
hand  shook,  and  a  strange  A^wn  came  to  his  brow,  as  he  picked 
from  the  middle  of  the  bundle  a  packet  wrapped  in  oil-skin, 
which  he  slowly  uncovered  and  examined,  ss  though  to  make  sare 
he  was  light.  The  contents  were  two  letters,  discolonred  and 
yellow,  on  which  the  black  wax  of  the  broken  seals  was  yet  visible 
in  patches  ;  and  I  felt  at  once  these  letters  were  to  me  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  which  had  troubled  me  so  long.  He  held 
out  one  of  the  two. 

"  Before  I  give  you  this  letter  to  read,  I  have  a  few  words  to 
say.  No,  Bates — stay,  if  you  plesse  ;  you  know  all,  and  the  poor 
boy  will  want  your  advice  when  I  am  no  more.  I  would  rather 
you  stayed,  indeed.  Take  this  letter,  Terry,  and  see  if  you  can 
read  the  writing  on  the  outside." 

I  took  the  letter  in  my  hand,  and  saw,  in  a  small  clear  angular 
hand — "  Dr.  Brady,  Bradystown  House,  Lough-na-Carra,  Kilmoyl^ 
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Irelantl."  In  the  comer  na  written  "  M.  B."  On  the  top — "  To 
be  delivered,  on  turival,  by  Mohan."  I  read  the  oddreBi,  and  the 
Doetor  resDmed — 

"Thnt  letter  is  from  your  mother,  my  chUd,  the  widow  of  my 
ion,  joar  brave  and  unhappy  father.  Yon  have  heard  how  he 
died  in  India,  when  you  were  very  yonng ;  and  you  have  heard, 
too,  that  yoar  mother  was  drowned  on  the  ooaat  <^  Ceylon,  when 
the  ihip  in  which  she  was  coming  to  Europe  after  her  husband's 
death,  stmck  on  a  reef  of  rocks.  I  must  go  back  a  little.  Your 
father  was  my  only  son.  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
lie  might  take  my  place  in  this  old  house  here,  marry  one  of  hia 
own  people,  and  pass  away  in  the  arms  of  hia  children,  long  after 
my  bones  had  been  laid  with  those  of  our  lucklesB  race.  Sow  I 
at  here,  a  poor,  broken,  desolate  old  man,  with  only  you  to  comfort 
me,  and  all  the  hopes  of  my  life  lying  in  bis  distant  grave.  He 
irent  to  India  with  his  regiment  after  the  usual  rontine  of  home 
service,  and  in  the  war  which  we  were  carrying  on  there  he  dis- 
tingnished  himself  eo  that  he  got  his  captain's  commission  for 
nrvice  in  the  field ;  and  everything  went  so  well  with  him  I 
began  really  to  think — -as  you  may  remember.  Bates — that  there 
vag  s>WDe  gleam  of  good  fortune  in  store  for  ns,  and  the  thought 
set  me  working  all  the  harder  to  clear  Lough-na-Carra  for  him, 
sod  to  get  the  property  ont  of  the  diffioolties  which  seem  en- 
tailed on  the  land,  I  needn't  tronble  you  with  that  yet,  Terry. 
fVom  all  sides  I  heard  good  accounts  of  my  poor  boy — how 
gallant  he  was,  hoir  gentle  and  good,  how  simple  and  how 
noble.  Every  one  spoke  well  of  him,  and  my  heart  was  filled 
with  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  who  had  so  blessed  me  with  a 
son.  Every  letter  that  I  got  went  to  the  Castle,  where  the  eyes  of 
Hary  Desmond  grew  brighter  as  they  rested  on  the  lines—every 
paper  in  which  his  name  appeared,  and  every  account  I  heard  of 
him,  foand  its  way  to  the  Castle  ;  for  although  the  Desmonds  are 
gnat  people  now  compared  to  us,  it  was  understood  that  there 
vonld  be  no  objection  to  your  father's  marrying  the  lovely  girl 
whom  we  all  believed  he  loved  with  an  affection  equal  to  her 
own.  Her  &ther  would  not  hear  of  a  regular  engagement,  nor 
woold  he  let  them  corroBpood  ;  hut  he  always  said  he  would  make 
no  objection  to  the  match.  Kis  son,  the  great  Indian  civilian, 
•role  home  to  say  there  was  not  a  finer  fellow  in  the  service  than 
Jack  Brady,  and  that  be  heartily  approved  of  the  match  of  which 
he  bad  beuxl.  All  this  time  there  was  no  promise  on  either  aide, 
bnt  there  was  an  onderatanding  which  we  aU  looked  on  aa  certain. 
Where  eonld  he  meet  a  girl  ao  good,  so  beautiful,  so  suited  to  him 
in  every  way  as  abe  who  remained  at  her  father's  in  this  dull  old 
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place,  iaatead  of  going  to  balls  and  parties  and  enjoying  herself 
and  gracing  the  socnety  of  which  she  would  have  been  the  higbest 
charm,  all.  on  account  of  him  )  I  was  quite  happy  then  ;  and 
even  Dick  Butler's  importunity,  and  his  avowed  det^mioation  to 
marry  his  cousin  Mary,  and  his  reckless  beta  and  restless 
manoauvree  did  not  cause  me  a  moment's  thought.  Oh  !  how  I 
counted  the  days  for  his  return.  His  time  for  leave  would  soon 
be  up.  One  day — one  day — it  was  little  more  than  two  years 
before  you  were  born,  Terry — a  letter  came  to  me  in  that  weU- 
known  band.  It  contained  news  which  pained  and  surprised  me. 
Not  a  word  had  come  to  prepare  us  for  the  news  that  your  iatber 
was  going  to  be  married,  and  here  was  a  letter  nnder  his  own 
band  to  say  that  he  had  met  a  young  lady  at  a  ball  at  Cawnpore 
B  short  time  previonsly,  and  that  he  was  happy  to  say  they  were 
just  going  to  start  for  the  hills  to  spend  the  honeymoon — words 
could  not  do  justice  to  her  exquisite  beauty — she  was  the  loveUest 
being  in  India,  and  he  was  looked  on  as  the  lackiest  fellow  in 
the  service  ;  true  she  had  no  money,  but  her  father  wea  an  old 
officer  of  long  Btanding ;  and  then  be  went  on  to  describe  bis 
happiness,  and  the  charms  of  this  child  of  sixteen,  who  was,  he 
said,  more  like  twenty  years  of  age,  as  she  had  been  bom  and 
educated  in  India.  A  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  confirmed  this 
dreadful  surprise.  I  could  not  go  near  the  Castie — the  thonghts 
of  meeting  Mary  Desmond  were  too  terrible.  But  the  poor  girl 
knew  AS  well  as  I  did  when  the  Indian,  letters  arrived  at  the 
village,  and  that  evening,  as  I  was  thinkiiig  how  I  should  break 
the  news,  the  wheels  of  her  little  pony-carriage  grated  oatude 
the  hall  door,  and  ere  I  could  escape  she  was  standing  with  a 
blush  and  a  smile  on  that  frank  face,  which  reflected  every  feeling 
of  a  soal  in  which  there  was  no  guile  or  shadow  of  turning.  Ahl 
Bates — the  torture  and  shame  of  that  moment.  Her  quick  eye 
at  once  detected  my  agitation— one  hand  was  pressed  against  her 
heart  as  she  put  her  arm  round  my  waist,  and  sinking  her  head 
on  my  shoulder,  whispered — '  Is  he  ill  1  Tell  me,  or  I  shall  die.' 
Ijet  me  pass  over  that  interview.  She  ^u>uld  not  be  refused.  I 
was  in  such  a  state  of  oneauness  ahont  her  increasing  agitation — 
nnusaal  in  one  generally  so  calm  and  collected — that  in  very  fear 
I  broke  the  news  to  her  by  degrees,  and  she  heard  it  all  with  her 
face  buried  on  my  breast,  and  her  liur  arms  twined  round  me, 
with  a  sudden  Btilbteas  which  firom  the  moment  I  oommenoed  the 
story,  was  only  broken  by  my  voice  and  the  labouring  of  har  poor 
heart.  When  all  waa  over,  she  asked  me  to  let  her  eee  the  letter. 
I  handed  it  to  her,  and  taking  it  from  me  she  arose  and  walked 
with  it  to  the  window,  as  the  light  was  failing.     At  the  end  my 
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poor  son  had  written — 'Tell  Miss  Peemond  of  my  happiness, 
and  assure  her  how  glad  I  aball  be  to  hear  that  some  fortuoate 
Mo*  haa  secared  her  fair  hand,  though  1  do  not  think  any  man 
is  good  enough  for  her.  I  shall  ever  have  the  most  affectionate 
regard  for  my  old  playfellow,  to  whom  I  hope  Bonie  day  to  present 
my  own  aweet  Mary,"  I  could  see  she  was  deeply  moved,  and  the 
letter,  which  was  pressed  in  her  fingers,  fell  to  the  ground.  With 
averted  face  she  held  her  hand  to  me,  and  said — '  Dear  Doctor,  it 
iilate  ;  I  must  get  back.  Good  night,'  as  she  passed  out  into  the 
hall.  In  another  moment  I  heard  a  heavy  fall  She  had  fainted 
—my  poor  girl  1  But  why  am  I  dwelling  on  these  things  t  She 
is  among  the  angels  in  heaven,  far  &om  all  cara  and  sorrow.  Dick 
fiatier  was  as  good  a  huahand  to  her  aa  it  was  in  his  nature  to 
be ;  but  when  she  died,  after  little  Mary's  birth,  he  went,  as  you 
and  I  know.  Bates,  to  the  dence  at  the  rats  of  a  hnnt.  Presently 
I  began  to  hear  news  from  India  I  did  not  like  at  all.  Tour 
fatlier  had  scarcely  evei  cost  me  a  penny  ;  hut  now  bills  began  to 
come  in  with  excuses  about  the  expenses  of  house-furnishing  and 
faonsekeeping.  He  had  to  keep  an  establishment — his  wife  had 
been  accnatomed  to  Uve  in  great  style,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
There  were  accounts  of  his  splendid  entertainments,  and  of  his 
wife's  halls,  and  parties,  and  jewels — of  her  horses  and  plate — 
md  poor  Lough-na'  Carra  began  to  feel  it ;  and  the  bills  became 
ia^er  instead  of  smaller,  and  came  oftener,  until  at  last — my 
(W ! — I  dreaded  the  mails.  There  was  a  change  in  his  letters  I 
did  not  like  :  he  was  either  reokleas  or  gloomy — he  began  to  admit 
there  were  some  Uttle  motes  in  his  snnbeam — that  she  really  was 
careless  of  money,  and  too  fond  of  pleasure  and  admiration. 
'  But,'  he  added,  '  ^e  is  a  mere  child  ;  and  really,  if  I  could  take 
her  to  England  to-morrow  I  would  put  her  to  school,  if  I  could, 
otily  for  a  certain  event  which  is  coming  off,  and  which  makes 
me  a  little  anxious  about  her.  These  Indian-reared  girls  are 
spoiled  by  native  nurses,  and  when  a  girl  is  so  very  remarkable  as 
Uary  for  her  loveliness,  she  ia  apt  to  get  a  liking  for  admiration, 
tnd  to  make  a  jealous,  proud  fellow  like  me  ra^er  unreasonable 
ud  sulky  now  and  then.'  I  see  you  growing  pale,  my  dear 
Terry  ■  hat  it  ia  best,  as  I  have  begun,  that  you  should  know  aU. 
BatM,  give  him  a  glass  of  wine  ;  it  will  do  him  good,  and  enable 
kim  to  get  through  my  story.  Our  correspondence  became  at  last 
not  what  it  onght  to  be  between  father  and  son.  All  my  hopes 
ud  plans  for  the  future — for  his  sake,  mind — were  shattered,  and 
^  Uat  I  was  obliged  to  write  oat  that  I  oonld  stand  his  demands 
ao  longer — that  I  coald  afford  still  to  let  him  have  ^300  a  year, 
Md  the  money  for  his  majority,  if  he  wanted  the  latter;  but 
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that  would  leave  notMng  for  improTsments,  and  bat  little  foe 
myself" 

"  Faith,  and  that's  tme,"  intermpted  Mr,  Bates ;  "  and  the 
captun  ought  to  have  known  it  well  enough." 

"Ah,  well !  Bates,  we  mnst  not  be  too  hard  on  him.  !Re- 
member  whom  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  how  completely  he  was 
her  elave.  I  confess,  when  he  wrote  to  ask  me  whether  I  conid 
not  manage  to  send  Mm  his  allowanoe  for  ten  years  in  a  lamp,  as 
well  as  his  majority — after  I  had  paid  very  nearly  £ifiOO  for  him 
in  the  previous  year  or  so — I  lost  my  temper.  I  revised  point 
blank ;  angry  1etter9-~some  from  him  qaite  incoherent — passed, 
and  at  last  a  sullen  silence,  which  was  ^[nally  broken  in  tears  by 
the  news  of  his  death."  The  old  man  paused,  and  after  a  moment 
went  on,  "Ton  were  bom  shortly  before  that.  In  thoeedays 
letters  took  months  to  travel  between  here  and  India ;  and  when  I 
heard  you  were  bora  my  heart  was  Boftened,aQd  oar  good  fiiend  there 
ruaed  some  money,  and  I  sent  it  out  to  your  father ;  bat  it  arrived 
too  late  for  any  good  purpose,  and  was  spent  as  bo  mnoh  bef<»e  it 
had  been.  The  only  comfort  I  bad  was,  that  jnst  before  the  newt 
of  his  death  I  received  a  few  lines,  in  a  broken,  shaking  hand,  to 
make  his  peace;  and  I  little  imagined  they  were  to  be  his  last, 
and  that  (jiey  were  written  from  his  dying  bed.  In  them  he  said, 
indeed,  that  he  longed  to  get  away  home,  and  that  hie  health 
had  suffered  a  little ;  but  he  feared  he  could  not  arrange  with 
the  banks  to  leave  India  ;  '  and  i^'  added  he,  '  I  should  be  carried 
off  here,  it  is  a  consolation  to  think  yoa  will  look  after  my 
widow  and  the  dear  little  fellow.  Maiy  will  need  some  one  witJk 
«  very  resolute  temper  to  deal  with  her.  She  cannot  underBtand 
we  are  not  all  as  rich  as  some  of  her  native  nabobs  and  rajah^  or 
as  some  foolish  young  officers  appear  to  be,  because  they  ran  riot 
and  get  smashed  in  a  few  years ;  and  it  will  do  her  good  to  see 
how  English  ladies  bring  up  their  &milies.'  Ah,  my  boy,  it  is  a 
sad  story,  and  it  grows  sadder  stall."  He  paused  again,  and  looked 
at  Mr.  Bates,  who  sat  sileut  at  the  table,  with  one  hand  acros 
his  brow,  in  the  gathering  shades  of  the  summer  evening.  "  Too 
jterceive,  Terry,  I  knew  nothing  of  yonr  mother — notbuig  except 
what  the  picture  he  sent  us  told  j  and  when  it  came  home  with 
your  father's  it  was  easy  to  comprehend  how  such  a  &ce  had  led 
the  dear  feUow  to  forget  everything  else.  Then  came  the  inteUi- 
genoe  of  his  death." 

My  grandfather  ceased,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  his  ohe^ 
beneath  his  thin  hand.  There  was  silence  for  a  time,  then  he  oca- 
tinued.  "The  last  news  I.  had  was  from  yonr  fjather'a  agent  to 
ny  that  he  had  secured  a  paasage  for  yonr  mother,  and  her  in&nt 
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(yomttit),  and  her  semuita,  tmd  that  he  hftd  drawn  upon  me  for 
£300  to  cover  the  expenses  ;  that  hiii  effecti,  eoch  aa  the^  ir«re^ 
woold  be  sold,  but  that  there  were  many  claims,  which  it  would 
need  a  large  earn  of  money  to  me^  of  which  ha  would  send 
^ticolore  in  due  coarae.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  all  that 
part  of  a  subject,  which  is  quite  painful  enough  as  it  ia  Qod 
knows  how  I  watched  the  days  as  the  time  drew  near  when  I 
might  expect  your  mother  and  her  little  one.  It  is  now  nearly 
twelve  years  since  that  tim&  At  last  f  ou  came,  bat  not  your 
nether " 

"Ah,  I  know,  she  was  drowned — ^my  poor  darling  mother  t" 
I  interrupted. 

"  Don't  distress  ms,  Terry.  It  is  hard  enough  aa  it  is.  Oh, 
Bates  1  how  am  I  to  go  on  1  Well,  well,  it  must  be  done. 
Terry,  t^e  tluit  letter  and  read  i^  and  heaven  comfort  yon,  my 
dear,  dear  boy."  The  cdd  man  raised  his  hands  and  oorered  hu 
itce,  leaning  bis  elbows  on  the  table. 

The  letter  he  gave  me  was,  as  I  have  said,  disooloored  and 
fellow,  and  tbe  ink  was  pale,  but  the  writing  was  so  bold  and 
duip  that  when  I  went  to  th«  window  I  oonld  i«ad  it  without 
diffionlty.     It  ran  thus  ;— 

"  The  SoM^tirt  Tinjinnuui,  at  sm,  Mb?  IBlb. 
"  Hy  dkak  Fathxb-ih-law, — ^Ton  bare  been  prepared  for  tiie 
intelligenoe  of  poor  dear  Jack's  death,  and  how  I  and  my  child  are 
aoming  to  live  with  yon,  aa  he  dealreii  Since  I  came  ou  board  I 
have  been  very  aick,  bat  I  am  now  better.  We  have  got  very 
niea  people  on  board.  Jack  left  me  very  badly  off ;  and  I  have 
been  obliged  to  borrow,  oh,  ever  so  moc^  rupees  ;  but  that  is  of 
no  matter.  What  I  am  thinking  of  is  serioudy  that  I  ought  not 
to  have  oome  away  at  olL  Yon  know  my  marriage  was  a  very 
mifortunate  one  for  me.  I  could  have  had  the  beat  possible 
matches  j  but  I  loved  your  son  so  much  I  did  not  mind  anything ; 
and  being  yonng  and  inexperiecoed,  I  never  could  have  supposed 
he  woold  have  proposed  for  me  tmless  he  was  quite  able  to  keep 
up  a  good  establishment.  It  tuned  ont  he  was  quite  poor ;  and 
oh,  you  oajQuot  imagine  how  I  have  suffered  !  And  latterly, 
vhsa  he  t«ok  to  drinking  too  mnch  brandy  pawnee,  and  grum- 
bled dreadfoUy,  my  life  was  miserable ;  and  I  was  afraid  to  speak 
to  any  one  lest  he  should  quarrel  with  him.  You  see,  I  tell  you 
everything,  although  I  have  seen  sudi  eross  letters  of  yours  to  him 
whsn  he  only  asked  for  money  that  was  really  wanted.  My  son 
Terence  is  a  very  pretty  little  fellow,  but  the  ayah  tells  me  he  has 
quite  a  shocking  temper ;  and  thongh  I  wh^  him  a  good  deal  he 
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getfl  more  violent,  and  I  am  obliged  to  keep  away  from  Mm,  not  to 
get  cross  and  fret  myeelC  And  now,  dear  Doctor  Eradj,  what  I 
am  coming  to  is  thia :  I  am  sore  I  sball  not  like  Ireland  or 
England.  My  health  already  enffeni,  for  I  am  very  delicate  and 
dreadfully  sensitive.  Well,  then,  why  should  you  not  allow  noo, 
say,  rupees  600  a  month,  and  take  my  dear  littJe  son,  and  educate 
him  until  he  grows  npT  I  would  stay  in  India  somewhere.  I 
have  plenty  of  friends  ;  and  Captain  Fraser,  who  is  coming  down 
to  Madras,  says  he  can  get  me  very  nioely  introduced  among  his 
&ienda  and  some  nice  people  at  Hyderabad.  I  thiuk  I  shall 
leave  the  ship  at  Galle,  in  Ceylon,  where  we  are  going  to  touch, 
and  send  on  little  Terry  and  his  owd  servants  to  you  till  I  know 
what  you  think.  I  am  an  odd  kind  of  creature,  and  would  npset 
yoQi  bouse  very  much  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  have  me  home  for  a 
time,  of  course  I  shall  go  to  you  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  he  necessary 
for  me  to  do  so,  in  order  to  sign  papers  and  things  to  seonre  my 
annuity.  I  am  told  yon  must  have  lawyers  to  make  what  I 
propose  quite  legal  and  binding  on  your  property,  though  Captain 
Fraser  saya  the  best  way  is  to  pay  the  whole  into  bank  at  once. 
I  shall  be  eighteen  In  two  months  ;  and  any  of  the  inmirance 
offices  can  calculate,  he  says,  what  ^£700  a  year  would  be  north  at 
that  time  of  life.  Under  all  tbe  circumBtances,  I  think  it  will  be 
best  for  me  to  forfeit  the  paaaage-money  and  land  at  Madras  or 
Gralle  till  I  bear  from  you.  My  address  will  be  to  the  care  of 
Colville  and  Arbutboot,  Madras,  as  t  do  not  waut  Macknight,  my 
husband's  agent,  who  is  a  very  troublesome  sort  of  man,  to  carry 
on  my  business.  You  must  ez.cuse  so  many  shakes  ia  my  hand,  as 
the  ship  is  not  quite  steady  at  times.  I  should  like  Terry,  I  think, 
to  go  into  the  army  when  he  grows  np.  His  great  relations 
abroad  would  get  him  on. 

"  Hoping  yet  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  Z  beg  you  to 
believe  me, 

"  Your  most  affeotiqpate  daughter, 

"Mary  Bbady. 

"  Postscriptum. — Jack  always  promised  me  a  set  of  diamond 
and  pearl  court  ornaments  which  you  have  belonging  to  his  dear 
mother.  They  will  reach  me  saEely  if  sent  to  Oolville  and 
Arbnthnot,  Madras,  through  their  agents  of  the  same  name  in 
Hart  Lane,  City  of  London.  By  this  mail  you  will  receive  a  good 
many  bills  and  accounts  which  my  poor  dear  husband  could  not 
settle  ;  and  I  shall  have,  if  I  stay  at  Madras  or  Oatle,  to  write 
an  order  on  you  for  a  few  thousand  rupees,  just  to  pay  expenses. 
MohuD  has  some  things  for  you,  and  my  pet  monkey.  Please 
make  Terry  alwaya  remember  he  is  a  geutleman ;  for  I  am  told 
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that  Ireland  is  a  veiy  odd  sort  of  place.     Poor  Jack  was  quite  aa 
exception  to  the  people  there  generally,  I  am  told.     But  he  had 

his  firalts.— M.  B." 

I  read  the  letter  with  the  iDtenseat  interest,  little  lieeding  the 
loir  whiatles  and  phews  which  came  at  intervals  from  Mr.  Bates, 
or  the  drnrnming  of  mj  grandfather's  fingers  on  the  table  ;  and 
then  X  looked  up  and  said,  "  Poor  mamma  was  drowned  after 
she  wrote  this.  Yea  see,  grandpapa,  how  fond  she  was  of  me.  X 
am  almost  the  last  person  she  speaks  o^  except  papa." 

My  grandfather  nused  kis  head  and  looked  at  me  with  a  oariona 
Btare.  He  then  gazed  across  the  table  at  Mr.  Bates,  who  only 
filled  his  glaae  again,  and  said  softly,  "  Good  lad  !  good  lad  I  Why 
shouldn't  he  say  so  1" 

My  grandfather  stretched  oat  his  hand,  took  np  the  letter,  and 
Tstumed  it  to  the  bunille.  Selecting  another  letter  from  those 
which  lay  before  him,  still  with  the  same  expression  on  his  face,  he 
said,  "Terry,  read  this  next." 

It  was  dated  "  Madras,  May  23rd." 

"Mt  DEA££aT  Fathkb-in'-law, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  X  have 
been  thinking  more  and  more  of  what  X  said,  and  X  have  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  go  to  Europe.  X  am  sure  you  will  see  X  am 
right,  and  that  you  will  make  the  provision  I  propose  for  your 
dear  son's  poor  unfortunate  widow.  I  can  live  very  well  here  in 
the  way  X  am  accuatomed  to  at  what  Captain  Fraser  tells  me 
would  not  be  enough  to  have  even  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life 
in  Europe.  The  little  boy  will  not  miss  me.  When  he  grows  up, 
of  course  he  will  come  out  here  ;  and  if  you  could  get  him  into 
poor  dear  Jack's  regiment  X  could  look  after  him.  As  there  are  a 
DOmber  of  ladies  on  board,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  any  one  when  I 
go  on  shore  to-night.  They  are  all  spiteful  old  things,  full  of 
'  gnp,'  as  we  say,  or  scandal ;  and  X  am  going  to  play  them  a  trick 
vhich  will  amuse  you-  There  is  a  sei^eant's  wife  who  is  a 
steerage  passenger,  and  it  is  arranged  she  is  to  come  to  my  cabin 
and  take  my  place  till  the  trick  is  discovered.  I  have  not  been 
on  deck  more  than  once  or  twice,  and  a  little  money  goes  a  long 
■way  with  these  sort  of  people,  so  that  not  a  word  will  be  said,  I 
oaght  not  to  disguise  from  you  that  Captain  Fraser  wishes,  when 
a  proper  time  has  passed,  to  make  me  bis  wife,  provided  that  you 
carry  out  my  proposal,  as  no  douht  you  will.  It  is  the  best  tlung 
I  could  do.  He  has  already  lent  me  money,  which  I  told  you  I 
wanted.  To  prevent  any  mischief  from  the  tongues  of  the  idle 
creatures  who  are  jealous  of  my  good  looks,  Captain  Fraser  will 
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go  on  to  Galle,  and  wUl  vimt  Mrs.  LyDnett,  the  sei^eaut's  vife,  in 
my  cabin,  as  if  it  was  I ;  but  ha  is  to  come  back  to  MadtAS  as  soon 
aa  poflsible  ;  and  if  I  am  not  quite  comfortable  there,  I  shall  go  to 
Hyderabad,  where  he  haa  a  sister  married.  My  only  pang  is 
putting  with  my  son,  and  not  seeing  yon.  But  we  will  all  three 
meet  some  time.  The  ship  is  off  Madras  in  the  roads  ;  I  must 
get  ready  for  my  plot.  All  the  serrants  are  delighted,  as  I  ahall 
let  them  come  in  different  boats  on  shore,  and  only  the  ay&b, 
Meetnm,  and  Mohan,  will  go  on  with  Terry.  Mohiin  is  to  stay 
and  watch  Terry.  Send  out  the  money,  or  aa  much  as  you  can, 
at  onoe. 

'■  Your  affectionate  daughter, 

"  With  a  thousand  kisses, 

"  Makt  Bradt. 
"  P.S. — I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you.     Be  sure  you  let 
me  know  how  Terry  looks  when  he  arrives.     I  can  wear  the  dia- 
monds and  pearU  in  mooming  out  here  ;  so  it  will  be  as  well  to 
let  me  have  them  BOon." 

I  followed  every  word  as  closely  aa  I  could ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  understand  it.  A  hundred  diSereQt  thoughts  fiew  through  my 
head  in  a  moment.  My  eyes  rested  on  the  letter  without  noting 
the  words  ;  but  somehow  or  other  there  was  rising  up  in  my  mind 
the  image  of  a  frivolous,  mercenary  woman,  who  was  about  to 
abandon  her  chUd,  and  who  was  already  contemplating — whilst 
her  husband,  of  whom  she  had  written  so  slightingly,  was  scarcely 
cold  in  kis  grave — a  marriage  with  a  stranger.  Could  this  be  the 
mother  whose  image  had  been  to  me  scarcely  less  sacred  than — I 
could  not  dwell  on  the  thought.  There  was  silence  in  the  room  ; 
the  two  old  men  sat  in  the  shade  at  the  table,  whilst  I  stood  at 
the  window  to  catch  the  light  just  vanishing  into  darkness.  "  Then, 
grandpapa,  where  was  it  mamma  was  drowned  1  and  what  is  tho 
meaning  of  all  thisl  I  have  looked  at  the  map  over  and  over  again, 
and  I  can't  understand  it.  My  mother  was  wrecked  after  this, 
wasn't  ahel" 

My  grandfather  got  up  from  his  chair  and  came  to  my  side  ;  he 
put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  would 
have  kept  you  ignorant  of  the  troth,  which  is  known  to  very  few 
of  us  here.  It  is  no  wonder  yon  cannot  see  into  such  a  dark  story. 
Your  mother,  my  dear  boy — grieved  am  I  to  say  it — was  not 
worthy  of  your  &ther,  and  is  not  worthy  of  your  love.  Do  not 
start  or  shrink  from  the  truth.  They  say  she  is  naturally  very 
clever  :  but  in  these  letters  there  is  as  much  folly  us  heaxtlessaess. 
She  mined  yonr  &ther,  and  in  his  ruin  involved  me  and  you,  my 
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poor  fellow.  Now,  do  you  not  see  that  it  waa  not  yoi;r  mother 
who  wtts  Birept  away  by  that  wave  when  the  Moaa-ahir^a  decka 
were  delnged  by  the  sea  t " 

"And  where,  then,  is  my  mother  )"  I  cried.  "  What  became 
of  her  ?     Why  did  efae  not  come  home  to  us  T  " 

"  YcHiT  tears  distress  me,  Terry.  Why  fix  your  thoaghts  on 
one  who  never  cared  for  you,  or  showed  the  smallest  particle  of 
t&ction  1  Your  mother  left  Calcutta  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  abandoning  you  for  ever.  She  fied  to  escape  her  creditors,  and, 
as  it  seems,  too  plainly — you  must  know  how  your  grandfather, 
who  lovea  you,  feels  as  he  tells  you  this — with  the  purpose  of 
fifing  with  one  who  waa  her  lover  ere  she  married  your  fiither — a 
needy,  diaaolute  men.  She  managed  to  get  on  shore  at  Madraa 
uDobserved — your  mother  oould  pasa,  I  am  told,  for  a  native 
woman  anywhere,  aod  waa  aii  adept  in  diHguisea ;  her  greatest 
talent,  indeed,  was  displayed  on  the  stage,  and  in  private  theatricals 
she  made  the  most  sCartling  impression.  At  all  eventa,  she  went 
oti  shore  at  Madras,  as  I  have  said,  and  then  came  the  gate  at  sea 
which  drove  the  ship  out  of  her  conrse,  so  that  she  struck  on  the 
mcka  and  was  all  but  lost.  The  poor  woman  who  took  her  place 
waa  among  those  who  perished  ae  she  rashed  out  of  the  cabin. 
There  was  great  contusion  ou  board  ;  and  when  the  Sosa-thire,  in 
a  Binking  state,  got  into  Galle  harbour,  the  passengers  left  her,  and 
not  much  notice  was  taken  of  the  fate  of  the  poor  sergeant's  wife, 
whilst  every  one  spoke  of  your  mother's  melancholy  death.  It  was 
best  to  let  it  be  thoaght  so.  Surely  the  providence  of  God  works 
mairelg  to  our  eyes  1  I  cannot  but  feel,  however,  there-is  a  com- 
pensation to  all  our  grief  in  the  escape  yon  have  bad  from  the 
isfloence  of  such  a  woman.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  restrain  your 
sorrows.  I  know  how  mdely  the  tendrils  of  your  young  heart  must 
be  torn  by  the  tale  I  have  to  tell,  and  how  fondly  you  cherished 
the  memory  of  that  unfortunate  woman  ;  but  you  will  cease  to 
regret  or  to  think  of  her  ;  you  must  banish  so  unworthy  a  mother 
and  wife  from  your  thoughts,  or  think  of  her  as  one  who  is 
indeed  lost  to  yon — lost  in  a  death  of  ahame.  A  thousand  times 
better  had  it  been  for  her  and  you  and  na  all  had  ahe  been  borne 
to  her  grave  beneath  the  watera,  than  live  to  work  mischief  and 
revel  in  her  deceit  and  guilt.  These  are  hard  words,  my  sou  ;  but 
tbey  are  gentle  words  for  her  conduct  to  me  and  mine — to  the 
Dtme  ahe  bore.  Again  I  say,  Terry,  banish  her  irout  your 
thoDghts,  She  has  wrought  misery  and  sorrow  enough  in  our 
honse ;  but  now  it  would  seem  as  if  ahe  had  vanished,  or  as  if  she 
haa  sunk  into  Bome  depth  where  onr  eyes  bad  best  not  strive  to 
follow  her," 
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"Sbeia  still  alive  1 "  I  asked — the  word  "  mother  "  could  not 
now  be  formed  by  my  lips  ;  I  felt  cold  and  sick  at  heart — "  she  is 
still  alire  somewhere  in  the  world  )  You  cannot  now  refuse  to 
tell  me  I     Where  ia  she  now  ! — oh  I  where  ]  " 

"  The  last  newB  I  heard  of  the  woman  was,  that  abe  was  living 
at  the  court  of  one  of  tbe  native  princes  in  India,  still  beautiful, 
and  Btill  bnsy  in  intrigue  and  mischief.  Unhappy  creature  I  She 
has  passed  through  a  world  of  adventure,  and  has  been  traced  under 
a  variety  of  names ;  but  in  her  letters  to  me  she  has  always  persisted 
in  claiming  our  name." 

"  But  if  she  married  Captain  Fraser,  why  does  she  not  call  lier- 
aelf  after  his  name ) " 

"  Alas,  my  dear  Terry,  you  probe  too  deeply  for  your  own  pe&ce. 
Captain  Fraser,  as  I  told  you,  was  needy  and  dissolute.  He  was 
well  connected — by  marriaga  a  cousin  of  the  Desmonds,  and  by 
blood  allied  with  some  of  the  great  Scotch  families  which  mie  in 
India.  Well,  when  he  fouod  that  I  would  not  accede  to  the 
modeat  request  of  my  daughter-in-law,  he  thought  perhaps  that  it 
would  be  a  useless  and  dangerous  experiment  to  marry  so  e^.- 
travagant  a  woman.  At  all  events,  he  married  a  very  plain, 
delicate — but,  as  I  have  heard,  very  amiable — girl,  who  came  oul 
to  India  to  her  father,  a  great  civilian,  and  who  had  a  large 
fortune." 

"  By  the  bye,  I  hear  that  Mr.  Desmond  haa  taken  their  daughter 
to  live  with  him,"  interrupted  Mr.  Bates,  "  Where  is  Colonel 
Fraser  since  the  row ) " 

"  He  is  somewhere  iu  what  they  call  the  Deccan,  I  hear.  When 
Malcolm  died  all  his  money  went  to  Mrs.  Fraser;  after  her  death 
it  was  found  Fraser  could  not  tonch  a  penny  of  it,  for  every 
&rthing  was  settled  on  her  daughter  most  rigidly,  and  then  went 
away  to  distant  relations,  escept  a  conaiderable  sum  to  his  friend 
Deamood." 

"  Miss  Fraser  will  be  well  o^  Doctor,"  observed  Mr,  Bates  ; 
"only  for  Mary  Butler,  Desmond  would  adopt  berj  if  Sir  Richard 
does  not  marry,  ^e  might  own  tbe  Castle  estates,  and  Kilmoyle, 
instead  of  poor  Mary.  And  then,  Doctor,  who  knows  1  She  might 
take  a  fancy  to  Terry,  and  the  Laud  would  go  back  into  the  old 
bands." 

"  It  is  a  charming  fancy  sketch,  Bates.  Tou  are  better  fitted  to 
be  a  poet  than  an  attorney.  I  have  too  many  realities,  and  sad 
ones,  to  indulge  in  any  dreams  of  the  future  with  the  least  ray  of 
light  in  them." 

"  Oh,  sir,  if  you  knew  bow  dark  my  future  looks  too,"  I  sobbed. 
"  My  dreams  are  gone  indeed.     But  I  tell  yon,  grandfather,  that 
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I  will  never  be  satisfied  till  I  see  her  face  to  fiice,  and  let  her 
explain  what  has  passed." 

"  See  her  !"  esclaimed  the  old  man,  almost  angrily  :  "see  her 
after  what  yon  have  heard  !  Why,  only  I  thought  it  would  b« 
needless,  I  was  ahont  to  ftsk  you  to  promise  ma  solemnly,  if  at  any 
fnture  time  of  your  life  you  should  be  near  her,  to  ehun  that 
woman  as  you  would  the  Evil  One." 

"  She  is  my  mother,  air,"  I  interrupted. 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Terence,  she  is  as  dangorotis  as  she  ia  bad. 
Do  you  know  that,  far  distant  aa  she  is  from  us,  for  years  abe  was 
plotting  against  you,  or  rather  I  believed  she  w^s,  whereas  her 
real  object  ■was'to  extort  money  from  me  by  working  on  my  fears. 
She  declared  she  'would  come  over  and  claim  her  child — that  ehe 
W  witnesses  to  prove  all  the  stories  I  bad  beard  of  her  were 
ialae — that  her  husband's  last  will  and  bis  last  words  were,  that 
slie  was  to  have  charge  of  yon ;  and  sbe  raked  up  all  kinda  of 
■ccnsations  against  the  dead  man's  memory,  which  at  least  she 
wodd  have  dragged  before  the  public.  She  employed  Mobun  as 
her  spy  in  myhouae,  and  had  minute  accounts  of  everything  which 
I«s!ed  till  I  sent  him  away,  I  am  now  quite  satiafied,"  be  con- 
tinaed,  angrily,  "  that  some  of  the  large  auma  I  paid  after  your 
fiither's  death  were  on  forgeries,  for,  in  addttiou  to  her  arts  of 
imitation,  sbe  can  copy  handwriting  so  as  to  defy  all  but  tho 
miantest  inspection.  Terence,"  he  exclaimed,  passionately,  "  if 
JDQ  ever  apeak  to  her — should  you,  as  is  most  unlikely,  ever  meet 
—you  will  disobey  my  last  injunction  to  you,  and  you  will 
dishononr  yonr  father's  memory." 

Tbe  servant  bringing  in  lights  silenced  me  as  I  was  abont  to 
%  into  a  wild,  passionate  vindication.      I  could  only  sob  in  silence. 

We  Bat  at  table,  and  my  grandfather,  after  a  pause,  continued — 

"  Ton  know  well  enough  I  would  not  advise  you  to  do  anything 
unbecoming  a  son.  When  you  are  a  little  older,  and  can  under- 
stand what  she  has  done  clearly,  you  will  feel  my  advice  is  right, 
B"t  it  is  not  likely  you  will  ever  aee  her.  You  will  all  your  life, 
however,  have  to  endure  the  consequences  of  her  acta.  All  the 
efforts  I  was  making  to  clear  off  the  incumbrancea  from  my  poor 
estate  for  my  son,  and  you  after  him,  have  been  made  of  no  avail, 
and  we  are  more  deeply  in  debt  than  ever.  One  of  her  constant 
ttreats  was  that  she  wonid  get  you  carried  away  from  me  ;  and 
she  actnally  took  steps  to  frighten  me  into  the  belief  she  was  in 
earnest  Ton  remember,  Bates,  my  writing  to  you  about  the  two 
fellows  who  stopped  at  the  'Desmond  Arms'  ouo  night,  and  made 
so  many  inqniriea  after  Terry's  movements,  and  who  came  from 
Galwayand  went  back  there  I" 
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"  Faitli,  I  do,  Doctor  ;  but  I  told  you  if  it  meant  auytliing  at 
all  it  was  to  ecrew  some  more  money  out  of  you.  Terry  would 
liave  made  a  large  baodle  for  them  to  carry  off,  and  I  wouldn't 
give  much  for  their  lives  if  yon  raised  the  county  on  them.  I 
dare  say  you  woald  have  made  a  fight,  and  used  your  voice  if  not 
your  6st3,  Terry  1" 

"  Perhaps  you  were  right,  Bates  ;  but  aoyway,  I  confess  I  have 
a  terror  of  the  womau  with  whom  I  battled  in  secret  for  so  many 
years.  She  was  quite  capable  of  getting  an  injury  done  to  Mm  to 
injure  me  and  to  have  her  revenge.  It  was  my  fear  of  something 
of  the  kind  made  me  send  him  to  school,  for  there  I  knew  he 
would  be  less  acces^ble— he  would  have  boys  always  around  him. 
Ah  !  Bates,  my  heart  sank  within  me  when  I  got  Dr.  Ball's  letter 
telling  me  of  the  terrible  cruise.  I  cannot  feel  he  is  safe  when  he 
is  out  of  my  sight  even  now.  I  am  full  of  vague,  nervous  fears  ; 
all  I  pray  is  to  live  till  be  is  able  to  protect  himself" 

"  Well,  Doctor,  it  seems  aa  if  he  was  pretty  near  that  stage 
already.  I  will  bid  you  good  night  now.  It  is  quite  obvious  you 
have  done  what  is  right.  Keep  what  you  have  heard  to  yourself 
my  young  friend — there  is  no  use  in  telling  all  the  world  ; 
and  I  believe,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a  good  many  people  have 
euapiciona  about  that  drowning,  and  that  in  India,  at  all  eveots, 
there  is  a  good  part  of  the  story  known.  Bub  people  won't  bother 
their  heads  about  it^  It's  not  the  boy's  fault,  and  these  things 
are  soon  forgotten.  Good  night ;  we  will  have  another  look  into 
these  serious  affairs  to-morrow  and  see  what  can  be  done.  I  must 
take  the  night  mail  to  Dublin  ;  but  I  hope  we  can  strike  out  some 
way  of  arranging  matters  for  you,  my  dear  old  friend." 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE  BANSHXB. 

WHEN  Mr.  Bates  withdrew,  my  grandfather  remained  deep 
in  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  called   me  over  to 
him. 

"  You  see  in  this  desk,  Terence,  are  all  the  letters  relating  to 
yourself  your  poor  &ther,  and  her  of  whom  we  have  now  been 
speaking — in  fact,  all  that  relates  to  yonr  sad  story,  to  her  exactions 
and  frauds,  and  to  the  money  that  has  been  torn  fi-om  me.  They 
are  in  this  secret  drawer — it  closes  so  ;  put  your  finger  there  and 
press.      See,  it  opens  I      Here,  agun,  are  documents  and  deeds 
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coDDBcled  with  the  properiy,  such  as  it  is.  Batea  has  the  lesses 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Thia  is  a  duplicate  key,  and  I  give 
it  to  joa  to  keep.  Never  let  it  leave  your  poseession.  You  can 
whea  foa  are  old  enough  examine  the  papers  in  my  desk,  and 
read  and  think  for  yourself.  So  now  take  it  back  to  the  study, 
and  ring  the  bell  for  the  servants.  You  must  read  prayers  for 
them  to-night,  as  I  am  tired  and  want  to  go  to  bed  ;  but  oome  in 
iod  bid  me  good  night  as  nsnal." 

It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  the  hell  rang  for  prayere.  Only  two 
of  the  servants  were  Protestants ;  but  an  old  crone  who,  long 
put  her  work,  spent  her  days  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  slept  in 
the  gardener's  house,  named  Biddy  Daly,  was  accustomed  to  accom- 
pany tfaem  to  the  parlour  in  order  to  give  vent  to  her  groans  and 
moBDs,  and  to  have  a  look  at  the  "  young  masther,"  as  die  termea 
my  grandfather,  aod  "  Masther  Jack's  child,"  and  to  make  a  formal 
statement  on  the  subject  of  her  rhenmatiz  to  the  Doctor — indeed, 
alie  was  wont  to  waylay  him  at  all  hours,  and  in  onexpected  places 
for  that  purpose,  and  no  menaces  or  repression  shook  her  intre- 
pidity of  soul  or  her  courage  iu  communicating  the  latest  informa- 
tion oouceming  her  bodily  health,  under  all  circumstances  and  at 
sU  times.  Even  the  interference  of  the  priest,  which  was  bronght 
to  bear  in  a  friendly  manner  by  a  little  intrigue  between  him  and 
bis  old  friend,  did  not  deter  Biddy  from  the  "  parlour  prayers  for 
tbe  Frotesdans,"  as  she  called  them, 

"It's  not  to  listen  to  their  prayers,  poor  crayohers — the  Virgin 
between  ns  and  harm  ! — your  reverence,  I  goes  ;  hut  shnre,  whin 
Tni  racked  wid  the  pains  Tve  got  ia  sarvia'  the  family,  the  laste 
the  young  masther  can  do  is  to  ordber  poor  ould  Biddy  some  staff. 
I  always  take  some  holy  wather  in  wid  me  for  fear  of  the  divil, 
and  ses  me  own  Father  and  Avey  afore  I  go  to  bed — indeed  I  do, 
yoor  reverence." 

When  Biddy  saw  me  sitting  with  the  Frayer-book  before  mc, 
and  that  the  Doctor  had  retired,  she  expressed  her  feeling  of 
di^leasure  very  audibly,  and  lamenting,  with  several  ochones,  that 
"I  nivir  can  see  the  young  masther,  and  me  worse  than  iver 
to-night — me  bottle  of  stuff  all  tuk,  too.  It's  little  good  yer 
prayera  11  do  me  this  night,"  crawled  out  of  the  room  again. 

I  read  the  service  for  my  little  congregation,  and  taking  up  my 
candle  whilst  the  servants  were  fastening  up  doors  and  windows, 
vent  Boflly  to  the  room  in  which  hnng  the  picture  I  had  regarded 
with  such  indescribable  affection  till  that  moment.  TJie  npnrt- 
ment  was  in  darkness,  but  by  holding  the  candle  over  my  head  I 
caught  the  &oe,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  painting  was  but 
partly  visible.     How  lovely  1  how  innocent  !  how  pure !  I  had 
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ever  deemed  it  before.  Bot  now,  as  I  looked,  the  eyes,  in  their 
cold  dreaminess,  had  a  glitter  like  that  which  filled  the  orbs  of  the 
tiger-oat  with  which  ehe  was  plajing — the  lips  seemed  bitter  and 
cruel — and  the  attitude  in  which  she  was  tyiog,  her  dress,  and  all 
the  luxorioiis  accessories  of  the  painting,  belonged,  in  my  mind, 
to  a  frivoloaa,  extravagant  woman,  heartless  as  the  wall  against 
which  it  rested.  -  There  was  a  positive  fascination  in  the  steady, 
sleepy  smile  of  the  eyes,  and  lowering  my  candle,  with  a  shudder, 
I  mounted  the  stairs  to  my  grandfather's  bed-room.  He  was  in 
bed,  apparently  reading  by  fiie  light  of  his  lamp,  the  curtains 
drawn  on  the  side  next  the  door,  so  that  he  did  not  perceive  my 
entrance  or  bear  my  footsteps.  A  large  Bible  was  open  on  his 
reading-stand  ;  but  I  observed  that  his  eyes  were  half  closed,  as 
if  he  were  engaged  in  thought,  and  that  his  lips  were  moving,  as 
though  he  were  speaking  to  himself.  At  last  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
seeing  me,  said,  with  hiansoal  smile — "Ah  !  there  you  are, Terry. 
Come  to  bid  me  good  night.  It's  nearly  time,  or  you  will  lose 
your  beauty  sleep.  Well,  and  how  did  you  get  on  ?  I  wish  you 
had  prescribed  for  old  Biddy  in  place  of  me.  She  actually  orept 
npRtEUra  here,  and  only  1  threatened  her  with  the  watch-stand  as 
she  pot  her  head  through  the  curtains,  the  old  nuisance  would  have 
commenced  her  litany  as  usual." 

"  Biddy  came  into  the  parlour,  but  she  vanished  when  she 
saw  yon  were  not  there,  and  I  thought  she  went  down  the 
kitchen  stairs." 

"  I  really  must  hare  her  brought  to  her  senses,  if  she  has  any. 
Do  you  know,  Terry,  I  have  been  having  most  curious  waking 
dreams :  talking  so  much  of  a  certun  subject  has  filled  my  poor 
old  brain  full  of  fancies,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  banished  old  Biddy, 
others  took  her  place." 

"  Others  !     What  do  you  mean,  grandfather  )  " 

"Well,  I  can  scarcely  say,  in  my  half-dozing  state.  The  cur- 
tain appeared  to  open,  and  a  &ce  like  that — you  know— below 
stairs  looked  in  at  me ;  but,  of  course,  when  I  roused  myself  it 
was  gone.  The  idea  was  not  pleasant,  for  the  look  of  the  lady- 
visitor  was  not  at  all  amiable.  All  this  means,  Terry,  an  excited 
:  nervous  system,  and  a  good  deal  of  indigestion,  and  you  shall  hand 
me  over  that  medicine  chest  and  give  me  one  of  my  famous  '  com- 
posers '  before  you  go." 

t  had  walked  towards  the  escritoire  in  which  the  cheat  was, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  exclamation  from  my 
grandfather,  and  a  whispered  cry.  ''  Terry,  look  ! — look !  there 
it  is  agun." 

As  I  turned  towards  the  bed  the  curtains  were  just  closing,  aa 
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if  some  one  who  had  di-awn  them  aside  let  them  go  !  Bat  I  had 
a  glimpse  c^  aomething  like  a  face,  and  a  pair  of  hands  daaped 
together,  inside  the  bed  ere  the  folds  met  together.  Never  doubt- 
iog  that  it  was  old  Biddy  who  had  come  to  persecute  "  the  masther," 
as  she  had  been  veiy  troublesome  lately,  and  regarded  his  iltneia 
aa  a  personal  wrong  to  herself  rather  than  to  bim,  I  took  up  my 
candle  and  sprang  swiftly  round  the  bed.  There  was  no  one  ia 
tbe  room  !  The  door  was  slightly  ajar ;  I  went  out  on  the  landing, 
peered  over  the  banisters — not  a  creature  yisible.  The  voice  of 
my  grandfather  called  me  back.  "  Well,  and  have  you  caught  the 
culprit!"  he  asked.  "Give  her  a  good  shaking  and  have  her 
locked  up  in  her  room  to-night." 

"  But  Biddy'a  not  there.  She's  not  on  th«  stairs  or  anywhere  I 
could  see." 

"  You  saw  the  old  woman  yourself,  didn't  you  t " 

"I  saw  somobody,  certainly,  as  if  the  curtains  had  been  opened 
mi  let  iail  again.     It  must  be  Biddy." 

My  grandfather  seemed  a  little  agitated. 

"Go  down,"  said  be,  "and  see  if  the  servants  are  all  in  bed. 
Tell  the  oook  to  look  if  Biddy  is  in  her  room." 

I  did  as  I  was  directed,  and  ia  a  few  miautea  retamed  with  a 
paler  face,  to  say — "  Old  Biddy  was  fast  asleep  in  bed,  where  she 
has  been,  they  say,  for  the  last  hour  ;  and  not  one  of  the  servants 
haa  been  upstairs," 

"  Then  the  only  thiog  I  can  think  of,  Terry,"  he  replied,  with  a 
faint  smile,  "  is  that  we  have  both  seen  the  Banshee.  I  believe 
tbere  is  a  lady  of  that  description  who  does  this  braTich  of  the 
family  the  honour  of  attending  on  them  when  in  periculo.  At  all 
eveota,  I  shall  take  my  composer  ;  and  you,  mv  dear  boy,  wit),  I 
bope,  sleep  away  all  your  troubles  and  cares  under  the  protection 
of  Him  who  wiU  shield  you  from  all  danger,  as  long  as  you  seek 
His  grace  Sind  protection." 

I  went  over  to  the  escritoire,  took  the  mediciue-cheat,  and  waa 
coming  back  with  it  towards  the  table — my  grandfather  had 
turned  round  in  bed  to  screen  the  light  from  his  eyes — the  lamp 
nhone  full  on  the  folds  of  the  heavy  grey  curtains  between  me  and 
the  door — I  was  as  collected  and  as  sensible  as  I  am  now  when, 
with  pen  in  hand,  in  the  light  of  day,  and  in  possession  of  my 
>ense#,  I  record  what  happened. 

The  curtMo  opened  &  little  way — two  thin  white  arms  and 
hands,  with  interlaced  Sogers,  were  lifted  up  over  the  bed  through 
the  opening,  and  I  saw  a  pale  fsce,  with  fair  or  white  hair  felling 
OTer  the  shoulders,  bent  down  aa  if  the  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  old 
man.     The  hands  unlocked  thrice,  and  were  clasped  together  again 
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with  ft  slow  wftying  motion,  as  if  in  Borrow  or  distress,  and  then 
the  apparition  vanished  !  Not  a  word  came  from  my  grandfather's 
lips.  I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  The  appearance  was  so  sudden, 
that  era  I  oo&ld  do  more  than  ntter  a  smothered  ejaculation  ot 
terror,  it  was  gone  !  The  cry  aronaed  my  grandfather,  who  had 
been  lyiug  with  closed  eyes^  and  he  looked  round  and  asked, 
"  What  is  the  matter  now,  Terry  1 "  With  more  presence  of  mind 
and  aelf-control  than  I  bad  thought  myself  capable  of  ezerting,  I 
said,  "Oh,  nothing,  sir,  I  nearly  let  the  case  fall;"  and  indeed 
my  hands  were  shaking  as  if  with  an  agne  fit. 

Patting  down  the  case  on  the  table,  I  ran  swiftly  towards  the 
door,  candle  in  hand,  looked  over  the  banisters,  into  the  hall,  up 
and  down  the  corridor,  behind  the  big  clock,  examined  all  the 
doors  on  the  landing,  and  was  back  almost  ere  the  curtains  had 
ceased  to  vibrate. 

To  no  eye  but  mine  had  the  figure  been  visible  ;  or  at  least,  if 
my  grandfather  saw  it,  he  kept  his  own  connsel.  But  he  said  very 
calmly,  "  It  is  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed  indeed.  There ;  now  let 
us  see  what  my  composer  wiU.  do.  I  have  strange  fancies  ia  my 
head,  and  am  haunted  by  that  wretched  old  Biddy,  who  has  set 
ODe  of  her  kindred  witches  to  persecute  me." 

I  kissed  the  old  man's  brow,  turned  down  bis  lamp,  and  fi.ed 
along  the  passage  to  my  own  room,  locked  the  door,  and  throwing 
myself  on  my  knees.  Implored  the  mercy  and  protection  o£  Heaven. 
My  pulse  was  beating  wildly,  and  I  almoat  cried  alond  with  terror 
as  I  rose  from  my  knees,  for  the  copy  of  "the"  picture  above  my 
little  bed  seemed  to  move,  and  the  face,  to  my  disordered  senses, 
assumed  an  expression  of  animation,  and  a  smile  of  derision  curled 
the  opening  lips.  I  gazed  at  the  canvas  steadily,  and  perceived 
that  I  was  distracted  by  ima^nary  terrors  ;  but  somehow  or  other 
T  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  these  eyes  wonld  be  on  me  at 
night  staring  in  the  leaden  look  which  the  copyist  had  convened  fa> 
them,  and  so  I  got  up,  and  with  great  difficulty  unhooked  the 
frame  and  turned  the  i^ce  to  the  wall,  I  was  a  great  sbcong  lad ; 
I  had  no  8n]>eretitieuB  fears,  no  morbid  fancies,  escept  those  which 
were  connected  with  my  brooding  over  the  absent  mother  I  had 
indeed  lost  at  last ;  but  somehow  or  other  there  was  upon  me  a 
terror — a  secret  horror,  indescribable,  profound — at  what  I  had 
seen.  Was  I  awake  I  Could  I  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  senses  1 
Had  not  mygrand&ther  seen  it  too  i  But  he  was  weak,  nervous, 
and  excited.  Was  I  qnite  sure  I  was  not  led  away  by  my  own 
vivid  fancy  to  believe  in  the  repetition  of  a  sick  man's  dream.  I 
could  not  bear  to  blow  oat  the  light ;  and  as  it  flickered  in  the 
correnta  of  air  whioh  sympathized  with  the  rinng  storm,'  the 
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%adows  on  the  vail  begat  new  terrors.  My  head  was  throbbing  ; 
I  heard  the  beatings  of  my  own  .heart  a?  though  some  one  was 
Ihnmping  the  pillow  on  which*  I  lay.  The  mattering  of  the 
tiinnder  and  the  flashes  of  lightning  which  now  flitted  through  the 
shutters  were  a  welcome  distraction.  As  the  storm  rolled  towards 
tlw  boose,  and  the  rain  beat  against  the  glass,  I  felt  more  at  ease. 
Bnt  sleep  wonld  not  visit  my  ejelida.  There  came  on  me  a 
letha^^,  in  which  I  dreamt  aa  I  lay  awake.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
conid  look  out  into  the  corridor  through  wall  and  door,  and  that  I 
could  see  where  my  grandfather  lay  asleep.  Hie  slumbers  were 
«gitated :  his  hands  played  about  with  the  coverlet,  and  his  arms 
wera  now  and  then  lifted  in  the  air  as  he  tossed  on  his  uneasy  bed. 
Saddenly  I  beheld,  growing  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  door  of  his 
room,  which  was  opened  by  an  invisible  hand,  a  shape  which  waved 
like  a  vapour  in  the  faint  light  of  the  night-lamp.  It  gathered 
form  and  sabatance,  as  I  gazed — a  woman's  face,  of  ghaatly  pallor, 
peering  with  weeping  eyes  through  masses  of  white  hair,  and  out- 
Btretched  arms  raised  as  if  in  anguish.  A  crashing  peal  of  thunder 
shook  the  house,  a  cry  of  agony,  which  pierced  the  deep  roar  of  the 
sfigcy  heavens,  came  from  the  corridor  !  In  a  second  I  wasawake. 
I  had  thrown  off  the  nightmare,  and  unlocked  my  doot  and  mshed 
oat  info  the  passage  with  the  candle  in  my  hand.  Mr.  Bates,  in 
hia  nightshirt,  was  standing  at  his  bedroom  door  with  a  light  in 
the  current. 

"  Did  you  hear  a  scream,  Terry — did  you  cry  out  just  at  the  last 
dapjof  thnnder!" 

"Oh,  sir,  I'm  so  glad  yon  are  awake.  Come  to  grandfather's 
room.     I  fear  something  has  happened." 

For  all  my  agitation,  it  did  not  escape  me  that  the  door  which  I 
had  shnt  as  I  came  away  was  now  half  open. 

In  a  moment  all  was  told.  My  grandfather  was  lying  as  if  he 
had  been  trying  to  rise,  and  had  Mien  back  on  his  pillow  !  I  bad 
nerer  seen  death  yet ;  but  as  I  gazed  on  the  face  before  me,  I  knew 
the  Conqueror  had  been  there.  The  old  man's  eyes  were  open, 
looking  straight  into  space ;  his  jaw  had  fallen,  and  a  little  stream 
of  blood  trickled  slowly  from  his  lip  upon  the  pillow  ;  the  hand  of 
one  arm  wiu  clenched  as  if  in  anger  across  his  heart,  the  other  still 
held  the  curtitia  ia  its  gripe. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OUT    ON    THE    WORLD. 

OH,  how  I  welcomed  tbe  day  as  its  first  strealcH  lighted  the 
watera  of  the  Jake  !  The  night  was  too  full  of  terrors.  Mr. 
Bates  sat  beside  me  Id  tbe  parlour,  trying  to  comfort  me.  There 
was  no  sound  ia  the  house,  save  the  creaking  of  the  boards  as  tiie 
servants  busied  themselves  in  arranging  the  room  in  which  the 
dead  man  lay.  Dr.  Brophy  had  already  seen  him  ;  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  aa.me  of  death.  Apoplexy  bad  stricken  the  old 
man,  "  caused,"  said  the  doctor,  "  probably  by  undue  exertion 
before  he  was  recovered  from  his  last  serious  attack."  When  the 
servants  were  summoned  by  Mr.  Bates  and  myaelf,  they  all  con- 
curred in  stating  they  heard  a  load  cry — "  yell,"  the  housekeeper 
said — just  as  the  last  great  peal  of  thunder  made  the  rooms  qaiverj 
indeed,  they  were  nearly  all  awake,  and  the  maids  were  cowering 
together  in  their  room  at  the  time.  Old  Biddy,  whom  I  sent  one 
of  them  to  took  for,  was  found  iast  asleep  in  spite  of  her  ailments  ; 
and  the  gardener  declared  "  she  was  snorin'  as  if  she  was  strivin' 
to  bate  the  thunder." 

I  told  Mr.  Bates  what  I  had  seen.  He  shook  his  head,  and 
said,  "  My  boy,  you  have  gone  through  too  much  ;  I  must  get  the 
doctor  to  have  a  look  at  you.  See  here,  Terry  ;  your  grandfather's 
old  and  &ithful  servant  will  take  charge  of  the  house,  and  see 
everything  done  that  is  necessary.  I  will  take  on  myself  to  give 
the  orders  needed  ;  but  I  mnst  go  to  Dublin  to-night.  You  can 
do  DO  good  fretting  and  moping  here  ;  and  as  I  know  I  am  one  of 
your  gnardians,  I  must  begin  to  use  my  power.  Nay,  my  boy,  I 
will  not,  if  you  desire  indeed  to  stay.  But  I  advise  you  to  oome 
with  me,  and  we  will  return  together  when  the  proper  time 
comes." 

After  a  little  X  gave  way  and  consented  to  leave  IiOugh-na-Carra. 
I  gave  my  last  embrace  to  him  I  loved  so  well.  A  thousand 
memories  of  his  tender  affection — of  his  kindness  to  me — his  care 
and  solicitude — his  anxiety — of  his  disappointments  and  suffering 
— crowded  upon  me,  and  with  agonized  sobbings  I  pressed  my  lips 
to  the  cold  cheek,  and  addressed  passionate  entreaties  for  forgive- 
ness for  all  my  offences  to  the  ear  which  could  never  hear  again 
till  the  dead  awake  to  judgment. 

It  was  all  over.  As  chief  mourner  I  had  followed  the  remains 
of  my  only  friend  to  tbe  grave.  It  was,  after  the  Irish  fashion, 
"  a  great  funeral."     All  the  neighbouring  gentry  came  or  sent 
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their  carrii^es  ;  aqnires,  farmers,  peaeanta  trooped  to  the  clmrchi 
the  BoEuan  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diooeso  attended  the  cort^e  to 
the  gates,  in  company  with  the  priests  of  the  district ;  and  when 
it  was  done  and  I  sat  in  my  room,  "  breaking  my  heart,"  as 
Honour  declared,  the  noiae  of  chinking  plates  and  glaases,  and  the 
sonnds  which  came  up  from  the  hall  and  large  dining-room,  where 
breaktast  woa  laid  out  for  all  who  chose  to  partake  of  it,  appeared 
to  be  a  mockery  of  what  we  had  just  heard  from  the  reverend 
rector,  whose  voice  was  audible  below,  delivering  an  eloge  on  the 


Those  were  weaiy  days  during  which  I  struggled  with  fresh 
sorrow  as  every  familiar  object  recalled  the  good  ^d  man.  Mr. 
Bates  remained  with  me,  looking  over  papers,  burning  letters, 
examining  accounts,  payiug  bills,  seeing  creditors  and  land  agents, 
Bohcitors  and  local  attorneys.  The  house  and  servants  smelt  of 
fresh  crape,  and  even  the  summer  sun  could  not  dispel  the  gloom 
which  haunted  every  chamber.  Mr.  Bates  grew  more  grave  and 
uzious  as  he  proceeded  with  his  work  of  investigation. 

"  It  is  a  terrible  muddle.  But  I  can  make  out  well  enough 
there  will  not  be  much  for  you  ;  and  I  doubt  if  we  can  eave  even 
LoDgh-na-Carra.  7oa  are  heir  to  everything  be  had,  and,  except 
some  iegaciea  to  servants,  and  souvenirs  to  a  few  friends,  your 
grsnd&ther  leaves,  in  trust  till  you  are  twenty-one  years  old,  all 
he  p(»8essed.  But  it  is  terribly  mortgaged  and  incumbered,  and 
the  tenants  have  played  the  deuce  lately.  He  was  always  too  easy 
vith  the  fellows.  Sir  Philip  has  renounced  his  trust,  as  he  has  too 
modi  to  do  ;  Sir  Bichard  is  too  careless  to  be  of  much  use — and, 
indeed,  I  wonder  why  my  old  friend  put  him  in  ;  and  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  do  the  best  I  con  for  you.  Just  see  what  odd  things 
happen  ;  of  course  I  don't  pay  the  least  attention  to  their  imper- 
tinence." 

I  took  the  letter  which  my  guardian  handed  to  me.  It  was 
addressed — "  To  the  Executors  of  Myles  Brady,  Esquire,  M.D,, 
I«ngh-na-Carra,  Kjlmoyle,  Ireland,"  and  ran  as  follows  : — 


"GzKTLEiiEN, — Noticing  the  death  of  Myles  Brady,  Esq.,  M.D,, 
of  Longh-na-Carra,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that,  as  attomeya  for 
Mary  Brady,  widow  of  the  late  Captain  John  Brady,  of  her 
Majesty's  — th  Begiment  of  Infantry,  and  mother  of  Terence 
Bnidy,  minor,  it  is  cur  client's  intention  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  assume  the  guai  Jianship  of  her  son,  which  belongs  to  her  by 
lav  ;  and  also  to  enforce  from  the  tmstees  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
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Dr.  Bradjr,  in  addition  to  such  aum  as  the  Court  may  order  for  her 
son's  education  and  maintenance,  repayment  of  various  Bams, 
amounting  in  all  to  Ks.  73,607  and  4  annas,  with  interest  at  5  per 
oent.,  doe  from  the  deceased  to  her  late  husband.  Whilst  X>r. 
Brady  liTed,  oar  client,  from  vajiona  motives  of  a  highly  honour- 
able and  disinterested  character,  refruned  from  doing  more  than 
establishing  the  validity  of  faec  claims  ;  and  writing  under  ocn'- 
rection  of  advices  to  be  received  frt>m  India,  we  mity  remark  that 
an  immediate  settlement  might  indace  her  to  accept  a  portion  of 
her  debt  in  lien  of  the  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  re^gn  her  to 
the  poflubility  of  leaving  her  son  in  cha^e  of  those  to  whom  Dr. 
Brady  may  have  made  him  over. 

"  Yonr  obedient  servants, 

"McTuBK  &  SKDraxa." 

"The  aoonndrels ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Bates.  "They  don't  know 
whom  they  liave  got  to  deal  with  here.  These  are  fellows  who 
speculate  in  Indian  cases,  and  are  allied  with  a  set  of  greater 
rascals,  if  possible,  oat  in  Bombay.  They  are  at  the  bottom  of 
half  the  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  are  on  the  look-oat  for 
claims  all  over  the  world  to  keep  their  dirty  trade  going.  Can 
they  suppose  we  don't  know  poor  Jack  Brady  was  insolvent,  or 
that  we  are. ignorant  of  what  a  nice  lady  their  client  isl  Dash 
their  impudence  !     Let  them  try  it,  that's  alL" 

It  was  resolved  to  let  Longh-na-Oarra,  as  soon  as  it  eonld  be 
made  oat  what  there  was  to  let ;  to  sell  part  of  the  estate ;  and 
then  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  me.  My  natural  inclination 
led  me  to  enter  the  army ;  bat  Mr.  Bates  was  not  so  much 
enamoured  of  the  profession  of  arms  as  most  Irishmen,  even  of  hia 
class,  are.  He  began  to  doabt  if  the  rent  of  Lough-na-Oarra  and 
the  sale  of  the  beat  part  of  the  property  would  do  more  than  pay 
off  some  incumbrances  and  provide  for  the  interest  of  mortgages, 
leaving  a  very  small  pittance  for  my  education  ;  and  be  ai^ed 
that  if  money  were  to  be  nused  for  my  commission  and  to  lodge 
for  porchase  of  steps,  it  would  sink  the  little  property  altogether, 
and  leave  me  littte  or  nothing  beyond  my  pay  to  live  on — and 
that's  "easier,"  said  he,  "  to  talk  about  than  to  da" 

Sir  lUcbard  Desmond's  only  interference  was  on  that  point — 
"  The  lad,  after  all,  is  a  gentleman,  and  what  else  can  he  do  bat 
carry  a  sword !  The  law  is  a  b^gsrly  profesNon — I  beg  your 
pardon.  Bates,  for  yon  belong  to  the  branch  of  it  which  is  never 
raised  to  the  peerage,  and  is  always  making  money.  The  boy  is 
not  made  for  the  Chnroh,  and  there's  not  a  living^  for  him  to  be 
brought  np  to.     Doctors  are  respectable,  and  they  are  looky  ia 
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Ireland,  vhere  they  are  made  knights  and  baroneta,  and  make 
fortunes,  and  have  baniahed  general  practitioners  among  the 
poorest  commuiutf  in  Earope ;  but  I  don't  see  mj  way  to  the 
boj'a  becoming  a  model  medico,  either  sni^on  or  doctor." 

But  Sir  Bichord  waa  a  lapguid,  easy  man  :  when  he  stated  his 
case  he  did  not  care  about  fighting  it.  For  myself,  provided  I 
conld  not  go  into  the  army,  I  did  not  care  mnoh  what  career  in 
life  vas  selected  for  me  ;  bnt  I  had  positively  made  up  my  mind 
to  bend  the  course  of  any  pursuit  in  which  I  might  be  engaged 
towards  India.  There  was  a  hand  pointing  to  that  land  of  mys- 
tery, whichever  way  I  turned — a  secret  sympathy  whioh  called  me 
firom  afar,  and  whispered  that  there  was  some  purpose  of  my  life 
to  ba  served  whioh  it  would  be  well  to  carry  cot  quickly.  There 
ms  much  work  to  be  done  with  the  lawyers,  and  meantime  it  was 
proposed  I  shoald  return  to  Dr.  Ball's ;  but  I  felt  I  could  do  more 
good  at  a  school  where  there  was  less  Latin  and  Greek,  where  I 
Tonld  have  complete  change  of  scene.  Sir  Kichard  snggested 
"Etm"  or  "Harrow;"  Mr,  Bates  said — "No!  we've  got  no 
money.  I  don't  so  much  say  for  the  charges,  though  Eton  would 
be  high  enough,  but  for  the  tastes  and  incidental  expenses. 
Beaidw,  Terry,  with  his  brogue  and  hia  ways,  would  be  in  misery 
among  them,  and  would  get  into  no  end  of  rows  with  his  hot 
blood,  in  whioh  he  would  most  likely  get  licked,  until  he  learned 
some  pugilistic  tricks  from  his  opponents." 

Sir  Kichard,  for  once,  perusted  in  his  opinion.  "I  am  for  an 
Eoglieh  school ;  I  don't  say  for  a  girl,  though  women  are  cosmo- 
politan. But  from  what  I  remember  of  my  youth,  I  have  no  great 
&ith  in  the  British  boarding-school.  I  can't  fancy  a  worse  train- 
ing for  a  young  girl  than  to  be  at  your  fashionable  watering-place, 
and  to  see  the  full  tide  of  fashion,  frivolity,  and  vice  flowing  under 
ber  eyes,  as  if  it  were  the  ocean  of  life  itself  Boys  must  be  men, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  stamping  on  them  early  in  life  a  brand 
vhioh  marks  them  with  a  distinction  which  is  very  like  a  certificate 
of  inferiority.  We  must  submit  to  lose  our  nationality  in  the 
imperial  vortex,  or  be  treated  as  provincials." 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THB  PBOPBIETABY  COLLEGE. 


A* 


8  a  compromise,  it  waa  resolved  I  should  be  sent  to  the  great 
Preparatory  College  of  Sweatenliam ;   and  Mr.  Bates  and 
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myself  were  soon  afterwards  on  onr  way  to  the  pleasant  town  on 
whicli  tbe  founders  of  the  seminary  had  pitched  as  a  good  place  to 
feather  the  nesta  of  its  principal  and  masters. 

When  the  packet  ran  alongside  the  dock  quay  at  LiTerpool,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  a  swarming,  ragged  crowd,  the  connterpart  of 
that  which  I  had  left  behind  me,  save  that  they  were  snlky  instead 
of  being  goodhnmoured,  Bcrambling  for  the  luggage  of  the  pas- 
sengers, for  I  had  been  taught  to  regard  dirt  and  poverty  as  exclu- 
sively Irish.  But,  as  Mr.  Bates  said,  "  If  they're  not  Irish,  they're 
Welsh— couun-germans,  if  not  brothers — hating  each  other  in  a 
brotherly  fashion,  at  all  events." 

The  smoke  of  the  grimy  city,  its  squalor  and  its  misery,  the 
yellow  Mersey  groaning  beneath  its  burden  of  keels,  the  forest  of 
masts  rising  above  the  dock  walla  like  the  trees  in  some  garden 
where  gold  and  silver  are  plauted  and  cropped — the  bustle  in  the 
streets,  the  vast  bales  of  cotton  towering  in  gigantic  vans,  and  the 
long  piles  of  sombre  warehouses  hauling  up  and  letting  down  mer- 
cbandise  from  their  lean  arm-like  cranes — all  astonished  rather 
than  pleased  me. 

Forth  from  the  dock,  slow  warpiug  to  the  stream,  came  the  bow 
of  a  great  ship,  with  her  white  sails  graceAilly  festooned  from  the 
yards,  and  her  lofty  spars  shining  hke  polished  metal ;  a  huge 
ensign  flew  from  her  gsif,  displaying  its  pale  stars  and  bright  blue 
ground,  and  broad  flakes  of  red  on  the  white  cloth.  The  crew, 
manning  the  capstan  with  a  "stamp  and  go"  to  the  sound  of 
a  flddle,  shonted  in  chorus  as  the  Magnus  Apotlo  of  the  baud 
closed  each  stanza  of  his  song,  and  the  spanker  Sapped  in  the 
breeze  like  thunder.  But  above  all  the  tumult  and  din  came  that 
bitter  sobbing,  the  echoes  of  the  fountain  of  sorrow  and  despair 
floodiog  from  the  heart,  which  can  only  be  heard  as  one  listens  to 
the  farewell  of  the  Irish  emigrant  ship. 

There,  crowded  on  poop  and  forecastle,  and  penned  ia  terrified 
droves,  like  cattle,  between  the  bulwarks,  swayed  in  jtassiooate 
lamentation,  the  living  freight,  young  and  old — the  children  going 
to  the  parents,  the  parents  to  the  children — the  scattered  members 
of  the  race  flocking  to  their  Jerusalem  beyond  the  seas,  which  had 
for  them  unutterable  terror,  to  escape  from  the  land  for  which 
they  bore  such  unutterable  love. 

"It's  well  for  the  poor  devils,"  said  Mr.  Bates;  "they'll  be 
better  off  where  they're  going  to.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Terry,  the 
economists  have  diaooTsred  there  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
in  obeying  the  commands  of  Heaven.  Faddy  has  overdone  the 
primteval  mandate,  '  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth.'     The  earth  is  not  Ireland,  you  know." 
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"Batlbeard  Slajor  Tamboll  talking  at  the  Castle  one  night, 
■nd  sajiog  there  wEts  great  diJGcalty  in  getting  recruits ;  and  there 
go,  I  anppose,  a  couple  of  fanndred  or  naore  fine  stout  soldiers." 

"Yea,  Terry  ;  bnt  the  supply  b  equal  to  the  demand  when  they 
like  to  pay  for  it.  That  ship  is  equal  to  a  regiment,  if  you  let  the 
yonng  ones  grow  and  count  the  married  coaples.     Here  we  are  on 

The  first  appeamace  of  Sweatenham  College  was  very  imposing. 
The  long  fron^ge  of  Gothic  arcadiog,  ita  Qothic  chapel,  its  spires 
and  dock-tower,  the  broad  expanse  of  lawn  lined  with  trees,  the 
clean-swept  walks,  gave  the  establishment  an  aspect  of  importance, 
not  to  say  grandeur,  in  my  eyes,  which  was  by  no  means  diminisbed 
when  I  saw  three  or  four  of  the  masters  strolling  inside  the  rail- 
ings in  all  the  dignity  of  cap  and  gown,  and  beheld  the  glories  of 
the  eoUege  livery  on  the  porter  who  opened  the  gate.  It  wag 
play-hour,  and  &om  the  rear  of  the  college  came  the  hum  of  voices, 
and  the  roar  of  the  boys  in  the  frenzy  of  cricket  or  foot-ball, 
pierced  by  the  treble  now  and  then  of  some  yonngster. 

Mr.  Bates  came  out,  after  a  visit  to  the  Principal  which  seemed 
to  me  an  age,  for  I  was  expecting  every  moment  to  be  summoned 
to  his  dreai^ul  presence,  and  I  had  undergone  a  good  deal  of 
critical  examinaiaon  from  several  pale-faced  limpid  youths  in 
ttencher'Capa,  who  were  stalking  about  with  books  in  their  hands, 
md  made  their  remarks  aloud. 

"  I  say,  Grnbby,  he  mnat  be  Irish.  There's  '  T.  Brady, 
passenger,  Eilmoyle  to  Dublin,*  on  that  old  box.  Dublin  is  in 
Ireland,  yon  know." 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  shabby  lot  of  traps.  Did  yon  1  Perhaps 
his  swell  things  are  coming  by  next  train  t " 

Hi.  Bates's  appearance  delivered  me  from  an  ordeal  which  I  was 
bepnning  to  bear  very  badly.  He  gave  the  driver  directions  to 
go  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Snell,  Sabine  Villa,  and  explained  to  me  as  we 
passed  throagh  the  well-ordered  streets  of  the  town  of  Sweatenham 
(which  looks  like  a  seaside  town  without  any  sea},  that  I  was  to 
be  put  in  the  honse  of  the  aforesaid  reverend  gentleman,  as  he  had 
&  vacancy  for  &  boarder.  "  The  head-master  thought  me  fortunate 
in  getting  under  Snell's  roof;"  and  Mr.  Bates  added  that  it  must 
be  the  case,  for  Dr.  Moody  spoke  with  snch  deliberation  and  care, 
tliere  most  be  a  meaning  in  every  "  and  "  or  "  bo  "  he  uttered. 

Sabine  Villa  was  a  staring  red-brick  house,  fenced  in  from  the 
road  by  a  wall  tipped  with  iron  spites  ;  in  front  was  a  ragged 
space,  in  which  gravel  and  grass  held  divided  sway.  At  one  side 
of  the  house  a  squat  wing  was  thrown  out,  lighted  by  a  large 
arched  window ;  and  a  path,  separated  from  the  land  by  a  narrow 
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railing,  led  from  the  door  of  tbia  ^riug  to  a  gate  openiog  on  a  I&db 
from  tbe  mun  road.  Ever  and  anon,  aa  -we  were  waiting  for  the 
bell  to  be  answered,  boys  in  trencher  cape  flitted  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  path,  carrying  rolls,  cakes,  eggs,  Mid  suspicdons- 
looking  little  paper  bags  and  baskets  into  the  squat  wing,  and 
throngh  the  opened  window  came  the  clatter  of  plates  and  knives 
and  forks,  and  a  hum  as  of  a  mnltitnde  at  a  banquet. 

A  weak-eyed,  feeble-legged  lad,  with  a  dirty  face  and  a  manner 
of  great  irritability,  as  if  he  were  in  a  normal  state  of  being 
aggravated,  informed  ns  that  "  Mrs.  Snell  was  at  'ome,  but  Mr. 
Snell  would  not  be  back  till  after  the  young  gentlemen's  dinner, 
as  he  couldn't  abide  the  smell  of  it,"  and  led  Mr,  Bates  and 
myself  into  a  crypt-tike  parlour,  filled  with  rigid,  straight-backed 
chairs,  a  h&rd-looking  iittle  round  table,  covered  with  old  oaga- 
zines  and  some  theological  works,  {Deluding  "  Yol.  11."  of 
"  Suell's  Sermons,"  and  a  small  library,  over  which  was  a  bust 
of  Socrates.  A  portrait  of  a.  clergyman  in  his  snrplice,  with  a 
view  of  tbe  sea  and  a  Koman  amphitheatre  in  mins  as  a  back- 
ground, decorated  one  wall,  and  was  faced  by  i  photograph, 
enlarged  to  unusual  hideousness,  of  a  thin,  flat-cheeked  woman, 
with  a  small,  sharp  nose  and  round  forehead,  from  which  the 
bur  was  scooped  into  the  fangs  of  a  high  comb  preaiding  over 
the  back  of  tbo  head. 

Mr.  Bates  sent  up  his  card  and  a  note  from  Br,  Moody,  and 
after  a  time  we  were  summoned  to  proceed  to  the  dntwiog- 
room,  where  Mrs.  Snell  would  be  happy  to  see  ua. 

A  lady  whom  I  recognised  as  the  original  of  the  portrait  on 
the  wall  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  before  a  fire,  although  then 
it  was  a  bot  summer  day.  The  comb  had  been  oashiered,  and 
the  hair  which  had  been  entrusted  to  its  guardianship,  was  now 
coased  into  three  or  four  corkscrew  curls  by  the  side  of  each 
cheek,  as  if  to  screea  the  permanent  blush  which  enriched  them. 
Mrs.  Snell  wore  heavf  chains  of  gold  and  many  rings,  and  gazed 
at  \I3  through  a  gold  eye-glass,  perched  on  the  narrow  ledge  of 
her  delicate  uose,  as  we  came  in.  She  waved  condescendingly 
to  Mr.  Bates  to  take  a  chair  near  at  hand  ;  but  my  worthy 
guardian,  declaring  he  fonnd  the  weather  rather  warm,  begged 
to  be  excused  going  so  near  the  fire,  and  Mrs.  Snell  was  obliged 
to  throw  out  a  thin  cold  voice  at  htm,  coughing  behind  her  hand 
as  she  spoke,  and  conveying  an  aroma  of  ether  through  the  room. 

"  Snell  is  out  jnst  now  j  but  I  will  give  orders  for  Brady's 
reception,  and  that — I  see  bis  name  is  Brady,  and  that — audj'ours 
isBatesI  Well,  Brady  is  Irish.  We  have  a  good  many  of  them,  and 
that — what  illnesses  has  Brady  had  )  " 
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I  repeated  the  amall  catalogue  o{  mj  ailments,  as  far  m  I  could 
remember  them,  at  107  gnardian's  request. 

"That  will  do  VQiy  nicely,  and  tbtit ;  he't  had  bis  measles  and 
narlatina,  and  that — that's  very  veil.  His  books  and  that  Snell 
wiU  look  to.  Mrs.  Frisoe,  mj  bonsekeeper,  will  atteod  to  bis 
•ilothes,  and  that,  and  his  tbiage  will  be  ^1  put  away.  I  look  to 
diet  and  all  that  as  my  own  share.  Perhaps,  Brady,  yoa  had 
bettw  go  now  and  find  yonr  way  to  your  room.  Any  one  will  tell 
70a  where  Mrs.  Prince  is,  or  yon  may  ring  the  bell  and  ask  the 
pige,  and  that." 

Mr.  Bates's  face  wore  a  quaint  look  as  I  left  the  room,  I  wan- 
dered into  the  ball,  and  having  no  earthly  notion  of  Mra  Prince's 
whereabouts,  was  abont  to  open  the  parlour  door  to  ring  the  bell, 
when  the  pale  footman  appeared  in  the  passage^  and  exclaimed — 

"  Hullo  I  I  say,  none  of  that.  If  Snell  saw  you  going  into 
tlie  porloor  after  yon've  entered,  there  would  be  a  row,  I  cau 
tell  you.  It's  against  the  rules ;  and  rules  is  rules  here,  I  can 
tell  you." 

I  bad  serious  notions  of  boxing  the  ears  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
olive  iivery  and  yellow  waistcoat,  but  my  purpose  was  checked  by 
tbe  entrance  of  a  middle-i^d  woman,  at  the  rostle  of  whose  silk 
llie  footm&n  became  exceedingly  exasperttted. 

"  Mrs.  Prince,  ma'am,  I  caught  this  young  genelman — a  new 
boy,  ma'am — goin'  into  the  private  parler ' 

"That  will  do,  James;  you  may  go." 

There  was  something  Tery  mild  in  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Prince's 
voice,  and  yet  there  was  something  very  decided,  and  James  re- 
treated through  the  green-baize  door  with  his  aneodote  unfinished. 
I  bad  time  to  sarvey  the  speaker,  and  to  see  that  she  was  a  plump, 
leiddle-aged  person,  with  a  widow's  cap,  and  an  air  of  sleekness 
ud  compoflore  abont  her,  as  thongb  all  went  well  with  ber.  She  had 
a  kindly  look  too,  and  as  I  met  her  gaze  I  rejoiced  that  there  was 
■Qch  a  pleasant  person  in  the  Sabine  Villa. 

"Your  things  are  taken  up  and  put  away  in  your  room,"  she 
•aid.  "  They  were  badly  packed  up,  and  most  of  them  will  require 
marking.  Have  jou  had  your  dinner  1 — yes  !  Well,  then,  oome, 
sod  I  will  show  yon  yonr  room.  It  is  fortunate  you  have  a  good 
set  with  you  this  half.  There  will  be  Seton  Sinclair,  Sootoh — a 
sturdy,  fine  lad  ;  Langley,  working  hard  for  priies ;  and  Mowbray, 
doing  nothing,  and  spending  too  much  money,  spoiling  bis  teeth 
and  stomach,  but  not  doing  any  mischief — at  least,  as  for  aa  I 
know;  and  yon  will  get  on  well  if  yon  make  friends.  'Agree  with 
thy  enemy  quickly,'  yoa  k&ovr ;  and  all  boys  at  school  are  enemies 
to  tbfl  new-comers." 
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Shall  I  ever  forget  the  firet  morning  !  A  bell  was  tolling  as  if 
for  the  execution  of  A  criminal :  it  was  the  first  bell  for  prayers. 
TIi«  day  that  was  about  to  open  upon  me  was  fiill  of  terrors  j  I 
had  heard  of  all  kinds  of  trials  to  which  I  was  to  be  subjected  ere 
the  aan  had  set,  I  was  "  to  fight  Massingberd  " — lie  was  the  last 
boy  at  Wicken's.  It  was  the  rule  that  the  last  boy  at  Bnell's  and 
the  last  boy  at  Wicken's  should  engage  in  combat  if  they  were  at 
all  of  the  same  size  and  years,  and  Massingberd  and  I  answered 
the  conditions  pretty  well,  except  that  he  was  older  and  I  was 
bigger.  Then  I  would  have  to  give  a  snpper  in  the  evening.  It 
was  agtunst  the  rules  of  the  school  to  do  so,  but  it  was  the  lule  of 
the  house  for  a  new  boy  to  stand  treat ;  and  I  bad  confessed  my- 
self the  possessor  of  five  golden  sovereigns,  which  Mr.  Bates  had 
slipped  into  my  bands  ere  he  drove  away.  There  was  also  an 
intimation  that  I  should  provide  a  considerable  entertainment  at 
Rggifl's,  the  pastrycooks,  which  was  "  out  of  bounds  ;"  but  Talbot, 
junior,  would  run  the  blockade  with  a  sovereign  and  carry  in  the 
supplies.  I  was  also  to  shy  shillings  into  the  diving  pool,  and  to 
take  a  header  into  the  Sally  Hole.  I  was  to  join  the  cricket  club 
■ — to  become  a  member  of  the  Junior  Sweatenham  Foot-ball  Club 
— and  to  be  tried  with  Barley  ferftus  with  a  pair  of  sculls  on  the 
river — and  I  was  to  be  examined  by  "  Moody  "  to  see  what  class 
I  should  join.  All  these  and  other  matters  had  been  confided  to 
me  at  tea  the  previous  evening,  when  I  returned  from  seeing  my 
good  guardian,  Mr.  Bates,  off  on  his  journey  homa 

"  Terry,  my  lad,"  quoth  he,  "  you  are  big  enough  to  take  care  of 
yourself.  I  need  not  tell  you  to  work  bard,  for  yon  have  no  one 
to  look  to  but  yourself.  You,  will  see  a  lot  of  young  scamps  here 
who  do  nothing  ;  and  you  will  see,  too,  I'm  sure,  a  tair  proportion 
ot  fellows  who  are  determined  to  get  on  in  the  world ;  and  you 
will  have  to  decide  which  lot  you  will  belong  to.  I  haye  no  doubt 
of  your  choice.  Try  and  keep  friends  with  all,  but  let  none  of 
them — I'm  sure  I  need  not  say  this — bully  yon  or  insult  you.  If 
you  act  like  a  lad  of  honour  and  spirit,  you  will  always  find  plenty 
of  lads  to  stand  by  yon  and  prevent  your  being  buLied.  Flay  at 
their  games  with  all  your  might,  and  when  fun  is  over  work  with 
all  your  might  too,  and  you  need  not  fear  for  the  future." 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

Mr  TRIALS  BEGOT. 

FITLL  of  these  sage  connseUi,  I  bad  returned  to  Sabine  Villa 
just  as  the  bell  was  ringing  for  tea,  and  met  a  rush  of  boya 
in  tbe  narrow  lane  which  nearly  carried  me  off  my  legs.  The  tide 
bore  me  into  the  study,  aa  it  was  called — the  great  whitewashed 
nxim  inside  the  squat  wing — in  which  were  rows  of  benches  and 
deal  tables  spread  with  cupa  and  saucers.  At  one  end  was  a  rused 
Kst  and  desk,  at  the  other  a  kind  of  pulpit,  and  the  wall  was 
adorned  with  tin  sconces  and  a  large  black  board  smeared  with 
dialk.  At  the  end  of  the  centre  table  sat  an  angry-looking  yonng 
man,  with  a  red,  blotchy  iace,  straight  light  hair,  and  feeble  sight, 
go  like  "Dowly,"  the  footman,  that  the  boys  did  not  hesitate 
to  assert  the  latter  was  the  unacknowledged  brother  of  Snell, 
ti^en  in  to  economize  the  family  arrangementa  "  Snell "  was 
dressed  in  black,  and  wore  a  white  tie,  and  a  coll^e-gown,  which 
gave  him  &  clerical,  but  not  a  reverend,  appearance ;  and  he 
glowered  down  the  tables,  which  were  lined  by  double  files  of 
hoys,  face  to  face  and  baclc  to  back,  in  a  manner  which  indicated 
intense  animosity  to  his  youthful  charges.  Bnormous  cauldrons, 
filled  with  a  preparation  of  water  and  some  unknown  leaf,  which 
vanld  have  been  tastelesa  had  it  not  been  mawkish,  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  each  table ;  and  mounds  of  cosrse'looklng  bread, 
cut  in  slices  and  smeared  with  a  composition  known  to  the  con- 
nimers  as  "  Snell's  compound  ointment,"  were  erected  at  interrala 
along  the  line.  Dowly,  as  the  footman  was  called,  assisted  by  a 
Bmall  boy,  who  received  secret  kicks,  pinches,  and  hair  pullings, 
delivered  by  unseen  legs  and  hands,  had  charge  of  the  arrangements, 
under  the  supervi^on  of  Mr.  Snell. 

"Grace  !"  shouted  the  latter,  in  a  sharp,  jerking  voice.  "  Brady, 
grace!" 

It  was  the  role  for  the  last  comer  to  say  grace  ;  but  as  I  knew 
notbiog  of  it,  and  had  crept  quietly  into  my  place,  "  No,  39," 
where  my  mug  and  plate  were  laid,  this  sudden  call  quite  upset 
me.  Mr.  Dowly  laid  before  me  a  dirty  card,  on  which  was  print«d 
the  formula  to  be  used,  and  I  was  about  to  commence,  when  my 
neighbour  clapped  his  hand  on  my  month,  and  said — "  Don't.  By 
JoTe,  Snell  will  be  down  on  you.  You  must  go  to  the  desk." 
Wth  the  eonsciouBuesa  that  all  eyes  were  upon  me,  and  quickened 
hy  the  smart  tap  of  the  master's  rule  on  the  table,  I  made  for  the 
desk,  card  in  hand,  and  proceeded  to  road  the  grace.     At  first 
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there  was  ulence ;  &fter  &  word  or  two  I  was  aware  that  there  was 
a  little  tittering  ;  then  the  benches  seemed  to  elialce  ;  and  at  laat 
a  roar  of  laughter  interrupted  me  in  the  midst  of  my  task.  In 
vain  Mr.  Snell  thamped  the  table  and  called  for  silecce ;  the 
merriment  continued  unabated  ;  and  at  last  T  descended  from  aty 
rostrum,  and  in  obedience  to  the  master's  hand,  sought  mj  place 

"  What  is  it  ali  about  1 "  whispered  I  to  my  neighbour.  "  Why 
are  yoa  aU  laughing  1" 

"  Oh  I  it  is  lovely.     It's  better  than  a  play." 

"What  is  1     What  is  it!" 

"What  is  it} — why,  your  brogue  1  I  never  heard  asytHug 
like  it  since  once  I  was  taken  to  the  play  to  see  Fower." 

I  was  aware,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  rhythm  in  my 
way  of  speaking.  I  had  been  brought  up  in  a  district  where  the 
pronunciation  of  English  was  subjected  to  remarkable  inflections ; 
but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  there  was  anything  very  ludicrous 
in  the  &ct.  At  Dr.  Ball's  we  did  not  laugh  at  M'Craoken,  the 
80IX  of  the  Town  Major,  who  spoke  Glasgow  ;  nor  at  Bull,  the  son 
of  a  clerk  in  the  Castle,  whose  speecli  was  pure  Somersetshire. 
As  I  ate  my  bread  and  drank  my  Snell's  peculiar,  my  thoughts 
dwelt  on  the  future  in  store  for  me,  if  every  word  I  said  was  to 
be  the  ugnal  for  inextinguishable  laughter  on  the  part  of  my  com- 
panionft  The  meal  was  over,  and  what  was  called  study  com- 
menced J  but  Z  was  excused,  as  I  had  no  books,  and  I  sat  watching 
my  future  companions  with  all  the  earnestness  which  marks  a  boy's 
investigation  of  bis  fellows.  It  is  well  that  the  boy  is  not  the 
father  of  the  man.  In  the  little  world  of  which  I  was  a  new 
citizen,  there  was  such  selfishness  and  tnckery  as  would  render 
men  contemptible  and  hateful.  Looking  at  the  rows  of  youthful 
feces — ugly,  handsome,  and  neither — apparently  bent  over  their 
books,  one  could  scarcely  imagine  that  so  many  of  these  studious 
youths  were  engaged  iu  the  most  strenuous  attempts  to  do  any- 
thing but  learn  their  lessons.  One  fellow  was  doing  his  Euripides 
with  a  crib ;  another  had  a  key  for  his  verees ;  a  third  was 
getting  hia  Horace  "  done  "  by  one  of  the  senior  boys,  whom  he 
was  to  reward  with  a  tip.  Of  course  there  were  some  hard- 
working lads  in  the  mass,  striving  to  read  as  well  as  they  could 
amid  the  secret  volleys  of  paper  pellets,  and  the  petty  perseeutions 
to  which  they  were  subjected  unseen  of  the  Reverend  Snell,  who 
was  engaged  in  revising  the  proofs  of  a  "  Mew  Grammar,"  which 
all  the  boys  at  Sweatenham  were  soon  to  be  compelled  to  buy  at 
twice  its  cost  price.  How  many  toiling  iathers,  who  were  de- 
priving themselves  of  oomforte  and  screwing  "  the  house"  to  keep 
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their  bofs  at  college,  were  then  Bol&cifig  themselTei  with  the 
thoDgbt  that  thej  would  reap  their  reward  in  seeing  their  old 
age  crowned  hy  the  success  in  life  of  their  sona  !  How  man; 
fond  mothers  were  thiDking  and  dreaming  and  praying,  morning 
and  night,  tor  the  welfore  of  those  who  were  only  schemiog  in 
order  to  make  the  least  possible  use  of  the  advantages  for  which 
so  many  eacrifices  had  been  made  at  home  I 

There  was  Whittley,  whom  bis  father,  as  he  worked  in  his 
cbambers,  or  perambulated  Westminetor  Hall  with  his  loan  hag 
in  hand,  fondly  believed  to  be  reading  hard  for  the  college 
eihibition  and  a  scholarship,  engaged  in  the  peniBal  of  a  Racing 
Calendaa — a  keen  hand  at  making  a  book — for  ever  dodging  to 
get  off  to  the  little  races  about  Sweatenham,  and  conversBnt  with 
the  way  of  the  turf — the  humble  follower  of  Mr.  Megge,  one  of 
the  grooms  in  Lord  Weatherby's  stable,  and  quite  certain  to  be 
plucked  for  his  "  Little-go." 

Jack  Asgill,  the  only  son  of  the  widow  of  a  naval  captain — who 
vtta  living  at  a  little  cabin  by  the  seaside  digni&ed  by  the  name  of 
a  cottage — was  the  champion  on  the  river,  a  fine,  bold-spirited 
fellow,  the  leader  of  all  the  athletic  eporta  of  the  college,  a 
naiversal  &vourite,  but  very  little  calculated  to  wear  the  clergy- 
nian'g  gown  for  which  his  mother  designed  him,  that  he  might  get 
the  benefice  which  a  friend  of  big  other's  had  promised  her. 
Each  half,  the  poor  lady  strained  her  eyea  over  the  printed  report 
of  Jack's  collegiate  efforts. 

"  General  Progress  ;  M." 

"What  is  'M.,'  John,  my  dearl" 

"'M.'  1  Oh,  'M.'  means  moderate.  There's  'V.  G.'  and  'G.' 
are  better  ;  but  '  B.'  is  worse,  and  '  V.B.'  very  bad.  So,  you  see, 
I'm  rather  high,  mother." 

He  is  rewarded  with  a  grateful  smile,  and  a  kiae  on  his  sun- 
burnt cheek. 

"  Boarding-honse  Report,"  she  goes  on,  "ia,  I  see — 'TJnsatia- 
&ctory.'  Oh,  John,  my  love,  Pm  so  grieved.  How  is  that  I 
rm  so  sorry " 

"There  now,  don't  he  a  dear  old  goose  of  a  inater.  That's  old 
Soell;  no  one  cares  for  that.  It  ia  all  because  we  had  a  tre- 
mendous jolly  supper-party  the  night  before  we  came  away,  and 
some  fellow  threw  a  bolster  at  Sqell.  He  thought  it  was  me,  and 
BO  down  he  pops  me — the  apitefat  beaat — as  'unsatisfactory.' 
Haally,  mother,  that  means  nothing  at  all.  Look  at  my  place  in 
school,  and  see." 

"  Class  Master's  Report,"  she  goes  on  :  "  He  might  do  better- 
moved  up  a  diviaion  in  hia  half" 
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Jack  meetB  her  inquiring  glance  with  an  easj  smile.  "There, 
isn't  that  firet-rate  t     Moved  up  a  division,  mother,  oh !" 

"  Yea ;  but,  my  hoy,  '  he  might  do  hetter.'     How  is  that  1" 

"  Oh,  of  oonrae,  I  might  have  moved  np  to  the  very  top,  if  I 
could.  You  must  remember,  dear  mother  mine,  that  I  had  the 
deuce  of  a  cold  from  that  wetting  I  got "  (the  outrigger  upset  with 
him  on  the  river)  "juBt  before  the  examination.  And  nothing 
pleases  old  Mouldy  Bill — that's  the  name  we  give  Venables,  who 
has  the  class  I'm  in — he's  Buoh  an  awful  clever  chap  himsel£ 
Bead  on,  mother  ;  it's  a  jolly  report  this  time,  I  can  tell  yoo." 

The  confiding  mamma  continues  :  "  Place  in  class  of  twenty- 
eeven  boys — sixteenth," 

"  There  !  sixteenth  !  Tin  above  eleven  fellows.  Tibbs,  who  is 
two  years  older,  is  below  me;  and  all  the  other  chaps  are  first- 
rate.     I  was  nineteenth,  yoa  remember,  last  half." 

Mrs.  Asgill  sighs  gently  and  coughs  for  fear  Jack  would  think 
she  was  at  all  disappointed.  "  Greek — K  'B.'  is  bad,  John,  is 
it  not )" 

"That's  Mouldy  Bill  again,  mother.  I  hate  Greek  anyway; 
but  it  was  a  horrid  chouse  to  give  me  a  B.,  for  I  did  my  EuripideB 
first  rate." 

"  Latin — B.,"  ^e  reads  and  pauses,  whilst  Jack  breaks  crat, 
triumphantly — "Yes;  hut  I  was  'V.  B.'  last  half;  and  Flack 
Aweara  I've  got  on  famously.  I  will  be  sure  of  '  Q.,'  or  maybe, 
'  V.  G.;  next  half" 

"  Mathematics — V.B.,"  Mrs.  Asgil!  gulps  out,  with  a  quaver  in 
her  tone  indicative  of  great  concern.  "  I  always  heard  mathe- 
matics were  highly  necessary  for  a  clergyman,  and  that  you  can't 
get  into  Cambridge  without  them." 

"  Then,  darling  mother,  you  are  quite  wrong.  It's  classics  you 
want  for  the  Church  ; 'any way,  I  know  more  mathematics  than 
old  riack,  who  is  a  clergyman ;  and  Snell  can't  do  a  proposition 
in  Euclid,  and  they  say  he'll  get  a  bishopric  somewhere  abroad 
very  soon.  The  sooner  the  better,  say  I ;  for  our  grub  is  beastly. 
I'm  half-starved." 

This  was  a  masterly  stroke,  for  it  led  Mrs.  Asgtll  at  once  away 
to  the  question  of  dietary,  and  her  face  grew  wan  with  alarm  as  she 
detected  in  the  sinewy  frame  of  her  son  evident  traces  of  Snell's 
stinginess  in  the  matter  of  beef  and  mutton. 

I  didn't  know  all  this  about  the  boys  at  the  time,  but  I  heard 
plenty  of  such  stories  after  I  was  a  few  days  at  the  college  j  and  I 
saw,  too,  that  some  of  the  hard  est- working  fellows  were  those  who 
had  least  need  to  provide  for  themselves  in  iif& 

Prayers  came  at  last.     He  who  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
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can  judge  how  many  kaelt  before  Him  vith  any  thonght  of  asking 
for  grace  and  protection,  or  of  what  Snell  waa  thuikiug  aa  he 
jerked  ont  in  a  snappiah,  irritable  way  the  words  of  the  College 
Idtsny.  Then  we  trooped  off  to  the  dormitories,  and  went  through 
the  form  of  going  to  bed ;  but  when  the  lights  had  been  ont  in  my 
room  for  half  an  hoar,  I  heard  the  scraping  of  a  match,  and 
Bondle,  my  next  neighbour,  summoned  me  to  the  banquet  which 
I  had  prorided. 

"We  have  it  in  the  kitchen,  ao  as  Snell  mayn't  hear  us.  We've 
tipped  Dowly  and  Cookey  with  two  'bob'  a-piece  of  your  tin. 
Put  on  yonr  jsoket.  Follow  me.  Mum's  the  word — as  light  as 
jaa  can."  And  putting  his  bit  of  candle  in  a  tiny  dark,  lantern 
vMch  he  took  from  hie  bos,  Kundle  led  ma  along  the  passage,  the 
6je  of  light  preceding  him^  and  the  whole  transaction  having  that 
Semblance  of  burglary  which  made  it  very  agreeable  to  my 
comrade,  famous  as  he  was  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  deeds  of 
"Three-fingered  Jack,"  "Dick  Turpin,"  and  tlie  heroes  of  the 
Seagate  Calendar.  I  knew  it  was  all  wrong.  I  did  not  care  for 
tbe  sapper ;  but  I  was  too  weak  to  resist ;  and  many  of  us  are  led 
astray,  not  because  we  like  to  take  the  wroog  path,  but  becaoso 
ve  are  not  strong  enough  to  shake  off  tbe  hand  nhicih  is  guiding 

It  was  a  banquet  indeed  1  The  kitchen  gas  was  a-light,  the  large 
table  covered  with  a  cloth  that  had  seen  eome  service  upstairs,  a 
giuad  array  of  tin  pannikins  and  plates,  and  a  miscellaneoaa  display 
of  edibles,  in  which  a  large  pie,  a  pile  of  tacts,  hot  sausages,  and  a 
cold  fowl,  were  conspicuous.  Bottles  of  ginger  and  currant  wine 
were  mingled  with  pots  of  marmalade  and  jam.  I'hc  guests  were 
all  assembled,  mostly  big  boys  I  had  eeen  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  and  took  not  the  slightwt  notice  of  me  ;  tbe  kitchen  door 
was  shut  oarefnlly.  Ruodle  surveyed  the  table  as  he  took  his 
place,  and  pointed  to  a  seat  on  the  bench. 

"  How  is  this.  Winter,"  he  asked  in  a  low  tone  of  displeasure, 
"no  oysters!  I  wouldn't  give  a  farthing  for  a  supper  without 
oyaters." 

"Most  votes  carried,  Possy  !"  (my  friend  was  prtepoaitos  of  a 
class,  and  was  generally  addressed  by  this  familiar  name).  "  Fat's 
money  was  very  little,  you  know;  and  there's  such  a  jolly  lot  of 
cWeta  about,  lobsters  are  awful  aheap.  Look  at  these  five  I  got 
from  Finn's  for  six  and  sixpence,  cracked  and  out  up  so  as. not  to 

Rundle  was  amenable  to  argument,  and  with  an  injunction  not 
to  make  a  clatter  with  the  plates,  and  to  talk  low,  the  feast  began. 
It  mnst  be  admitted  that  a  boy's  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
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table  ia  not  dependent  on  agreeable  society  or  brilliant  conTcnw ' 
tio&.  He  eats  and  drinks  for  the  sake  of  himself  not  of  his  com- 
panj ;  and  silence  ratber  enhances  than  diminishes  his  seat.  And 
so,  aerioaa  as  Bavages,  -we  sat  and  revelled  in  large  platefuls  of  in- 
congnions  meats  and  in  heakera  of  dreadfiil  drinks,  regardless  of 
the  morrow,  and  qnite  content  with  onr  enforced  at)stinenoe  from 
an  interohanga  of  ideas.  Everything  was  said  in  whispers. 
"  Nubbles,  I  say,  what  a  chouse  yon  are  ;  that's  the  last  BanbDry  ; 
yon  bad  two  bdore."  "  Pass  the  marmalade  this  way,  and  a  sweet 
biscuit."  If  any  sonnd  above  a  whisper  was  heard,  Dowly,  who 
was  thrown  ont  as  a  videtta  in  the  passage  in  his  nightalurt,  so 
that  he  might  pretend  he  was  coming  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
if  Snell  operated  a  descent  on  os,  appeared  with  a  pale  &oe  at  the 
door  and  nplifted  finger,  and  hissed  out,  "  I  say ;  now  then,  he's 
a-tumin'  in  bed,  I  can  telt  you.  I  heerd  that  langhiog  quite  plain 
through  the  door,  so  I  did." 

These  interruptions  and  admonitions  could  not  .damp  the  enjoy- 
ment, which  was  at  any  rate  not  protracted ;  for  in  an  amasingly 
short  space  of  time  the  bottles  were  drained,  the  lobsters  were  but 
shells,  the  fowls  but  bones,  the  cheese  bnt  rind,  the  jam  pots 
emptied.  The  asaemhly  of  Sybarites  broke  np,  and  one  by  one 
filtered  through  the  doorway  and  glided  away  to  their  rooms,  to  . 
&ce  the  horrors  of  nightmare  or  to  sleep  in  peace,  according  to 
their  digestions  ;  and  as  I  followed  Rundle,  who  closed  the  tear,  I 
saw  Dawly  ravaging  among  the  diabe^  and  searcbing  is  vain  Sot 
any  satisfactory  remnant  of  the  feast. 

Our  breahf^t  was  very  like  the  tea  of  the  previous  night.  It 
was  a  wonder  to  me  to  see  the  composed,  innocent  look  of  the 
young  fellows  in  chapel,  and  above  all,  the  guileless  look  of  Bundle, 
who,  as  one  of  the  choir,  wore  a  white  surplice  ;  I  knew  that  some 
of  them,  at  all  events,  had  been  sitting  up  till  all  hours,  with  their 
heads  up  the  chimney  in  their  rooms,  smoking,  and  that  Rundle 
had  gone  off  with  a  bottle  of  the  college  grocer's  sherry  and 
another  of  brandy  under  his  arm,  and  had  not  retired  to  bed  till 
daybreak.  The  array  of  masters  in  their  gowns,  the  awful 
presence  of  Moody  himself — a  large  sleek  man,  with  black  eyeeand 
.  heavy  beetling  eyebrows,  and  a  sallow  face— impressed  me  im- 
mensely. I  repented  greatly  of  my  rashness  in  venturing  to  look 
at  him  earnestly,  for  he  suddenly  caught  my  eye,  and  stared  at  me 
with  an  expression  so  severe  and  tremendous,  that  I  felt  qnite 
weak  about  the  knees,  and  blushed  till  my  ears  tingled. 

The  service  was  over,  and  we  marched  from  the  chapel  to  the 
main  building  to  the  sonnd  of  a  funereal  hell.  The  head  of  the 
column  passed  through  the  arched  door,  and  as  my  turn  came  I 
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etw  tiro  of  tbe  boys  at  «tcli  ride  witb  penoU  fttid  p&per  engaged  in 
tickiDg  off  the  names.  As  I  w&lked  in  one  of  them  asked  me 
sharply  for  mj  name. 

"  Oh,  Brady )  You  are  to  go  in  to  Dr.  Moody  at  onoe,  d'je 
heir !    fioom  A.     ITow  then,  sharp,  Faddy." 

The  ham  of  Toicea  sounded  ia  my  ean  like  the  rushing  of 
waters ;  and  twice  I  put  my  hand  on  the  door  and  withdraw  it, 
fra-eomehow  or  other  I  &ncied  the  black-eyed,  stem-faced  man 
kaew  of  our  doioga,  and  would  visit  on  me  all  the  sins  of  the 
night's  dissipatipn.  At  last  I  was  inside  the  dreaded  portal  and 
&ce  to  &ce  with  the  doctor,  who  was  standing  at  hia  desk  looking 
ov«r  the  exercises  of  the  upper  form,  young  men  rather  than  boys, 
tLo  were  going  up  to  the  TJnireisity.  He  saw  but  took  no  notice 
of  me,  and  went  on  with  his  examination  of  the  papers  before  him, 
vhilab  I  underwent  a  different  examination  &om  the  young  gentle- 
men who  were  awaiting  the  results  of  his  criticism. 

What  the  deuce  were  they  langhiog  at  1  I  conld  not  see  any- 
thing to  laugh  at.  They  did  ■  for  neither  the  out  of  my  jacket  nor 
my  boots,  nor  the  colour  of  my  tie,  nor  my  pantaloons,  were 
iamiliar  to  these  yonng  Brammels,  who  had  no  idea  of  the 
ftshioDB  prevailing  at  Kilmoyle,  or  knew  that  Andy  Kane,  the 
•  Uilor,  took  all  hia  designs  from  the  plates  in  "  The  Magazine  of 
Taste." 

Br.  Moody  raised  his  head  and  beckoned  me  to  approach. 

"Your  guardian  tells  me,"  he  said,  "you  were  oooudered  by 
Dr.  Ball  to  have  made  &ir  progrees.  I>r.  Ball  is  a  good  scholar^— 
>D  fiict,  for  one  of  the  alumni  of  the  Silent  Sister,  he  may  be 
termed  an  elegant  and  accomplished  scholar ;  and  his  edition  of 
'  Bion ' — a  pretty  trifle — is  known  to  us  over  here.  What  were 
JOB  reading  when  yon  left )  " 

I  sbamoLered  through  my  list. 

"  Ham  I — that  sounds  veiy  fturly  ;  quite  up  to  our  fourth  form, 
^o«,  Brady,  let  me  hear  you  read  and  translate.     Bef^a  there." 

the  passage  in  Juvenal  which  Dr.  Moody  pointed  out  to  me 
wu  one  I  knew  tolerably  well ;  and,  with  confidence  somewhat 
restored,  I  began  to  read  aloud  as  I  was  desired.  Before  the 
wcond  line  was  well  begun  I  was  aware  of  a  titter  among  the 
Bnimmels^  wbicb  soon  Iwcame  a  roar  of  laughter,  as  Dr.  Moody, 
vith  his  hands  to  bis  ears,  exclaimed — "  There,  tliere  1 — that  wUl 
do!  Buoh  quantity  !  Dear  me,  bow  very  drntdful !  We  most 
set  at  work  at  ouce  on  this  1" 

In  fiict,  my  pronunciation  was  of  the  broadest — or  of  the  Sattest 
Contttoenta3 — type,  and  my  prosody  was  feeble.  I  was  much 
OBluiDied ;  and  when  I  was  called  on  to  read  a  chorus  from  the 
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"  FhaeaisHe,"  and  was  greeted  with  fresh  merriment  ia  mj  Greek, 
I  felt  inclined  to  throw  down  the  book  or  fling  it  at  some  fellow's 

It  WM  the  foretaai«  of  my  penecutionB.  Another  boy  would 
have  got  throogh  the  ordeal  well  enoagh,  bnt  as  I  waa  obstinately 
bent  on  having  my  own  way,  and  in  doing  battle  with  all  comers, 
I  Boon  had  my  hands  full  of  qaarrela  and  fights.  My  morbid 
feeling  was  increased,  perhaps,  by  the  want  of  a  friend.  Mr. 
Batea  was  far  away.  It  seemed  as  if  I  were  qnite  alone  in  the 
world, — abandoned  to  my  fate  among  a  crowd  of. pitiless  mocking 
strangers,  who  exerted  every  ingenuity  to  irritate  and  annoy  me. 


CHAPTER      XXV. 


THE  FLIGHT. 


"  T  REALLY  do  not  know  whether  we  can  overlook  this  in- 
X  Bubordinate  and  quarrelsome  apirit  much  longer,"  said  Dr. 
Moody.  "  You  are  never  happy  except  you  are 
personal  conflicts — one  of  those  '  in  bello  gaudei 
ridentes.' " 

"  They  will  not  let  me  alone,  air — they  are  alwaya  at  me." 

"  At  you,  sir  I — at  you  1  What  do  you  mean  by  that  t  Here 
have  you  been  reported  for  fighting  with  Rieketta,  Botcher, 
"Wylie  primus,  the  two  Crawleya,  within,  this  quarter — not  to 
speak  of  your  boarding-house  squabbles." 

"  There  are  more  than  thoBe,  sir.  You  only  hear  when  I  have 
the  best  of  the  fight.  You  doo't  know  that  I  have  been  licked 
})j  ever  so  many  of  the  big  fellows,  because  I  won't  stand  their 
waking  game  of  me." 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  spirit !"  ejaculated  the  principal — "a  dreadful 
spirit— a  word  and  a  blow.  You  have,  I  find,  received  corporal 
panishment  about  once  a  week,  and  have  had  the  most  severe 
impositions,  and  yet  yon  persist  in  these  encoanters." 

"  If  I  were  to  be  killed  on  the  spot,  or  to  die,  air,  I  cannot  help 
it.  Why  are  they  allowed  to  persecnte  me — to  ridicule,  and 
sneer,  and  jibe  at  me  1  I've  borne  it  as  long  as  I  could.  Some  of 
the  fellows  have  left  ofi*,  but  others  will  not ;  and  if  you  could 
only  know  how  I  am  tried  you  would  punish  my  tormentors,  and 

"You  say  yon  have  been  fighting  with  the  senior  boys,  and 
have  been  beaten — who  were  they  7' 
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"  I  otuinot  tell  70D,  sir.  Some  of  tliem  had  black  eyes  aa  well 
a*  I  had." 

"  Black  eyes  I  why  it's  your  ioTariable  conditioD,  sir.  It  is  dts- 
gnoefiil  to  the  college.  I  will  promiae  yoa  this  :  bring  ap  before 
me  aoy  boy  who  annoya  yon  without  a  canse,  and  I  will  inquire 
into  the  case  and  inflict  on  him  condign  punishment,  if  he  deaervea 
it    You  may  go  ;  the  last  five  hundred  linea  are  condoned." 

I  went  forth  from  the  presence  with  a  burning  aeuse  of  wrong. 
In  that  hard  time  Mrs.  Prince  had  been  my  only  comforter. 

"  What !  another  black  eye  t "  the  good  matron  would  exclaim, 
"md  the  yellow  scarcely  gone  off  the  last  one  yet.  That's  near 
two  pounds  of  raw  beef  Tve  had  to  pay  for  out  of  my  private 
pocket  Why,  it's  no  eyes  you'll  have  at  all  very  soon,  you 
dreadful  Brady." 

The  poor  soul  had  some  Hibernian  tendencies  herself — they 
Blopped  short  of  black  eyes — but  ber  enconntera  with  Mrs.  Snell, 
and  Sohbs,  the  cook,  and  Grimes,  the  head  chambermaid,  were 
freqaent  and  stormy. 

It  was  OD  the  evening  of  the  day  I  had  been  in  to  Dr.  Moody 
— hang  these  di>ctora,  my  life  is  weary  of  them  I — I  was  working 
away  at  my  desk.  Dowly  came  in  with  a  tray  full  of  letter^i  to 
Snell,  who  examined  each  before  be  called  up  the  boy  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  We  all  knew  the  postman's  ring,  and  every  eye 
was  directed  to  the  desk. 

"  Has  Jones  got  his  tip,  I  wonder ) "  "  There's  a  black  seal 
for  Kimmis  ;  his  governor's  been  aSedy."  "Look  at  little  Mac  1 
he's  got  a  post-office  order,  and  a.  lot  of  stamps." 

"  Brady  1 "  called  out  Snell.  "  Two  letters — one  from  India, 
with  a  sluHing  to  pay." 

I  walked  up  to  the  desk.  There  was  a  letter  with  a  large  black 
Kal ;  it  was  from  Mr.  Bates.  There  was  another  in  a  clear  sharp 
bandwriting,  which  made  me  start  as  I  took  it  up. 

I  went  back  to  my  seat.  I  looked  at  the  last  letter  ag(un 
and  again.     With  hentating  hand  I  tore  it  open,  and  read  : — 

"  Auripore,  June  10th,  18 — . 
"Mt  deab  Sok, — I  write  to  you  in  the  hope  that  yoa  have  not 
qoite  forgotten  you  have  a  mother.  Some  day  when  we  meet 
I  will  tell  yon,  my  dear  son,  why  I  thought  it  best  for  your 
velfHre  that  I  should  not  cast  any  part  of  the  burthen  of  my 
sad  fate  upon  you  j  and  no  donbt  yon  have  been  taught  to  hat« 
me,  and  have  been  told  I  did  not  care  for  yon.  My  dear 
Terence,  I  will  not  say  a  word  against  yonr  grandfather.  Ho 
*as  jour  dear  papa's  father,  and  he  took  a  strong  part  agaiuf 
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me  beoanse  I  made  the  greatest  sacrifice  tliai  a  woman  could  make 
for  his  son  aad  for  yoQ  ;  but  I  have  never  ceased  to  think  of  yoa 
and  to  love  yon.  Though  so  fax  awaj,  I  have  taken  care  of  yon 
as  well  as  I  could.  My  servant  used  to  tell  me  about  yoa  :  and 
when  he  was  sent  away  I  had  friends  who  took  oare  to  let  iiie 
know  of  your  wel&re.  I  cannot  t^  yon  how  I  saflbred  when 
the  news  oame  that  you  were  drowned  ;  but  that  was  soon  set  to 
rights.  I  was  very  sorry,  too,  indeed,  when  I  heard  of  my  iMtet- 
in-laVs  death,  though  he  was  not  kind  to  me.  I  am  told  yon  are 
growing  tall  and  strong,  and  that  you  are  very  like  your  &ther. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that ;  for  I  have  been  unhappy  about  you. 
Yon  are  my  son,  and  by  your  other's  wishes  I  was  to  take  cha^ 
of  you  ;  but  I  was  not  able  then,  and  I  only  live  now  to  see  you 
and  show  how  your  poor  mother  lovee  yon.  I  cannot  leave  ihi^ 
country,  for  I  have  no  money,  and  live  on  the  kindness  of  my 
friends  ;  but  I  trnst  you  wOI  be  able  some  day  to  help  me.  You 
are  going  into  the  army,  and  yon  must  come  oat  to  India ;  and 
then  we  will  return  together,  and  live  together  always.  You  will 
be  a  very  rich  man  Bome  day.  Look  sAer  your  property,  aad  do 
not  believe  any  one  who  tells  yon  there  is  not  a  fortune  belonging 
to  your  grand&ther.  I  principally  write  to  warn  you  against  tbe 
Desmonds.  Your  poor  father  told  me  long  ago  that  the 
Desmonds  had  taken  all  the  lands  of  the  Brady  family.  P  have 
been  told  that  the  brother  of  Mr.  Denis  Desmond  is  a  great  man 
in  Ireland,  and  that  he  is  your  guardian,  along  with  a  low  Irish 
attorn^.  I  would  come  over  and  shield  you  against  them  if  I 
coold  ;  bat  I  want  yoa  to  promise  your  mother  not  to  sign  any 
paper,  or  to  do  anything  about  your  property  without  letting  me 
know  first.  The  Desmonds  feel  they  have  got  our  property  un- 
jastly.  They  are  all  as  cunning  as  serpents.  I  am  told  there  is 
a  niece  of  Mr.  Desmond's — a  Miss  Butler — who  is  to  have  all  the 
money.  She  lives  near  you,  and  it  is  said  they  will  try  to  make 
you  marry  her;  and,  in  that  oase^  the  Desmonds  would  get  the 
estates.  Of  course,  you  are  too  young  yet,  bat  these  bad  people 
look  a  long  way  ahead.  I  am  dying  to  hear  from  you.  I  will  tell 
yon  why  you  have  not  heard  from  me  before,  some  day.  Believe 
me,  it  was  for  your  good.  When  you  write  direct  to  me,  '  Mrs. 
Brady' — you  have  been  taught,  perhaps,  to  think  I  have  no 
right  to  the  name — '  oare  of  Mesu^  Colville  and  Arbuthnot, 
Madras.'     With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  sign  myself 

"  Your  loving  mother, 

"Mabt  Brady." 

I  read    this  long  letter  again  and  again.     The  prayer-bell 
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rooied  me  from  my  Btady<»f  evwj  line.  Why  did  she  write  to 
me  now  t  "Why  had  sbe  been  silent  for  yeara !  Were  all  these 
wamingB  against  secret  machinations  devised  to  deprive  me  of 
some  nnknown  rights!  As  I  read  "Mies  Butler's"  name,  and 
die  words,  "  they  will  try  to  make  you  many  her,"  my  cheek 
flnihed,  and  I  felt  a  little  flnttering  of  m;  heart. 

"  How  little  can  she  know  the  tmth  !"  I  sighed.  Many 
Mary  Bntler  !  Have  you  not  been  told  the  truth  of  this  hapless 
mother  of  yonrs  1  See  how  she  seeks  to  arouse  your  suspicions 
of  yonr  friends  1  Are  yoa  not  onlu^^^  and  enqnoioDs  now  I 
Hemember  your  grand&ther's  last  iojnnetioiit  j  stem  and  cruel  as 
they  were,  it  is  plain  they  were  jost.  No,  Terence  ;  steel  your 
heart.  The  day  will  come  when  yon  will  see  her  fiioe  to  Ace. 
Then  yott  can  hear  and  judge  for  yourself.  If  she  loved  you  so 
!ihe  wtMild  not  leave  you  in  your  solitude  and  sorrow. 

Prayers  were  over.     These  refleotions  were  my  prayer. 

"  And  may  Heaven  have  meroy  on  her  and  have  pity  on  me  1" 
closed  them,  as  I  rose  from  my  knees. 

We  trooped  off  to  our  rooms.  My  mother's  letter  was  next 
my  heart,  I  had  not  read  the  other  yet,  but  I  put  my  end  ot 
candle  on  my  trunk  by  the  side  of  my  cot,  and  opened  it.  It  ran 
as  follows  : — 

"DqMId, . 

"  Deas  Teeence, — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  no  cheering 
intelligence  to  give  you  about  Lough-na-Carra.  The  country  is 
in  a  dreadful  state,  and  no  money  is  to  be  had  at  all.  McTurk 
t  Skinner,  who  are,  yon  may  remember,  attorneys  for  that  lady 
in  India,  have  oddly  enough  turned  up  as  solicitors  for  an  Engli^ 
mortgagee  who  wants  his  money.  In  &ct,  I  fear  Sweatenham 
College  is  too  expensive  for  us,  and  you  mnst  moke  up  your  mind 
to  leave  at  Ohristmas. 

"  The  lady  I  speak  of  has  been  playing  some  of  her  pranks 
again.  She  is  in  the  hands  of  some  smart  fellows,  and  she  has  served 
the  trustees  with  notice  that  she  has  equitable  claims  in  her  own 
and  her  son's  name  on  Lough-na-Carra,  which  she  intends  to 
rabstantiate  ;  and,  actually  she  is  going,  she  declares,  to  try  Sir 
lUcbard's  title  to  Eilmoyle  by  a  writ  of  ejectment.  I  beg  of  you 
to  enter  on  no  correspondence  with  her,  as  1  hear  she  intends  to 
try  and  use  yon  for  her  purposes.  Bemember  yonr  grandfather's 
advice,  and  lus  last  request  that  evening  I  1  believe  be  was  right. 
"  Yours  ever, 

"  A.  Batm,'' 

'  How,  then,  you  IWdy-whack  I    Put  out  your  dip,  will  you !" 


i2q  thk  astentubes  or  doctok  bhadt. 

growled  a  great  JewiHli-lookin^  fellow,  named  Morris,  from  the 
next  bed.  "  Out  at  once,  do  ;oa  hear,  Mr.  Potato  1  What's  the 
nee  of  yoar  reading  letters  &oia  people  who  can't  spell  1" 

Mrs.  Prince  brought  iu  a  large  piece  of  bee&teak  for  Mr.  Monia 
next  momtng.     It  was  not  cooked. 

There  were  one  thonaand  lines  of  the  "  Odyaae; "  for  me.  I 
made  up  mj  mind  that  night. 

"  Here's  fonr  ponnd  nine  and  sixpence ;  it  was  all  X  could  get," 
aoid  Dowly,  I  had  now  ascertained  his  name  was  Plnckley,  but 
the  Greek  vocative  of  "slaTey"  had  become  the  general  way  of 
addressing  him.  "The  watch  was  one  ponnd  fifteen,  and  the 
clothes  were  only  two  pounds.  I  couldn't  get  more  than  a  quid- 
for  all  the  books ;  the  rest's  for  my  commission,  you  know.  Too 
can  give  a  good  supper  ont  of  it !" 

Whilst  the  house-boys  were  in  the  playground  and  I  was  in 
"The  Study,"  as  it  was  called,  engaged,  as  it  was  supposed,  on  my 
never-ending  task  of  writing  out  lines,  I  was  preparing  a  short 
letter  to  Mr.  Bates.  I  told  him  the  story  of  luy  sufferings.  I 
was  sorry  to  grieve  him,  bat  I  could  do  nothing  dishonourable  ■  I 
could  not  hear  to  trouble  my  friends.  It  would  be  better  to 
let  Lough-na-Carra  go  altogether.  He  could  sell  off  everything 
except  the  portraits,  and  a  few  things  my  grandfather  prized.  I 
wonld  write  to  him  as  soon  as  I  had  made  up  my  mini^  and  had 
got  something  to  do.  And  so,  bathing  the  letter  with  tears — 
I  knew  not  why  they  fell — I  sealed  up  my  letter  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket. 

There  were  three  fellow-victims  with  me,  biting  the  ends  of 
their  pens  or  scribbling  away,  and  at  intervals  looking  up  at  the 
open  windows  and  envying  the  sparrows  which  twittered  on  the 
branches  of  the  old  elm-tree  ontmde. 

"  If  any  one  asks,"  said  I,  "  say  I  am  gone  for  a  walk." 

"  By  Jove,  Brady,  won't  you  catch  it  if  your  imposition's  not 
done  this  time!"  squeaked  little  Tyrwhitt  secwndits.  "You're 
too  plucky  by  haif !" 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  I  shall  catch  it,  if  they  catch  me.     Good- 

I  walked  along  the  passage,  opened  the  door  into  the  garden, 
and  in  another  minute  was  out  in  the  lane  which  led  to  the  street. 
There  were  the  secret  police  of  the  college  to  be  evaded  if  I  got 
out  of  bounds ;  hut  I  knew  Sweatenham  well  by  this  time,  and 
taming  down  a  cross  street,  I  struck  ont  on  the  high  road  to 
London.  I  shied  my  trencher  over  a  hedge,  took  my  cricket-cap 
from  under  my  jacket,  and  walked  along  at  a  fair  pace  towards 
Todley  station.     I  knew  there  would  be  an  up-tnun  in  half  an 
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boar,  and  I  could  just  catch  it.  Aa  I  live  there  is  "Sweet 
William,"  our  itinerant  confectioner,  coming  towards  me  I  I  owe 
him  three  shillings. 

"  You're  out  for  a  spree,  I  'apoae,  Mr.  Bradj  1  Thank  yon,  sir. 
No  change  1  Well,  that  ia  handaoma  I  wish  you'd  tell  Mr. 
Sandle  I  must  have  the  half-sovereign  he  got  of  me.  It's  ruination 
to  deal  with  some  of  you  young  gentlemen  ;  it  is,  indeed.  Lor' 
bless  yoQ  I  I  wont  say  a  word  of  seeing  you.     Good   evening, 

The  rail  was  on  my  right.  I  heard  far  off  the  whistle  of  the 
eogiue  leaving  Sweatenham  ;  and  soon  the  rattle  of  the  train 
came  along  with  the  breeze.  It  was  a  hard  race.  How  the  black 
ipeck  and  its  cloud  of  steam  grew  on  me  aa  I  ran  and  looked  over 
mj  shoulder  1  Puff  !  pnff  !  puff  !  every  breath  aeemed  to  punt 
over  me.  The  station  is  close  at  hand — the  bell  is  ringing — a 
country  cab,  with  a  pile  of  luggage  and  an  old  lady  and  children 
inside,  all  with  eager  faces  turned  to  the  train,  are  diivtDg  up,  the 
driver  whipping  the  reeking  horae. 

"  'Ma,  there's  Maeter  Brady,  of  Snell'a." 

It  is  one  of  the  horrid  offspring  of  Mrs.  Mather,  the  wife  of  the 
collie-porter. 

I  put  on  a  tremendous  spirt — hounded  in  through  the  door  as 
the  porter  waa  closing  it — heard  a  cry  of  despair  from  Mrs.  Mather 
and  the  children. 

"  Second-class  to  London." 

"  No  second-class,  this  train.  Firat-clasa  from  Todley  to  London. 
Now,  sir,  be  quick  1" 

The  bell  rang  ;  with  another  bound  I  was  on  the  platform, 
leaped  into  a  carriage  as  the  guard's  whistle  blew,  and  in  a  minute 
more,  as  I  sat  wiping  my  forehead,  the  die  waa  cast.  The  expreas- 
trun  waa  rattling  onwards  to  London.  My  companiona  atared  at 
me  ;  a  stately  old  woman,  whose  novels  I  had  disturbed — a  young 
geetleman,  her  son,  on  whose  foot  I  had  trodden — a  pretty  litUe  girl 
dosing  in  the  corner.  The  latter  just  looked  up  ;  I  was  certainly 
Dot  the  ideal  of  her  doze,  for  ahe  closed  her  eyea  again.  The 
stately  old  lady  was  very  restless.  In  my  inadvertent  haate  I  had 
selected  the  seat  next  the  door  which  was  opposite  to  her  also  j 
and  so,  after  a  minute,  she  said,  "  Alfred,  would  you  mind  asking 
this  young  gentleman  to  move  his  feet  a  little  farther  back  ;  these 
carriages  are  so  narrow." 

Alfred  looked  at  me  severely.  My  poor  feet  had  crept  like  mice 
under  the  seat,  and  had  not  crept  out  again  ere  she  spoke. 

"  Alfred,  would  yon  see  if  I  have  not  left  one  of  my  books  <m 
that  seat," 
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I  bad  hopped  up  and  \ett  the  seat  void  and  open  for  inspection 
ere  the  sentence  was  finished. 

Bat  the  stately  old  ladj,  who  was,  I  diacovered,  the  wife  not  the 
mother  of  Alfred  (and  why  he  sat  ab  the  opposite  comer  in  face  of 
the  sleeping  girl  was  what  I  could  not  nnderatand),  resolved  on 
war.  I  was  very  hot  from  my  race  ;  the  carriage  was  like  a 
green-honsa  She  called  on  Alfred  to  ask  me  to  put  up  the 
window.  Then  Alfred  had  to  move  a  great  many  cloaks  and 
straps  and  cases  from  the  net  over  my  head,  and  brought  his 
waiatcoat-buttonB  very  close  to  my  nose.  Never  was  there  snch 
an  indefatigable  old  atateliness  in  adjusting  herself.  Her  little 
skeleton  foot  was  a  beaaty  which  oould  not  be  destroyed  by  age, 
and  so  it  was  in  a  constant  state  of  flonrish.  She  dropped  innu- 
merable small  articles  upon  me,  and  glanced  at  me  an^4ly  as  if  I 
were  the  cause  of  their  falling. 

On  sped  the  train,  oscillating  at  the  curves  and  jnmping  at  the 
stations,  where  we  caught  a  phantasm  of  faces  and  figures,  running 
into  a  mass  of  eyes  and  coats  and  dresses,  like  the  visions  of  a 
nightmare  ;  and  at  each  swing  and  roll  and  rook  of  the  carriageii, 
the  lady  gave  a  little  cry  and  clasped  her  hands  as  if  for  mercy. 
It  was  intolerable.  After  a  long  run  of  an  hour  the  train  stopped 
at  Dinswin.  There  was  a  row  of  young  ladies  in  ourli  behind  a 
oooater  dressed  with  Banbury  tarts,  cbeesecokea,  sandwiches  and 
preserves  under  glass-eases ;  busy  waiters,  hovering  about  round 
tables  laden  with  quaint  soups  and  such  generous  fin  as  suits  the 
taste  of  the  travelling  Briton  in  his  own  land.  I  escaped  from  the 
stately  and  active  old  lady.  Ere  the  bell  rang  I  had  marked  a 
vacant  seat  in  a  carriage  far  away,  and  had  ensconced  myself  in  a 
comer.  So  one  disturbed  me  as  the  train  moved  on,  for  my  only 
fellow-passenger  remained  asleep  in  one  of  the  comers  opposite. 

I  tried  to  think  out  some  plan  as  we  whirled  on,  but  my  tkonghts 
wandered  into  cloudland.  I  counted  my  money — two  pounds,  k 
crown-piece,  three  shillings,  and  a  halfpenny.  What  was  I  going 
to  do  1  I  did  not  know.  Had  I  not  read  of  many  poorer  than  I 
who  had  made  their  fortune  onoe  they  were  bold  enough  to  seek  it 
in  the  wide  wide  world  1  Was  there  no  Brother  Cheeryble  who 
would  take  pity  on  a  poor  lad  at  he  gazed  earnestly  on  a  window- 
ful  of  advertisements )  Was  there  no  fortune  left  for  a  youngster 
who  had  faith  and  courage,  and  a  desire  to  work  for  life  and 
hononr  t 

London  was  before  me  1  There  was  bread  to  be  won  and 
honour  to  be  gained  yet.  I  would  not  tax  the  kindness  of  my 
friends  ;  I  would  leave  Lough-na-Oarr&  to  the  care  of  those  who 
would  see  I  sufiered  no  wrong  in  my  absence,  and  then  from  some 
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diattuit  land  I  vonld  return  with  untold  gold  and  a  proad  name 
to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  iny  house,  I  would  wander  to  India 
and  seek  ont  the  repentant  woman,  who  would  caat  herself  into 
my  arms  and  drown  my  reproaches  in  her  tsars.  We  should 
all  be  happy !  Far  away  in  my  reverie,  as  the  Alpine  village 
is  seen  from  the  hill-top  by  the  weary  traveller,  indistinct  in  the 
eveiuDg  shadows,  and  yet  the  goal  to  which  he  is  tending,  there 
was  that  to  which  T  could  scarce  give  form  and  substance.  Would 
slie  welcome  me  when  I  returned  to  lay  all  the  rewards  of  my  toil 
and  loDg-sufieriug  at  her  feett  How  can  I  tell  with  what  bliss 
my  dreajDB  survived  the  ordeals  through  which  my  &ncy  delighted 
to  lead  me  1 

Here  was  I,  a  runaway  from  school — a  fretful,  angry,  disappointed 
hoy,  and  yet  in  my  reverie  I  was  a  prince  in  fairy-land,  soattering 
la^ase  all  about  the  world  and  Longh-na-Carra  and  Kilmoyle, 
Would  I  change  with  that  youngster  opposite  whose  valet  came  to 
tlie  window  when  we  stopped,  to  ask  "my  lord"  if  he  needed 
anything  ;  and  who  evidently  wondered  what  a  schoolboy  in  a 
lap  and  jacket,  and  without  even  a  railway  wrapper,  could  be  doing 
with  his  face  flattened  against  the  glass  of  the  carriage.  I  do  not 
know  if  I  would  have  exchanged  my  dreams  for  any  reality  short 
of  their  full  fruition.  Wonld  I  have  accepted  even  the  ideal 
I  dreamed  of  as  the  full  satisfaction  of  ray  hopes  and  the  end  of  all 
my  aspirations  t 

We  flew  along  through  the  night ;  the  screech  of  the  steam  was 
Bcsring  the  night-owls.  There  was  suddenly  a  cry  which  broke 
through  my  dreams.  The  carriage  groaned  under  the  rigour  of  the 
brai'es.     My  companion's  head  was  out  of  the  window. 

"There's  something  wrong,  I  think,"  he  said.  "A  smash  of 
Bome  kind  at  the  end  of  the  train." 

With  many  groans  and  screams,  the  engine  whistling  all  the 
irliite,  the  train,  shaking  like  a  living  creature  in  mortal  agony, 
baited  at  last.  There  was  a  tramp  of  feet,  a  flashing  of  lights, 
voices  crying,  " Guard  1  what  ia  the  matter) — is  there  any 
danger ) " 

"  By  Gad !  I  say,  there  is  a  smash,"  repeated  my  lord,  and  leaped 
OQt  at  his  side  of  the  carriage.  I  followed  him.  Down  in  the 
dark  the  lamps  were  glaring,  and  then  arose  a  tumult  as  of  an 
igitated  crowd.  The  citizens  of  the  moving  world  had  been 
roused  by  the  crash  as  when  an  earthquake  summonses  the  sleepers 
to  death.  Swarming  from  the  carriages  they  came  forth  and 
thronged  the  narrow  line.  Above  cries  of  alarm  and  terror  rose 
tbroogh  the  night  air  the  moan  of  the  engine,  and  the  fierce 
hissing  ^  Die  steam.     Alaa!  what  a  sight  it  was.     The  carriage 
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I  had  le£t  waa  the  laat  but  one.  Turning  a  curve  in  a  steep 
embaDkinent,  the  conpling .  which  held  it  and  the  vaa  had' broken. 
There  was  a  pile  of  broken  nood  and  ironwovk  heaped  up  against 
th«>  bank  of  earth. 

In  the  midst  of  all  that  ruin  there  were  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
I  stood  staring  vacantly  at  the  shapeless  destruction  before  me. 
Am  I  an  evil  genius  1  Do  I  sow  misery  and  death  in  my  path  1 
I  was  pushed  aside  by  strong  men.  When  I  heard  the  guard 
explain — "Will  any  one  run  to  Langley,  and  give  the  alarm) — 
straight  up  the  line,  nigh  four  miles  away  !  "  I  was  off  like  a  deer, 
and  outstripped  my  rivals  in  the  race.  I  was  glad  to  escape  from 
the.  horrid  scene.  I  had  seen  the  fair  young  girl  drawn  forth. 
Oh !  let  ma  not  dwell  on  it.  I  ran  through  the  night,  fast  by 
the  roadside  along  by  tbe  embankment,  from  which  I  could  see 
lights  in  honses  &t  away,  where  perhaps  there  was  mirth,  and 
happiness,  and  revel ;  through  deep  cuttings,  into  which  the  stars 
alone  shone  from  above ;  through  a  dark,  dripping  tunnel,  filled 
with  the  vapours  of  the  night,  i[i  which  my  footsteps  echoed  along 
the  vaulted  roof.  Once  or  twice  I  passed  men  at  crossings,  or 
seated  by  their  fires,  and  startled  them  as  I  ran  by,  panting, 
with  scarce  voice  enough  to  cry  out — ''  An  awful  accident. 
Help  I  help!  Down  tbe  line" — and  so  ran  on.  My  feet  tripped 
on  beams,  on  bars  of  iron,  on  sleepers  and  heaps  of  ballast.  I 
was  on  my  legs  again  regardless  of  bleeding  hands  and  feet. 
On  and  on,  and  still  no  town  in,  sight — no  glare  of  lamps — no 
sign  of  succour ;  but  on  a'  sudden  turn  there  came  in  view  an 
array  of  lights,  green  and  red,  and  the  gas  burning  cheerily  along 
the  station  platform.  I  sped  along  with  a  fresh  effort.  There 
was  no  one  on  the  platform.  Crying  oul,  "  Help  !  help  I  "  as  I 
ran,  I  passed  door  after  door,  till  a  handle  yielded,  and  I  was  in 
a  blaze  of  light — the  first-class  waiting-room,  with  its  listless  or 
sleepy  occupants,  waiting  for  the  London  train.  I  could  scarce 
speak ;  the  place  appeared  to  whirl  round  me,  "  For  Heaven's 
sake — Help  ! — Help  !  A  dreadful  accident ! — Biehopahope  !  four 
miles  away."  I  was  faint  and  bleeding  ;  I  had  eaten  but  little 
that  day,  and  had  husbanded  my  little  store.  I  saw  terriiSed 
eyes  glaring  upon  me ;  I  beard  voices — a  hundred  questions. 
There  was  a  cry,  "  (Jet  him  wine  !  Send  for  a  surgeon  !  "  I 
remember  no  more. 

There  was  a  stranger  sitting  by  my  bedside,  when  I  recovered 
my  eeDses.  I  was  in  a  strange  room,  neat,  and  clean,  and 
small ;  a  dapper  little  maid,  with  her  hair  tucked  under  a  white 
cap,  held  a  cup  in  one  hand,  and  a  candle  in  the  other,  close  to  the 
bed.    The  stranger  had  his  fingers  on  my  wrist,  and  removed  them. 
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"He's all  right;  no  ksion  of  atiy^ponseqneiioe.  Z  miut  go  off 
to  assist  at  once.  You  may  give  hiiid'  eome  beef-tea  or  soup  in 
aa  hour  or  so ;  and  I  will  come  to  ''-eee  how  he  is  in  the 
morniiig." 

I  was  wide  awake  ;  one  hand  was  bound  up  ;  I  felt  a  bandage 
00  mj  knee  ;  bat  otherwise  I  waa  only  oonecious  of  n  great  desire 

"Tell,  me,  sir,  if  you  please,  are  many  people  injnred?" 

"We  fear  so.  Telegraph  reports  soaae  fatal  cases.  Thank  your 
etara  y^uhave  escaped.  Good-bye  for  the  present,  and  keep  quiet, 
and  get  a  good  night's  sleep." 

The  little  maid  stood  still. 

"What  have  you  got  there,  please,  Mary  1" 

"Physio.     My  name's  Anne,  not  Maty." 

"  Well,  Anne,  will  you,  if  you  please,  throw  away  that  phyrit^ 
or  keep  it  for  the  doctor.  I  am  atarring.  Tell  me  where  I  am, 
who  yoQ  are,  and  if  T  can  get  anything  to  eat,  and  what  time  it  is, 
and  all  about  the  accident." 

"  Why,  it's  only  ten  minutes  or  bo  since  you  scared  the  firat-clasa 
Taiting-room.  Mrs.  Pitcher,  in  the  bar,  hasn't  come  to  herself 
jet  Every  one  in  Langley's  gone  off  to  Biahopshope.  The  train 
from  London  arrived  just  after  Itlr.  Stock,  the  doctor,  came,  and 
thej've  all  gone  to  the  place." 

"  But  where  is  this  1 " 

"The  Station  Hotel,  to  be  snce.  Fm  the  second  chambermaid. 
Mrs.  Jolly,  our  first,  ia  looking  after  beds,  and  hot  water,  and 
thioga,  for  it  will  be  a  heavy  nigbt  for  ua.  Dear  me,  I'm  quite 
afeered  to  tbink  when  the  trains  do  come  in.  All  your  clothes 
is  spoiled;  bat  we  must  wait  till  the  luggage  comes  for  a 
thiuige,'' 

"Anne,  I'm  dreadfully  hungry." 

"The  doctor  said  you  waa  to  have  chicken  broth,  or  the  like 
of  that,  in  an  hour." 

"  I  tell  you  I  shall  die.  I  fainted,  I  suppose,  from  want  o{ 
wmething  to  eat.  Oan't  you,  Anne  1 — do  get  me  something;  and 
do — do  at  once  ! " 

The  little  maid  nodded  her  head  and  laughed. 

"Thank  you,  Anne." 

In  a  little  time  she  came  in,  bearing  a  tray  with  half  a  cold 
fowl,  and  a  small  decanter  of  sherry,  and  put  it  on  the  bed.  I 
perceived  for  the  first  time  I  could  not  use  my  hand.  Anne  saw 
the  state  of  the  case  at  once.  She  cut  up  the  fowl  tor  mc,  and 
smiled  and  nodded  her  head  at  every  morsel  I  took,  helped  mo  to 
wiue,  taiaed  her  plump  hands  in  wonder  when  I  usked  for  more. 
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and  with  a  "  Well,  I  never  !  "  and  a  pleasant  langb  of  wonder, 
trotted  off  for  fresh  suppliea,  and  repeated  the  process. 

There  came  the  slow  meaanred  puff  of  an  eogine ;  the  station 
bell  rang,  and  was  answered  by  all  the  bells  in  the  hoteL  Little 
Anne  turned  verj  pale. 

"  Thei/'re  come,"  she  stud.  "  This  is  the  third  time  we've  had 
theim,  here.  I  do  dread  it,  to  be  sure.  But  I  must  go  now.  The 
waiters  are  back,  and  if  you  want  anything  in  the  night,  one  will 

I  could  not  rest ;  I  got  wp  and  listened.  There  were  heavy 
feet  moFiBg  slip-shod,  as  if  carrying  burthens ;  there  were  cries 
and  moaos  of  agony  ;  doors  were  shut  and  opened.  The  night 
was  awfuL  How  could  I  sleep,  and  think  that  close  to  me  were 
those  in  mortal  agony,  expecting  Death,  the  Comforter  1  But  I 
crept  back  to  my  room  at  last  and  closed  my  eyes. 

Mr.  Stock  fonnd  me  quite  well,  all  but  a  cat  hand  and  kneee, 
in  the  morning.  Two  persons  were  killed — one,  the  girl  who  sat 
in  the  corner,  and  who  was  goiog  up  to  meet  her  father,  an 
officer  returning  from  ladia ;  the  other  an  aged  clergyman, 
journeying  to  London  to  thank  a  friend  for  the  gifb  of  a  prefer- 
ment Four  paBsengerB  were  so  hurt  that  their  lives  were  in 
great  danger  ;  and  ten  had  received  contusions  and  injories  more 
or  less  serious.  Tliere  was  a  coroner's  inquest ;  and  there  was  to 
be  a  Government  inquiry ;  and  I  was  to  be  examined,  for  my 
activity  was  spoken  of,  and  it  was  supposed  Z  could  depose  whether 
the  guard,  and  the  driver,  and  the  stoker  were  drnnk  or  sober, 
cool  or  collected  ;  whether  the  signalman  at  Bishopshope  was 
on  his  post,  and  many  particulars  of  the  kind,  as  to  which  I 
had  not  the  smallest  knowledge. 

I/angley  next  day  was  full  of  mourners,  of  grief- stricken, 
anxious  relatives  and  friends.  The  doctors  were  busy — the  local 
men  swarming  in  and  out — the  great  London  Lamas  coming  in 
state  in  special  trains,  and  flying  back  again.  The  inquest  was 
over.  I  told  all  I  knew.  When  I  gave  my  name  and  address, 
Sweatenham  College,  the  coroner  looked  grave. 

"  You  will  observe,  gentlemen,  the  witness  is  absent  from  the 
college,  as  I  happen  to  know,  for  my  son  is  there— in  Term  time 
without  leave,  and  he  is  Irish.     We  must  be  cautions." 

The  coroner  seemed  to  imply  that  I  was  somehow  implicated  in 
causing  the  accident. 

I  had  been  cross-examined  at  great  length,  till  I  thoDght  some 
one  must  entertain  doubts  whether  the  poor  people  were  killed 
at  all  Z  left  the  room  in  which  the  ancient  iostitntion  of  the 
realm  was  holding  its  'quest,  careless  of  their  decision,  for  it  was 
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little  natter  to  me  whom  they  found  gnilt]r.  An  uofamiliar  voice 
pMDOaiiced  roy  name.  Lookiog  round  I  saw  a  yoang  man  whom 
I  had  observed  in  the  room  basily  engaged  in  taking  notea,  and 
vho  was  mucb  talked  at  by  the  coroner  and  by  Mr.  Sfaws,  the 
company's  solicitor,  who  was  striving  to  make  out  that  the  acoi- 
deat  was  a  natural  result  of  railway  travelling. 

He  was  a  good-looking,  pleasant  young  fellow,  of  two  or  three 
uid  twenty,  stoutly  built,  of  the  middle  size,  with  curly  head 
luid  light-brown  whiskers,  and  was  dreseed  in  rather  extravagant 
colours — a  bright  olive  frock  coat,  blue  cravat  ivith  diamond  pin, 
giey  trousers,  and  patent  leather  boots. 

"  I  hope  you  will  escuse  me  for  the  liberty,  but  may  I  ask 
when  you  are  going  up  to  town  1  My  name  ia  Staudish — Staples 
Standish,  and  lam  down  here  reportirg  the  case  for  the  Uercuiea  ; 
but  I  am  going  up  by  the  oext  train,  and  if  you'll  pardon  me," — 
he  hefdtaited  for  a  moment — "  we  might  travel  together,  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions,  if  you'll  be  so  good.  They've  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  '  Mnrder'  against  the  engine-driver,  the  etoker^  and 
the  guard  of  the  train,  but  no  one  minds  coroners'  juries'  verdicts 

I  had  just  been  thinking  what  I  was  to  do  for  money.  There 
\m  my  hotel  bill ;  there  was  my  ticket  to  be  pud  for ;  I  had 
only  to  go  back  to  Sweateubam  or  write  to  Mr.  Bates. 

"  1  really  don't  know  when  I  shall  leave,  or  which  way  I  am 
going,  sir." 

Mr.  Standiah  stopped. 

"  That's  odd,  isn't  it  1  You  are  very  yonng,  and  of  course  1 
«a't  presume  to  offet  an  opinion  ;  but  it  aeems  to  me  rather  odd." 

And  BO  it  did  to  me.  I  could  not  tell  what  I  was  doing,  or 
*hat  I  intended  to  do.  Naturalists  tell  ua  that  the  force  which 
(irives  forth  the  birds  of  the  air  to  cast  themselves  loose  on  the 
vorld  is  some  sort  of  magnetic  impulse,  and  that  the  creatures 
vbich  speed  over  land  and  sea  till  they  find  rest,  and  fill  our 
graves  with  songs  of  love  and  praise,  are  not  conscious  of  their 
DVD  efforts.  How  many  fail  in  the  way — how  many,  battling  in 
WQ  with  the  storm,  are  swallowed  up  in  the  night* wave  1  I  was 
lilnoue  of  those  birds — scarcely  conscious  of  danger,  I  was  fiying 
I  knew  not  where. 

"The  company,  of  course,  will  pay  your  hotel  bill  and  railway 
&Te,  and  make  your  parents  full  oompensatioo,  if  required,  for  any 
iajniy  you  may  have  sustained,"  said  Mr.  Maws,  who  had  sought 
me  out  on  the  platform  as  I  was  walking  up  and  down  with  Mr. 
SUniiah,  "  We  may  require  your  evidence,  so  you'll  favour  me 
"itli  yonr  London  address )  " 
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"  I  have  none — I  know  no  one  in  London,  except  it  be  Bir 
iliohard  Desmond ;  or  there's  Captain  Window,  Bojral  Navy. 
He  lives  somevhere  there  too." 

"  Give  me,  if  70a  like,  in  case  yonr  fcienda  are  not  in  towD," 
said  Mr.  Standish.  "  You  know  my  address.  Maws — 1,  Old-court, 
Temple.  What  are  the  company  going  to  stand  for  pereonal 
injuries  to  him,  eh  t  Look  at  his  hands  and  knees — cuts — con- 
tusioDB — loss  of  servicea. — There  ia  matter  for  a  parent  or  guar- 
dian to  make  money  out  of  I  "  continued  Mr.  Standish.  "  I  would 
not  take  less  than  £500  down  if  I  were  either  of  them  for  hia 
injaries." 

Mr.  Maws  smiled,  and  rubbed  bis  hands. 

"  You  gentlemen  of  the  press  are  so  very  full  of  spirits  !  Id 
case  jon  are  needed,  sir,  I  will  write  to  Sir  Kichard  Desmond, 
whom  I  happen  to  know.  Good  morning,  sir !  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Staodiah.  If  you  could  say  {aoUo  voce)  that  you  know  who 
attended  to  watch  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  company,  and  with 
his  usual  tact,  et  cetera,  eb  CEetera — you  understand  me  ] — I  should 
really'be  obliged.     Good  eveuing,  and  safe  journey." 

Aud  Mr.  MawB  hurried  back  to  his  coroner  and  his  jury. 

"And  so  I  would,"  continued  Mr.  Standish  ;  "just  make  theut 
pay  through  the  nose.     Why  shouldn't  you ) " 

"  But  I  didn't  get  cut  in  the  accident.  It  was  in  running  for 
help  afcerwarda " 

"  All  the  same.  If  there  had  been  no  accident,  there  would 
bare  been  no  help  needed  ;  if  no  help  had  been  needed  you  would 
not  have  been  running  for  it  !  It  ia  a  clear  case  of  couatructive 
damages,  as  I  would  call  them.  No  1  Well,  you  are  young  asd 
ingenuous.  You  won't  take  a  lot  of  money  when  you  can  get  it, 
and  yon  are  going  to  London  to  see  people  whose  address  you 
don't  know — and  you  have  got  no  luggage  and  no  cash  I  It  is 
quite  a  little  adventure  to  meet  you." 

I  turned  away. 

"I  presume  my  actions  are  free — at  least  I  intend  them  to  be  so." 

"  On  my  word,  yon  wrong  me  if  you  fancy  I  meant  to  be  critical 
or  inquisitive.  Fray  do  not  think  I  was  intrusive.  I  am  half  an 
Irishman  myself;  aod  when  I  heard  your  story  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  a  poor  lad  of  your  own  age  journeying  up  to  London, 
too,  some  years  ago,  to  look  for  friends  whom  he  couldn't  find ; 
and  I  longed  to  be  of  help  to  yon,  knowing  how  friendless  that  lad 
was,  and  how  much  he  would  have  given  for  a  word  of  sympathy 
—  ay,  even  for  a  look  I  " 

He  spoke  earnestly,  as  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  hard 
metallio  ring  had  left  his  tongue. 
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I  took  bU  hanil. 

"  Well,"  be  said,  "  eheM  we  go  togetljer  I  I  don't  want  to  know 
more  than  you  like  to  tell  me  ;  but  as  I  know  'the  Tillage,'  I  may 
be  of  use  to  you.     Andinm' .'  andiaTii'l" 

Tliere  was  just  time  to  bid  little  Anne  good-bye  and  to  write  a  . 
line  of  thanks  to  the  surgeon,  ere  the  train  came  up. 

Mr.  Standish,  who  seemed  to  exercise  great  intluence,  and  to 
know  every  one,  buttonholed  an  official  whom  he  called  "  Tunks," 
vbich  aet  me  wondering  if  he  was  related  to  the  driver  of  the . 
Kiluoyle  coach,  and  got  a  coupg  for  himself  aod  me.  He  pro- 
duced an  enormous  pipe,  and  winking  at  the  gnard,  who  thought 
it  necesaary  to  inform  him  "  it  waa  against  the  rulea,"  puffed  out  a 
cloud  of  smoke — "  Oh,  yea  !  bo  I  have  heard.  If  you  warn  me 
DOW,  and  find  me  smoking  at  .the  nezt  station,  it  will  be  forty 
sbilliogB,  All  right  I  Two  minutes  behind  time,  guard.  We'll 
have  another  smaah  if  you  don't  look  sharp  ! " 

I  gave  B  little  shudder.  I  thought  of  the  poor  sufferers  who 
coald  not  be  moved  In  those  sad  little  rooms.  The  train  was 
moving  on,  and  as  I  looked  out  of  the  window  along  the  platform, 
I  saw  Mr.  Bates  running  out  of  the  Station  Hotel  towards  the 
carriages.     It  was  too  late  ;  he  did  not  eren  see  me. 

"What  do  you  see — the  head  master  and  all  the  police  of 
Sweatenbam,  eh )     You're  safe  for  the  present,  anyway." 

'■  No.  It  was  actually  my  guardian.  No  doubt  he  has  come  to 
look  after  me.  He  has  heard  from  Sweatenham,  and  perhaps  be 
lua  seen  my  name  in  the  accounts  in  the  papers." 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now.  Tou  will  not  be  able  to  tele- 
graph till  we  get  to  London,  or,  perhaps,  not  even  then,  as  Langley 
nay  be  closed.  Now  we  will  go  to  work  ;  and  if  I  ask  you  a 
qnettion  now  and  then,  you  won't  mind,  I  hope  % " 

He  produced  a  lamp  out  of  his  bag,  fastened  it  to  the  cloth 
lining  of  the  carriage,  lighted  it,  and,  opening  a  little  book,  began 
lo  write,  balancing  it  on  his  hand,  as  the  carriage  rocked  to  and 
fcDBt  express  speed. 

"Yes,''  he  remarked;  "this  is  all  new  to  yon — new  to  most 
people  till  they  see  it.  Of  the  thousands  who  will  read  at  their 
breakfast- tables  to-morrow  morning  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings 
"( that  coroner's  jury  so  many  miles  away,  not  one,  probably,  will 
'  think  how  it  baa  been  produced.  They  fancy  it  comes  of  itself, 
lite  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  I  daresay.  I  won't  be  in  bed  till  four 
in  the  morning.  There's  only  one  comfort  I  have — the  editor  will 
lieup  later  than  I !" 
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"  Loudon  at  last  1  Here  we  are,  ntj  j'oung  friend.  It  strikes 
me  the  best  tiling  7011  can  do  is  to  take  a  shake  down  at  my 
chamben.  It's  late,  you  know.  They  will  ecarcely  like  to  take 
yoa  in  without  luggage — a  lad  like  you — at  the  hotel.  Ton  my 
word,  it's  the  best  thing  you  can  do.  Here,  come  along.  Porter  ! 
a  portmantean,  marked  '  S,'  from  Langley.  Get  a  oab ;  look 
sharp  ! " 

I  was  standing  amidst  a  rash  of  people.  The  train  bad  burst 
like  a  shell  and  sent  them  forth.     What  could  I  do  better! 

"  I  thank  you  ;  but ■" 

"But  me  no  huts,  as  they  say  on  the  stage  i  hut  oome  along." 

The  shops  were  all  closed.  The  long  lines  of  the  lamps  kept 
watch  and  ward  along  the  streets.  I  looked  out  into  the  nighty 
and  wondered  if  there  were  any  of  those  I  saw  flitting  along  as 
desolate  as  I  felL  How  little  I  knew  1  The  bells  were  chiming 
for  midnight. 

"  Do  yon  hear  1  '  Turn  again,  runaway  !  Go  back  to  Sweaten- 
bam  I '  Is  that  what  they  are  saying  1  Well,  you  must  have  one 
day  in  London,  at  all  events." 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  streets  and  the  guardian  lights  were 
filing  on  and  on  with  us  as  we  passed.  My  companion  obserred 
me  in  silence. 

"  Yes ;  yoa  may  well  stare.  That  ia  a  scene  for  a  civilized 
CliriBtian  people— the  envy  of  surrounding  nations — to  show  to 
the  world.  That's  the  end  of  the  Haymarket — the  beginniog  and 
end  of  many  a  young  gentleman  about  town,"  he  said.  "  There  is 
the  chorus — '  Murder  I  police  ! '  Women  aoreaming— men  fighting 
— oaths  and  laughter.  It's  too  early  for  the  tide  to  run  to  its 
height  yet." 

The  glare  and  the  lights,  and  the  tumult  of  voices — the  stre^- 
gling  figures — the  whirling  crowd  of  men  and  women — passed 
away.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  threading  a  maze  of  monster  carts, 
piled  up  with  the  spoils  of  the  field,  drawn  up  by  the  aide  of  low 
colonnades,  we  passed  down  a  narrow  lane,  then  by  a  church, 
then  under  a  grimy  archway,  and  drew  up  at  a  dark  grey,  iron- 
knobbed  gate.  My  oompanion  got  out  and  knocked.  The  gate 
slowly  opened ;  and  as  I  was  wondering  whether  he  was  some 
great  lord  who  was  acting  the  part  of  the  humble  swain  in  Moore's 
ballad,  he  said — "  Here  we  are  in  the  Temple.  Come  along.  Bring 
up  the  portmanteau,  cabby.     Top  floor,  1,  Old  Court." 

It  was  a  great  quadrangle  surrounded  by  sombre  valla  witb 
many  doors  and  windowa 

"  This  b  our  quarter,"  he  said.  "  We  are  among  bigwigs,  I  can 
tell  you.     Look!     Do  you  see  that  name  over  the  door — *Mr. 
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Twuter't  That's  Twiet«r,  Q.C.  Great  pnotioe  He  liu — tea 
thoDBUicI  a  year  at  leaet.  There's  Skittles,  the  parliament  or j  ntaa. 
He  makes  as  ranch.     Sex.t  landing — up  again  ;  and  here  we  are." 

He  turned  the  key  in  a  battered  old  black  door,  over  which  was 
written,  "Mr.  Torriniftoii  Grnbb,  Mr.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  Mr.  Tredgold,  Mr.  Standish." 

"  There's  a  lol^  isn't  there ) "  he  asked,  smiling.  "  But  we  are 
cot  all  ia  at  present.  They  pay  the  rent  and  keep  their  oames  up. 
I  ftm  the  monardi  of  all  I  aarvey.  There's  no  one  to  dispitts  my 
riglil  but  the  treasurer  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  Now  then,  cabby,  pnt  down  that  portmanteau.  I  want 
to  go  on  to  the  Bereulea  office.  I'll  be  down  in  a  minute.  Mind 
jour  head  against  that  doorway.  Jjook.  out  for  the  step — all  right. 
And  here  we  are." 

I  had  been  led  through  a  small  passnge,  and  found  myself  in  a 
Urge,  low-roofed  room,  surroonded  with  book- shelves  and  old 
prints.  A  round  table,  covered  with  papers,  and  letters,  and 
books,  stood  iu  the  centre  ;  and  three  easy  chairs,  an  old  sofa,  and 
a  reading-desk,  completed  the  furniture.  Over  the  chimney-piece 
was  a  very  sombre  looking-glass,  stuck  full  of  old  cards,  bills,  and 
letters.  The  chimney-piece  was  garnished  with  pipes  of  clay 
and  meerschaum  ;  above  it  were  sets  of  foils,  masks,  and  boxing- 
gloves. 

Standish  opened  a  door  and  let  me  get  a  glimpse  of  a  tiny 
bedroom,  from  which  he  emerged  with  a  pile  of  blankets  and  a 
pillow. 

"Now,"  he  said,  as  he  arranged  them  on  the  sofa,  "I  install  yon 
m  full  posaeauon,  to  have  and  to  hold  as  long  as  you  like — your 
bed  is  ready  inude.  fon  will  find  everything  that  luxury  can 
suggest  or  wealth  procure  in  that  cuplx^rd ;  you  can  take  the 
goods  the  gods  provide  yon,  aided  by  the  goddess  of  Pli?Dty,  Mrs. 
Chandler.  This  ia  the  key  of  the  wine,  which  is.  the  only  thing  I 
dsre  not  trust  to  my  deity,  for  if  I  did  she  would  leave  me  poor 
indeed.  There  are  more  books  than  yon  can  read  to-night ;  there 
is  a  boot-jack.  If  you  hear  a  noise  in  the  morning  don't  mind  it ; 
I  nhall  be  coming  in  at  all  hours.  We  will  get  a  fellow  to  look  at 
fonr  cuts  in  the  morning.     Sleep  well — good  night." 

And  with  a  cheerful  laugh  he  closed  the  door ;  I  heard  his 
light  step  bounding  down-staira  past  Twister,  Q.O.,  and  then  all 
vas  silent 

It  was  to  little  purpose  I  sat  and  thonght,  for  my  mind  wan- 
dered away  to  the  past,  and  then  dwelt  on  the  impossible  project, 
which  I  scarcely  could  shape  to  my  own  mind.  In  that  profound 
solitude  I  could  not  believe  I  was  ia  London.     I  went  to  the 
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wiadow ;  there  'was  a  faint  Btreftk  of  light  in  the  ety ;  spiree 
inaumerable  ;  a  forest  of  steeples  and  chimney-pots  ;  a  great  dome 
rising  to  the  sky,  on  the  summit  of  which  h  ball  and  cross  were 
warming  into  colour ;  a  grey,  cold  stream,  on  which  black  barges 
floated  away  past  the  angle  of  the  walla  which  bounded  my  view. 
These  grew  out  of  u  shadowy  background,  and  that  was  all.  It 
might  be  a  dream  of  a  city  of  the  old  and  bygone  world,  ia  some 
occult  desert.  Hark  I  there  is  a  sound  at  last.  It  is  a  song— a 
very  busky  sort  of  vocalizatioa,  joyous  withal.  It  echoes  through 
the  court  below,  and  as  it  comes  nearer,  "  We  won't  go  home  till 
morning  !  we  won't  go  Lome  till  morning  ! "  Well,  go  home  now. 
It  is  morning  alreatly.  The  sparrows  twitter  in  the  eaves  and  in 
the  trees  which  uplift  their  leafy  honours  round  the  walls  of 
brick  :  their  day's  work  is  before  them.  The  growing  light  as  it 
strengthens  struggles  with  the  smoky  arms  raised  from  their 
chimney  cradles  to  smother  it.  As  I  lay  down  on  the  stranger's 
bed  I  felt  I  had  coosigned  him  to  the  ancient  sofa  ;  and  thanking 
heaven  for  its  meroiea,  I  felt  thankful  too  that  in  this  waste  bo 
full  of  life  I  was  not  quite  cut  off  from  hnmaD  sympathy. 
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HOW  I  BEODT  TO  FIHD   I  AU  UISTAKEN. 

"  A  ND  so  you  slept  well ) "  exclaimed  Standish,  as  we  sat  at 
J\_  breakfast ;  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  and  I  kept  yoa  coni' 
pany  ;  but  I  was  half  inclined  to  wake  you  up  to  punish  your 
disobedience,  when  I  Eaw  you  had  taken  my  sofa,  and  did  not  go 
to  bed  as  I  ordered  you.  Look  ;  juat  twelve  o'clock  1  We  were 
both  tired — Another  slice  of  tongue  !  No.  Mrs.  Chandler,  yoa 
may  clear  away,  and  then  go  over  and  ask  Mr.  Chick  to  step 
across  here.  I'll  smoke  a  pipe  whilst  you  tell  me  your  plans — if 
you  like,  that  is — and  we'll  see  if  I  can  bo  of  any  use  to  you.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  till  five  o'clock,  when  I  must  go  to  Hall,  to 
add  a  dinner  more  to  my  legal  qualifications  for  the  outer  bar. 
There  is  '  no  house'  to-night,  and  I  vote  we  go  to  some  place  to 
spend  the  evening,  when  you  get  some  clothes  to  appear  in." 
"  There  is  a  great  difficulty  about  telling  you  my  plans,  Mr. 

"  Then  we  must  form  some.  A  man  or  a  boy  without  a  plan 
for  the  day  or  the  year  before  him  is  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder : 
it's  odds  if  he  ever  reaches  any  port.    He  veers  about  on  the  ooeau  of 
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liie,  goes  down  at  last  in  a  Btortn,  or  is  lost  on  some  ragged  coaat. 
Wb;  did  you  come  to  Ijondon  1  Too  muBt  hare  come  for  some 
purpose  1 " 

"Why,  the  truth  is,  I  got  weary  of  Sweateafaam.  I  waa 
alwaja  in  figtta — tie  fellows  laughed  at  me  bo.  I  did  not 
like  to  weary  my  guardian  with,  oomplainta,  and  I  thought  I 
would  just  bolt  away  and  see  if  I  could  not  do  something  lor 

"A-h  !  doing  something  for  one's  self.  That  is  a  fatal  phrase 
when  it  means  nothing— or  nothing  definite.  Now  look  at  me  : 
I  am  aa  friendless  a  poor  devil  as  ever  lived.  My  father  waa 
rained  when  I  was  a  child,  and  died  soon  after  my  mother,  who 
conld  not  bear  to  witness  his  poverty.  I  was  brought  np  at  my 
grandfather's  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  kindly  Scot  enough ;  but  he 
bated  my  &ther.  His  own  mother  was  Irish,  but  he  never  could 
quite  forgive  his  daughter  for  marrying  one  of  the  country.  When 
be  died,  we'  discovered  he  had,  with  all  his  Scottish  caution, 
been  living  on  the  interest  of  a  large  sum  he  supposed  to  be 
iDTested  securely ;  whilst  the  rascally  writer  had  been  wasting  it 
in  speculations,  and  merely  paid  him  the  imaginary  dividends. 
There  was  I  at  seventeen  dependent  on  a  poor  old  lady  with  grand 
notions  and  habits,  and  three  annts  who  had  done  their  beat  to 
spoil  me.  There  waa  just  enough  for  them  to  starve  on  in  decent^, 
and  of  course  I  had  to  look  ont  for  uiyaetf.  I  waa  near  enlisting  ; 
bat  one  morning  I  saw  a  fellow  through  the  palings  of  the  barrack 
ontaide  the  town  where  we  lived  getting  a  flogging.  I  thought 
•rith  horror  of  a  life  spent  with  Buch  men  aa  I  aaw  swarming 
about  the  lowest  pnblic-houaea  in  the  lowest  streets  of  the  city. 
I  tamed  from  the  army.  Then  1  was  too  big  to  enter  the  navy 
even  if  I  had  had  any  one  with  interest  to  get  me  into  the 
eervice.  And  the  merchant  sailors  I  saw  did  not  give  me  the 
idea  that  they  would  be  nice  oompaniona  for  life  either.  Am  I 
boring  yon  t  " 

"Ob,  no,  Mr.  Standish,  indeed  yon  are  not !  Fray  go  on."  I 
*as  listening,  indeed,  with  the  greatest  interest,  for  here  I  was 
face  to  face  with  a  man  who  had  aomething  to  tell  by  which  I 
might  shape  my  conrse. 

"  Well,  I  waa  pretty  well  np  in  clasucs,  mathematics,  and  that 
•art  of  thing.  I  got  a  idtuation  as  a  tutor  in  a  family.  You  stare  I 
It  was  pleasant  enough  ;  but,  unfortunately,  one  fine  day  little 

Mils Well,  there'a  no  use  in  mentioning  names — came  home 

from  her  finishing'Schoul :  a  sentimental,  foolish  young  person, 
with  soft  eyes,  and  long  ringlets,  and  a  eilly  smile.  'Gad !  how 
ihat  prl  persecuted  me  with  her  bluahes  !     And  her  drooping 
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eyelids  t  And  her  eigba  I  And  her  little  ambuscades — mnning 
out  of  one  room  or  the  other  aa  I  was  on  the  landing  or  on  the 
Btaira  I  To  make  my  story  short,  I  had  to  leave  a  comfortable 
sort  of  hoase  and  nice  people,  for  the  little  goose  wanted  to  run 
away  with  me. — Just  imagine,  she  sixteen  and  I  a  year  older  1 — 
TOwed  ahe  would  die  if  I  didn't.  But  she's  married  and  baa  two 
children  now.  She  cut  me  dead  at  the  opera  the  other  night  aa  I 
waa  unconsciously  staring  op  from  the  pit  into  her  box.      vfell,  I 

got  a  place  in  a  school " 

"  As  a  master,  Mr.  Standish  I 

I  thought  of  Mr.  CuQe,  poor  Mona.  Ije  'Bceni,  Saell,  and  all  the 
other  helpless  siifferers  who  were  bullied,  plotted  agtunst,  and  evil 
entreated  day  and  night  by  the  orafty  little  conspirators,  on  whom 
they  took  mean  vengeance  when  fortune  &Toured  them, 

"  Wasn't  it  a  miserable  life,  sir !" 

"  It  WHS  not  quite  the  most  enjoyable  existence  in  the  world, 
but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  my  duty,  with  God's  help.  I 
resolved  from  the  very  first  to  go  to  the  bar,  for  I  had  an  instinct 
which  told  me  there  were  the  makings  of  a  lawyer  here  (he  touched 
bis  bold  open  brow  with  his  finger).  Hang  me  if  the  bead-master's 
daughter  didn't  take  to  worry  me  !  She  used  to  bother  me  with 
bouquets  and  idiotic  venies ;  and  Mrs.  Syntax  aided  and  abetted 
her.  Among  my  father's  devices  for  pla;^ing  the  deuce  with  him- 
self was  the  famous  one  of  establishing  a  claim  to  a  dormant  title — 
an  Irish  peerage,  Standiah  of  Turvey.  My  grandfather,  used  to 
get  furious  at  the  notion.  'An'  if  ye  geet  it,  what  the  de'il  wad 
ye  do  wi'  it  1  To  be  a  peer  without  ony  policies  is  bad  enoo'j 
but  to  be  an  Airiab  laird  without  a  aaxpence  I  The  man's  a 
dreeveiia"  lunatiek  !'  I  had  a  whole  lot  of  papers  of  my  father's, 
and  old  law  books  with  the  Turvey  coronet  on  them,  and  Lord 
knows  what  else  which  he  had  inherited.  So  Missie  got  it  into 
her  head  that  I  was  a  young  lord  in  disguise,  dying  for  love  of  her, 
though  too  modest  to  avow  it.  I  was  fairly  obliged  to  fly  agiUD. 
It's  too  ridiculous,  isn't  it  t  You  think  I'm  a  vain  fellow  telling 
you  all  thid  I  Eh  I  Well,  then,  I  came  to  London;  I  gave 
lessons  in  everything  I  knew,  and  took  lessons  in  shorthand  and 
all  sorts  of  things  I  thought  would  be  of  use  t«  me.  I  toiled 
night  and  day — I  wrote  in  magHzines — till  I  scraped  up  money 
enough  to  enl«r  my  name  at  the  Temple.  I  shall  be  called  this 
year  please  God,  and  I  have  an  engagement  as  reporter  on  2%» 
Hercides,  which  gives  me  bread  and  butter,  and  enables  me  to  dis- 
pense with  '  grinding '  or  tutoring.  All  this  time  I  was  helping 
the  poor  old  women.    They  are  living  in  a  small  village  in  Prance 
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for  economy  eake ;  &nd  the^  send  me  over  wonderful  iiij;htc»ps 
aad  slippers  and  Bmokin^capB,  which  I  have  to  pay  tremendoua 
freights  npon,  bo  that  I  coald  fit  out  a  college.  There's  nty  case. 
There  is  only  one  drawback  to  it,  I  atn  horribly  in  love  ;  and 
my  folly  will  culminate  in  the  gigantic  delicious  roiatake  I  am 
going  to  make,  as  soon  as  I  am  called,  of  marrying  the  sweetest, 
loTeliest  girl  who  never  had  a  penny.  But  I  do  not  despair  even 
then.     Well,  what  do  yon  think  of  that  t" 

There  was  a  frankneu  abont  the  yonng  man.  which  was 
irresietible.  I  was  about  to  open  my  lips  and  my  heart  to  him, 
vhen  the  mysteriona  pernon  styled  "  Mrs.  Chandler,"  who  looked 
like  a  handle  of  old  clothes  on  a  crooked  stick  covered  by  a 
bonnet,  annonnced  "  Dr,  Chick,"  A  shabby  young  man,  with  a 
Tery  Blrong  smell  of  tobacco  radiating  from  him,  even  through  the 
fames  of  Standish's  pipe,  presented  himself,  and  listened  to  the  ex- 
planation of  my  case  with  immenM  gravity.  Dr.  Chick  first 
examined  my  hand  and  my  knee,  and  dressed  the  cuts  and 
ibranons  which  were  healing  fast.  Then  be  put  his  hands  on 
his  knees,  and  looking  intently  into  my  &oe,  inquired,  "  And 
wliat  are  yon  going  to  ask  1     What's  your  figure  1" 

"  I  don't  underBland  yon,  sir  T" 

"What  do  yon  expect  1  I  can  prove  a  good  deal  of  injury  if 
your  governor  is  obliged  to  go  into  court.  If  I  was  you,  I 
WDQldu't  stir  out  till  it  came  to  trial.  I  could  swear  you  kept 
jonT  room.  And  who  knows — with  proper  treatment  there  might 
be  erysipelas  !  Oh  dear  me,  snch  damages  as  you  may  have  ! 
Quite  a  lucky  young  fellow,  'pon  my  word  !  Ah  !  I  never  light 
on  snch  chances,  though  I  go  in  excursion  trains  at  Easter  and 
Wbitsan,  to  the  seaside  and  back,  and  take  six  hours  of  the 
briny  for  half-a-crown,  as  if  the  most  of  them  that  go  hadn't 
more  appetite  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with." 

Dr.  Chick  took  his  departnre  after  a  whispered  interview  with 
my  host. 

"  Well,"  qnoth  Standiah,  with  Lis  pipe  still  in  full  power — 
"well?     And  so  you  were  going  to  tell  me " 

I  told  Lim  all  I  could  bear  to  tell ;  niy  grandfathei^s  death, 
poverty  at  home,  my  troubles  and  coDtentions  at  school  and  at 
wllegB,  my  longing  to  see  the  world  and  retrieve  our  fortnoes. 

'*  And  suppose,  now,  we  find  out  Sir  Kichard  Desmond  for  yon, 
vbftt  will  yon  get  him  to  do  1 "  he  asked,  rather  severely,  wheu  I 
had  finished  my  story.  "  Yon  have  ran  off  from  your  collie 
betaose  yon  couldn't  stand  a  little  chaff,  and  you  have  evaded  a 
mm  who  was  kind  to  you  in  order  to  seek  out  one  who  doesn't 
care  for  you.    Besides,  instead  of  being  so  discontented,  you  ought  to 
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be  one  of  the  happiest  fello'wsin  the  world.  You  huve  fijends;  yon 
have  enough  to  prevent  your  etarving ;  you  need  not  depend  oa 
any  one — at  least  you  can  get  a'profeeaion — do  anything  you  please. 
And  you  go  and  sell  your  clothes  and  run  off  from  college  and 
distress  that  worthy  Mr.  Bates  I  He  nill  be  hunting  you  all  over 
London ;  uo  doubt  he  came  up  by  the  next  train,  and  will  go  to 
Sir  Bichard  Desmond's  if  Maws  baa  not  given  him  my  address." 

"You  do  not  understand  me,  Mr.  Standish.  Tt  is  because  IMr. 
Bates  is  so  kind  I  do  not  like  troubling  him.  Sir  Bichard  w-ill 
not  be  at  all  put  out  by  anything  I  do.  Stilt,  you  are  light ;  I 
ought  not  to  do  anythiog  to  diatreas  Mr.   Bates.      I  will  not 

Standish  took  down  a  "  Court  Guide," 

"  '  Desmond,  jHoeas,  Colonel,  Clargea  Street,  10,  Oriental  Club.' 
Indian,  I  suppose.  '  Desmond,  John,  Jermyn  Street ;  Desmond, 
Balph,  Albany,  White's ;  Desmond,  Sir  Bichard,  Bart. ;  Miss 
Desmond,  207,  Grosvenor  Street.'  There  he  is.  I  never  knew 
there  were  so  many  Desmonds  in  London ;  no  one  ever  knows 
till  one  looks.  We  can  call  there.  And  we  can  send  to  Langley 
Station.  And  you  must  write  there  as  well  as  to  Dublin.  I 
think  you  should  send  a  few  lines  to  old  Moody  at  Sweateuham, 
whom  you  admit  to  have  been  a  just  sort  of  fellow.  Ay,  and  I 
would  make  it  up  by  a  letter  to  all  the  fellows  you've  quarrelled 
with,  whom  you  don't  think  ill  of.  Write  before  we  go  out,  and 
meantime  I'll  just  see  if  I  can't  rig  you  out  a  little  decently,  for 
it  wou't  do  for  you  to  make  your  bow  to  London  society  in  that 
costume." 

He  went  out  with  a  pleasant  smile.  I  sat  down  and  tried  to 
write,  but  my  thoughts  wandered  far  away,  Standish  told  me  1 
ought  to  be  happy  !  He  did  not  know- — how  could  he  p — what 
mj  heart  yearned  for.  Far  away  ia  that  little  French  village 
there  were  fond  souls,  who  loved  Ijim  tenderly,  and  whose  prayera 
were  for  ever  shielding  him.  Who  cared  for  me  1  Mr.  Bates 
was  not  of  my  kith  and  kin.  He  was  very  kind,  but  I  could  not 
love  him.     No !     Beyond  the  seas  in  that  distant  land 

Standish  was  back  with  a  great  bale  borne  by  a  porter. 

"Hereia  all, the  outfitter's  people  could  think  of.  Are  your 
letters  ready  ?  We  can  finish  them  afterwards.  Now  let  us  try 
on  jour  toggery.  Shirts  I  We'll  take  half  a  dozen  of  them. 
That  jacket  is  marvellous.  Bravo  I  They  must  have  been  made 
for  you — hat,  boots,  and  all.  We'll  get  the  old  things  done  up. 
And  now  we'll  go  forth  in  all  our  glory  and  astonish  Loudon." 

London  rather  astonished  me.  If  a  straw  as  it  is  whirled  along 
in  a  mill-tace  could  reflect  on  its  situation  it  probably  would  not 
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f^l  much  concern.  Why  should  it )  What  matter  where  it  is 
goiog,  at  what  speed,  or  with  what  companions  1  What  could  it 
ever  hope  to  be,  mill-wheel  or  not,  but  a  straw  t  But  man 
pbilosophizes  about  himself  and  his  fellows  as  they  are  swept  down 
ia  the  flood.  He  wonders  where  all  these  people  come  from,  and 
where  and  how  thej  live,  and  where  they  are  going  in  such  a 
hanj,  as  he  is  borne  in  the  struggling  maas,  which  is  such  a  subject 
of  cariosity  to  each  of  its  infinite  atoms. 

"Sir  Bjchard  Desmond  ia  not  in  London,"  said  the  porter. 
"We  expect  him  back  to-morrow  night,  but  Miss  Desmond  is  in 
and  her  niece." 

"EUs  a  gentleman  named  Bates  been  calling  here  lately,  may  I 
takt" 

"Batesl — Mr.  Bates,  of  Dublin!  Yes,  here  is  a  card  he  left 
early  this  morning."  (He  took  one  from  a  card-plate,  and  read, 
"Mr.  Bates,  23,  Dominick  Street.")  "He's  stopping  at  Fenton's. 
He  saw  the  ladies  and  went  away  in  a  great  hurry — ia  inquiring 
after  a  youngster  who  ran  away  from  school — Master  Brady — a 
ward  of  Sir  Bichard's.     Perhaps  you  know  something  of  him  9  " 

I  felt  my  cheekfi  reddening.  All  the  time  I  was  wondering, 
"What  will  Mary  Butler  say  when  she  hears  I  have  run  off  from 
acbool  ? "  I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  had  a  chance  of 
telUng  her  my  own  tale. 

"  If  Mr.  Bates  call»  ag^D,  pray  show  him  this  card.  Now  we'll 
go  to  Fenton'a." 

Mr.  Batea  had  breakiasted,  "  gone  oat  early."  He  had  not 
been  in  unce,  and  had  left  no  message,  except  that  he  was  going 
away  that  evening.  We  drove  off  to  the  Temple.  Inaide  the 
letter-box  was  a  <Std  of  Mr.  Bates's,  and  below  his  address  there 
WM  a  pencilled  inquiry, "  Have  yon  seen  Mr.  Brady  t " 

I  was  led  about  in  a  reverie  from  place  to  place  by  Standisb, 
"ho  sent  off  notes  and  lef^  measages  iadefatigably,  but  my  guardian 
was  not  to  b«  found.  Standiah  proposed  to  take  me  to  an  early 
dinner  at  a  literary  clnb  of  which  he  was  a  member,  called  "  The 
AddJBon,"  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  Fenton's  with  an  invita- 
tion for  Mr.  Bates. 

"You  will  meet  some  strange  fellows,  I  dare  say.  But  Mr. 
Bates,  if  he  be  the  man  I  take  him,  would  like  the  chance  of 
meeting  men  most  of  whom  have  more  brains  than  money. 

The  club  met  in  a  long,  narrow,  ill-lighted  room,  np  a  corkscrew 
staircase ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  panels,  each  of  which 
belonged  to  a  member,  who  followed  his  taste  and  fancy  in  the 
subject  of  decorations.  Some  were  filled  by  screens  covered  with 
wraps ;  othersi  contained  portraits  or  landscapes  ;  others  coata  ' 
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arms  and  bita  of  eUtMerie,  well  or  ill  drawn  and  coloured. 
Amongst  these  panela  one  riveted  my  eye — it  was  a  light  sketchy 
oil  painting  of  a  woman  in  a  gorgeous  Onentol  dress,  seated  in  a 
diran,  with  a  long  pipe  in  her  mouth,  lazily  puffing  out  a  little 
Tiebnlii  of  Brooke,  and  surronnded  by  fmiita  in  Tases,  and  piles  of 
shawls,  and  gold  and  silver  veSBels. 

"  Do  you  think  it  good ) "  asked  Standish.  "  That's  Jolijfo's 
paneL  He's  a  Yankee  painter — a  very  good  fellow  ;  but  he  pulls 
the  bow  like  a  Parthian." 

"It  is  very  like  some  one  I  know — that  is,"  I  stammered,  "& 
picture  of  some  one  I  have  seen.     Fray  ask  who  it  is." 

"  Jolifle,  my  young  friend  wants  to  know  who  your  Eaatem 
beauty  is.  He  is  mnch  struck  by  a  resemblance  to  some  one  be 
fimcies  he  knows.     It  has  just  been  put  up,  I  was  telling  faim." 

"  Ah !  she  was  something  like,  I  can  tell  you,  my  Mahometan 
PrinoeSB.  That  is  only  a  copy  of  my  picture  made  for  a  great 
Indian  &iend  of  mine,  for  which  he  gave  me  a  lakh  of  rupees. 
It's  like,  though  it  has  not  the  fire  of  the  origioaL  Poor 
Mohtee  I " 

"  Is  the  lady  dead,  then,  dr)  " 

"  Kot  that  I  know  of.  But  the  Kawab  was  an  awful  jealous 
wretch,  and  he'd  just  aa  soon  have  chopped  her  up  as  look  at  her. 
Led  her  a  horrid  life  at  times,  though  she  retJly  governed  the 
place  for  him." 

"  And  who  was  she,  may  I  ask  t " 

"A  Circassian,  I  think.  But  there's  no  saying.  After  the 
ffawab  saw  her  smiling  at  me,  I  only  was  let  take  peeps  just  to 
complete  my  sketch  for  the  picture." 

"  And  where  did  you  see  her,  sir,  and  how  long  ago  1 " 

"  Why,  in  the  Nav&fa's  palace,  at  Pergunnahpore,  to  .be  sure, 
last  jear — no ;  it's  two  years  ago  now  nearly." 

"Yon  are  absolutely  eating  nothing  1"  said  Standish,  as  we  sat 
at  dinner,  "  You've  lost  your  heart  to  that  great  fat  singing  girl, 
whom  JotiSe  gave  a  few  rupees  to  for  a  sitting,  and  has  dressed  up 
with  all  those  splendours  out  of  the  resources  of  his  imagination." 

I  suppose  there  were  witty  men  at  table,  certainly  there  waa 
much  laughter ;  but  X  was  busy  staring  and  wondering  at  the 
likeness  in  the  panel  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  though  there 
seemed  to  glare  out  from  it  a  mocking,  cruel,  stony  glance,  in 
answer  to  my  eager  gaze.  One  member  of  the  club — a  small  weak 
man,  whose  head  was  so  set  on  his  rounded  shoulders  that  it  was, 
as  it  were,  thrust  out  at  you,  at  times  fascinated  me  by  the  glitter 
of  his  eye  and  his  weird  features.  It  was  a  singular  face ;  the 
thick  hair,  pushed  back  from  the  forehead,  fell  in  a   mauelike 
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abode  behind  his  ears ;  his  eyebrows,  ahsggy  and  fall,  were  set 
oTer  the  ejee  as  clouds  overlie  the  lightning,  and  when  he  spoke 
they  were  lifted  somewhat,  and  the  eyelid  rcwe  j  then  the  features 
gleamed  on  yon,  filled  with  a  kind  of  radiance ;  the  pupils  were 
hterally  charged  with  fire  ;  the  thin,  curved,  flexible  lips  opened  ; 
the  shaft,  quick  and  dazssling  as  the  electric  flash  itael^  was 
lannched — the  thunder  followed,  and  the  face  slept  again. 

A  waiter  brought  in  a  letter  for  Standish,  who  opened  it,  and 
handed  me  a  note  from  Mr.  Bates. 

"  Fentoa'a,  7  p.m. 

"Mt  ceab  Tebehce,^!  must  leave  town  to  Bee  Sir  Richard 
Deemond  at  once,  on  urgent  business.  1  enclose  you  some  money 
till  I  return  in  a  day  or  two,  when  we  will  decide  what  is  best  to 
be  done,  as  yon  don't  like  Sweatenham,  Why  didn't  yon  tell  me  1 
I  am  very  glad  you  escaped,  and  acted  so  well  in  that  dreadful 
smash.  Mr.  Standish  will,  perhaps,  be  kind  enough  to  get  you 
lodgings,  and  I  have  ordered  clothes,  &c,  to  he  sent  to  you. 
Should  you  need  anything,  go  to  MesarB,  Frotheroe  &  Clark,  of 
15,  Bedford  Place,  and  ask  to  see  Mr,  Clark,  who  knows  all  about 
jou.  Not  a  moment  to  spare.  I  have  been  after  you  all  day,  and 
am  overwhelmed  in  business  ;  but  I  must  say  I  do  not  think  yoa 
acted  well  in  leaving  college  without  a  warning  word  beforehand 
to 

"  Your  aflTectbnate  guardian, 

"  J.  Bates.  " 

"And  BO  I'm  to  take  care  of  youl"  said  Standish.  "Mr. 
Bates  is  good  enough  to  say  Mr.  Maws  spoke  of  me  in  the  highest 
terms.  It  looks  like  brie&  to  come  in  the  Great  ^forth  and 
South  Janction  Company.  Let  me  see.  What  do  you  say  if  we 
go  to  the  opera  !  It  must  be  the  gallery,  though,  for  you  have  no 
dien  dobhes." 

I  was  glad  to  escape  &om  the  Evil  Eye.  There  was  a  great 
pRSB  of  vehicles  as  we  passed  out  of  a  narrow  street,  and  our 
*»b  grated  alongside  a  carriage  in  which  sat  an  old  lady  with  a 
peevish  face,  overlapping  a  companion  in  her  swelling  drapery. 

"  Mind  where  you  are  driving  to,  cabman,"  shouted  the  coach- 

"  Mind  yereelf,  cauliflower-wig,  and  keep  your  own  ride," 
mred  the  cabman. 

There  was  a  slight  collision,  our  cab  cannoned  oS*  the  massive 
wheel  of  the  family  coach,  and  as  the  old  lady  turned  I  perceived 
it  was  Miss  Desmond,  in  greater  state  than  usual,  and  that  she 
had  been  eclipung  none  other  than  Mary  Butler.     The  coachmar 
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irliipped  his  horses,  and  in  anotber  moment  palled  ahead  into  ■ 
lioe  of  carriages,  whilst  our  driver  was  brought  to  and  engaged 
in  a  brisk  dialogue  with  a  cumber-taking  policeman. 

"  What  a  beautiful  face  I  "  exolaimed  Standiah.  "Did  you  see 
her)" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  did.  I  know  her,  too.  That  was  Mias  Butler, 
Sir  Kichard  Desmond's  niece." 

"She  is  esquisite.  How  calm  she  was,  keeping  that  old  panot 
beside  her,  who  was  chattering  and  fluttering  all  her  feathere,  in 
order.     They  are  going  to  the  opera,  I  suppose." 

We  mounted  up  and  up,  and  at  length  came  to  a  region  high 
above  the  amber  glories  of  the  boxes,  fresh  in  their  new  silks  and 
eatins,  just  as  the  curtain  was  opening  on  the  first  scene  of  the 
opera  of  a  new  composer — one  Giuseppe  Verdi.  Far  down  below 
me,  after  nny  eyes  had  become  accustomed  to  the  glare,  I  saw  Mary 
Butler  seated,  half  concealed  by  the  curtains  of  her  box,  with  h^ 
eyes  fixed  on  the  stage. 

You  may  imagine  what  were  the  sensations  of  a  raw  Irish  lad 
who  is  taken  to  the  opera  for  the  first  time.  I  was  in  a  trance, 
in  "which  tlie  senses  were  lapt  in  thrilling  pleasure,  unbroken 
save  by  the  hateful  fall  of  the  curtain  and  the  buia  of  the 
people  talking  between  the  acta,  and  in  some  mysterious  way 
Mary  Butler  was  mingled  with  my  delight.  What  would  I  have 
cared  for  the  opera  bad  she  not  been  there  1  Suddenly  she  had 
vanished — the  box  was  empty, 

"I  saw  the  parrot  peck  at  her  and  carry  her  off  just  now," 
observed  Standiah.  "  I  could  aloiost  hear  her  sigh  through  my 
glass  as  she  turned  from  the  stage.  The  parrot  was  in  great 
agitation,  and  your  fair  friend's  colour  changed  as  she  spoke  to 
her.  She  left  her  bouquet  behind  her.  They  went  off  in  the 
deuce  of  a  hurry." 

I  was  glad  when  it  was  over.  We  were  in  a  whirlpool  of 
people  at  the  foot  of  the  box-staircase — flowing  drapery,  diamond^ 
pearls,  white  cravats,  black  coats,  A  knot  of  men  were  con- 
versing together  in  tlie  midst  of  the  crowd. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  opera,  Mr.  Skewer t"  a^ed 
Standiah  of  one  of  them. 

"  Opera  1 — call,  that  an  opera  J  Did  you  ever  hear  snch  screech- 
owl  noises  in  your  life  )" 

"Ruin  any  singer  in  the  world;  no  voice  could  Btand  it," 
screamed  Mr.  Kettle. 

"A  mere  trick  of  melody  here  and  there — no  music  in  it," 
growled  Mr.  Rizaio.     "  Choruses  all  in  unison." 

"And  GO  that's  damned,"  quoth  Mr.  Standish,  as  we  jgot  out 
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into  the  arcade.  "  These  men  are  the  great  critics  on  whose  Sat 
the  doom  of  composers  depends — (or  the  time,  at  all  eTents." 

"I  thooght  it  very  beautiful.  What  have  yon  got  there,  Mr. 
Standish ) " 

"  Bat  you  mustn't  think  so  It  can't  be  anything  if  Skewer, 
Kettle,  Rizzio,  and  the  rest  say  it's  not.  That  1 — oh,  that's  the 
bouquet  the  yonng  lady  left.  I  tipped  a  fellow  to  get  it  for  me. 
Here  it  is,  if  you  like  it.  And  now  we'll  get  some  supper  and  go 
home  to  the  Temple." 

I  was  almost  afraid  he  was  going  back  to  "  The  Addison."  I 
dreaded  those  stariog  eyes  ;  but  Staodish  selected  a  quiet  tavern, 
and  as  I  crept  npstairs  after  him  to  our  elevated  residence  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  giving  two  or  three  kisses  to  the  paper  and 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  bouquet,  which  were  only  seen  by  the 
fmUe  gaslight  on  the  landing. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TWO  ESBATS  TO  BEGIK  LIFE. 

IjlARLY  ne^ct  day  I  was  at  Orosvenor  SireeL  The  footman 
li  did  not  know  exactly  what  had  occurred  ;  but  there  was 
bad  news  from  Sir  Bichard  abroad.  He  had  met  with  an  accident, 
or  something  of  the  kind.  Miss  Desmond  and  Miss  Butler  had 
started  by  the  first  train  for  the  Continent. 

Standish  was  out  when  the  cab  deposited  me  in  Temple-lane. 
He  had  left  a  note  to  say  he  would  return  in  the  evening,  and  that 
meantime  he  had  told  Wilkins,  the  Head-Porter,  whom  I  was  to 
inquire  for,  to  have  a  trusty  man  to  go  about  with  me  and  see  the 
sights. 

I  did  not  care  for  sights.  It  is  wonderful  how  young  pet^le 
are  bored  to  death  about  sights  by  persons  T^ho  ought  to  know 
better.  It  is  only  when  one  has  ^ot  accustomed  to  the  greatest 
sight  of  all — the  world  itself,  and  the  creatures  in  it— he  begins 
to  bestow  a  thought  on  the  details.  Still  I  went  about  as  I  was 
told,  at  the  tail  of  the  crowds  led  by  gabbling  vergers.  I  felt 
bow  the  most  sacred  shrines  could  be  rendered  common-place — 
how  "The  Abbey"  would  cease  to  command  veneration,  and 
St,  Paul's  be  turned  into  a  showman's  booth.  Three  days  passed 
in  London,  and  I  saw  all  my  sights. 

I  sat  in  one  of  my  old  musings.  It  was  evident  Mr.  Bates  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  me,  and  yet  he  was  my  best  friend. 
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Manrice  Frendergast  was  a  friend,  {lerhaps,  bat  be  knew  notbing 
of  the  world.  Major  Tnmbun  J — I  could  not  tell  wbere  he  was 
to  be  found.  Jack  Window !  I  bad  searcbed  for  him  ia  vain  in 
the  "  Court  Directory,"  Wonld  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  decide 
before  Mr,  Bates  retamed  f  I  seized  my  hat  and  Sew  downstairs 
in  an  instant. 

When  I  swung  about  in  the  current  of  Fleet-street,  all  the 
plans  I  bad  revolved  in  the  Temple  were  resolved  into  one. 

"  I  want  you  to  drive  me  to  where  they  recruit  for  the  army, 
cabman !  " 

The  man  looked  at  me. 

"  You  don't  want  it  for  yourself  is  it }  A  yonng  gea'elman 
like  yon  must  have  dene  Bomething  before  he'd  go  for  a  sojer." 

The  cabman  stopped  at  the  c<Hiier  of  a  nanow  street,  not  &r 
from  which  rose  the  towers  of  Westminster.  Thei«  were  men 
dressed  in  different  nniforms,  with  canes  in  their  bands,  cockades 
and  streamers  in  their  shakoea — sharp-eyed,  eager-looking  fellows, 
nith  stripes  on  their  arms,  and  ribands  and  medals  on  their 
breasts,  loitering  about  the  pavement  at  this  corner. 

I  bod  Been  the  recruiting  party  at  Kilmoyle,  when  they  took 
off  young  Cempsey,  and  Mat,  our  pantry  boy,  and  I  knew  well 
who  the  men  with  the  gay  ribands  were. 

"  Here's  a  job  for  yoa,  sergeant  ! "  said  the  cabman  to  the 
nearest ;  "  I  brought  him,  and  I  hope  youll  remember  the  bringing 
money." 

The  men.  with  the  rattans  were  around  me  in  a  moment. 

"He's  mine  I "  said  one.     "  Tou  looked  at  me  £nt,  I  thi£k, 

"  No,  he  didn't.  Wasn't  you  the  young  gentlenMtn  as  spoke  to 
me  back  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  made  the  appointment  yester- 
day evening  t " 

I  looked  at  them,  and  eaid  to  the  fitttest — "I  want  to  speak 
to  you,  if  yon  please" 

"  Why,  he's  only  the  lugey  senrioe ;  he  ain't  a  reg'lar  at  aH," 
sxobumed  a  Sergeant  of  Marines. 

"  Tou  know,  Mattocks,  you  ain't  going  to  inveigle  that  yonng 
gentleman  to  have  hie  liver  barnt  out  of  him  t "  ai^ed  a  hoarse- 
voiced  cavalry  man. 

"  And  the  Company  never  pays  nobody,"  observed  another. 

"And  you'll  be  among  a  set  of  blacks  and  savages  if  yoD  take 
on  there,"  shoated  another. 

"  And  here's  fine  hussar  and  dragoon  ridgmenta — the  £.'yBl 
Artillery " 

"  And  here  are  fat  ridgments,  where  they  make  a  smart  chap, 
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if  lie's  »  gentleman  like  yonraelf,  Bergeant,  in  a  few  months, 
wi  give  him  a  commission  for  nothing,  in  less  than  no  time  !  " 

Many  Toicea  were  in  my  ears,  but  Sergeant  Mattocka  had  me 
Ijy  the  arm  and  led  me  down  the  narrow  street  in  which 
soldiers  were  lonnging  ahout  the  dingy  heer-honsea,  and  frowsy 
vomen  were  standing  at  the  doorways.  The  soldiera  as  we  paased 
looked  at  my  captor  envioualy. 

"  There's  Mattocka  again  I " — "  He's  a  yonng  'nn  this  time  ! " — 
"That's  a  thirty  pounder,  Tm  thinking.  Bill!"  The  burly 
sergeant  conducted  me  with  dignity  to  his  particular  quarters  in 
tbe  back  parlour  of  the  "  Wellesley  Arms."  Flaming  placards  of 
mcst  brilliant  young  cavaliers  cleaving  to  the  chine  turbaned  foes 
all  over  jewels,  stuck  in  the  windows,  inviting  all  "  Iiads  of  Spirit 
to  enter  the  moat  noble  service  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company — a  Bounty  of  £5  !^a  Free  Kit ! — a  Free  Passage  1 — 
Speedy  Promotion  !— «  Glorious  Career  ! — Splendid  Prize  Money  ! 
— Full  Fendons  I  " 

The  Honourable  East  India  Company  offered  these  and  many 
other  advantages  to  recruita  for  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  in 
3,  cheerful,  warm  country  full  of  palaces  and  gold  mohare,  pearls 
uid  diamond  mines,  where  snow  and  cold  were  nnknown,  and 
Inhere  at  the  present  moment  there  were  oanaual  prospects,  as 
tbere  was  a  certainty  of  war.  Sergeant  Mattocks  would  open 
that  El  Dorado  to  all  comers. 

The  windows  of  the  "  George  the  Fourth  "  and  of  the  "  Marl- 
borough Arms,"  close  at  hand,  were  given  up  to  similar  annonnce- 
nients  for  the  benefit  of  various  branches  of  the  regular  army. 
Around  these  hostelriea  were  loutish,  uncouth,  shambling  men 
aiii  hoys,  whose  slovenly  bearing  and  poor  attire  offered  a  strong 
tontrast  to  the  spruce,  well  set-up,  jauntily-dressed  "toutera"  for 
the  service  of  the  country. 

"  Whatll  ye  have  to  drink  1 "  quoth  Sergeant  Mattocks,  showing 
»  handfol  of  gold  and  silver.     "  Ouly  name  it." 

'' Nothing,  if  you  please." 

"Then,  Mary  my  dear,  send  in  a  half-pint  of  fine  sherry  wine 
to  my  parlour  till  we  drink  this  dashing,  gallant  young  gentle- 
nan's  health  !  Mary  !  B'l'eve  yon  me !  This  here  young 
gentleman  will  come  back— aye,  afore  two  years  are  out — a  com- 
musiooed  officer.     Mark  my  words. — There  1" 

Tbere  was  a  compassionate  look  in  the  girl's  face  as  she  carried 
in  the  sergeant's  sherry  to  the  den  reeking  with  the  odour  of  spirits, 
and  tobaMo  smoke  and  cheese,  in  which  he  had  his  "  office."  An 
old  leaden  inkstand  and  stumpy  pens,  some  printed  papers,  and  a 
blotting  pad  lay  on  a  table    battered  and  dinted  all  over  with 
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enthusiastic  p«wter  noggiaa.  The  seFgeaot  Borroyed  me  now  more 
closely. 

"And  you  want  to  liet,  Mr.  Brady)  A  good  fighting  name. 
There's  many  of  them  goes  to  glory  in  war  times.  Five  feet  eight, 
X  should  say  ;  and  what  a  cheat  he's  got — teeth  al]  right  1  As 
good  a  bit  of  stuff  as  ever  /  sent — that's  all  I  can  say.  Kot  an 
apprentice )  No !  That'e  all  right.  Parents  living  t  No ! 
Good  ajiain.  Any  gtiardiana  or  guvernors  to  object  or  to  buy  you 
out  t — I  will  risk  it.  Age  " — Sergeant  Mattock's  face  fell. 
"  Never  I  I  ne-ver  would  b'leeve  it !  You  must  make  a  mistake. 
Bless  you  !  /  know  what  men  is,  and  I  know  what  boys  is  j  and 
I  tell  you,  you'll  never  see  seventeen.  So,  be  a  man,  and  say  ao. 
Seventeen  shall  we  say,  lest  birthday  T 

"  No  ;  I  tell  you  the  truth." 

The  sergeant  bit  his  pen. 

"  You'll  take  the  shilling,  any  way  1  I  can  enlist  yon  for  the 
reg'lara ;  they're  not  so  petickler  as  my  company — let  me  see. 
P'raps  you'd  be  seventeen  if  you  come  to-morrow !  Take  the 
shilling  now,  and  we'll  chance  it." 

"  Chance  what  r' 

Now  it  had  never  entered  into  my  head  but  that  the  instant  I 
agreed  to  enlist  I  was  to  put  on  my  uniforni,  go  off  to  my 
regiment,  and  begin  my  duty.  And  now  I  found  that  I  shoald 
have  to  go  before  a  magistrate  ;  that  I  should  have  to  be 
examined  like  a  beast  for  the  slaughter  ;  that  forms,  oaths,  and 
attestations,  must  prelude  the  career  which  to  my  mind  ought  to 
be  inaugurated  by  knightly  vow,  such  as  Dunoia  would  have 
Bwom  on  the  cross  of  his  true  blade. 

"  No  I  if  I  cannot  go  off  at  once  I  will  not  enlist  at  all ;  I  will 
not  begin  my  life  by  a  falsehood.  The  sergeant  sighed  heavily, 
but  bis  arguments  were  in  vain. 

"  You  must  have  been  in  dreadful  battles  J"  I  said  to  tlie 
desponding  Mattocks  as  I  cave  him  half  a  sovereign  for  "  the 
sherry  and  his  trouble."     "  What  a  number  of  medals  and  libandi 

"  I  never  have  seen  powder  burnt  in  my  life,  except  at  reviews, 
and  the  like  ;  and  what's  more,  never  mean  to,"  replied  Sergeant 
Mattocks,  with  a  grin.  "Why,  there's  the  advantage  of  tb« 
servis.  They  doesn't  reward  a  chap  as  had  the  chance,  acd 
punish  a  chap  as  hadn't  the  chance.  That's  wliat  I  call  fair  and 
honourable;  and  it's  a  thing  to  think  of,  too,  if  you're  coming 
this  way  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  when  the  tin  is  short,  or  the 
jjuvnor's  cross,  or  the  young  lady  won't  look  at  jou.  Here's 
Googeratl     Well,  I  wasn't  within  twenty  miles  of  my  ridgmeul 
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then,  lint  tlie  ridgment  got  it,  and  eo  did  L  That's  for  Cliacke* 
vail.  I  was  there  j  but  thea,  jou  see,  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
baggage  of  my  company.  And  as  I  tell  you,  there  isn't  one  of 
the  whole  of  'em  I  didn't  get  without  being  in  the  way  of  the  lead. 
So  think  of  that,  tooi     There's  an  advantage  for  you." 

My  cabman  was  waiting  at  the  comer  still. 

"  Did  you  take  the  shilling,  yonng  gen'elman  t  It  will  be  a 
matter  of  thirty  ponnds  if  you  take  the  next  step  after  yoa're 
before  the  beak.     Moat  of  the  yoong  swells  pass  that,  I  think." 

The  sergeants  at  the  comer  regarded  nie  with  interest  as  I  got 
into  the  cab.  They  waited  anxiously  for  Sergeant  Mattocks,  who 
with  a  false  air  of  the  "Marquis  of  Grauby"  about  him,  was 
wndiiling  up  the  street  flourishing  his  cane  in  the  air  like  a  mar* 
Bh&l's  baton,  to  hear  how  I  had  escaped.  I  had  still  another  string 
left  to  my  poor  feeble  bow. 

The  cabman  laughed  when  I  told  him  to  "  drive  to  the  plaoa 
where  they  enlisted  sailors." 

"  It's  Eatclitf  Highway,  I  believe ;  but  I  ain't  sure.  We'll  ask 
when  we  git  there." 

What  a  drive  it  was  1  Shops  and  streets,  streets  and  shops, 
chorches,  narrow  lanes,  great  buildings,  the  footways  thronged 
with  people,  and  the  roll  of  wheels  for  ever  rising  like  the  Doiee  of 
the  seas  1 

The  driver  pulled  up  at  last  opposite  the  door  of  a  pablic-house, 
outside  wbich  were  numerous  placards  with  the  pictures  of  ships 
in  full  sail  speeding  calmly  and  prosperously  to  ail  parts  of  the 
world — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Buenos  Ayres,  Leghorn, 
China,  Bombay,  Catcutta.  There  was  indeed  the  world  to  choose 
from  I 

Nest  to  the  public-house  was  a  small  tenement  of  wood  like  a 
cobbler's  stall.  Over  the  door  was  inscribed  "  Shipping  Office  for 
Mariners.  By  Eoyal  Authority."  There  were  some  half-dozen 
men  in  jacket^  straw-hats,  or  old  tarpaulins,  seated  on  a  bench, 
who  made  way  for  me  as  I  entered,  with  wild  misery's  mark  on 
them  stamped  by  themselves, 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  sea  afore ! "  asked  a  squalid  old  Jew, 
itthind  a  sort  of  counter,  as  soon  as  the  cabman  had  introduced  me 
as  "  a  young  gen'elmfui  who  wanted  to  engage  as  a  sailor." 

"  No — never." 

"  Then  of  course  you  know  yon'll  have  to  pay  something  9  I  can 
get  you  a  nice  ship  ;  the  captain's  a  perfect  shentleman — Captain 
Morrish  ;  he  sh^il  to  the  Bight  of  Benin,  a  beautiful  plashe  ;  lovely 
joung  ladies.  Ain't  they,  Sheik  t  Tell  the  shentleman  vot  you 
knosh  of  CapttUQ  Morrish,  of  the  Palm  ofPeMh." 
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A  Bwart)}]^  £rooman  in  bare  feet,  ragged  calico  shirt  and 
drawers,  with  his  head  bound  in  a  coloured  cottou  handkerchief 
thumped  the  counter. 

"  Let  jouDg  rnuBsn  go  Palma  Peace.  Oh,  she  de  ship  !  sail  like 
duck.  Captain  Mors  1  Oh,  Lor'  a  maasj  1  He  make  she  go  and 
ebbery  one,  sure-lie," 

"  Captain  Morriah  take  no  one  bnt  first-rate  shwell  Bhentlemen. 
He  get  a  huudred  potindHh  for  the  two  voj'Sge.  But  he  iah  mj 
fdend.      Say  fifty  pun',  and  we'll  see  vot  we  can  do." 

"  I  say,  Ikey,"  shonted  a  brawny  fellow  who  had  been  liatening, 
*'  none  of  that,  you  know.  Moms  hain't  been  long  out  of  trouble 
for  the  last  affair.    Yery  like  murder  that  was,  Uaster  Ikey.     S«e 

here,  yonng  gentleman,  if  you  want  to  go  to at  once — go. 

But  don't  take  it  out  by  the  day,  as  you  would  with  '  MoirderiDg 
Morris '  of  the  coast  trade." 

The  Jew  raised  his  fist  menacingly,  with  a  scowl  on  his  brow, 
"licave  my  offish,  yon  rascal !  Tiger  Bill,  I'll  make  you  pay  for 
this  !  Give  me  monish  yon  owsb  me,  you  scoondrel  I  If  I  don't 
let  Captain  Morriah  know  vot  you  said,  you  see.  Get  out  of  my 
offish,  yon  rascal ! " 

The  Krooman,  watching  the  Jew's  eye,  threw  himself  between 
the  sailor  and  me,  exclaiming — "Tee,  Tiger  Bill,  you  get  out  of 
dis."  Ere  the  words  had  well  left  his  lips  a  tremendous  blow  &om 
Tiger  Bill  sent  him  under  the  connter.  In  an  instant  there  was  a 
horrid  commingling  of  oaths  in  strange  tongues,  the  Krooman 
leaped  to  his  feet,  knives  were  drawn,  and  all  the  wretched  crew 
of  the  "royal  shipping-office"  b«at  to  quarters  for  a  battle.  I 
rushed  into  the  street  and  made  for  the  cab.  An  iron  grip  was 
laid  upon  my  arm.  Turning  in  angry  terror  I  encountered  the 
astonished  gaze  of  Jack  Window. 

"  Terry  Brady,  by  all  that's  wonderful  1  In  the  name  of  Heaven, 
what  are  you  doing  here  1 " 

I  could  only  seize  his  hand,  and  say — "  Oh,  Mr.  Window  ! — Oh, 
dear  Jack  Window,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  I  Let's  get  away 
from  this  dreadful  place.     I'll  tell  you  all  ! " 

"This  ia  but  a  Wapping  row.  We  have  these  things  night  and 
day  here.  But  come,  my  dear  boy,  come  along,  and  explain  thia 
mystery  of  mysteries." 

We  got  into  the  cab,  and  I  told  Jack  all  my  story  since  we 
parted  as  we  drove  towards  the  Temple. 

When  I  finished,  his  great  round  eyes,  which  had  been  opening 
wider  than  before  at  every  sentence,  were  marvellous  in  size  and 
roundness. 

"  Tou  mustn't  do  it,  my  lad.     Stick  to  your  frienda     You're 
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too  Old  for  tile  n&vj.  Ton  can't  begin  at  yonr  time  of  life  the 
Tork  of  cabin-boy ;  at  best  you  would  become  an  ordinary  sailor — 
It  miserable  waister,  haaling  on  pulleys  and  tackles  all  yonr  life. 
Then  you're  not  drunk  in  the  crimp's  public  or  lying  up  at  hospital. 
Ko ! — better  jump  into  the  river  there  at  once  I  Why  should  you 
jomp  into  anything,  except  into  some  snng  berth  at  home  )  It 
Btrikes  me  all  you  Irish  are  a.  little  wrong  iu  the  upper  stoty. 
And  what  about  the  trout  1  How  much  I  should  like  one  mote 
day  tip  that  Dodder." 

"  I  wrote  to  yon  twice,"  he  continued  ;  "  but  somehow  I've  a 
knack  of  not  posting  my  letters.  I  managed  for  once  in  my  life 
to  be  lucky.  I  have  cammiBsioued  the  Samacle,  and  ahall  be  off 
to  the  West  Indies  in  a  week— that  is,  if  ever  the  Bamade  gets  ■ 
there.  I'm  picking  up  men  now,  and  if  yon'd  gone  a  little  farther 
doTU  the  street  you  would  have  seen  my  flag  flying  out  of  the 
'Mother  Carey's  Chicken.'" 

When  we  got  to  the  Temple,  Sta&dish  was  waiting  for  me  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase. 

"  Hr.  Standiah,"  J  said,  "  here  is  my  friend,  Lieutenant  Window, 
wham  I  met  by  the  merest  accident," 

"Aye,  by  Jove,  eir!"  exclaimed  Window,  "and  in  Batcliff 
Highway,  too,  just  bolting  from,  a  row  in  a  Jew's  crimping- 
hoose." 

"  Tve  been  so  anxious  about  yon,"  sud  Standish.  "  I  have 
>Kwg  for  yon.  Mr,  Bates  will  be  back  to-uight,  and  I  hope  he 
*ill  remove  yoa  from  the  temptatioos  of  Wapping." 

A  knocking  at  the  door  interrupted  him.     It  was  the  cabman. 

"  It's  been  a  long  job,  sir,"  he  said,  "  from  Vestminster  to 
Batdiff  Highway,  and  a  halting  here  and  there,  and  in  driving  to 
■nd  fro.  It's  a  good  five  hours,  and  I  hope  the  young  gentleman 
Von't  give  me  less  than  fifleen  shillings." 

I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket.  The  old  leather  purse  which  had 
belonged  to  my  grandfather  was  gone,  and  with  it  all  my  little 
"tore  of  money — the  crisp  note,  sovereigns  and  silver,  and  the  old 
Eeyen-shilling  gold  bit  that  I  had  kept  in  every  vicisutude. 

I  dapped  my  hand  on  my  side — the  old  g<dd  watch  was 
gone  too. 

"  And  what  the  deuce  else  could  you  expect  iu  the  company 
ynn'Te  been  keeping!"  saked  Window,  "It's  very  well  you've 
got  any  clothes  left  on  your  back." 

"  And  you  could  not  tell  me  you  were  going  to  run  oS  to  sea  ! 
And  what  were  you  doing  at  Westminster,  may  I  askt"  said 
Standish,  reproachfully,  as  the  cabman  retired.  "  Going  to  enlist, 
perhaps  r 
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"  The  Tery  thing,"  replied  I,  grampily,  "  You  told  me  you 
bad  thoDghta  of  doiog  so  yourself  once  on  a  time." 

"  Aye  !     But  I  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world  to  help  me." 

"  He's  in  a  bad  frame  of  mind,  eir,"  ejaoiilated  Jack  "Window. 

There  waa  a  knook  at  the  door.  I  beard  the  Toioe  of  Mr. 
Bated.  I  rushed  out,  seized  his  band,  and,  touched  by  the 
kindnesB  of  bis  look,  threw  my  arms  ronud  him,  and  buried  my 
&ce  on  his  breast. 

That  morning  all  bad  appeared  to  me  blank,  dreary,  and  dark 
— a  waste  over  which  shone  a  feeble  ray  it  would  be  mockery  to 
call  hope.  Kow  all  seemed  brigbteniog ;  friends  were  turning  iip 
aroiiod  me.  Standish  insisted  that  we  all  should  dine  in  his 
little  room. 

Mrs.  Chandler  was  in  requisition,  and  summoned  to  ber  aid  a 
myrmidon,  who  was  if  possible  more  decomposed,  ghostlike,  and 
mouldy  than  herself.  Two  waiters  from  the  "  Cock  and  Mitre" 
toiled  upstairs  and  down  bearing  dishes  with  metallic  covers,  like 
fragments  of  ancient  armour ;  and  over  a  bottle  of  port,  which 
was  conveyed  in  great  state  and  dignity  from  the  cellar  of  Mr. 
Twister,  who  "lent  it,  with  his  compliment!!,  to  Mr.  Standiah,"  a 
family  council  was  held,  in  which  Mr.  Bates  expounded  the 
situation. 

"  I  consider  it  very  fortunate  that  this  young  gentleman  should 
have  met  with  one  of  whose  industry  and  talent  I  have  heard  bo 
much,  Mr.  Standish;  very  fortunate,  too,  in  gaining  the  friend- 
ship of  such  a  gallant  and  distinguished  ofGcer  as  Mr.  Window. 
We  all  know  at  the  other  side  of  the  water  how  you  saved  the 
poor  emigrants  on  the  Merahoo,  sir.  Well,  as  I  am  saying,  there 
is  Mr.  Standish,  a  yonng  gentleman  making  a  name  for  himself 
by  hard  work,  striving  night  and  day  to  advance  himself,  who  is 
the  delight  of  agreeable  societies  of  literary  men,  and  marked 
already  for  fortune  in  an  honourable  profession " 

Mr.  Bates  was  fond  of  an  oration  now  and  then — (the  second 
bottle  of  port  from  Twister's  had  come  up,  and  was  meeting  its 
fate). — He  went  on — 

"  Here  is  Captain  Window,  who  has  made  his  way  too,  as  I  am 
told,  by  sheer  attention  to  duty  and  by  high  personal  character. 
Sow,  with  such  examples  before  you,  and  with  the  fortunes  of  an 
ancient  family  to  retrieve,  are  you,  Terence,  to  abandon  everytliiog 
for  a  chimtera,  and  forget  your  duty  and  yourself  1  Tou  have 
told  ns  of  what  you  .saw  at  the  recruiting  station,  and  of  tbe 
n^ne  in  tbe  sailors'  shipping-office.  But  it  was  almost  an  acci- 
dent which  prevented  you,  a  Brady  of  Lough-na-Carra,  becoming 
a  private  in  an  Indian  regiment,  or  a  common  sailor  before  the 
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mut.  This  kd'a  guardian  with  me  is  Sir  Bicbard  Beemond  of 
KilmoyJe.  I  had  to  go  over  to  arrange  matters.  But  that's  little 
good  to  us.  He  has  been  at  Wiesbaden  to  try  the  waters  ;  but  he 
tried  sometfaing  else  that  wasn't  good  for  his  health  of  body  or 
pocket.  The  moment  he  leaves  his  uieoe  behind  him,  he  go«a 
over  head  and  ears  into  mischief;  and  when  I  saw  him  at 
Boulogne,  where  he  came  to  meet  me,  as  if  I  was  always  travelliDg 
vith  a  few  odd  thousands  ia  my  note-case,  and  could  arrange 
eveiything  at  once,  he  was  looking,  Terry,  just  as  if  he  ought 
to  be  making  his  will,  and  a  good  job  if  he  wonid  make  it 
before  all  Kilmoyle  goet^.  There's  a  hint  of  a  duel  he  had  about 
some  high  play  at  Wiesbaden  ;  and  there  were  other  hints,  too, 
though  I  can't  believe  them.  Any  way,  it  all  comes  to  thia 
The  little  money — of  course  I  say  this  amoug  friends — tbat  was 
lent  long  ago  by  the  dear  old  doctor — and  very  little  it  was — 
cannot  be  got  at  unless  I  put  the  screw  on,  and  then  we  would  be 

in  an  awkward  position " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Bates,"  I  interrupted,  "  I  would  sooner  work  my 
fingen  to  the  bone  than  let  Sir  I^hard  be  annoyed  about  money 
of  mine.     Indeed,  I  never  was  aware  of  ita  existence  at  all  till  thia 


"Bravo,"  exclaimed  Jack  Window,  who  was  always  in  favour  of 

anything  impracticable  in  money  manners.     "  I  always  said  tho 
boy  was  good." 

"Well,"  continued  Mr,  Bates,  "I  am  glad  to  hear  what  you 
have  said  aa  a  mere  expression  of  feeling  towards  Sir  Blohard,  poor 
man.  I  don't  suppose  it  would  do  much  good  if  we  were  to  press 
bim  ■  for  without  horse-raciug,  or  great  living,  or  show,  or  indeed 
anything  but  a  watering-place  now  and  then,  he  manages  to  ran 
through  every  penny  he  has,  and  it's  getting  very  low  water  with 
bim  now,  I  can  assure  you.  We  talked  of  yon.  He  insisted  on  yoar 
getting  a  commission.  I  told  bim  all  about  the  nul way  accident, 
and  your  escapade  to  Iiondon.  I  pointed  out  to  bim  the  impossi- 
bility of  your  entering  the  service  with  your  present  means,  and 
be  felt  bitterly  that  he  couldn't  help  the  grandson  of  bis  old  friend. 
'One  night's  work  undone  would  enable  me  to  act  towards  the 
boy  as  I  could  wish.'  I  have  the  best  reasons  for  knowing  he 
has  no  money  now.  If  he  were  on  good  terms  with  Denis  he 
would  ask  him  ;  but  I  know  Mr.  Desmond  felt  great  anger  to  your 
father  after  he  married ;  and  they  say  he  is  an  implacable  man, 
Tbe  only  thing  we  can  do  now  is  to  face  the  situation.  Gome  back 
with  me  to  Ireland  to-morrow.  We  will  decide  what  ought  to  be 
dune,     Ood  knows  I  will  act  for  the  bsBt,  at  all  eventa." 
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CHAPTER  SVir. 

HOW  I   BECAME  DK.   BItACT. 

AND  SO  next  da^  it  was  I  taroed  1117  back  on  London.  As  I 
was  packing  np  my  littJe  portmanteau,  X  took  out  the  leaves 
and  flowers  which  had  fallen  from  the  bouquet  and  hid  tfaem  deep 
down  in  my  little  store  of  flnery,  and  the  colour  mounted  to  my 
oheek,  all  alone  as  I  was.  I  bade  good-bye  to  Jack  Window  and 
Staodish  with  many  assuranceB  of  friendship.  They  saw  me  off  to 
the  train. 

"Lookout  for  me  in  the  papers.  The  Bamach,  you  know, 
Terence  !  And  send  me  a  line  now  and  then,  my  dear  lad,  I'll 
be  sure  to  anawer  you  this  time;  1  will  not  keep  the  letters  in 
my  pocket.  When  you  are  at  all  incliaed  to  grumble,  look  ont 
of  your  window,  and  jierbaps  you'll  see  a  beggar  or  a.  cripple,  and 
if  that  don't  set  you  right,  what  will )     God  bless  you  1 " 

"  And  mind,  whenever  you  come  to  London  you  will  have  as 
much  as  we  can  divide  between  three ;  for  I  hope  to  be  married 
very  soon,"  said  Standieh.  "Now,  no  thanks — not  one  word! 
Why,  what  do  you  think  Mr.  Bates  has  done  %  He  has  given  me 
&  promise  of  a  brief  that  will  set  me  up  my  very  first  term — a.nd 
all  for  doiog  nothing." 

And  so  we  parted,  and,  as  it  happened,  to  meet  again.  They 
must  have  fancied  I  was  an  unaccountable  and  perverse  boy  1 
Even  to  myself  it  appeared  as  if  I  were  so.  My  movements  were 
determined  by  accidents — my  life  influenced  by  trifles.  One  said, 
"  do  this,"  and  I  did  it,  heedleBs  whether  be  were  a  centurion  or 
no ;  and  yet  at  times  another  coming  with  authority  conld  not 
constrain  my  oonrse. 

A  settled  purpose  which  I  dared  not  avow  to  myself  led  m^ 
nevertheless,  as  an  unseen  band  will  guide  one  in  the  dark,  and 
be  knows  whose  hand  it  is  all  the  while  though  he  cannot  se6 
it 

"  I  have  been  thinking  seriously,  Terry,  that  the  only  thing  for 
you  is  to  become  a  surgeon,"  said  Mr.  Bates  one  evening  after  my 
arrival,  as  we  sat  in  the  diuiog-room  of  his  gaunt  mansion  in 
Dominick-Btreet.  "  What  do  you  think  )  How  would  yott  like 
to  follow  your  grandfather's  profession  ?  " 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  not  much,  rir.  I  have  no  taste, 
I  fear,  for  the  work  ;  besides,  I  nnderstood  long  ago  I  was  to 
enter  the  army." 

"  Ah,  things  bare  changed,  my  dear  Terry — terribly  changed 
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BiDce  that  iras  thought  o£  Sir  lUchard  and  I  Hare  been  dia* 
cuadog  the  whcJe  matter,  and  he  quite  agrees  with  me  nov  that 
thearmj  without  money  is  a  bad  thing.  You  see,  there  ia  Jiter- 
all/  nothing  coming  in  from  Longh-na-Carra.  The  rent  we  get 
doeg  little  more  than  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgages  ;  it  would 
be  u  well  to  sell  the  whole  of  the  property,  Bach  as  it  i%  outright, 
bnt  for  your  grandfether's  wiahea — and,  indeed,  our  own  natural 
wi^  to  keep  it  as  long  as  we  can  for  yon,  in  case  of  a  turn  of 
fbrtune," 

"  Bat  then  it  will  need  money  to  make  me  a  doctor,  sdr,  won't 
it!" 

"So  it  will.  Tern'— or,  rather,  no  it  would;  but  your  gran  d- 
fathei's  old  friend,  Sir  Philip  Hampton,  will  be  delighted  to  take 
yoQ  u  a  pnpil  for  Iots,  as  he  aays.  You  will  not  be  a  doctor, 
bat  a  surgeon,  you  know — next  thing  to  being  a  soldier  :  cutting 
offlege  and  arms,  and  that  sort  of  thing " 

"I  wouldn't  like  it,  air,"  interrupted  I ;  "though  it's  very  kind 
of  Sir  Philip,  Pmaura" 

"Like  it,"  said  Mr.  Bates,  repeating  my  words,  and  looking  at 
me,  as  much  as  to  say — "  Yon  have  no  right  to  hajve  any  voice 
ia  the  matter,"  aa  guardians  do  say  eoiiietiiiie&  "  You  wouldn't 
like  it,  eh  t  Then,  what  would  yon  like  to  be )  I  tell  you, 
Terry,  if  we  bought  you  a  commiasion  to-morrow,  it  wonid  be  a 
U^  incumbrance  on  the  property,  and  yet  you  oonld  not  live  on 
joDT  pay ;  and  then  where  ia  the  money  for  your  ateps  to  come 

from  I    If  Sir  Bichard  were  rich,  or  if  I well,  that's  out  of 

the  qaestion." 

Idttle  I  thought  that  the  noble  young  gentlemen  I  admired, 
with  something  like  fear,  as  they  clanked  down  Grafton-street, 
'ere  all  so  much  interested  in  a  great  pecuniary  speculation,  in 
vLich  promotions  and  exchange^  retirements  and  deaths  played 
an  important  part. 

"  No,"  continued  Mr.  Bates ;  "  if  yon  accept  Sir  Philip's  offer, 
Jon  step  at  once  into  the  profession  under  the  best  auspices. 
What  else  is  there )  There's  the  Church  I  There's  not  a  living 
in  the  gift  of  any  of  us  ;  besides,  you  have  no  call,  I  think,  that 
way — and  I  really  do  believe  (he  added  with  an  air  of  regretful 
conviction)  it  is  not  quite  right  for  a  man  to  go  into  the  Church 
nnlesa  he's  pretty  steady  and  has  a  serious  turn.  Just  think  of 
the  awful  declaration  1  How  some  of  them  do  it  is  more  than  I 
can  fdncy,  though  Qod  knows  their  hearts  best." 

I  did  not  put  ia  any  claim  for  the  Church,  and  merely  nodded 
my  head  in  assent  when  Mr.  Bates  had  finished. 

"  Then  there's  the  law,"  he  resumed.     "  Now,  Terry,  look  at 
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me — To  begiD  with  attorneys  :  you  know  how  I  work  ;  yon  see 
me  for  faonr  after  hour,  day  after  day,  ia  that  dingy  room,  with 
those  old  tin  boxes — how  I'm  snmmoned  here  and  Bent  for  there— 
But  I  have  friendx,  and  am  suppoaed  to  be  doing  what's  called  a 
good  buwoeas!  Yet  I  declare  to  yon,  after  paying  that  old 
Mooney,  the  head  clerk,  and  the  office  people,  rent  aud  expenses, 
advaDciog  fees  I  don't  get,  and  the  like,  I  can  only  just  grope 

Mr.  Bates  did  not  mention  that  he  kept  a  good  table  and 
excellent  cellar,  and  filled  the  one  and  emptied  the  other  as  fast 
as  he  could. 

"  And  then,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  over  here  an  attorney  is 
not  as  big  a  man  as  he  is  in  England.  Tbey  call  some  of  them 
solicitors  there— it's  more  genteel.  The  men  who  will  come  to 
you  and  take  up  your  time  for  hours,  and  call  you  'Bates,  my 
boy,'  or  '  Bates,  my  good  friend,'  will  all  but  cat  yon  in  the  street 
among  their  great  acquaintances.  Why,  there's  that  dirty  little 
scamp,  liord  Belmire  1  Didn't  I  give  up  whole  months  to  him 
and  hia  afiairs,  and  get  him  on  his  legs,  and  when  I  sent  ia 
my  bill  of  cost!i,  hang  me  if  he  hadn't  the  insolence  to  say  he 
would  have  them  taxed,  and  that  ho  never  was  more  astonished 
in  his  life  than  when  he  saw  the  account  at  all,  as  he  supposed 
I  was  acting  for  him  in  a  friendly  manner." 

"  And  what  did  you  do,  sir  ) " 

"  I  wrote  to  the  puppy  to  say,  that  unfortunate  as  I  was  in  ever 
having  known  him,  I  was  not  ao  unlucky  as  to  feel  any  friendship 
for  him.  I  made  him  a  present  of  the  costs.  By  Jove,  Terry,  if 
I  had  been  a  counsellor  I'd  have  kicked  him.  There's  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  an  attorney," 

"  Well,  but  a  barrister,  sir  1  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  knew  all  the  misery  ! — the  disappointed  hopes,  the 
blighted  lives,  the  grinding  poverty  and  hopelessness — hid  under 
the  ^ig  and  gown,  you  would  sooner  break  stones  on  the  road  than 
enter  on  the  contest  I  Assuredly  the  race  is  not  to  the  anifl,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong.  The  strong  do  vanquish,  and  the  swift 
do  reach  the  goal,  of  course,  sometimes.  But  you  are  not  of  the 
stuff  of  which  silk  gowns  or  judge's  robes  are  made,  my  boy.  Some 
of  the  soundest  lawyers  and  the  best  scholars  I  know  are  going 
about  the  Four  Courts  with  empty  bags,  covering  their  penury 
with  their  tattered,  faded  gowns." 

"And  why  don't  you  employ  them,  sir?" 

"Beoauae  they're  not  the  men  to  get  on  with  judges,  or  with 
juries.  The  attorney  must  look  to  that.  And  so,  poor  fellows, 
they  starve  on  and  die.     Ko,  indeed,  Terry,  nothing  that  I  can  see 
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piomtBeB  BO  well  for  joa  as  to  become  a  surgeon.  And  theo,"  he 
added  trinnipiuintiy,  "  if  j<m  do,  aa  I  Bud,  there's  the  arm;  open 
for  yoQ.  You  can  be  an  army  surgeon,  remember;  wear  the 
naifomi,  travel  about,  and  gratify  all  your  longings  for  aeeing 
foreign  countriea,  instead  of  sticking  over  a  desk  at  home." 

It  was  evident  my  goardians  had  made  up  theit  mmda.  I  coold 
do  no  better.  As  Mr.  Bates  spoke,  I  was  thinking  of  the  dark 
hoTels  into  which  I  had  penetrated  with  my  graudiather  long  ago, 
and  the  scenes  I  had  witnessed  in  the  dwedlings  of  the  poor — the 
ieT^ea  at  the  dispensary  door — the  suSerings  and  the  cries  ^  pain  ; 
I  remembered,  too,  how  the  old  man's  path  lay  amid  the  blessings 
of  the  poor,  and  felt  that  is  bia  calm  and  luppy  life-^happy,  in 
tiie  naiD,  for  years — he  had  wiped  away  many  a  tear,  healed  many 
s  tortured  spirit,  and  done  more  good  for  the  poor  and  di«tresaed 
of  the  world  than  all  the  soldiecB  who  ever  drew  a  sword.  That 
*BB  sfaetract  reflection.  Jhe  philosophy  of  it  did  not  at  all  tend 
to  ntisfy  me  that  I  ought  to  be  a  surgeon  ;  and,  to  tell  the  tmth, 
1  was  only  reconciled  to  the  idea  at  all  by  the  development  into 
luuform  and  the  sword  attached,  which  Mr.  Bates  had  knowingly 
shadowed  out  at  the  end  of  his  argument.  However,  I  was 
beaten.  The  fond  hopes  of  my  childhood,  that  I  ehoald  one  day 
be  ae  Graf  von  Bndy,  Field-^rshal  in  the  armies  of  his  Imperid 
lilajeBty,  clad  in  armour,  riding  over  prostrate  infidels,  truncheon 
inhand  ;  or  as  General  Don  Felix  O'Brady  yTasquez,  in  surcoat  of 
steel,  with  lace  collar  and  raffles,  aad  trank-hose,  leading  a  charge  of 
pirn  pikemen  ;  or  even  as  Captain  Brady,  in  modest  scarlet  and 
silver,  and  Hes«aa  boots,  storming  the  fortress  of  liall  Sing — alt 
vers  dashed  to  the  ground.  At  all  events,  I  could  wear  the 
scarlet  and  the  sword,  and  if  I  were  not  to  lead  armies,  I  could  cure 
thetD,  and  try  to  undo  the  rain  the  warriors  had  made.  But  how 
much  I  had  to  sacrifice  no  one  could  ever  tell  or  know  but  myself. 
In  my  day  dreams  there  was  one  constant  abiding  image,  object, 
sod  end ;  I  dared  scarce  probe  my  heart  to  find  it,  but  I 
knew  it  was  there.  Oh,  what  castles  I  had  biwlt  in  doudlaad  at 
the  door  of  which  always  stood  a  certain  little  person  with  the 
brightest  eyes,  the  loveliest  smile,  the  most  winning  frankness  and 
simplioity  in  the  world !  How  I  exulted  in  my  soul  as  I  was 
riding  up  the  grand  avenue  amid  flourishes  of  trumpets  and  rows 
of  garlanded  maidens,  to  lay  the  spoils  of  victory  at  her  feet ! 
^hat  feats  of  chivalry  I  performed  in  the  press  of  knights,  seeing 
through  the  tossing  plumes,  and  Sashing  armour,  and  glittering 
lances,  the  one  &ir  &ce,  for  ever  beaming  on  me,  till  triumphant 
1  knelt  before  her  to  receive  the  prize  of  Honour  !  I  sighed  for 
the  days  of  old,  that  I  might  seek  the  UstAf  another  Ashby-ds  - 
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la-Zoncb,  miiJ,  cleftTing  my  my  throogli  boats  of  bevizored  e 
bear  bor  fitToan  o*«r  the  field.  It  wu  bard  to  abutdoii  all  thoea 
bigh  aspirings,  tbej  were  not  real  nor  likely  to  be  realiaed.  I 
awoke  at  timea,  and  then  I  knew  tbat  sort  of  cbiralry  was  no 
more,  but  I  coold  not  see  the  cbiraliy  of  tbe  lancet.  Could  1 
•rer  win  her  by  any  efibrta  of  BucoeesAil  Borgery  1  My  most 
romantic  moaings  fled  at  tbe  notion.  The  plain,  bard  proae  of 
matter^'faot  eztBtenoe  was  before  me — a  dry,  barsb  leasMi  to 
be  learnt  every  day,  and  to  become  drier  and  baraber  as  time. 

I  went  to  Sir  Philip  Hampton's  boose  in  Merrion  Bqnare  early 
one  morning,  as  my  gnardiaii  directed  me ;  but,  early  as  it  \ras, 
be  waa  engaged.  The  aleek,  amooth  "  own  man  "  of  tbe  grsat 
anrgeon  showed  me  into  a  room  filled  with  people.  They  wene  all 
BO  grave,  they  might  have  been  taken  for  a  congregation  at  ebnrcb. 
There  sat  the  mother  with  her  child,  smoothing  his  pale  brow,  as 
he  tnmed  hatlesaly  over  tbe  engravings  in  a  book  on  her  knee- 
there  fretted  restlessly  on  bis  chair  the  man  of  pleasare,  who  had 
come  to  seek  at  Sir  Philip's  hands  the  health  he  had  cast  away  for 
ever — there,  in  patient  safiering,  drooped  the  wan  girl,  whose 
hectic  flesh  and  short  sharp  cough  marked  her  for  the  grave — 
there  tbe  hypochondriac,  with  her  endless  tale  of  pain,  all  the 
more  terrible  bec&use  imaginary — robust  youth  arrested  in  its 
career  by  some  sharp  and  sndden  admonition  of  coming  evil — tbe 
halt,  tbe  maimed — waiting  and  longing  till  the  moment,  often 
di^aded  yet  ho  much  desired,  when  the  beckoning  flnger  and  nod 
oi  the  janitor  of  the  prison  sbould  summon  each  o£  them  to  the 
presence. 

At  every  tinkle  of  the  little  bell.  Strong,  the  "  own  man," 
appeared,  list  in  hand,  and  one  of  the  congregation  rose  at  his 
bidding  and  glided  oat  of  the  room,  followed  by  tbe  envious  eyes 
d  the  rest.  Knock  after  knock  announced  fresh  viators,  who 
added  new  types  of  sorrowful  bamanity  to  the  crowd.  Coiigba, 
little  moans,  suppressed  eighB,  the  rustling  of  silks,  the  creakings 
of  chairs  and  boots,  or  the  twitter  of  the  leaves  of  books  and  papers, 
never  ceased  ;  bat  no  one  spoke  save  in  the  lowest  whispers. 

Occaaionally  they  all  looked  np  and  became  animated  for  a 
moment^  for  through  the  opening  door,  now  and  then,  there  barst 
a  startling  peel  of  laaghter,  and  the  cheery  voice  of  Sir  Philip  waa 
beard  as  be  came  to  the  door  of  bis  study  and  bade  adiea  to  his 
patients — 

"Get  welll  Sore  of  it !  Of  cotn^  yon  will.  Do  as  I  tell 
yon,  and  'pon  my  honoar  we'll  have  many  a  day  with  the  garrisim 
hoonds  yet."—"  Te^  indeed,  my  dear  yonng  lady  ! — When  yoo 
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oome  bttek  I  expeet  to  hkre  an  earljr  iBvitation  to  jour  veddiDg  [" 
And  then  th«  pleasant  voice  would  be  Aat  oat,  and  the  wheeb 
ironld  nimble  off  with  some  comforted  invalid. 

It  leemed  as  if  the  morning  would  nerer  paaa.  I  got  qmte 
tired  of  the  uisions  mother  and  the  pal»^ced  boy.  An  cJd 
gentleman  next  me,  who  bad  crossed  bii  legs  and  uncroaaad  them 
eveij  two  minutes  for  the  last  honr,  nearly  drove  me  into  a 
frmzf,  and  the  poor  girl  with  the  hectio  floah  and  the  abort 
ooDgb,  whom  I  had  been  watching  with  sorrowfol  interest,  had 
been  diemiased.  What  comfort  Sir  Philip  had  for  her.  Heaven 
knoval 

The  new-comers  were  generally  rednplicationa  of  the  departed 
ntitoTB.  The  door  opened  at  last  for  one  who  at  once  attracted 
ny  ottentitm.  Supporting  his  feeble  steps  on  a  stick,  his  stately 
form  bent,  his  &ce  so  changed  I  did  not  rec<^nise  it  at  the  first 
gUnce,  Sir  Richard  Desmond  entered,  leaning  on  the  anu  of  Mary 
Sutler.  My  breath  came  fast ;  I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  fiice  as 
her  dren  swept  over  my  feet.  A  vacant  obair  jost  left  by  a  patient 
▼u  beside  me  ;  and  as  the  invalid  settled  himself  slowly  into  it, 
whilst  Uary  held  his  hand,  she  caught  sight  of  my  &ce  and  nodded 
»  Mcognition. 

"Uncle,  look  who  ia  beside  yon  I  It  is  Terence— Terence  Brady, 
yon  know." 

Sir  Bichard  tnmed  his  doll  eye  upon  me,  and  took  my  proffered 
hand  as  I  stood  np  to  make  room  for  his  niece.  His  fingers  were 
cold,  and  clammy,  and  thin  ;  they  pnt  me  in  mind  of  a  grasp  of 
Jocko's  hand  long  ago. 

"  Hallo  I  what  are  yon  doing  here,  Terence  1 "  he  said,  in  a  thick, 
gasping  voice  j  "you  are  not  come  for  Sir  Philip's  aid,  I  am  sure, 
mjmanr' 

"  No,  sir,  except  in  one  way.  I  am  gtnng  to  be  his  pnpil,  I 
know— as  yon  and  Mr.  Bates  agreed,  sir,"  I  added,  after  a  pause, 
in  order  to  let  Mary  be  aware  I  had  not  selected  the  profeeaiDn 
Irota  my  own  free  will.    "  And  he  sent  for  me  to  be  here  toniay." 

"  Ah !  what  wonld  I  give  to  be  in  yonr  place,  Terry,"  sighed 
Sir  Itichard.  "  Look  at  me,"  he  whispered,  as  Z  approached  him  ; 
'  "  a  mere  broken,  miserable  wreck,  about  to  sink  just  as  you  are 
nnog  to  the  surface.  Yon,  yonng,  healthy,  full  of  hope,  the  future 
all  light  and  joyous ;  I,  old  before  my  thne,  without  hope  or  light 
or  happiness — my  endless  future  near  at  hand  I  ^ay,  Mary,  I'm 
not  going  to  complain  I — I  want  this  lad  to  see  what  some  jeirs  of 
vhat  is  called  careless  living  may  do  with  him.  That  horrible 
Wl  I  it  sets  my  nerves  on  edge." 

He  leant  hb  "hi"  on  his  stick,  and  Mary  and  I  exchanged  looks. 
h2 
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What  mine  expreaaed  I  cannot  say  ;  hers  were  full  of  symp&thy. 
Those  eloquent  ejea  merely  said,  "  See  how  he  anffen  ! "  She  pnt 
his  hand  in  her  own,  but  he  jerked  it  away  impatiently,  looked  at 
his  watch,  and  muttered  to  himael£  Sii  Philip  generally  gave 
about  five  minntea  to  each  patient,  and  I  counted  that  there  were 
atill  ten  to  go  before  him.  So  I  atdd — "  Miaa  Butler,  I  fear  Sir 
Richard  will  have  to  wait  an  hour  yet." 

"  Do  you  think  Sir  Philip  would  see  him  before  aome  of  the 
others  i  " 

Hia  quick  ears  heard  the  whiaper. 

"An  hour  1"  he  growled.  "It  would  kill  me.  Pm  aoarcely 
able  to  breathe  now,  Pm  ao  &gged — for  we  have  travelled  all 
night.    I  waa  tired  of  those  London  fellows.    Mary  and  I  left  only 

yesterday.     If  I  could  see  Strong  I  might  manage  it or  see 

here,  Terry  I  go  out  and  teU  him  I  must  see  Sir  Philip  at  once. 
It's  an  urgent  case.  Take  this  purse  and  tip  him,  yon  know.  It's 
his  way,  I'm  told." 

I  went  ODt.  In  a  few  moments  more  Strong  appeared  at  the 
door  and  beckoned  to  Sir  Kichard  Desmond.  The  old  gentlemau 
whose  proper  turn  it  was  got  up  and  left  his  seat,  but  Strong  said, 
"  Not  yet,  Mr.  Tandy,  if  you  please.  Sir  Philip  told  me  to  ask 
your  pardon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  breaking  the  order ;  but 
this  gentleman  needs  immediate  attention,  and  would  have  been 
here  first  only  there  was  a  bad  passage  from  England." 

And  amid  a  fire  of  angry  glances  and  muttered  indignation.  Sir 
Bichard  hobbled  away,  helped  to  the  door  by  Mary  and  the  "  own 
man." 

She  returned,  and  I  sat  down  beside  her,  but  I  did  not  venture 
to  speak. 

"  Poor  oncle  is  very  ill,  Mr.  Brady.  Does  he  not  shock  you  i " 
(Why  was  I  "  Mr,  Brady,"  instead  of  "  Terence,"  I  wonder  1) 

"  Very,  very  ill,  indeed,  Miss  Eutler  I     I  am  pained  to  see  it." 

"  They  say,  in  London,  there  is  little  hope  he  wilt  ever  be  quite 
well,  though  he  may  yet  live  a  long  time.  We  have  been  going 
from  place  to  place  all  over  Europe  nearly.  "We  were  ef-  Pau,  and 
the  baths  in  the  Pyrenees  lately,  after  we  had  tried  half  the 
watering-places  in  the  world,  I  think,  for  a  day  at  a  time.  Aunt 
has  been  quite  exhausted  by  our  rapid  travelling ;  and  the  only 
comfort  I  have  is,  I  am  so  strong  nothing  upsets  me — for  my  uncle 
would  be  miserable  if  I  were  obliged  to  leave  him  to  wander  alone. 
"We  only  came  to  London  three  days  ago  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
I  should  not  be  astonished  if  we  were  not  longer  in  Dublin." 

"  And  are  you  not  tired,  Miss  Batler  )  " 

"  What  is  the  nse  of  being  tired  if  it's  one's  duty  not  to  be  so  1 
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In  big  heart  my  uncle  is  so  kind  to  me,  I  feel  I  ought  not  to  com- 
plain if  he  were  even  ezactiog.  Beaidea,  it  is  not  he — it  is  his 
illnecs  which  makes  us  sufier.  And  so  jon  are  going  to  be  a 
EQi^i],  Mr.  Brady  1 " 

"  I  am,  Miss  Butler,"  I  answered,  with  a  little  quaver  in  my 
Tcdee. 

Oh .'  shade  of  Ivanhoe,  of  Qnentin  Darward,  of  Sir  Iduacelot  I — 
ia  it  come  to  this  t  Sncfa  a  confeeuon  to  make  to  the  little  Isdye 
of  the  Castle! 

"My  gaftrdians  think  it  best,  as  I  shall  not  be  rich  enongh  to 
go  into  the  army  aa  an  officor — a  fighting  one,  I  mean." 

"And  much  better,  too,"  said  Mary  Bntler.  "  You  will  be  a 
friend  to  the  poor,  as  your  dear  grandfather  was ;  you  will  per- 
form the  noblest  of  all  good  works  nest  to  those  of  the  ministers 
of  God.  Oh !  I'm  bo  glad  you  are  not  going  to  spend  your  lile 
iriUtaaword  tied  to  your  side,  idling  from  place  to  place;  or  in 
time  of  war  fighting  against  people  who  have  fathers  and  mothers 
tuid  uBtere  to  lament  them  if  they  lall,  and  whom  you  cau  have 
no  right  to  kill.  I  am  so  very,  very  glad  for  your  sake,  and  all 
joiir  friends." 

"  Friendi !  I  have  few.  If  I  fell — I  mean,  if  I  died— I  should 
have  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor  Bister  to  lament  me  ;  and  aa 
to  friends — well,  there  would  be,  perhaps,  Mr.  Bates  and  Maurice 
Prendei^ast,  and  some  of  the  old  people  at  home — at  least,  at  what 
vu  once  my  home." 

"Well,  yon  are  not  going  to  die  just  at  present.  At  all  events, 
;ou  really  are  unkind  to  leave  us  ell  out  at  the  Castle.  Why  am 
I  not  to  be  your  &iend,  Mr.  Brady — your  oldest  friend,  too  t  And 
there  is  my  uncle,  who  is  your  guardian — and  Major  Turaboll, 
who  is  often  asking  after  you " 

My  breath  came  thick ;  I  looked  into  her  face — that  sweet,  fair, 
<£ndid  frice,  with  its  inquiring  eyes — as  she  repeated,  "  Why  do 
jou  say  you  have  no  Mends  except  Mr.  Bates  and  that  gloomy 
Uanrice,  and  the  old  servants,  when  I  am  sitting  beside  you  t  Or 
vill  yon  only  admit  me  to  be  an  acquaintance  ) " 

"Oh,  if  you  knew  how  1  long  to  speak  I  To  be  your  friend 
as  of  old  is  my  greatest  desire.  Will  you — will  you  be  indeed  my 
friend " 

At  this  moment  ibe  door  opened,  and  Sit  Biohard  made  his 
appearance  with  Strong. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  with  a  low  bow  addressed  to  all  in  the 
room,  "  to  have  interfered  in  the  due  reception  of  Sir  Philip's 
Iffltients,  bat  in  fact  1  believed  I  was  a  dying  man  ;  aud  assuredly 
I  will  never  cause  any  wrong  of  the  kind  to  any  lady  or  gentleman 
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hen  again.  Come,  Marj,  let  ne  go.  We  most,  if  yon  ate  strong 
enongh  for  the  jouniey,  leave  to-night — thst  is,  if  I  be  alrre. 
Good-bye,  Terry ;  I  shall  hear  of  yon  from  Batea  ;  and  yoa  caa 
write  Ui  me.  Or,  stay,  yon  oan  send  &  line  for  me  to  Mias  Butler, 
if  it  be  anythlDg  preBsing  yon  wonld  like  to  my  to  me.  Slie  will 
give  yon  an  address  that  will  always  find  ub,  if  we  are  not  in 
Ireland  or  London," 

I  followed  the  invalid,  and  saw  him  into  the  carriage  at  the 
door.  Mary  Butler  took  oat  a  little  card  and  pencil,  and  wrobe 
on  it  the  address  of  lAtonofae  A:  Co.,  Bankers,  Dablin,  and  gscve 
me  her  hand  with  a  suile,  as  she  said — "  Oood-bye,  Terence — 
(why  am  I  "  Teresoe  "  and  not  "  Mr.  Brady  "  now  t) — Vta  bo 
delighted  to  think  when  yon  are  old  yon  will  not  be  like  Mi^or 
TarnbuU,  fond  as  we  are  of  htm,  with  nothing  to  do  bat  play 
hilliarde,  tell  atoriea  of  stonning  castles,  and  killing  tigers,  and 
take  care  of  all  that  remains  of  his  liver.  Good-bye^  and  mind  9 
Work  hard,  and  let  nncle  Bicbard  know  how  yon  are  getting 
on  I" 

"  Is  there — is  there  any  answer  to  my  last  qnestion  ^  " 

"  Question  ! — what  qnestion  1 "  asked  Sir  Richard,  impatiently. 
"You  wont  keep  ns  all  the  moraing,  Terence,  if  yon  please." 

Mary  Bntler,  with  her  eyes  tamed  fall  on  me,  said  very 
simply — "Mr.  Brady  has  taken  it  into  his  be»d  be  has  no  friend 
at  £.iImoyle ;  and  what  he  wants  to  know  is,  if  I  am  hia  friend. 
Did  yon  ever  hear  anything  so  absnrd  ! — as  if  we  conld  be  any- 
thing else.  I'm  sure  we  shall  be  friends  all  oar  life  ;  won't  yoo, 
nncle  t  ** 

Sir  Richard  only  gave  a  nod,  and  waved  his  hand  to  the  footman 
to  close  the  door. 

"  And  so,"  finished  Maiy,  kissing  her  hand  and  smiliag  aa  she 
spoke,  "  the  answer  to  the  last  question  is — Tes,  of  coarse.  Good- 
bye again," 

I  leaped  np  the  steps  into  the  hall,  where  iSx.  Strong  was 
standing. 

"  And  so  yon're  one  of  the  Bradys  of  Longh-nft-Carra  I  Why 
didn't  yon  tell  me  who  you  was  when  you  came  I  Sir  Philip's 
been  askin'  for  you,  and  he'll  soon  be  ready  for  yon.  Ton  know 
Sir  Richard  Desmond,  I  see,  and  bis  purby  niece.  And  a  nice 
anding  Sir  Richard  beyant  there  is  making,"  he  added,  jerking 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  carriage.  "  I  b'leve  he  came  here 
instead  of  sending  for  Sir  Philip  to  save  the  fees,  l^t  was  not 
always  the  way  wid  the  Desmonds.  Now  they're  poor  as  chnreh 
mice,  anyway.  Come  this  way  now,  and  you'll  soon  see  the 
maather." 
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Es  led  me  to  a  veritable  otumber  of  harnn&  "  Ourioiu  cmm," 
in  jars  and  bottles,  were  raoged  oa  shelves  roimd  the  room ;  the 
terrible  work  wrought  bj  duease  or  by  freaks  of  oatara  oa  the 
hnniBii  frame  reproduoed  in  wax  anrrouiided  na  on  the  walls.  At 
the  end,  half  oonoealed  by  a  curtun,  which  only  rendered  its 
blsDo^ied  bones  more  awful  to  me,  as  yet  new-  to  such  aigh^ 
itood,  nicely  artionlated,  a  skeleton  on  its  pedestal  Skalls  of 
Tuioue  shapes  and  sixes  were  arranged  in  a  cabinet,  labelled  not 
with  the  nameB  of  the  owners,  bat  with  the  styles  and  titles  of 
the  races  of  whidi  they  were  held  to  be  oraniologioal  types.  I 
nuveyed  the  scene  with  terror  and  disgust. 

Ur.  StroDg  eligbtly  flicked  away  some  dost  off  the  skeleton 
iritk  his  butdkert^ie^  as  be  remarked,  "  That's  Mat  Gostigan,  the 
«al-portw.  Sir  Philip  did  that  when  be  was  a  stadyent,  and  aa 
iliguit  thing  it  is.  Wbin  you  look  at  Sir  Phil,  you'll  see  the 
Birk  of  a  clip  over  bis  eye  he  got  &om  the  boys  when  the  young 
docthoni  were  getting  away  with  Costigan'e  body.  Mat  waa  six 
foot  six,  anda  terrible  fighter,"  proceeded  Mr.  Strong.  "Look  at 
the  dents  in  bia  head.  He  was  a  bewtifol  made  man,  and  Sir 
Phil  detwnnined  to  have  him,  and  the  boys  were  detarmined  he 
shouldn't,  and  they  had  a  battle  royal  in  the  ohnrcbyard ;  but 
the  docthors  bad  the  best  of  it — thoagb  Leeson  (faitn  that  has  the 
gnat  practice  in  Limerick  now)  bod  one  of  his  eyes  ont,  and 
Dr.  Little  bad  bis  arm  bruk  1     There's  Sir  Philip's  bell." 

And  StriMtg  vanished,  leaving  me  to  study  all  that  remained  of 
Uat  Costtgan.  Little  did  I  think  as  I  drew  the  onrtain  to 
cover  the  grinning  horror,  that  it  would  be  my  tkte  to  see  so 
nasj  forms  of  death,  and  to  bear  my  horse's  hoofs  crunch  through 
whitening  bones,  which  were  all  the  vultures  bad  left.  I  sat  with 
arerted  iace  pondering  over  the  work  before  me,  much  doabtiog 
if  it  ever  conld  become  a  labour  of  love. 

Kary  Butler  approved  of  it.  What  of  that  I  What  was  Mary 
fiutler  to  me  ?  I,  a  poor  lad,  without  rank  or  fortune  ;  she  ao 
beiatifal  and  so  rich  ;  the  heiress,  all  the  world  said,  of  a  great 
Indian,  the  petted  favourite  of  Sir  Richard  Desmond.  And  tben 
I  thought,  if  I  ever  became  like  Sir  Philip  Hampton,  would  Mary 
Btill  look  down  on  me  t  Pshaw  1  what  folly  am  I  dwelling  on 
no*  t    Work,  Master  Terence,  work  on. 

I  was  summoned  at  last  to  the  room  which  so  many  bad 
mtered  that  morning  with  heavy  hearts  ;  and  I  remembered  Jack 
CondcD's  prescription  as  I  was  ushered  in  to  Sir  Philip  Hampton. 
He  Tused  his  eyes, — as  much  sagacity  as  kindness  in  the  glance, — 
nodded  his  heaid,  and,  pointing  to  a  chair,  wrote  on  for  a  few 
moments,  whilst  I  studied  bis  outward  appearance.     There  wab 
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no  affectation  of  profesBioDal  gravity  aboat  the  idelii.  He  vas 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion  of  the  time,  in  its  brightest  style 
— a  bine  dress  coat,  with  high  velvet  collar,  tight  sleeves,  and  gilt 
buttons — a  lavender-colonred  veat— a  bine  handkerchief,  with 
white  spots — pale  grey  pantaloona,  tightly  atrapped  over  varnished 
boots — and  he  floarished  a  perfumed  silk  handkerchief  in  his  hand, 
now  and  then  in  war  against  the  flies.  The  room  had  a  delicate 
odonr  of  flowers,  which  stood  in  stands  along  the  walls ;  a  library 
of  richly- bound  volumes  j  pictures,  fine  engravings  ;  buats  in  tbe 
niches — statues  by  Canova  ;  a  sea-nyroph,  wearing  a  gadand,  in 
one  comer  ;  in  another  a  radiant  Apollo — all  was  light  and  airy 
in  the  man  and  in  all  around  him.  I  listened  'in  mlence  to  the 
sketch  he  drew  of  my  future  profesfflon ;  and  when  hS  finished, 
all  my  doubts  had  vanished,  and  I  became  full  of  hope  and  reeolo- 

"  And  now,  my  young  friend,"  said  Sir  Philip,  putting  hia  hand 
on  my  ahoulder,  "I  have  said  all  I  can  think  of  at  present.  Ton 
will  begin  lectures  to-morrow  at  Park-lane." 

He  Looked  at  his  gold  repeater,  bundled  up  a  roll  of  papers  on 
his  library  table,  and,  hammingan  air  from  the  latest  opera,  boanded 
out  of  his  study  and  leaped  into  his  carriage  with  the  lightness  of 
heart  and  step  of  a  boy. 

I  was  to  enter  Trinity  College,,  to  keep  on  at  Greek  and  Xiatin, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  begin  my  course  of  lectures ;  but,  to  my 
great  relief,  I  was  to  be  reprieved  for  a  time  from  the  dissecting- 
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A  FEW  mornings  after  my  first  interview  with  Sir  Philip,  I  was 
sitting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Sev.  Dr.  Qayler,  one  of  the 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  eating  an  "  Examination  Breakfast" 
The  custom  wa^  in  those  days,  for  each  of  the  Fellows  to  give  his 
pupils,  who  were  going  up  for  entrance  examination,  a  break&st 
in  his  rooms.  Maurice  Prendergast  was  among  those  at  table. 
He  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  looked  pale  and  thin,  but  he  bad 
grown  very  tall. 

"My  dear  Maurice!"  "Terence  Brady!"  I  rushed  to  seixe 
bis  hand,  and  in  my  enthusiaam,  catching  the  end  of  the  table- 
cloth, nearly  dragged    all    the  breakfast    things   off  the    table. 
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Ifonrioe  lad  not  mucb  effuBion  in  his  manner,  as  I  thought^ 
bat  hy  Mr.  Gaoler's  desire  I  sat  beaide  him,  and  we  conversed 
in  whispers,  vhilat)  the  others  were  as  busily  engaged  as  their 
state  of  mind  and  preparation  would  admit,  with  the  bounteous 
tare.  We — a  &t  yonng  fellow-commoner  that  was  to  be,  with  an 
euly  glass  in  his  eye  ;  a  pensive  mathematician,  who  was  dreading 
the  terrors  of  a  Greek  chorus ;  a  classical  prizeman  from  Dun- 
gumon,  thinking  of  the  coming  pons  amnorwn,  and  mysterious 
agnations ;  and  a  couple  of  rollicking  dunces  for  once  regretting 
tiie  pleasant  hours  spent  in  hurling  and  hunting — were  in  all  the 
glories  of  nev  gowns  and  treuoher-capa. 

"  There  are  two  of  us,"  he  said,  "  Rose  and  myself ;  and  I  must 
TTork  for  ffer,  for  my  poor  father  has  left  us  badly  offi" 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  be,  Maurice  1 " 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  just  say  at  present.  You  are  going 
to  be  a  surgeon,  yon  say.     I  should  not  like  that  much." 

"  I  suppose  you'll  try  for  a  acholarahip — maybe  for  a  fellowship 
— you  are  such  a  clever  fellow,  Maurice  )" 

He  looked  at  me,  and  a  shade  passed  over  his  face  as  he  replied, 
"  ^bji  don't  you  know  I  can  be  neither  %  I  belong  to  the  old 
iaith ;  as  my  fathers  were  before  me,  Z  am  a  Catholic.  I  conld 
have  gone  to  Maynooth  ;  but  I  am  not  of  the  stuff  from  which 
our  priests  are  made.  And  I  have  come  here  to  find  how 
liberal  and  charitable  our  great  University  is  to  us  Catholics  in 
this  Catholic  land,  and  to  work  my  way  aa  I  can.  I  will  try  the 
Bar.  Perhaps,  if  I  turn  traitor  to  my  party,  for  I  have  a  party — 
the  party  of  the  people,  Terry — I  may  be  rewarded  with  a 
Ite¥iaing-BaJT.-i3terehip,  or  even  become  a  Commiaaioner  of 
Insolvency." 

There  was  always  something  bitter  in  Maurice's  tone ;  and  now 
liis  words  almost  hissed  in  my  ear  as  two  and  two  we  walked 
scross  the  court  into  the  £xamination-Hal],  headed  by  Mr.  Qayler, 

It  was  a  large  examination  ;  the  tables  in  the  great  hall  dis- 
played a  long  array  of  students,  boys  and  young  men,  and  a  few 
.  iiard-featured,  shabby  schoolmasters  or  tutors  in  the  country,  who 
had  saved  up  enongh  at  last  to  begin  the  career  for  which  tiiey 
longed — a  sizarehip,  a  curacy  in  the  distance.  I  sat  beside  Maurice, 
close  to  the  statue  of  Provost  Baldwin,  gazing  with  something  like 
awe  at  the  group  of  Fellows  round  the  stately  reiguing  Provost, 
chatting  as  pleasantly  as  if  some  hundred  and  fifty  pair  of  eyes 
were  not  watching  them  in  suspense. 

Manrice  regarded  thera  with  a  frown,  "  I  wonder,"  he  said, 
"how  many  of  these  gentlemen  are  priests  in  tlieir  hearts.  Is  it 
not  too  absurd  to  insist   on  keeping  old  Trinity  a  Protestant 
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conveDt  t  Latin  aod  Greek  and  Bcience  iroald  not  avail  &  Soaligir 
here  without  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  celibacy,  wad  holy  orden. 
It  is  really  too  ntonBtrouB." 

"  Maorice,  it  etrikoB  me,  if  yon.  are  not  of  the  stnff  of  which 
priests  are  made,  yon  certainly  have  the  material  of  a  disseDten" 

"  I  think — which  is  more  than  you  do,  my  good  Terence." 

Two  days  after  we  were  assembled  in  the  heUl  at  Mr.  Oaylei'e 
to  hear  our  fate.  "My  pupils  have  done  very  well,  on  the  whole. 
Maurice  Prende^ast,  second  place,"  he  read  from  the  list,  "  "Very 
good,  out  of  a  huntbed  and  fifcy-two.  My  friend.  Dr.  Ball,  will 
be  delighted  at  jour  success,  FrendergaBt." 

Maurice,  who  stood  with  folded  amis,  sidd,  "  Z  expected  to  be 
better,  Mr." 

"Better!  Why,  ICnox,  who  got  first,  is  two  years  <^er. 
Besides  be  waa  at  B.ugby,  and  was  one  of  Arnold's  &T0tirite 
pupils.  You  could  not  hope  to  beat  Knox,  and  yet  yon  are 
marked  '  proximo  acoeaait.'  " 

"  I  did  not  hope  to  beat  Knox,  or  any  oa^  sir ;  I  hoped  to  be 
first,  that's  all ;  and,  perhaps,  if  I  were  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  the 
examiners  would  have  found  my  claims  bb  good  as  tboee  of  even 
Arnold's  favourite,  as  you  call  him." 

Mr,  Gayler  stared  at  his  pupil,  who  met  hia  look  unmored. 
"Tou  impute  disgraceful  partiality,  sir,  to  honourable  men.  Let 
me  hear  no  more  of  such  expreseioiiB." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Maurice,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  your  &vovr  ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  are  too  just  to  censure  me  for  speaking  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  truth.  As  the  College  itself  draws  so  broad  a 
line  between  the  Catholio  and  the  Frotestant,  it  is  not  sarprinng 
a  Catholic  should  entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  Fellows  act  in  the 
spirit  of  the  establishment.'' 

"  I  will  not  argue  the  queation  before  my  pupils,  Kvndergaat," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Oayler.  "  See  in  the  faces  around  yuu  trbtA  aa 
unpleasant  spirit  yon  extute  already." 

Maurice's  lips  curled  with  a  bitter  smile,  and  be  looked 
defiantly  at  some  of  us  who  had  drawn  away  &om  him  as  if 
to  express  their  dislike. 

I  was  twentieth — a  very  good  place,  Mr.  Gayler  was  pleased  to 
say.  I  had  been  to  a  grim  old  stone  house,  called  Drapn's 
Hospital,  and  had  entered  my  name  for  a  course  of  lectures.  I  had 
also  pud  my  fees  at  the  College  Anatomical  School,  and,  lastly,  I 
had  "moved  in"  to  No.  17,  Botany  Bay,  Trinity  College — a 
splendid  suite  of  rooms  in  the  quadrangle  of  that  name,  conristing 
of  a  black  door,  much  battered  and  bruised,  with  a  ponderous 
look  and  bolt,  over  which  "  Terence  Brady  "  was  already  gUtterinif 
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in  wliita  puQt~«  dirty-white  door  inmde,  laocb  battered  also, 
opening  OD  a  small  pasaa^  off  which  then  was  a  Umited  coalhole 
and  a  very  modeat  amount  of  cellaraga — a  gaunt,  whitewuhed 
room,  on  ^e  walls  of  wbich  were  cemainB  of  the  bold  deeigDa  of  a 
former  tenant — a  bedroom  of  smaller  dimensionB,  and  a  little 
crjpt  for  the  use  of  Phinny  Codd,  my  "  gyp,"  who  bad  been  in- 
iwti  to  inclnde  me  in  the  list  of  the  young  gentlemen  on  whom 
he  waited  as  geneial  servitor.  Mr.  Bates  had  given  me  some 
of  the  iiimiture  that  lumbered  hia  house,  the  walls  were  to  be 
papered,  and  a  great  change  was  to  be  made  in  the  aspect  of  my 
Dev  abode.  Ou  my  way  from  the  hospital  I  called  at  Sir  ilichard 
Desmond's  in  Merrion  Sqnare.  The  windowa  wore  doeed,  the 
punt  blistering  on  the  door  ;  Mr.  Yiucent  himself  partook  of  the 
general  aspect  of  decay. 

"  Sir  Bichard  won't  be  back  this  year,  I  think  ;  he  won't  have 
Hie  hoaae  done  up  neither.  Misa  Mary,  she  ia  TOyagin'  about 
unong  them  Oerman  hatha,  poor  lady.  Misa  Desmond,  the  aunt, 
von'C  come  back  any  more.  She's  stoppin'  with  frienda  at  Bath, 
Iwd  help  them.  Sir  Bicbard  uid  she  had  it  out  in  London,  Mid 
she  said  ahe'd  go  off  to  Maatber  Dinnia  ont  in  India  to  complain 
of  him ;  but  ^e's  settlin'  down  in  England,  after  alL  And, 
ehnre,  (id  you  hear,  Masther  Terry,  that  Misther  Dinnia  wants 
to  get  Miss  Mary  ont  to  him  in  India  ?  To  India,  indeed ;  no 
W  Hiather  Dinnia  was  always  mighty  fond  of  his  poor  sister. 
Mils  Mary's  mother.  Such  a  rage  as  Sir  Bicbard  was  in,  I'm  told, 
vhen  the  letter  came,  yon  never  see.  And  Miss  Mary  will  lose 
the  money  maybe  aftber  all,  for  Sir  Bicbard  has  spent  all  the 
ready  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  it's  little  she'll  have  &om  him 
*i»n  be  goea." 

Tbe  idea  of  Maiy  Butler  not  being  a  great  heiress  was  somehow 


"Tliey  say  Hiaa  Mary  could  have  made  a  great  match  in 
foreign  parts.  Misther  Dinnis  is  a  kind  of  king  out  there,  and 
he  conld  marry  her  to  the  King  of  Persia  or  of  Turkey,  or  one 
of  the  likes  of  thim,  as  easy  as  shelling  payae.  But,  anyhow,  abe 
won't  be  let  go,  and  ahe  didn't  want  to  go  ;  and  it's  only  who's 
good  enough  for  her  here  I'm  asking  1 — that's  alL" 

I  struggled  with  my  distaste  and  prejudice,  and  faced  the 
horrora  of  the  ohamel-bouse  till  I  became  &miliar  with  the 
aecnts  of  the  priaon  in  which  life  ia  kept  till  aet  free  by  death. 
I  attended  college  lectnrea,  read  for  weary  hours,  made  fishing 
exeoniona  in  the  moontains,  and  when  the  days  were  wild  and 
stormy  went  down  to  the  aea-ooast  in  seMrch  of  plover,  curlew,  and 
duck.     A  boisterous,  dever  fellow,  named  Bolton,  who  lived  on 
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the  Bame  floor,  «aa  bj  the  mere  power  of  sturcaee  thrown  into 
frequent  contact  with  me.  He  was  supposed  to  be  reading  for  a 
fellowship,  but  fae  had  not  yet  got  his  scholarship  ;  and  when  "  lie 
sported  his  oak,"  and  was  believed  to  be  sitting  inside  vith  a  'wet 
towel  on  his  head,  he  was  in  reality  engaged  at  a  horse  race,  a 
game  of  billiards,  or  private  theatricals.  Bet  he  was  careless  and 
generoas,  ever  ready  to  borrow  as  to  lend,  to  fight  or  make 
friends,  full  of  high  spirits  at  one  moment,  at  another  plunged  in 
despur.  Maurice  Prendergrast,  who  lived  in  lodgings  in  the 
town,  partly  because  they  were  cheaper,  and  partly,  as  he  said, 
"  because  he  did  not  want  to  be  nnder  the  noxious  surveillance  of 
the  college  porters,"  came  in  now  and  then  ;  bat  he  grew  more 
morose  every  day,  wore  a  frieze  coat  and  a  "  Kepeal  button," 
and  attended  all  the  meetings  at  Conciliation  Hall.  The  great 
agitation  was  then  at  its  height.  The  papers  were  filled  with 
accounts  of  monster  meetings,  at  which  nearly  every  adult  male  in 
Ireland  was  reported  to  bs  present.  The  Boman  Catholics  within 
the  College  were  a  weak  minority ;  but  as  the  agitation  grew  in 
strength  they  became  bolder,  and  angry  arguments,  not  always 
confined  to  words,  occurred  more  than  once  in  our  rooma 

"  Come,  at  lesst,  and  see  him,  Terry,  It  is  surely  a  phenomenon 
worth  noting.  To-day  O'Connell  will  be  at  Conciliation  Hall, 
and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  your  coming  with  me." 

"  But,  Maurice,  I  am  no  politician.  I  cannot  think  the  man  who 
uses  bis  eloquence,  his  ability,  his  unbounded  power  over  the 
people,  to  delude  them  to  pursue  a  phantom  can  be  honest." 

"  A  phantom,  Terence  1  Tou  think  that  Sepeal  ia  a  kind  of 
phantom ) " 

"  Of  the  most  shadowy  and  yet  dangerous,"  I  replied.  "  If  the 
people  are  told  they  have  wrongs,  and  are  taught  to  look  for  the 
redresa  of  their  grievaDoea  to  a  remedy  they  can  never  have,  they 
will  look  beyond  the  remedy  at  last.  All  this  agitation  is  but  a 
preparation  for  rebellion.  If  you  had  back  your  old  Parliameot  I 
don't  think  you  would  be  much  the  better  for  it." 

"  Bebellion  I "  said  Maurice,  gloomily.  "  There's  a  spell  in  that 
word,  I  suppose.  It's  odd,  too,  it  should  have  such  terrors  for 
Protestants.  At  any  rate,  you  show  little  self-reliance  if  you 
refuse  even  to  look  on  the  face  of  the  necromancer." 

"  Well,  to  prove  my  attachment  to  my  principles  ia  not  so  weak 
as  you  imagine,  I  will  go  with  you." 

It  was  a  fine  May-day  ;  and  as  we  turned  into  D'Olier  Street 
the  streams  of  people  pouring  in  the  same  direction  pointed  oat 
the  way  to  Conciliation  Hall.  There  were  decent  citizens,  poor 
mechanics,  peasants  in  their  frieze,  coalheavers,  carmen,  and  a  few 
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whose  dress  annonnoed  tlut  they  belonged  to  the  better  oiasses, 
trampiog  along,  to  hang  on  the  words  of  their  Idol  and  their 
Prophet. 

Conciliation  Hall  could  not  boast  of  any  exterior  graca  or 
attractiveness.  A  bald  stucco  front,  narrow  and  high,  with  poor 
houses  on  the  qoay  facing  the  lifeless  Liffey,  which  only  bore  a 
fleetof  colliers,  bringing  coals  to  Ireland  and  taking  back  money 
to  England.  Would  not  a  vast  Irish  ooal-field  be  worth  many 
Parliaments }  Inside,  a  deep  array  of  benches  in  a  lofty  hall, 
with  a  raised  platform  at  one  end,  a  table  for  the  reporters,  an 
elemted  chfur  over  it,  and  a  gallery  for  ladies  above.  It  was  fiUed, 
euly  as  it  was  ;  and  as  we  were  making  our  way  to  the  reserved 
places  on  the  platform  which  Maurice  had  obtaiaed,  a  tremendous 
jell  and  cheer,  mingled  with  stamping  of  feet,  told  as  that  the 
tall,  broad,  Tound-shouldered  man,  who  was  entering  at  the 
bead  of  a  body  of  excited-looking  gentlemen,  was  O'Connell 
himself. 

Again  and  again  the  people  shouted  ;  and  as  the  Liberator, 
taking  off  his  Quaker-like  hat,  put  on  a  green  velvet  cap  with  a 
gold  band  and  gold  shamrocks  on  it,  and  stood  up  on  the  estrade^ 
there  was  an  outburst  which  was  hushed  in  a  long  "  'sh  1 "  when 
he  raised  his  Land  for  silence.  And  he  spoke — a  rich,  eonorona, 
roiling  voice,  full  of  the  most  varied  expression  ;  an  eye  of  singular 
keenness,  veiled  by  a  slightly  drooping  lid,  beneath  which  it 
played  in  a  light  all  its  own  ;  a  wonderfully  plastic  mouth,  large 
yet  fine,  thin  lipped,  passionate  ;  an  action  easy,  natural,  and  yet 
dramatic ;  language  not  always  elegant  or  correct,  but  never  pro- 
Buc  or  purposeless — a  great  Tribune  for  such  a  people  as  he 
MDght  to  sway.  He  was  telling  them  for  the  hundredth  time  the 
old  Jamiliar  story  which  rang  in  every  man's  ears  and  fired  his 
heart  day  after  6&j — how  their  land  was  beautifnl  and  its  children 
were  wretched — how  their  resources  were  infijiite  and  their  misery 
unparalleled — how  they  had  been  despoiled  and  trodden  down  by 
the  stranger,  who  mled  in  their  palaces  and  monopolized  the 
riches  and  hononrs  of  their  state — how  they  mnst  unite  in  their 
nuUions  to  get  back  their  rights — display  the  strength  of  their 
brawny  arms,  and  thunder  in  their  might  at  the  door  of  the 
oppressor. — "  By  moral  force,  remember  ! — the  greatest  political 
^Tant^e  is  not  worth  the  shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  blood  I " 

And  be  sat  down  amid  such  an  uproar  as  might  have  greeted 
l^emosthenes  when  the  fierce  democracy  broke  up,  and  "  Let  us 
march  gainst  Philip  I "  rolled  over  land  and  sea.  How  men 
shonted  and  women  wept,  as  for  the  hundredth  time  the 
refrain  of  the  old  song  floated  through  the  air,  and  with  it  thp 
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Tinon  of  an  iBland  fair  and  sanny ,  with  kdies  wearing  rich  and 
rare  gems  wandwiiig  from  end  to  end  of  it — Malachi,  in  hb 
collar  of  gold,  carousing  at  Tara — the  Red  Branch  knighta  tilting 
in  Dublin  Castle — tbe  Pope  in  Stephen's  Green — and  processions 
of  peers  And  commoneis  in  saflron  robes,  with  the  ancient 
moQstaahe  and  tuft — playing  harps  on  their  way  to  College  Green 
— how  a  wild  fire  ran  throngh  their  hearts,  and  hate  raged  fiercer 
than  before — need  all  that  be  wondered  at  t  Babscriptiona  flowed 
freely  in  ;  they  came  from  America,  Irom  Australia,  from  the  ialea 
of  the  sea  where  the  exilei  of  the  modern  Judtea  toiled  and 
worked,  in  hope  and  yearning  snoh  aa  animates  with  a  common 
object  the  People  of  Uie  Promise. 

Manrice  sat  beside  me  with  quivering  lip.  "'Well,"  I  whis- 
pered, "  I  have  heard  him,  I  do  not  wonder  at  hia  inflnence 
OTer  the  ignorant  masses;  bnt  he  can  scarcely  be  honest.  All 
that  he  has  said  points  to  force  at  last,  if  all  finis." 

"  Thank  God,  it  does  1 — thank  God  1  Whether  he  knows  it  or 
not,  who  cares  1  I  only  know  that  he  is  ronsing  up  again  a  spirit 
in  the  people  which  can  only  be  qnenohed  in  blood." 

'*  God,  whose  name  yon  have  taken,  fmrgive  yon,  Manric& 
Do  yon  think  these  poor,  nnarmeil,  helpless  mnltitndes  would 
have  a  chance  agunat  a  nation  which  has  its  own  army  already 
planted  in  the  land,  strong  enough  alone  to  crush  yon — those 
to  whom  I  belong,  and  whom  I  would  join  in  case  of 
needl" 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  Maurice,  bitterly.  "  The  Bradys  have 
long  been  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Aa  to  our  power,  we  believe 
in  a  God  of  jnatioe.      Help  will  come   at  last,    and    ve   can 

The  snbscriptiona  kept  ponring  in.  The  lists  were  handed  np 
to  the  Liberator,  who  read  out  the  name  and  amount,  with  various 
oommenta. 

"  The  next  sum  I  have  to  announce,"  said  h^  "  is  twenty-seven 
pounds,  eleven  ehillinga,  and  sixpence,  collected  by  that  most 
patriotic  priest  and  accomplished  gentleman,  my  excellent  and 
esteemed  friend  the  Eeverend — the  Heverend  "  (the  writing  was 
bad,  he  could  not  make  it  out,  and  said  sotto  voce — "  What  is  the 
name,  Ray )"  coughing  behind  his  hand  at  the  time.  "Father 
Fat  Langan,  Liberator,"  whispered  Mr.  Ray) — "The  Reverend 
Patrick  Langan,"  continued  the  Liberator.  "Three  cheery  boy^ 
for  Father  Iiangan." 

I  was  about  leaving,  when  a  loud  cheer  broke  from  the  assem- 
blage as  the  Liberator,  who  had  been  reading  an  address,  snddenly 
exclaimed — "  I  read  that  sentence  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  may 
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ezpres  my  abhorrence  of  the  sentimeDts  of  the  writer.  Colonel 
Wollop,  of  the  United  States  militia,  is  no  Iriahman.  (Cheers.) 
He  has  the  audacity  to  advise  the  people  of  Ireland  to  take  up 
anns  and  fight  for  their  liberties,  as  the  Ainericaa  colonists  did. ' 
Sir,  I  repndi&te  the  expression  of  such  sanguinary  and  unohristian 
doctrines  in  this  hall.  I  beg  to  move,  sir,  that  the  secretary  be 
imtnicted  to  return  to  Colonel  Wollop,  of  Tomahawk  ('ity, 
Arkansas,  his  contribution  of  eight  dollars,  and  to  inform  him 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  intend  to  keep  within  the  limits  i^  the 
lav,  and  to  resort  only  to  Christian  and  constitutional  means  for 
the  redress  of  their  grievances" 

A  voice  at  ray  elbow  called  ont  "Stuff!"  and  in  a  moment 
Iborice  Prendergast  was  on  bis  feet,  and  exclaimed — "I  wish, 
sir,  to  say  8  few  words  before  that  motion  is  put  &om  the 

The  great  Agitator  tnmed  ronud,  and  was  confronted  by  the 
calm  and  resolute  look  of  the  speaker. 

"Bo yon  move  an  amendment  t  Ton  can't  qteak,  except  yon 
support  or  oppose  my  motion." 

"Tee,  nr,  I  do.  I  rise  to  propose  that  the  aecretsry  be  in- 
structed to  reply  to  Colonel  Wollop,  acknowledging  his  sub' 
scription,  and  expressing  the  regret  of  this  association  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  example  of  his  countrymen  can 
be  followed  with  a  prospect  of  success ;  whilst  we  pledge  our 
bith  to  shrink  &om  no  danger  and  no  sacrifice  in  the  last 
resort  to  obtain  the  end  for  wluch  we  are  now  only  straggling  by 
means  within  the  law  of  England." 

Immense  cheers  broke  from  part  of  the  hall,  mingled  with  cries 
of  "Bravo  !  Young  Ireland  for  ever  ! "  The  liberator  was  used 
to  nch  confliota.  Drawing  himself  up  with  an  air  of  infinite 
sconi,  he  said — "  I  object,  Mr.  Chairn^an,  to  your  putting  snob  a 
KBolution  from  the  chair.  If  this  association,  representing  the 
people  of  Ireland,  has  confidence  in  me,  I  ask  them  now  to  show 
it)  by  rejecting  with  contumely  the  mischievous  proposal  of  this 
XUD,  who  is,  for  all  I  know,  a  hireling  of  the  Castle — (ay,  sir, 
Btatt  and  scowl  as  you  please  1) — and  who  wonld  lead  yon  to  your 
rain  if  he  had  as  much  wit  as  he  baa  malignity  and  impudence." 

Uaorice's  voice  was  drowned  by  ahonts  of  "Sit  down," 
O'Conneira  motion  was  carried  by  a  storm  of  voices,  and  Pren- 
dergast,  amid  a  bowl  of  angry  epithets,  hastily  made  his  way  from 
the  hall.  He  was  followed  by  ten  or  twelve  young  men,  whose 
UT  and  dress  indicated  that  they  belonged  to  a  better  olasa  than 
niMt  of  the  audience. 

I  i-.<i",G(Hinlc 
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CHAPTER  SIX. 

A  TIBJTOB  AXS  A  KYSIEBT. 

I  WAS  at  breakfut  ono  fine  morning  when  a  pounding  at  tlie 
outer  door  annotmced  that  Bonie  one  was  not  willing  to 
accept  the  evidence  of  ita  being  closed  as  conoloMve  proof 
the  occapant  of  the  chambers  was  not  at  home.  A  hole  bored  in 
the  wall  of  the  bedroom  "  gave  "  out  the  landing,  from  which 
stray  viHitors  conld  be  reconnoitred  withont  any  eusplcion  of  the 
BurveilUnce  ;  and  Phineas  was  reporting  to  me  therefrom  sacb 
matters  as  struck  him  to  be  noteworthy. 

"It's  a  tall  hairy  gintleman,  with  a  mighty  dark  face  and  a 
hooked  nose,  that's  pegging  away,"  qaoth  Fhinny  Codd,  my  gyp, 
with  his  eye  to  the  door-hole.  "  Be<^d !  he's  got  a  good  iday  of 
knookin'  at  a  dewer,  anyway." 

"  I  must  see  for  myself,  Phinny." 

And,  gathering  up  my  dressing-gown,  I  went  to  my  bed- 
room, removed  Mr.  Codd  from  his  coign  of  vantage,  and  surveyed 
the  stranger,  who,  having  knoclced  with  a  large  cane  up  and  down 
all  the  panels,  and  battered  at  the  iron-plate  of  the  lock,  was 
writing  on  a  card.  I  had  never  seen  him  in  my  life  before.  He 
was,  as  Phinny  said,  tall  and  dark,  and  hook-nosed,  with  very 
bushy  eyebrows  and  a  thick  drooping  moostacbe  and  beard, 
slightly  grizzled.  He  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  had 
altogether  an  aspect  which  attracted  attention.  In  these  days  all 
the  world  shaved  except  cavalry  officers,  and  to  them  the  beard 
was  tabooed,  so  that  such  an  appearance  in  College,  not  to  say  in 
Dublin,  or  ia  Ireland  itself,  was  very  unusnal. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  wants,  Phinny  1 " 

"  Bedad,  sir,  isn't  it  beat  to  ax  him,  then !  " 

"Maybe  it  is  a  mistake.  He  may  want  my  namesake.  Sir 
Brady,  the  scholar,  or  perhaps  he  has  come  with  a  message 
from  Sir  Kichard  J     He  has  a  foreign  air." 

"  He's  took  a  penn'orth  of  paint  off  our  dewer,  anyway. 
Kow  he's  going,   anyway  !      He's   pntting    his  writin'    into  the 

I  was  already  on  my  way  to  the  door.  The  stranger  looked 
np — be  was  down  one  flight  of  stairs ;  as  he  returned  he  inquired, 
in  a  soft,  shy  voice — "  Am  X  fortouate  enough  to  find  Mr.  Terence 
Brady  in  his  chambers  1 " 

"  My  name  is  Terence  Brady,  sir.     I  am  Borry  to  have  kept  you 
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10  long  waiting,  bat  in  feet  I  was  scarcely  prepared  for  risitora  at 
tLis  honr — I  beg  yon  to  excuse  the.delay." 

Tlie  Btmnger  bowed,  and  removed  his  bat  as  be  eotered,  exposing 
a  bald  head,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  deep  scar.  He  seated  him- 
self in  my  easy-cbair,  and  as  he  did  so  bis  wuidering  eye  took  in 
the  whole  appointments  of  tbe  room,  including  Fbinny  Codd,  wbo, 
in  an  intensely  dirty  apron,  was  making  beliere  to  remove  the 
breakfest  things.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  twirling  a  card  in  bis 
fingers,  and  in  a  hesitating,  nndecided  manner,  began — "  I  really 
mnet  ask  j'ou,  Mr.  Brady,  to  accept  my  apologies  for  giving  yon  so 
mQch  trouble.  The  fact  is,  I  have  no  reason  for  the  vimt  except 
that  I  heard  by  chance  yon  were  here,  and  I  thought  I  wonld  call 
to  see  yon." 

This  was  not  very  lucid,  so  I  bowed  and  said  nothing. 

"I  sappose  you  are  wondering  who  I  am  1  I  qnite  foigot  to 
say,  Mr.  Brady,  I  was  an  old  friend  of  your  father,  and " 

"My  dear  ar !  although  I  never  rememl>er  seeing  bim,  any 
fnend  of  my  father  must  be  welcome  to  me.  May  I  aak  your 
name!" 

"  Tes,  to  be  sore— I  qnite  forgot  that.  When  a  fellow  has  had 
'  a  mn-stroke  bis  memory  is  apt  to  become  a  little  qneer.  My 
name,  however,  is  one  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  heard  as  that  of  a 
friend  of  your  father's — Alan  Fraser,  eh  1 " 

He  handed  me  a  crumpled  card,  which  I  unrolled,  and  read  the 
words,  "Colonel  Charles  Alan  Fraser,  Fraser's  Horse,  H.E.I.G.S." 
Beneath,  in  pencil,  was  "Morrison's  Hotel — a  friend  of  your  father." 

As  I  raised  my  eyes  from  the  card,  I  met  his  fixed  on  me  with 
great  keenness. 

"Tes,  Colonel  Eraser,"  I  said,  slowly,  "I  have  heard  of  you 
before — at  least  if  you  are  the  same  person  as  the  Captain  Fraser 
who  was  on  board  the  Moss-shire  Indiaman  when  my  mother 
was  coming  home  to  Europe." 

"  Ah,  yes,  poor  lady.  What  a  sad  thing  that  was  I  Bat 
years,  you  know," — he  sighed, "  years  smooth  away  all  our  sorrows." 

Colonel  Eraser's  glance  was  uneasy.  It  Sitted  from  me  to  the 
trail  and  to  tbe  floor,  and  back  again  incessantly. 

"  Tou  knew  my  mother.  Colonel  Fraser,  did  you  not  I " 

"Oh,  intimately — that  is  to  say,  her  father  and  I  served  in  the 
same  force.  I  remember  her  quite  a  little  girl,  before  she  was 
married  to  Jack  Brady  of  tbe  Queen's." 

"  Have  you  seen  or  heard  of  my  mother  lately  t " 

Colonel  Fraser  gave  a  nervous  start  in  bis  chur. 

"  I )  God  bless  me  !  How  should  I  know  where  she  is  1 "  be 
exclaimed,  vith  an  agitated  air. 
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"  I  ask  yon,  sir,  becanu  I  was  told  job  were  ae^n  wUh  ha 
after  ber  disappearance  from  the  sliip,  and  that  jou  found  her  a 
home  when  abe  deserted  m&  TelL  me,  Colonel  Praaer,  is  tint 
tniet" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brady,  it  is  hard  to  make  me  responsible  for  what 
yoTi  have  been  told."  He  paused  for  a  momeot,  and  then  ooi>' 
tinaed — "  I  wUl  tell  yoa  really  what  occiured.  Mrs.  Bradj  was 
a  feltow-paBsenger  with  me  when  the  Boag-ikir«  went  on  the  rocks, 
We  beard  she  was  carried  off  the  ship  by  a  wave,  and  was 
drowned.  Tou  were  then  a  little  chap  in  the  nurse's  arioa.  We 
had  a  coQRultatioD  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  ;  and  as  your 
mother's  friend,  I  took  on  myself  to  act.  We  sold  off  all  the 
lady's  things  at  Oalle,  and  you  were  sent  to  your  grandfather." 

"  But  she  was  not  drowned,"  I  cried.     "  She  was " 

"  Let  me  continue  my  story,  I  pray,"  interrupted  Colonel  Fraser. 
"  Some  time  ago  it  got  into  the  papers  that  yon  were  lost,  and 
there  was  great  grief  about  it." 

''  Grief  ! — who  could  grieve  for  me,  Colonel  Fraser  1 " 

"  All  who  knew  your  father,"  he  answered.  "  Now  excuse 
me,"  he  continued,  "  if  I  revert  to  what  you  were  saying.  If  I 
am  not  making  too  bold,  as  a  friend  of  both  Jack  Brady  and  Maiy 
Billing,  I  ahomld  like  very  much  indeed  to  know  what  you  heard 
as  to  your  mother  and  myael£  I  may  say  I  never  ^proved  of  her 
coarse  at  the  time,  to  begin  with." 

"  Colonel  Fraser,  if  yon  were  indeed  my  other's  friend,  yoa  will 
not  be  surprised  should  his  son  refuse  to  speak  of  the  disbonoar  (rf 
his  name — the  disgrace  of  his  wretched  mother.  I  cherished  her 
memoiy  in  my  heart  of  hearts — I  hoped  for  years  that  it  might  be 
my  lot  to  penetrate  tie  myrtery  which  to  my  eyes  was  cast  anmad 
her  fate.  Colonel  Fraser  ]  I  know  all  I  I  have  seen  it  in  her  owb 
hand,  that  she  abandoned  me  cruelly  and  sbamefully  vithin  a  few 
weeks  of  my  lather's  death.  Would  to  God  she  had  died  a 
thousand  deaths  sooner  than  to  see  her  live  in  sin  aad  t^me ! 
And  you  look  in  myfat^  and  mock  me  vith  these  questions! " 

He  rose  and  placed  his  brown  band  on  my  shoolder. 

"You  needn't  shrink  from  my  touch.  You  spoke  of  your 
mother's  Aa  and  shame — you  wrong  her.  I  was  an  old  admirer  of 
your  mother's  long  ere  your  fether  saw  her.  After  Captain  Brady's 
death,  as  luck  would  h^ve  it,  I  lost  my  poor  wife,  and  I  sailed  cm 
the  first  leave  I  had  since  I  was  a  boy,  in  the  ship  in  which  your 
mother  was  a  passenger.  There  is  no  use  to  dwell  on  what 
occurred.  I  swear  to  you  it  was  not  my  doing,  bat  I  admit  I 
never  was  so  astonished,  and,  I  will  add,  overjoyed — for  I  had  had 
the  strongest  affection  lor  Mary  Billing — as  when  I  was  made 
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ftvue  thai,  she  liad  not  fotgotten  me.  It  wu  tnj  &ts  1  I  threw 
up  my  passage,  my  leave,  everythiDg  I — I  married  her.  She  did 
not  wish,  for  many  reaaons,  to  let  it  be  known.  She  had  hosts  of 
liDrrid  relations  in  India — holf-oates,  and  a  whole  brood  <^ 
dreftdful  cotmtry'bom  BlUinga  of  the  lowest  sort.  She  concealed 
the  martiage,  and  I  yielded  to  her  wishes.  Ifow  there  is  the  ikot, 
mf  dear  sir  I  You.  wronged  yoar  mother  and  me;  I  know  all 
joor  story.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Bates  already.  I  was  anxious  to 
we  j'oa — although  your  mother  and  I  are  no  longer  what  we 

There  was  a  violent  knooking  at  the  inner  door.  Colcmel 
Fnser  took  up  his  hab 

"Do  let  me  see  you,"  he  said.  "I  shall  expect  you  at  seven 
o'clodt  to  dinner  at  Morrison's.  Do  come,  I  heg  of  yon.  I  have 
much  to  tell  you." 

I  was  agitated  fay  a  hundred  conflicting  emotions.  I  did  not 
beed  Bolton's  cries  through  the  keyhole,  "  Open  the  door,  Brady  1 
open  the  door  qniok  I  " 

The  Colonel  had  the  handle  in  his  hand,  I  exclaimed,  "  Stay 
ona  moment.  My  mother,  where  is  she  1  Shall  I  ever  Bee 
herl" 

The  Colonel  was  bmshing  his  hat  with  his  coat  sleeve.  He 
looked  at  the  nap  and  crape  intently,  and,  without  raising  his  eyei, 
replied,  "  So  I — I  think  not.     I  will  tell  yon  all  when  we  meet — 

As  Bolton  charged  in,  he  started  slightly,  bowed,  and  then  with 
qmck,  firm  step  descended  the  staircase. 

"  I  say,  how  the  deuce  do  you  know  that  dark  fellow,  Brady  t 
They  call  him  the  Nabob  at  Morris's.     How  pale  yon  are,  old 


"Morris's  I  Such  a  capital  place  1  Yon  jnst  come  and  have 
BQpper  some  night,  and  try  your  luck.  I  was  coming  to  tell  you 
of  mine,  and,  begad  J  when  I  saw  the  Nabob,  I  nearly  shouted  with 
Ught  I  thought  he  was  the  devil  coming  to  fetch  all  back  again. 
Bod  me  into  the  bargtun." 

"  You  have  been  up  all  night  again,  Dick  I  Yon  will  go  to  utter 
nun,  my  lad." 

"Nonsense.     Come  and  look  before  yon  speak.     Come  along." 

He  dragged  me  across  the  passage  into  hia  room.  The  t^ble 
mm  covered  with  the  untouched  breakfast,  and  with  piles  of  baok- 
notea — some  crisp  and  white,  others  pulpy  and  dirty. 

"^here — lo(ric  ;  feel  and  believe  I"  ezahumed  Bolt<m.  "These 
n2 
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are  fives — these  are  tenners — these  are  amaU  fellows.  TherA 
four  hnndied  and  six  pounds  on  the  tahle,  my  boj  1 " 

"  And  did  you  win  that  at  the  gaming-table,  Dick  )"  I  aaked, 
reproauhfullj.     "  Tou  promised  you  would  not  go  there  ^ain." 

"  No  more  did  I.  Pat  Conradine  took  me  there.  Do  yoa  waitt 
a  hundred  )  Do  you  want  two — three — four  t  It's  all  yoan  if 
you  like.     Pay  me  when  you  please." 

"Not  oue  farthing  to  save  my  life,  Diok.  Ton  Bay  the  daA 
fellow  yon  met  was  at  that  place  too  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  I  saw  him  there,  more  than  once.  He's  not  long  from 
India,  and  has  come  over  from  London  on  a  tonr.  He  knows  Lord 
Bighill  and  Finucane,  and  most  of  the  bigwigs.  He  must  have 
lost  a  ti'emendons  lot." 

"  More  than  you  have  won  t " 

"I  should  thiak  five  times  as  much." 

A  footstep  was  heard  on  the  stairs.  Dick  ran  to  the  door.  He 
turned  pale  as  he  held  it  ajar.  Looking  over  his  shoulder,  I 
beheld  the  clasmcnl  and  elegant  head-dress  of  one  of  the  college 
porters. 

"  That's  from  the  Dane,  Misthec  Boulton.  He's  waitin*  for  yon 
to  come  imageatly." 

"  Oh,  LoTd  !— the  Dean !  Can't  you  tell  him  I'm  sick  in  bed, 
Barrett  r' 

"  I  can  if  I'd  like  to  tell  a  lie,  an'  be  tnmed  off,  Esther  Boulton ; 
an'  besides,  you'd  have  the  Dane  over  at  yer  bedside  in  a  jiffy." 

"Was  I  reported,  theni" 

"  Oh,  ripported,  indeed  !  Small  harm  that  'ud  be.  There  was 
some  one  at  Morris's  informed  on  yon,  I'm  thlnkin*.  The  Dane's 
atravagin'  and  ragin'  most  triminjons,  and  it's  a  dose  of  county  wr 
ye'll  be  getting,  I'm  afeerd." 

"Well,"  quoth  Dick,  "give  the  Dean  my  eomplimentevandsay — 
oh  yes  !  say  I'll  be  over  the  instant  I've  done  my  Greek  Iambics  for 
my  tutor.  Pll  have  some  money  to  make  my  sick-leave  pleasant,  at 
all  events,  my  dear  Brady,  if  the  Dean  really  means  mischief" 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  colonel's   BETELAH0K3. 

THE  clock  marked  the  course  of  the  bonrs  unheeded.    This  mw 
whom  my  mother  had  married  ere  my  father  had  been  mon 
than  a  few  weeks  in  his  grave — a  gambler,  a  spendthrift — what 
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did  he  want  of  me  t  Wliy  did  he  come  to  visit  me  1  Trne,  lie  had 
relieved  me  of  an  ever-present  diagrHCe  and  misery.  She  had  become 
thia  Fraser's  wife.  But  how  did  he  Bpeok  of  her  1  Where  waa  ahe 
now !  Sfaoald  I  never  see  her — never  opbroid  her  ;  never— oh, 
never — say  that  I  forgave  her  all  ! 

I  went  ont  at  last  to  see  Mr.  Bates.     He  waa  not  at  home. 

I  was  late  for  lecture.  Sir  Philip,  as  he  whirled  past  me  behind 
bis  pair  of  high-stepping  greya,  shook  his  fotefinger  meoaciogly  in 
good-humoured  rebuke  for  the  first  time.  But  puncttial  .to  the 
minate,  I  was  at  Morrison's  hotel. 

"  The  Colonel's  not  in  yet,  sir  ;  but  dinner  is  ordered  for  seven, 
and  he  can't  be  long-.  The  young  lady  is  in  the  drawing-room 
already.      Pat,  show  this  gentleman  to  No.  10." 

What  young  lady !  I  thought.  Colonel  Praaer  said  nothing  to 
me  of  any  young  lady. 

A  girl  dressed  in  white  waa  standing  before  the  mirror  opposite 
the  door,  arranging  a  rose  in  her  hair.  She  turned  round.  I 
passed  my  hand  over  my  eyes.  Surely  this  mnat  bo  noon-day 
madness  ! 

"I  mnst  introduce  myself,  Mr.  Brady,"  said  a  sweet  little  voice; 
"jiapa  told  me  yon  were  coming,  and  1  expect  him  every  moment. 
Meantime,  let  me  make  you  known  to  hia  daughter,  Mabel  Fraeer. 
We  are  almost  kinsfolk,  are  we  not  1 " 

Thefvery  image  of  "the  picture"  was  standing  before  me — 
the  iair  hair,  the  bliie  eyes,  the  curved  lip,  the  snowy  teeth, 
t^e  pale,  puro,  white  complexion.  Colonel  Praser  entered  at  the 
■Mment! 

"Here  is  papa.  Tou  sea  Mr.  Brady  is  here  already.  By  the 
time  you  have  dressed,  papa,  dinner  will  be  very  late." 

We  shook  hands  in  silence. 

"lam  just  going  to  ask  your  leave,  Brady,  and  yours,  Mabel,  to 
dine  in  my  frock  coat.  Hing  the  bell  for  dinner,  Mabel.  There 
i«  no  one  else." 

He  left  the  room  for  a  moment. 

I  knew  there  was  a  cloud  of  white  muslin  somewhere  in  the 
room.  I  dared  not  raise  my  eyes ;  but  I  saw  somehow  the 
&ir  hair,  the  slight  figure  still,  and  that  Mabel  Fraser  was 
looking  at  me  from  time  to  time  us  she  turned  over  the  leaves 
ofabMk. 

The  Colonel  came  back  as  dinner  was  announced. 

"What  an  odd  place  this  Dublin  is!  I  could  scarcely  get 
■long  from  the  Castle  just  now,  with  a  crowd  cheering  a  big  man 
in  a  broad-brimmed  hat ;  and  when  I  asked  who  it  was,  a  fellow 
asked  me  in  return  '  if  I  pretended  I  didn't  know  King  DanC 
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It  was  O'Connell  and  Lis  following.  What  did  yoa  do  vMle  I 
wae  out,  Mabel  1 " 

"  I  had  a  drive  witli  Mrs.  Catlj,  papa.  I  was  qmte  delighlMd 
with  the  baildings.  And  we  met  Captain  Harcourt.  He  asked 
if  he  might  call,  and  I  referred  him  to  jaa." 

"  Quite  right,  Mab.  Brady,  I  fear  yon  don't  thiok  much  of 
Morrison's  cumne  I  But  it's  not  bad  ;  and  I  can  promise  jou  a 
curry,  at  all  eventfi,  for  my  own  cook  will  prepare  it." 

"  Oh,  papa,  I  forgot  to  tell  jon,  old  Mohun  came  up  a  while  »g<> 
to  say  the  cnrry  powder's  not  very  good,  and  to  make  a  fonral 
coiDpUiot  of  the  people  in  tha  kitchen." 

"  Mohim  1     Is  he  hero  ) "  I  exclaimed.     "  My  old  aurse  ! " 

"  I  rather  thiok  not,"  answered  Colonel  Fraser ;  "  Mohtm  is  not 
an  ancommoQ  name  in  India.  This  is  a  fellow  I  have  had  with 
me  a  losg  time." 

I  could  not  eat ;  bat  I  drank  more  wine  than  I  was  accnstoaied 
to  do.  If  I  looked  ap  now  and  then,  I  was  aware  Mabel  Fraser 
was  enjoying  her  dinner.  She  had  most  probably  set  me  down  as 
a  loutish,  stupid,  awkward  lad,  and  only  chatted  with  her  &ther, 
who  abandoned  his  attempts  to  make  me  speak.  She  appeared  to 
be  of  the  same  age  as  I  was — somewhat  dldei,  indeed,  of  the  two. 
I  could  only  think  of  the  likeness.  I  was  lost  in  conjectures, 
amid  which  floated  now  and  then  a  anspicion  of  aome  unknown 
danger.  Why  had  Colonel  Fraser  sought  me  1  I  longed  to  ask 
him  a  hundred  questions.  I  desired  to  find  out,  as  adroitly  as  I 
oould,  the  truth  concerning  her  of  whom  I  could  now  speak  with- 
out the  burning  shame  which  once  flushed  my  cheek  as  her  name 
came  to  my  lips,  but  whom  I  was  now  not  more  willing  to  mention 
than  before. 

"  And  so  you  are  going  to  be  a  stu^^n,  Mr.  Bates  telli  me  ? 
Fray  help  my  daughter  to  a  glass  of  claret  before  she  flies  off  to 
the  next  room  and  leaves  ua  to  ourselves.  I  thought  you  voold 
have    followed    your  father's    profession,  and   have  entered    the 

"  And  so  indeed  I  would,  had  it  been  possibl&  But  it  was  not 
considered  prudent  by  Mr.  Bates  j  and  Sir  Sichard  was  of  tha 
same  opinion." 

"  Sir  Bichard  who  1  I  didn't  know  yon  had  any  Sir  Ridiard 
related  to  you," 

"  Sir  Bichard  Desmond,  of  Kilmoyle."  Colonel  Fraser  clinked 
his  glass  sharply.  "  He  is  not  related — at  least  he  is  only  some 
very  remote  connection.  The  families  were  united  by  marriage  long 
ago  ;  bat  he  was  a  friend  of  my  grandfather's,  and  he  is  my  other 
guardiaa." 
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I  AoD^t  the  dark  &oe  opposite  to  me  was  darkened  for  a 
moment,  bnt  the  light  in  the  room  was  indiatiact. 

,"SirBichard  Pesmoad  ! "  he  repeated.  "la  it  possible  he  is 
fODT  guardian  f  He  is  the  elder  brother  of  one  of  oor  great 
Indian  people,  Denia  Deamond,  who  is  now  Lien  tenant-Governor 
of  Anripore — Mabel'a  beat*  ideal  of  an  elderly  hero  and  knight^ 
oolf  he-will  walk  about  in  a  pith  helmet  and  white  calico  jacket, 
Eii,  Mab  !  We  hare  letters  to  Sir  fiichard,  but  unfortunately  he 
is  abroad,  and  I  fear  we  have  to  go  back  to  India  without  making 
his  acquaintance." 

"I  heard  to-day,  ur,  he  and  Miaa  Butler  might  be  expected  in 
Ireland.     He  is  in  rery  bad  health." 

"  Hiss  Butler  is  hia  niece,  is  ahe  not  t "  inquired  Miaa  Fraser. 
"Vx.  Desmond  often  speaks  of  her,  though  he  can  acaroely 
have  ever  seen  her  ;  but  he  tells  us  in  India  she  is  very  pretty.  Is 
iho!" 

"  Pretly,  Misa  Fraser  I  Mary  Butler  is  lovely  beyond  anyUung ! 
—that  is " 

I  stopped  short. 

"That  is  you  think  ao,  and  I  am  sure  yon  are  a  good  judge. 
It  is  a  family  gift,"  continued  Colonel  Fraser.  "  May  I  ask  what 
she  ia  like  %  " 

"  Oh  !  do — do  describe  her  for  me  I  "  Miaa  Fraser  put  her  tiny 
white  hand  on  my  arm  and  then  drew  it  back  agun,  so  quickly, 
sfae  coold  not  have  noticed  the  involuntary  shrinking. 

"  I  am  a  bad  band  at  anoh  descriptions.  I  only  am  quite  sure, 
if  jon  could  see  her,  yon  would  agree  with  me  ;"  and  I  if»»  silent 
again. 

"  Mab  !  it  ia  evident  we  can't  induce  Mr.  Brady  to  make  ua  his 
eoitfidaiits  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  like  to  aee  a  young  fellow  begin  life 
cautions  even  about  soch  matters  aa  bia  opinion  of  a  girl's  looks." 

Hiss  Fraser  smiled. 

"I  will  take  the  hint,"  she  said,  and  withdrew  to  the  inner 
room,  whence  there  issaed  presently  a  pretty  little  voice,  running 
on  the  top  of  the  notes  of  a  grumbling  old  hotel  piano,  as  a  petrel 
skims  the  sea. 

The  wuter  came  in  to  aak  if  lights  were  required. 

"No.  Don't  come  in  till  you  are  rung  for — at  least  unless  you 
votild  like  candles,  Mr.  Brady." 

And  so  we  sat  in  the  dark.  The  Colonel  lit  a  cheioot  and 
pofied  away,  bnt  I  could  only  see  the  glare  of  the  end  in  the 
obscQiity.     The  door  opened  again. 

"Who  is  that)  What  the  deuce  do  yoQ  come  in  for  now  J" 
exclaimed  the  Colonel 
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The  answer  was  in  an  unknown  tongue,  bat  the  tone  e 
fomiliar  to  me.    The  Colonel  gave  aome  haaty  reply ;  the  door  was 
closed. 

"  One  of  my  black  rascalii !"  awd  the  Colonel;  "some  complaint 
about  the  servuitB  or  the  kitchen,  but  I  have  sent  him  about  his 
businesB.  Will  you  have  any  mote  wine,  or  shall  we  go  into  the 
next  room  1  For  my  own  part,  I  would  like  to  sit  here  a  little 
longer." 

Another  panH.     At  last  I  barst  oat  with  it — 

"  Misa  Fraser  'a  most  wonderfully  like  my  mother,  air." 

I  could  see  several  quick  strong  pulls  at  the  cheroot ;  the  fire 
glowed,  died  out,  and  flied  up  again,  ere  he  replied — 

"  It  has  struck  many  people,  Mabel  is  my  daughter  by  my 
first  wife,  and  there  was  no  connection  between  the  families. 
How  do  you  know  of  the  likeness  V 

"  I  judge  by  the  picture  of  my  mother  we  have  at  Longh-na- 
Carra." 

"  Oh,  that  daub  I  I  remember  well  when  it  was  painted  by  an 
Italian  vagabond  at  Lucknow.  Like  certainly,  in  a  sort  of  way, 
but  not  at  all  with  your  mother's  best  expression.  That  was  rare, 
and  hard  to  catch." 

"  I  would  feel  much  obliged  to  yon,  Colonel  Fraser,"  I  gasped 
out,  "if  you  would  tell  me  something  about  the  poor  lady  whom 
yon  tell  me  I  have  wronged  so  long.  I  would  make  amends,  if  I 
conid,  to  her  now,  though  ehe  does  not  care  for  me." 

"  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  let  her  rest !  As  you 
hare  never  seen  her,  it  is  no  harm  to  tell  you  that  she  has  some' 
thing  not  very  pleasant  in  her  nature,  which  has  increased  in 
force  with  years.  'Pen  my  oath  1  when  I  think  of  her  at  times  I 
feel  almost  afraid. — Hallo  !  what's  thatV 

The  door  had  opened,  and  a  white  figure  could  he  seen  standing 
in  the  doomay  by  the  light  outside.  The  Colonel's  voice  caused 
me  to  start.  I  heard  a  briefer  di^ogue  in  the  same  tones  as 
before,  and  the  door  closed  again. 

"  As  I  was  saying  when  Mohun  came  in,  I  am  almost  afraid  no 
one  could  ever  understand  the  wonderful  natural  gifts  of  your 
mother.  It  was  all  head-work  with  her  lately,  no  heart  at  all — 
for  ordinary  matters,  at  least." 

He  paused  for  a  moment ;  I  heard  his  glass  filled  up. 

"  If  I  told  you  now  she  was  dead,"  he  went  on,  "  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  observe  it  made  no  impres^doa  on  you,  for  I  know 
how  you  have  been  brought  up,  and  the  stories  they  have  told 
yon." 

I  was  in  violent  agitation,    I  cried  out—r.  i-rd  ■.Google 
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"  Oh,  ur  J  ahe  is  alive,  I  know  !     Bat  where  ia  she  V 
"  TtiomandB  of  miles  away  I     lb  waa  onlj  toy  Influence  long 
ago  prevented  her  coining  over  hera  to  claim  yon  and  all  the  rest 
of  her  natural  property,  as  she  terms  it.     A  wotiderfnl  will ! — a 
\fOjatai  in  a  thonsaad  of  thouaands  !" 

"  Colonel  Fraser  I  I  don't  understand  you.  Just  now  you  said 
yOQ  did  not  think  it  would  surprise  me  to  hear  my  mother  was 
dead.  Although  she  has  never  acted  as  a  mother  towards  me,  I 
Iftve  tried  to  steel  my  heart  against  her,  but  in  vain  !  Surely 
jou  have  not  asked  me  here  to  try  my  temper  and  my  feelings — 
at  least,  if  you  have,  I  know  how  to  terminate  the  trial." 

I  was  rising  from  my  seat  when.  Colonel  Fraser  said^ — "  I  have 
no  wish  to  try  your  temper  or  your  patience  ;  as  an  old  friend 
of  your  father's,  I  have  no  wish  except  for  your  good.  There 
are  more  ties  to  bind  us  together  than  you  think.  You  know 
that  I  married  yonr  mother — that  may  be  no  claim  to  your 
goodwill  or  respect  till  you  are  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances. Bat  there  are,  for  good  or  for  evil,  influences  which  bring 
JOU  and  me  together " 

He  paused  and  said  no  more. 

"  I  am  anxions  to  hear,  but  you  will  not  speak.  God  knows  I 
shall  bo  very  grateful  for  anything  which  raises  me  up  a  friend  !" 

"  Tou  are  probably  not  aware  that  the  Desmonds  and  I  are 
ooncected,  are  youl" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  sir.  I  have  only  heard  your  name  in  con- 
nection with  that  dreadful  event  which  lost  me  a  mother,  and  left 
ine  au  orphuD,  and  I  little  expected  ever  to  know  you  then." 

"  To  be  an  orphan  at  eighteen  is  not  so  very  bad,  after  alL 
The  bird  ought  to  be  fledged,  if  ever  be  is  to  take  flight,  then ; 
and  to  lose  a  mother,  or  go  without  one,  is  not  always  so  very 
ditadfal.  Bat,  aa  I  was  saying,  my  first  wife  was  a  cousin  of  these 
Desmonds  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  whispered  that  the  Denis  of  whom 
we  hava  been  speaking  was  mighty  fond  of  her.  He  certainly  is 
of  Mabel  there ;  and  but  for  some  little  differences  which  ought 
never  to  have  parted  such  old  friends,  Mab  might  be  his  heiress, 
as  he  said  she  should  be  long  ago.  However,  his  great  pet  now  is 
this  pretty  Mary  Batler,  whom  you  are  bo  devoted  to." 

"  Devoted,  sir  ]     I  really  don't  understand  you." 

"  Nor  yoursel£  However,  I  don't  wish  to  pry  into  your 
secrets.  I  will  tell  you  mine.  I  might  have  well  said  your 
mother  was  dead  ;  for  she  is  so  to  me.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  aha  ia  alive  and  well.  Onr  tastes  and  our  tempers  differed. 
Only  one  thing  we  agreed  upon,  which  was,  that  we  conld  not  be 
iappy  together.     I  was  stationed  at  a  native  court  where  there 
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was  no  society— Enropeana  did  not  vex  ns  with,  tbeir  tftttle  ;  bo 
she  left  me  wibhont  the  6eiat  and  scandal  which  make  aepBration 
BO  exdtiDg  and  attraotin  over  here.  I  ahall  ever  feel  the  liveliest 
regard  far  her ;  and  if  at  any  time  you  wish  to  hear  of  her,  or  to 
communicate  with  her,  I  can  manage  to  gratify  yoa,  though  I 
cannot  give  her  addresa  to  any  one  without  her  conaent — that's 
port  of  our  compact.  Shall  we  go  io  1  I  have  an  appointment 
thia  evening  and  mnat  leave  presently,  if  yon  will  ezcnae  me." 

And  he  walked  away  to  the  lighted  room  where  hia  daughter 
was  seated  at  the  t«a-taUe. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Ay  OKOIE  AKD  ITS   BMDIITG. 

I  WALKED  back  sadly  to  College.  The  Indian  atory  had 
changed  in  its  form  and  aspect,  but  was  scarcely  less  terrible 
to  me.  I  had  sat  &ce  to  &ce  with  Mabel  Fraser,  and  stared  at 
her  in  silence  till  her  eyes  dropped,  and  a  feint  blush  rose  to  her 
cheek.  Her  pretty  graceful  fi»ure  seemed  still  to  stand  before 
me  as  I  entered  my  gloomy  chamber.  I  heard  her  words  as  we 
parted — "  Be  sure  you  ca.\\  soon  ;  we  must  become  good  friends. 
I  almost  feel  inclined  to  call  you  Terry  on  the  strength  of  these 
mighty  Desmonds.  I  can't  help  the  likeness,  you  know,  but  if  I 
could  I  would,  believe  me.     Good  night,  Mr.  Brady." 

As  I  lighted  my  lamp  I  perceived  n  letter  on  my  table.  I 
opened  it  and  read — 

"  Mt  deab  Teeekce,' — Come  over  to  me  this  evening  to  supper, 
if  yon  have  no  better  engagement,  and  show  yon  can  forgive  my 
rudeness.  There  will  be  a  small  party,  oonverBation,  and  a  couple 
of  i^reeabls  strangers. 

"  Tours  ever, 

"  M.  Peendehqast." 

It  was  not  yet  ten  o'clock.  I  felt  excited  by  wine,  and  the 
excnse  for  postponing  "Harrison's  Anatomy  "  and  my  Tolame  of 
Stock's  "  IJemosthenes,"  left  open  at  the  middle  of  the  "  npl 
oTc^rov  "  was  not  to  be  resisted,  I  called  to  a  passiag  jam^, 
outside  the  college  gates,  and  directed  him  to  a  suburb  thm 
rather  frequented  by  students— a  long  straggling  village  on  the 
sea  sluffe,  near  Clontarf,  where  Brian  Boiroibme  really  did  defeat 
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tbeDuee^  sod  gave  Boaething  of  a  oKtionol  ofaftnurter  to  one  act 
in  Irah  history. 

"So.  16,  ChBrlemont  Terrace,"  eaid  I,  "as  quick  as  you  can." 

The  driver  leant  over  as  he  repeated  the  address,  and  said  in  a 
vhiiper,  "  It's  a  £ne  night ! " 

Thoe  waa  something  in  hia  familiar,  and  yet  inqnisitivB  tone, 
«liiGh  annoyed  me.  There  were  mntterings  of  distant  thnnder  in 
the  distance,  and  I  said,  rather  sharply — "  It's  nothing  of  the  kind 
^nst  mind  yonr  driving,  and  get  on  before  the  storm  oomes." 

"It'sNa  16  }"  persisted  the  fellow.  "Shnra  that's  when  Mr. 
Amdergast  lirest— one  of  the  Swocd-boya  ;  and  I  thonght  yoa 
might  be  one  of  them.  It's  a  fine  night.  Haimp,  Kate  I  Cew  ! 
eta]  oess!" 

"What  are  the  Sword-boys,  as  yoa  call  them  !" 

"  Oh  !  sorra  one  of  me  knows,  your  honour !  They  live  at 
Swoids  most  of  them,  I  believe  and  that's  the  way  the  name  came 
on  them." 

The  Terrace  was  nothing  very  grand  in  terraces— a  row  of  small 
honses,  with  gardens  in  front,  facing  a  high  wall,  the  bonndaty  of 
a  demesne.  No.  16  was  distinguished  by  lights  glaring  from  the 
vindowR,  and  by  cars  before  the  door ;  M  the  rest  was  lifeleaa,  as 
aDsblin  snbnrb  usoally  is  at  night. 

A  pile  of  hats  in  tlie  hall — a  cloud  of  tobacco  in  the  passage — 
tt^ng  smell  of  whisky  and  letnons — through  the  chink  of  the 
doorway  a  man  visible  laying  eapper  on  a  long  table — a  maid 
Tuishiug  apstaiiB  with  jugs  of  hot  water — a  good  deal  of  noise 
ind  clatter  of  tongues.  I  had  been  in  the  house  belore,  hat  had 
iMTer  assisted  at  soch  a  noisy  rivnwn  as  Maorioe  appeared  to  have 
membled  to-night. 

"  They  code  not  stan'  before  our  a'mighty  fitin'  boys,  not  nohow, 
■if.  Talk  ev  yer  Bonayparts,  or  yer  Cmsars,  or  that  degenerate 
Ariher  Wellington  1  Creation  I  I  tell  yer,  gentlemen — and  yeu 
niay  believe  me  as  safe  as  I  am  Colonel  Cornelius  Sl&ttery — thers 
never  wtur  and  never  wall  be  a  greater  fitin'  giniral  than  Giniral 
Scott  1  No  wfaar  on  the  alrth  can  you  find  troops  to  withstand 
Uw  impetewooa  nater  of  the  chyldron  ev  the  Stars  and  Stripes  1 " 

He  speaker  wsa  a  lean  little  man,  with  a  cadaveroos  aspect. 
His  &ce  betokened  a  Milesian  origin,  which  was  further  betrayed 
1?  the  intonation  of  his  speech.  He  held  a  glass  in  one  hand  and 
a  [Hpe  in  the  other,  with  which  he  described  circles  in  the  ur,  in 
illastration  of  some  argument  addressed  to  a  group  of  young  men 
at  the  end  of  the  table. 

**  Bat,  Colonel  Slattery,  that  may  be  all  true,"  rattled  ont  Bolton, 
"and  yet  it  does  not  prove  you  are  not  as  great  tyrants  as  any  ■ 
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the  world  WLy  do  yon  set  on  those  poor  devib  of  Mexicans, 
and  call  on  na  to  applaud  yon,  wliilat  you  condemn  Enropean 
nations  for  similar  acts  !  " 

"  £r  yew  will  jist  onderatand  tbe  trev  principils  ev  onr  inati- 
tutioDS,  ye'U  see,  Mester  BoltoD,  tbat  it's  for  tbe  good  of  tbe 
Iinman  race  for  ns  to  whip  the  Meiioana.  We  were  bound  to  do 
it,  air,  in  the  interest  ev  civilization  " — (a  wave  of  the  pipe) — "  ev 
hewraanity" — (another  wave) — "ev — ev,  as  I  might  add,  ev 
Congress — and  ev  them  poor  cusses  of  Mexicans  tbemselres." 

"  But  that  is  the  very  tbing,  I  say.  By  giving  your  motives 
fine  names  yon  don't  disguise  the  facts.  You  have  been  inveighing 
against  the  EogUsh  government  and  people  here,  and  against  all 
the  governments  of  Europe  for  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  yet 
you  have  exterminated  tbe  Indians  from  their  lands,  and  have 
made  war  against  every  nation  you  could  reach." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  reach  t  I  guess,  sir,  Paul  Jones,  and 
Decatur,  and  MoDonongh  reached  perty  far.  We  mean  to  tiy  if 
we  can't  reach  fortber  some  day ■" 

"  There's  no  donbt  of  it,"  interrupted  Bolton.  "  You  could 
only  get  at  the  Mexicans,  and  you  bullied  them.  I  think  your 
eagle  is  just  a  degenerate  type  of  the  European  birds  which  afBict 
humanity  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  yonr  puma  b  an  American 
edition  of  the  lion  of  tbe  Old  World." 

"Sir,"  exclaimed  Colonel  Slattery,  breaking  his  pipe  inemphads 
on  the  table,  "  these  air  expressions  which  entoirely  deprives " 

At  this  moment  Maurice  Frendergast  interrupted  the  Colonel's 
speech  to  present  him  to  me  and  a  new  comer — a  sleek,  fat  nun 
of  very  dark  complexion.  The  Colonel  bowed  and  shook  me  by 
the  band  with  eOiision  ;  but  his  face  darkened  as  be  marked  the 
hne  of  the  oily  little  stranger,  and  he  put  bis  hands  behind  his 
back  in  a  resolute  attitude. 

"  No,  Mr.  Frendergast,  sir  ! — not  if  you  please ;  Colonel 
Slattery^a  band  is  not  given  to  a  nigger — notif  he  was  lord  mayor 
of  London." 

"  I  assure  you.  Colonel  Slattery,  this  is  a  most  distingnished 
Indian  gentleman — a  lover  of  freedom — a  citizen  of  the  world — 
Prince  Rustum  Sing — one  of  t*e  oldest  families  of  Hindostan.  I 
hope  you  will  recall  your  words," 

At  tbe  word  "  Prince,"  Colonel  Slatteiy  removed  both  hands 
with  a  jerk,  and  seizing  the  fingers  of  the  little  man,  whose  anger 
could  scarcely  he  concealed  beneath  his  smiles  and  bows,  said,  as 
he  wrung  them — "  Frince  Rustum,  I'm  glad  to  know  yew  !  I 
love  them  as  loves  liberty  and  fer-reedum,  all  over  tbe  airtb  ;  and 
I  respect  princes  who  act  as  such.     I'm  a  gentleman  and  a  Oolonel 
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mjself,  and  if  ever  yew  come  to  my  coantiy,  Prince,  Fll  be  glad 
to  introdnCB  yew  to  our  PteBidenli  and  eenaten." 

Tbe  Colonel's  civilities  were  terminated  by  a  anmmonB  to  nipp«r. 
The  "  Priace,"  wlio  seemed  very  ill  at  eaae,  sat  next  Manrice,  the 
ColoQel  at  tbe  otber  aide,  and  I  down  at  the  end  of  the  table 
siaoag  some  college  men,  whom  1  recognieed  aa  tbe  nltras  of  a 
debiting  society  outeida  tbe  College  walls,  which  I  had  once 
attended  ?q  company  with  Maurice.  Tbe  atorm  raged  out»de.  It 
woe  one  of  tboae  eveniaga  when  a  morose  and  quarrelsome  mood 
eeeniB  to  be  in  tbe  air,  and  wine  tnms  hot  in  the  bead  and  fiery 
in  the  heart.  Our  host  drank  deeply ;  and  be,  Bolton,  and  tbe 
American  Colonel  were  soon  engaged  in  warm  diBOUBsion.  At  my 
end  of  the  table  tbe  convemation,  if  it  could  be  called  so,  referred 
to  political  matters,  in  which  I  was  little  interested. 

"Who  are  these  odd  people  Frendergaet  has  got  here  to-night  V 
I  iagnired  of  my  neighbour,  who  happened  to  be  a  qniet- looking 
young  fellow  I  had  seen  with  a  siear'a  gown  at  chapel. 

"  They're  pathriota  of  various  countbries,  atthraoted  here  by  our 
sthruggle  for  freedom.  They've  come  to  study  the  Repale  move- 
ment.    Bat  they  only  see  tbe  beginning  of  what  is  about  to 

"Shannavan's  eong — Shannavan's  song  ! "  bttrst  ont  a  choma  of 
VMMS.  My  friend  cleared  his  throat  and  sang.  A  sweet,  eono- 
tooB  voice  rolled  out  the  burning  verses  of  poetical  deification  of 
"themen  of '98."  The  chorus  was  taken  up  by  every  voice  bat 
niiDB,  and  Bolton's  eong  followed.  The  Prince  bad  to  be  sent  away 
to  Ilia  hotel — the  Colonel  could  only  blink  bia  eyea  fiercely  at  tbe 
nearest  candle  and  utter  war-whoops  at  intervals.  At  last,  a  yonng 
mao  got  up  austeadily,  and,  with  thickened  utterance,  proposed 
"  The  glorious  memory  of  Irish  Sebellion," 

I  rose  and  exclaimed — "I  will  not  ait  here  to  listen  to  treason;" 
and,  amidst  a  storm  of  yells  and  groans,  walked  into  the  hall,  and 
vaa  aboat  leaving,  when  Maurice  came  ont  with  fiice  fiuehed. 

"You  have  called  my  friends  traitors,  Terence  Brady.  I  oon- 
ndar  that  an  hononrable  name  ;  but  by  it  you  intended  to  ioBalt 
tbem  in  my  own  bouae.     I  abail  hold  you  responaible." 

"Wherever  and  whenever  you  like.  It  is  I  whom  yon  have 
insulted  by  aaking  me  to  meet  such  people  j  and  I  shall  hold  you 
reeponsible  for  the  affiront  they  have  put  on  me." 

A  flash  of  lightning,  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  showed  tbe 
angry  frown  on  Maarice's  brow;  tbe  thunder  crashed  outside.  I 
roahed  ont  into  tbe  night ;  tbe  rain  fell,  but  I  heeded  it  not,  as  I 
fttode  down  tbe  narrow  lane.  TJnder  the  trees,  by  the  wall,  I  per- 
ceived three  men,  who  appeared  to  be  seeking  refage  from  tbo  storm. 
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"  It's  a  fine  night,"  raid  one,  aa  I  pused. 

I  took  no  notice,  and  wdkod  on  ;  foatstepe  plaahed  afl«r  me  on 
thealopp;  road.  It  was  in  no  fear  that  I  isn.  I  wae  yonng,  fleet 
of  foot^  and  active,  and  it  anited  my  hainanr  to  tiy  my  speed- 

"  Stop  ! "  shouted  a  voice  behind  me,  "  we  wont  to  epeak  te 

I  held  my  peace,  pressed  my  hat  on  my  browsj  bounded  along 
the  path,  turned  by  the  sea-wall,  and  at  fuU  speed  started  towards 
Dublin.  Through  the  tnmnlt  of  the  rain  and  storm  I  beard  the 
heavy  breathing  of  my  pursuers,  and  the  tramping  of  their  feet.  I 
inoreaaed  my  speed,  shortened  my  stick  in  my  grasp.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  looked  orer  my  shoulder.  There  was  a  good  runner 
among  them  ;  two  of  the  men  had  fallen  out  of  sight  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  noe  kept  steadily  along,  and  was  only  some  forty  or  fifty 
yards  behind  me. 

What  were  they — robbers  I  It  was  not  probable  ;  they  would 
scarcely  attack  a  man  within  a  few  yards  of  a  house  Aill  of  people, 
which  he  could  have  reached  in  a  moment  had  he  turned  the  other 
way  at  first.  "  It  is  a  fine  night  ! "  Could  that  be  some  watch- 
word )  At  any  rate,  my  fine  fellow,  you  will  have  to  put  on  more 
steam  to  catch  me,  I  promise  you. 

ThroDgh  the  run  and  blinding  lightning  the  chase  conUnned 
We  were  neariug  the  bridge.  At  that  boor,  and  in  such  a  nigh^ 
not  a  soul  was  abroad.  Half  a  mile  further  lay  the  streets  of  the 
city.  I  felt  half  angry  for  having  run  at  all ;  but  the  trial  of  speed 
oQoe  begun,  I  resolved  to  go  on  with  it.  I  put  on  a  spnrt^  and 
gained  the  end  of  a  lonesome  street.  The  lamp-light  on  the  pave- 
ment made  it  shine  like  glass  far  ahead,  and  no  shadow  moved  on 
its  surface.  Jost  croBsing  the  bridge  behind  me  came  my  pnrsnra. 
Suddenly  there  stepped  a  figure  swiftly  from  the  recess  of  a  door- 
way, and  baned  my  path.  What  poasesaed  me  I  knew  and  cared 
not.  I  dashed  bia  arm  a«de,  and  sped  on,  though  my  heart  was 
beating,  and  my  breath  came  short  and  thick.  The  policeman's 
heavy  boots  clattered  along  in  the  chase.  Taming  down  another 
street,  I  perceived  a  car  standing  before  the  door  of  ono  of  the 
gambling-bouaea  which  then  infested  Dublin.  The  driver  stood 
under  cover  of  the  doorway,     I  leaped  up  on  the  car — 

"  To  the  College — quick  as  you  can  1 "  I  shouted. 

"I  can't,  yer  honner  I     I'm  engaged  by  a  ^ntlemau  inmde." 

"  It's  a  fine  night  1     He  can  walk." 

The  man's  manner  changed  at  once. 

"  The  day  will  be  finer  1 "  he  eaid,  with  a  significant  gesbn^ 
leaped  on  bis  seat,  and  with  a  cat  of  the  whip  started  the  aleeiaiig 
b<XM  on  its  journey. 
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JoBt  aa  he  did  so  the  door  opened,  and  I  mw  bj  the  light  of  the 
lamp  ■  man  eme^^  whose  figure  was  that  of  Fraser. 

"  There's  the  gintlemon  j  "  said  Pat.  "  It's  five  ehillingB  ;er 
Lonner  would  have  to  give  m«  if  I  charged  yon  the  &re  IVe  lost ; 
but  fon're  one  of  tlie  raal  sort,  and  eorra  a  policeman  shall  toaeh 
JOB  this  night,  any  way." 

Aviy  through  the  rain  and  muddy  etreets — a  fiunt  rattle  sonnded 
in  the  dietauoe  as  we  tnrned  the  comer. 

"  Battle  till  ye  break  yer  elbow,  my  lad  1     Hurroo  !  " 

The  lamps  flew  past  na  ^  in  a  few  minntea  the  man  drew  np  his 
puiting  horse  outside  the  College  gate,  with  "  A  long  life  to  yer 
honner !" 

I  thundered  at  the  door.  The  porter,  as  he  took  down  my 
name,  stared  at  my  dreijched  and  muddy  clothes  and  flushed  face. 

"  I  have  had  a  row,  M'Cormack.  If  any  one  asks  for  my  name 
presently,  don't  give  it  up." 

Tbeie  was  one  way  of  securing  M'Cormack's  fidelity. 

"  Ib  it  the  polls  1 "  he  asked,  aa  he  looked  at  the  coin. 

"I  don't  know — maybe  it  is." 

"  All  right,  sir," 

A  significant  grin  assured  me  MKikinnack,  as  be  retired  to  his 
dea  behind  the  gate,  believed  me  deeply  implioated  in  hostilities 
with  the  new  constabulary. 

1  was  soon  asleep,  but  a  wild  dream  of  assassins  and  conspirators, 
in  which  fVaeer,  my  mother,  and  Maurice,  were  strangely  mixed 
np,  vexed  my  slnmbera,  thongh  I  did  not  wake  till  it  was  Ute  in 
the  morning. 


CHAPTER      XXII. 
A  hioht'b  wobe. 

THERE'S  a  nate  job  in  'Saunders'  this  morning,"  observed 
Fbimiy  Codd,  as  he  laid  the  break^t ;  "  a  gintleman  bate 
to  death,  and  a  polisman  kilt" 

"Where,  Phinny)" 

"Ah,  thin,  quite  convaynient— nigh  Summer  Hill,  no  less.  An 
iligant  time  the  blackguards  had  for  iL  You  must  have  been  out 
in  the  thick  of  the  storm,  too ;  and  I'm  doubtin'  if  them  new 
^hress  throwsers  '1  ever  be  made  dacent,  the  way  they  were  left  in 
thiA  bleasid  day." 

1  took  np  the  paper,  and  read— 
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"  Appaluso  Outkaoe. — At  two  o'clock  this  morning,  u 
Sergeant  Whack  was  proceeding  on  hia  rounds,  he  diBcovered  the 
lifeJess  body  of  a  gentleman  on  tLe  pavement,  near  a  notorious 
Louse  in  Burnett  Street.  He  was  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the 
mde  of  the  bead  from  a  stick  or  large  stone,  and,  on  Bummoning 
aaaistance,  tiie  sergeant,  going  a  short  way  np  tbe  same  street,  was 
hoirified  to  find  Constable  Doody,  on  whose  beat  it  was,  lying 
insensible  from  a  terrible  injaryia  the  head  also.  With  tbe  aidof 
the  police,  who  were  called  to  tbe  scene,  tbe  stranger  and  the 
constable  were  conveyed  to  the  station,  where  the  surgeon  dressed 
their  wounds.  The  unfortunate  gentleman  is,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, an  officer  of  rank  and  distinction  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  named  Eraser,  at  present  on  a  visit  to  our  city,  and 
residing  with  his  daughter  at  Morrison's  Hotel,  whither  he  has 
been  conveyed  in  a  litter.  He  had  a  large  snm  of  money  on  his 
person,  which  is  untouched.  B(>th  he  and  the  constable  are  in  a 
precarious  state,  and  at  this  very  hour  not  the  slightest  clae  has 
been  found  or  suggested  to  account  for  this  appalling  crime  in  oar 
peaceable  and  qniet  community." 

What  horrible  tale  waa  this  t  It  was  frightful  to  think  that  I 
had  been  close  to  the  scene  of  such  a  tragedy  I  Merciful  Heaven  I 
if  saspicion  should  fall  upon  me  I  I  was  running  as  if  in  flight — 
the  carman — the  porter  !  It  was  too  terrible  to  let  my  mind 
dwell  on  the  picture.  In  a  few  minutes  and  I  was  at  the  hotel 
Sir  Philip  was  just  coming  down  the  stairs. 

"  How  is  the  Colonel,  mr ) " 

"  It  is  a  severe  blow.  A.  slight  concussion  of  the  brain,  I 
fear ;  hut  there  la  no  fractnre.  How  do  you  know  Colonel 
Eraser  r' 

"  Why,  sir,  I  dined  with  him  last  night,  and  left  him  to  go  to  a 
supper  at  Clontarf.  Colonel  Eraser  was  a  friend  of  my  father,  and 
after  my  father's  death  married  my  mother,  and  that  is  how  he 
came  to  call  on  me." 

"  I  never  heard  of  the  marriage  before,"  sfud  Sir  Philip.  "  At 
all  events,  you  cannot  see  him  now,  I  have  stayed  the  poor  yonng 
lady's  tears — a  pretty,  sensitiro  creature.  There  is  really  ua 
absolute  danger — none.  He  is  sensible,  and  I  hope  to  find  him 
better  when  I  return.     Lecture  at  three  o'clock,  remember," 

And  be  drove  off  as  I  turned  from  the  door.  The  best  thing 
I  could  do  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Bates.  He  was  busy  with  his  papeR, 
and  did  not  perceive  my  pale  and  agitated  face. 

"Well,  Terry,  what  news^  How  goes  on  the  workl  Dissect! 
dissect  I  dissect  !     Welt,  it's  better  to  have  such  a  task  thao  to 
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Bpend  joar  life  bunting  out  the  seoret  meanness,  fraud,  and 
wickedness  of  maukind." 

He  stared  witli  open  ejea  as  I  told  him  what  had  occurred. 

"  JSj  God  I  how  glad  I  am  you  came  to  me  .'  Whj,  they  might 
get  up  a  most  damning  case  against  jou  !  Come  off  with  me  at 
once.     We  must  see  the  police  magistrate  immediately." 

Mr.  Blood,  the  terror  of  pugnacione  coal-porters  and  disorderly 
coUegianB,  was  in  his  private  room  taking  all  evidence  that  could 
be  aSbrded  by  the  police  concerning  the  outrage.  There  was  tittle 
to  take,  except  what  the  sergeant  and  the  constables  who  came  up 
after  the  alarm  was  given,  could  tender ;  and  when  Mr.  Batm 
introduced  me  as  a  witness  who  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
iStir,  the  magistrate  assumed  an  attitude  of  marked  attention.  I 
told  my  story  to  the  end.     Mr.  Blood  looked  at  me  in  silenae. 

"This  is  a  strange  account  you  give,  Mr.  Brady,"  he  said,  after 
a  time.     "  Wonld  you  know  the  car-boy  again  1 " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Where  were  you  anpping )  " 

"At  Mr.  Maurice  Prendergast's,  16,  Oharlemont  Terrace." 

"  And  when  did  you  leave  %  Were  there  any  of  the  company 
behind  you  1 " 

"About  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock,  or  somewhat  later,  1  should 
thinL     I  was  one  of  the  first  to  leave." 

"  Yon  say  there  were  three  men  as  if  hiding  under  the  demesne 
nail  whea  yon  passed,  and  when  they  said,  '  Stop  I '  you  ran  on  1 
Why  did  you  not  run  back  towards  the  house  if  you  thought  they 
intended  robbery  and  violence  t " 

"  I  can  scarcely  say.  I  had  not  parted  with  my  host  on  veij 
g<M)d  terms,  and  without  knowing  why,  I  resolved  to  give  the 
fellows  a  run." 

"  Without  knowing  who  they  were  1  They  might  have  been  a 
police  patrol,  eh  1 " 

"As  I  have  said,  I  can't  tell  why  I  ran,  but  I  did  so.  I  dia- 
tanced  all  but  one,  and  he  was  a  steady,  strong  mnner.  I  could 
see  he  had  something  iu  his  hand." 

"  Were  you  armed  in  any  way  1 " 

"I  had  only  a  thick  stick — a  blackthorn  ;  here  it  is.  I  don't 
nsnally  carry  it,  but  as  I  intended  to  walk  home  that  night,  I  took 
it  out  in  my  hand." 

"And  you  dined  with  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  is  the 
victim  of  this  outrage  t " 

"I  did." 

"Did  you  agree  to  meet  him  at  any  place  later  in  the  eren- 
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"  No  ;  I  did  not." 

"  Why  did  you  not  etop  to  take  him  Qp  when  yon  saw  him 
coming  ont  of  the  house  in  the  rain  )  " 

"  I  oan  flcaroely  say.  I  deeply  regret  it.  I  bad  taken  hie  car, 
and  there  was  some  unaccountable  impulse  upon  me." 

"  The  policeman  who  tried  to  stop  yon  came,  you  say,  out  of  the 
doorway  of  a  house  near  the  bridge  :  where  was  the  man  then! 
And  why  did  you  not  stop  when  yon  saw  it  was  a  constable  1 
Ton  would  have  then  been  quite  secure  agunst  violence." 

"  I  had  no  fe*r  of  violence — it  never  entered  into  my  head ; 
and  just  as  I  started  oif  at  first  from  the  other  fellows,  I,  as  I 
suppose  from  bravado,  and  having  taken  too  moch  wine,  ran  from 
the  police." 

"  You  heard  the  constable  running.  Can  you  say  what  the 
man  did  who  had  been  after  you ) " 

"Sergeant  Whaok,  can  yon  tell  me  how  far  from  the  bridge 
Con^itable  Doody  was  found  ] " 

"  It  waa  full  six  hundred  yards,  or  perhaps  more,  your  worship. 
At  half-past  one  o'clock  Constable  Doody  would  have  been  jnst 
about  the  end  of  the  bridge  to  meet  the  man  on  duty  by  the 
canal." 

"And  how  far  was  he  lying  from  Colonel  Fraserl" 

"  About  a  hundred  yards,  your  worship." 

"  It  is  a  most  singular  story,"  stud  Mr.  Blood  after  a  pause. 
"  We  will  swear  yon  to  year  information,  and  I  will  take  Mr, 
Bates's  word  for  your  appearance.  It  is  quite  evident  that, 
however  innocently,  yon  have  caused,  or  rather  you  might  have 
prevented,  a  shocking  crime.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  man,  or 
he  and  his  comrades,  committed  these  most  murderous  assaults  i 
but  their  motive  is  beyond  our  reach  at  present.  How  is  the  cob- 
stable  going  on,  Seigeant  Whack  )  " 

"  Dr.  TuBon  says  he  fears  there's  frackter  of  the  skull ;  bnt  heV 
sensible  now,  your  worship." 

"  You  have  not  a  trace  of  these  men ) " 

"  Not  one,  your  worship — not  the  smallest." 

"  Well,  yon  must  leave  no  stone  unturned.  Look  ont  for  the 
carman,  and  let  him  and  the  college  porter  be  here  at  the  next 
examination,  which  will  take  place  as  soon  aa  anything  turns  op. 
X  shall  go  to  the  Castle,  Bates,  and  advise  the  Government  to 
issue  a  large  reward.  Mr.  Brady  will  do  all  he  oan  to  aaaiat  the 
police  by  identifying  the  carman  and  the  man  or  men  whom  he 
saw  hiding.  It  is  strange  why  they  pnraaed  hitn  so  pertina- 
uonsly,  and  why  be  ran  on  when  all  danger  was  over.     It  is 
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^together  a-  moat  cnrions  cage,  Bates,  most  curious  !  Only  for 
yonr  ward's  respectability  I  must  say  there  would  be  some  Bns- 
picioDB  attaching  to  him.  Oh,  don't  start,  sir  ;  I  don't  mean  of 
the  gtaTest  kind,  bat  of  a  nature  to  anthorize  me  to  hold  you 
in  iieavy  baiL" 

We  took  our  leave  and  walked  towards  the  college. 

"la it  not  very  odd  that  this  Colonel  Frtteer  should  be  so  set 
upon)"  said  my  guardian.  "If  his  money  had  been  taken,  we 
might  have  fixed  oa  aome  of  the  ruffians  in  the  gambling-house  he 
iai  left" 

"Might  not  the  policeman  have  disturbed  them,  sir  !  " 

"  I  thought  of  that,  but  you  see  his  money  was  safe,  and  the 
policeman  waa  rendered  insensible.  I  can't  noake  it  out.  Let  us 
bope  foE  the  beat.  They  will  both  recover,  please  Ood  I  and  we 
eball  find  the  villaina  at  last." 

As  I  entered  the  gate  the  porter  on  duty  told  me  Mr.  Bolton 
had  been  inquiring  for  me,  and  that  the  gyp  had  let  him  into  my 
rooDi,  where  he  was  waiting  for  me.  "  He  didn't  tike  being  seen 
in  the  court — small  blame  to  him  I  " 

Dick  Bolton  was  waiting  for  me  indeed  ;  his  face  swollen  and 
flushed,  over  one  blackened  eye  a  recent  cut,  covered  with  hlaok 
plaster  ;  his  hair  uncombed,  his  clothes  muddy  and  torn, 

"  Look  at  this,  Terence  ! "  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  his  eye. 
"See  what  a  ruffian  blow  Maurice  Prendergast  gave  me  after  you 
left  Will  you  be  my  friend  J  I  must  have  satisfaction,  and 
nothing  but  one  thing  can  wipe  away  that  blood  ! " 

Li  broken,  agitated  accents  he  told  me  how  the  carouse  had 
gone  on  after  I  had  left,  and  how  Maurice,  deep  in  hia  cupa,  had 
branded  him  and  me  as  "  unworthy  Irishmen " — or  aome  such 
pbrase,  he  couldn't  remember  what — but  at  ail  events,  angry  words 
were  spoken.  Bolton  at  last  was  struck  by  Maurice,  aud  wa» 
taken  off  furious  and  struggling  by  the  more  sober  students  who 
stopped  the  conflict. 

No  time  most  be  lost — no  apologies  would  do.  He  was  furious, 
and  burst  into  tears  in  his  rage.  I  told  him  that  Prendergast  and 
I  had  had  words,  and  that  it  would  scarcely  be  proper  in  me  to 
take  a  meaaage,  as  I  had  an  afiair  of  my  own  on  hand. 

"The  very  reason! — you  can  meet  him  afterwards ;  he  can't 
refuse  me  first.     Terence,  this  blow  will  drive  me  mad  1 " 

There  was  a  knocking  at  the  inner  door,  and  to  my  astonishment 
Colonel  Slattery  walked  in,  passing  Fhinny  Codd  with  a  wave  of 
authority,  as  he  sought  to  arrest  his  progress.  Hia  beard  was 
trimmed  into  the  form  of  a  thick  wedge,  pendant  from  hia  chin 
and  throat  :  his  cheeks  clean  shaven,  so  that  the  exact  poution  of 
o2 
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the  piece  of  tobacco  in  his  jaw  conid  be  traced  as'  the  Colonel 
champed  it  as  a  boa  cranches  a  rabbit.  A  Urge  diamoad  glittered 
in  his  sbirb-froDt ;  a  black  satin  waistcoat,  black  coat,  and  bl&ck 
dress  trouaerB  ;  a  whits  tie  and  gloves,  and  patent  leather  boots, 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  waiter  en  grande  lenue,  or  of  an. 
nadertaker's  man  on  a  holiday. 

"  I  hev  coroe  on  the  part  ev  lay  friend,  Mr.  Frendergast,  to 
deliver  this  cart-ell,  and  to  AWait  yonr  reply.  Your  eerrant, 
Mister  Bolton.  That's  a  perty  bad  woound  over  the  eye,  yer 
got.  Hev  yew  tried  an  iced  dollar  on  it  1  In  my  practice  I've 
found  it  a  perty  certain  thing.' 

The  note  ran  thus  : — 

"  Mt  deak  Bbady, — I  have  been  thinking  over  what  occurred 
last  night,  and  hope  you  will  accept  the  assurance  of  my  veiy 
sincere  regret  for  any  offence  I  may  have  offered  you  in  a  moment 
of  excitement.  Of  coarse,  ailer  I  have  said  so  much,  it  remains 
for  you  to  decide  whether  an  old  acquaintance,  which  on  my  side 
has  long  been  friendship,  shoald  cease  or  not.  I  do  not  mind  con- 
fessing to  jou  that  I  was  not  in  my  right  mind  last  night.  Our 
company  was  badly  sorted ;  and  I  have  had  a  serious  quarrel  with 
Bolton,  in  which  I  believe  I  was  very  wrong,  though  I  cannot 
make  that  admission  to  him.  In  fact,  you  &re  the  only  man  in 
college  whom  I  would  care  to  propitiate.  I  will  even  apologize  to 
you  formally,  if  you  like.  I  had  to  take  your  words  on  my  back 
after  you  left,  I  think  ;  and  it  was  only  by  asking  others  I  learned 
they  did  not  know  what  passed  at  the  door. 

"Tours  truly, 

"M.  P." 

"I  will  answer  thia  letter  myself,  Colonel  Slattery.  I  wish  yon 
a  good  momiDg." 

The  Colonel  did  not  seem  inclined  to  go. 

"  E£  I  might  surest  to  Mister  Bolton  that  he  should  get  his 
eye  in  order  for  any  difficulty  that  might  arise }  an  iced  dollar 

"Colonel  Shittery,**  I  intermpted,  "  we  are  both  much  oocapied 
at  present.  I  shall  not  trouble  yon  to  wait  for  any  reply  to  Mr. 
Prendergast's  letter,  but  will  send  it  by  my  servant,  Qood 
morning,  sir." 

I  stood  at  the  door,  while  the  Colonel  sidled  out  awkwardly, 
and  with  some  remark  about  "  an  iced  dollar's  the  thing  what 
thar's  inflimmation,"  took  his  departure. 

i-.<i",G(Hinlc 
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CHAPTER      XXIII. 

THE  DUEL. 

IK  the  daya  vhen  I  tob  at  College  duels  were  nre,  bot  the  tra- 
ditione  of  the  art  a&d  practice,  noarished  occaiioDallj  by  accounts 
of  secret  encounters  between  angry  rivals  or  political  opponeots  on 
"The Bull"  or  Id  the  Phceoix,  still  lived.  Sow  and  then  indeed 
a  orthodox,  substantial  aSkir  of  honour  oocnrred  beyond  all  donbt, 
bat  dead  shots  bad  become  Teiy  scarce  ;  and  when,  after  a  period 
of  aedadoa  from  society.  Captain  O'Daisy  came  out  on  the  world 
nth  a  limp  and  a  stick,  or  Tom  French  was  seen  with  his  arm  in 
8  aling,  it  was  considered  generally  that  a  step  had  been  made 
back  to  the  good  old  times,  though  no  one  would  like  to  awear 
tliat  O'D^sy  had  not  sold  the  race  for  which  he  got  horsewhipped, 
or  that  Tom  French  had  behaved  well  to  the  young  lady  whose 
brother  had  winged  him.  On  the  whole,  it  was  thought  rather  a 
fioe  thing  to  have  beea  "  out,"  and  certaioly  no  one  dared  to  refuse 
s  reqnest  for  a  pistol  promenade  on  the  turf  if  he  desired  to  stand 
veil  with  bis  fioends. 

"The  air  is  becoming  very  thick  about  you,  Master  Terence," 
nid  I  to  myself  as  I  set  out  on  my  errand.  "Here  is  a  new 
phase  in  that  history  of  one  whom,  in  life  or  death,  honour  or  dis- 
honour, you  cannot  shake  off;  this  Fraser  turns  up,  and  in  some 
inscrutable  way  you  become  almost  an  actor  in  the  horrors  of  that 
night.  Yon  have  an  afiair  of  police  on  handj  you  are  engaged  in 
a  duel,  promoting  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  your  friends— -that 
will  be  another  police  business  1  Then  will  come  expulsion  from 
College.  What  a  plague  you  are  to  all  around  you  !  You  cannot 
tske  a  cmise  to  sea  but  you  involve  every  one  in  trouble  and  dis- 
tress ;  at  school  you  are  never  out  of  scrapes.  As  you  grow  older 
you  seem  to  get  worse.  You  are  now  on  a  wicked  errand,  if  yon 
cany  it  out     "What  would  Mary  Butior  sayT' 

(Here  I  felt  a  little  lump  rise  in  my  thioat,  and  paused  to  oou- 
■idei  the  questioa.) 

"Why,  of  course,  she  would  say,  'Terence  couldn't  refuse  his 
friend !'  Would  she,  though  1 — particularly  if  she  knew  how  the 
qnsrrel  arose.  "What  shall  I  do  1  Tell  Mr.  Bates  )  No.  He  was 
not  with  old  Tandy,  the  proctor,  long  ago,  and  they  often  celebrate 
the  event  over  their  claret ;  but  now  he  would  inform  the  police, 
raise  the  College,  and  get  me  into  discredit.  Hang  Dick  Bolton  ! 
—why  did  he  select  me  !  He  has  lots  of  friends  who  would  be 
debghted." 
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And  ao  I  pondered,  arguing  against  every  step  I  took,  bnt 
taking  it  still,  and  moving  on  "  because  I  could  not  help  it ; " — and 
if  I  conld  not,  who  could  1 

"And  BO  yon  have  come  to  ask  me,"  said  Manrice  Frendergaat, 
"  to  give  Dick  Bolton  a  meeting  )  Yon  know,"  he  added  with  a 
bitter  smile,  "this  is  very  informal.  Bat  I  will  not  stand  on 
ceremony.  I  am  really  sorry  for  what  has  happened,  bnt  I  can't 
Bay  so  ;  and  now  he  wants  me  to  try  and  shoot  hira  by  way  of 
satisfaction,  or  to  let  him  shoot  me  for  the  wrong  I  have  done  to 
him.  I  have  behaved  like  a  savage,  bnt  I  can't  do  anything  bnt 
£ght.  If  by  moving  a  bair's-breadth  right  or  left  I  conld  avoid 
this  qnarrel  now,  I  would  not  stir,  becanse  1  dare  not.  I  mnst 
give  him  his  satisfaction,  and  yon  have  only  to  arrange  with 
Coneidine  when  and  where  it's  to  be." 

Mr.  Fat  Considine  was  older  than  any  of  us,  and  on.  the  reputa- 
tion acquired  by  two  years'  service  in  a  regiment  of  Austrian 
onirassiers — ere  for  some  insorntable  purpose  he  entered  College-^ 
was  much  resorted  to  for  advice  in  delicate  matters  by  the  young 
men  of  his  party.  He  was  greatly  admired  for  a  way  he  had  of 
clanking  the  heels  of  his  boots  together  when  he  made  a  bow,  and 
was  distinguished  by  saluting  casual  acquaintances  in  a  way  which 
made  their  blood  boil  owing  to  its  intense  civility. 

Mr.  Considine  was  nnnsnally  bland  and  courteous  aa  I  explained 
my  errand. 

"  I've  had  an  idaya  of  this  already ;  and  as  there  could  be  only 
one  way  to  settle  it,  I've  made  arrangements  to  shoot  your  con- 
vayniance.  The  Phaynijc  is  dangerous,  and  them  cockle  garls  are 
prowlin'  about  the  Boli  at  all  hours,  and  might  distnrb  us.  Whawt 
do  you  say  to  go-an'  to  the  back  of  Kilbarrack  churchyard  ?  My 
man  and  I  could  shHp  out  of  his  lodgin's  and  ahtroll  out  there  at 
foive  o'clock,  widout  any  one  bein'  the  wiser ;  and  yer  frind  and 
yerself  end  shleep  at  a  hotel,  and  get  np  airly  be  way  of  takin'  the 
mail  to  some  place.  There's  no  need  of  a  surgin,  I  suppose  ;  bnt 
if  you  like,  our  mewtewal  frind  Ringbone  cud  be  talked  to,  What 
do  ye  say  t " 

I  said,  with  obsequiouBness,  it  would  be  best  to  have  Biugbone 
in  attendance. 

"  Te'r  right.  It's  kew-rions  how  bnl'ta  will  go  alhravagin'  and 
hittin'  fellows  somelimea  An'  ye'll  bring  yer  own  pishtels.  Good 
momin'  to  ye,  Mr.  Brady.     At  foive  !     Kilbarrack  church." 

Was  it  all  a  dream  t  No.  There  is  Pat  Considine  clanking  bis 
heels  at  the  outer  door.  How  red  and  pale  I  got  as  I  met  my 
tutor  in  the  square,  and  had  to  tell  him  all  about  my  escape  from 
the  ruffians  who  had  aasaulted  Colonel  Eraser  and  the  policeman. 
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"I  am  not  astonialied  at  yonr  trepidation  even  dow,  as  you 
recall  these  singular  events,"  quoth  my  tutor.  ''Tou  onght  to  be 
very  thankful — very,  indeed.  No  doubt  the  perpetrators  will  bo 
rendered  amenable  to  justice.  See  what  late  hours  and  dangeroiu 
companions  expose  one  to,  and  shan  them  in  future.  Good 
morning." 

What  are  you  engaged  in  now,  Terence  Brady  T 

One  word  to  that  tall,  nncoDscions,  sympathetic  old  gentleman 
might  alter  your  deetiny  and  change  the  current  of  your  friend's 
life.     Out  with  it ! — speak  1     I  could  not  because  I  would  not. 

Bolton  opened  the  door  for  me.  I  found  on  his  table  what  Mr. 
Considine  had  called  "a  felewt  case,"  and  two  of  the  longest- 
banelled  pistols  I  had  ever  seen. 

"  I  have  been  home  to  get  them,**  he  said,  "  and  had  to  tell  such 
■n  awful  He  to  my  mother  as  an  excnse  for  getting  the  key  of  my 
father's  study.  They  were  her  brother's,  and  the  nick  you  see  on 
the  stock  of  that  one  was  put  when  he  shot  Mr.  Fellowes.  I  will 
take  care  there  shall  be  no  second  niok  if  I  can  help  it.  You 
eanDot  imagine  how  miserable  my  poor  nncle  was  at  the  end 
of  his  days  for  shooting  that  man.  He  used  to  bowl  like  a 
maniac  at  nights,  and  had  a  look  in  his  eyes  sometimes  that  was 
frightful." 

Poor  Dick  gave  a  small  shiver  as  be  Spoke.  He  listened  to  my 
ftcconct  of  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

"  It  is  only  right,"  be  said,  "  to  prepare  for  anything  that  may 
ftrise.  ,  I  have  been  a  very  bad  fellow.  If  I  go  down,  my  dear  old 
maler  will  have  one  great  grief  to  swallow  up  all  the  small  sorrows 
I  have  caused  her,  Terence,  I  aball  just  shut  myself  up — not  to 
commune  with  my  own  heart,  as  tbey  say,  but  to  write  a  few 
words  and  set  this  ragged  cabin  of  mine  in  order.  And  so  good- 
bye till  seven  o'clock-— at  Lacken's," 

There  was  a  sense  of  importance  about  me  as  I  laid  aside  my 
cap  and  gown  and  walked  through  the  College  gates,  on  my  way 
to  Horrison's  Hotel  I  wonder  do  great  criminals,  as  they  brood 
over  some  deed  of  horror,  and  feel  it  assuming  definite  purpose  and 
shape  within  them,  experience  an  exultation  at  the  thought  that 
they  are  about  to  step  ont  of  obscurity  and  become  marked  among 
men  1  I  know,  as  I  looked  in  people's  iaces,  I  heard  a  voice  within 
saying,  "  How  little  they  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  !  How 
they  would  tnm  and  stare  at  yon  it'  they  were  aware  you  were 
going  to  be  a  eecond  in  a  duel  to-morrow  1" 

There  was  a  crowd  round  Morrison's  door,  and  aa  I  approached 
I  saw  Rustnm  "  the  Indian  Frinoe  '*  sitting  inside  an  old  post- 
chaise  loaded  witb  luggage.     He  turned  his  bead  when  he  oac^ht 
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my  eye.  Why,  I  could  not  tell,  nor  did  I  care  to  inqatro,  for  I 
was  by  no  means  proud  of  Lis  ttcqaaintaDce. 

Colonel  Fraeer  in  so  much  better,  the  porter  told  me,  "  that  he 
has  been  able  to  see  the  Indiao  Frioce  that's  leaving  us,  thank 
God,"  **  Mifa  Fraaer  left  word  if  yon  called  joa  were  on  no  aoconnt 
to  go  away  without  sending  np  your  name." 

A  "  hurroo  I "  from  the  crowd,  as  the  carriage,  followed  1^  a 
car,  crowded  with  native  servants,  drove  off  from  the  door, 
drowned  my  excuses,  and  the  porter  ran  upstairs  to  asaounce 
me  ere  I  could  say  I  must  go  away. 

"  Step  up,  sir,  if  you  please,"  called  the  waiter  over  the  banisters. 
"  Miss  i'raser  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"Very  gUd  indeed,"  repeated  the  soft  voice.  "Papa,  thant 
God,  is  so  much  better.  His  poor  bead  still  aches,  and  he  has 
noises  in  it,  and  lights  flashing  in  his  eyes ;  but  the  doctors  say  he 
has  recovered  wonderfully,  ajid  in  a  few  days  he  will  be  himself 
agiUQ.     He  has  asked  after  you  several  times— I  must  tell  bim  yon 

She  was  goin^  towards  the  door,  wheu  X  exclaimed,  "  No }  I 
beg  of  you.  Nob  now,  I  entreat,  Mi»  Fraaer.  It  would  be 
better  not — better  for  both  of  us.  Wait  till  to-morrow.  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  him  now." 

"  Oh  1  be  is  not  so  dreadful  to  look  at,  Mr.  Brady.  I'm  sure, 
if  you  knew  how  auxioue  he  is  to  see  you,  there  would  be  no 
objection  on  your  part." 

"  But,  indeed,  I  would  rather  nob  It  would  agitate  him,  per- 
haps.    Let  me  speak  to  you  first,  I  implore  you." 

Mabel  Eraser  looked  at  me  wonderingly  ;  closed  the  door,  and, 
walking  to  the  chair  where  I  was  seated,  took  my  hand,  and  gaziug 
into  my  &ce  with  her  clear  soft  eyes,  said  slowly — "  I  am  sure 
there  is  nothing  you  can  have  to  say  to  me  I  ought  not  to 
bear.  So  I  will  just  ut  and  listen  obediently  as  you  tell  me. 
WelH" 

There  was  a  pause — an  awkward  one. 

'*  Well  1 "  she  repeated.  "  I  have  done  as  yon  bid  me,  and  am 
all  att«iition." 

"  Miss  Fcaser,"  I  gasped  out,  "  I  would  not  like  to  see  your 
fiither  just  yet.      After  I    dined    with    yon  things  happened — 

"  Ah  ! "  she  murmared,  "  snob  a  dreadful  night ! — The  storm 
kept  me  awake,  and  when  my  father  was  brought  ia — oh  t  such  a 
sight  I — my  senses  nearly  left  me.  But  heaven  be  praised  it  is  no 
worse  1  Poor  papa !  Mr.  Brady,  be  ia  the  noblest  oreatare  on 
earth,     I  love  bim  better  than  all  the  world  beside." 


Miaa  Eraser  pnt  ber  hEmdkerobief  to  hei*  eyes  and  turned  aside 
Ler  head. 

"Do  foa  know,"  1  asked,  "where  Colonel  Trailer  was  going 
Then  he  left  ns  1 " 

"  He  went  out  to  an  evening  party,  and  I  waa  too  tired  to 
aocompany  him.  Oh  !  had  I  known,  would  I  not  have  made 
any  sacrifice  to  hawe  been  by  his  side  )  He  deserveB  it.  Every 
thonght  of  his  heart  is  for  me.  We  were  long  separated  ;  for  papa 
at  one  time  was  very  unhappy.  He  waa  very  fooliah  too ;  but 
ever  ^ce  I  went  out  to  India  to  him,  except  one  cloud,  which 
pined  away  vei-y  soon,  I  have  been  happy — oh !  how  happy  ! — 
vith  him  always." 

"  And  that  cloud  was " 

"A  cloud,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  gone,  and  with  il  the 
shadows  it  cast  over  as.  Bat  it  is  I  who  am  speaking,  and  you 
who  are  the  listener  1  Let  ns  reverse  the  parts,  please." 
"Then  let  me  speak.  After  I  left  you  I  saw  your  &ther." 
Mabel  Eraser  turned  her  head  and  scanned  my  face  with  a  quick 
steady  look — "Saw  my  &ther1  Weill  At  Mrs.  I^toucbe'e 
balir 

"No.  Hot  at  Mrs.  Latonche's.  I  was  leaving  the  house  of 
a.  college  acquaintance  after  midnight,  when  suddenly  three  men 
aprang  out  and  pnrsued  me.  We  had  a  long  race.  One 
aloae  kept  np  with  me.  A  policeman  sought  to  stop  me,  bat 
I  slipped  past  him,  and  presently  I  came  to  a  car  waiting  outside 
a  house.  I  leaped  on  it,  and  as  I  did  bo  the  door  opened,  and 
Colonel  Eraser,  I  am  almost  sure,  came  out  of  the  house.  Eor 
eorne  reason  I  cannot  explain  even  to  myself,  I  drove  away  and 
left  him.  We  heard  the  policeman  apring  his  rattle,  and  nothing 
more.     I  got  to  College,  and  in  the  morning  heard  of  the  out- 

"Then  had  you  not  taken  the  oar  papa  would  have  escaped)" 
ezclaimed  Miss  Eraser.  "  What  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for 
OS  all,  Mr.  Brady  I " 

"  You  do  not  ask  me.  Miss  Fraser,  where  this  took  place ) " 

"Well  really,  Mr.  Brady,  it  is  a  point  which  is  not  of  the 
smallest  consequence  to  me.  I  do  not  know  one  street  in  Dublin 
from  the  other.  But  Colonel  Eraser,"  she  added,  coldly,  "  has 
several  iicqu^ntances  here,  and  it  is  not  my  habit  to  ask  him  where 
he  visits.  I  believed  when  he  dressed  and  went  out  he  was  going 
to  one  or  t*o  difierent  places." 

The  Nabob  does  not  make  his  daughter  his  confidante,  or 
abe  keeps  her  counsel  well.  There  was  a  panas  for  a  few 
seconds. 
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"  T  met  tlie  Indian  prince,  whom  I  peroeired  just  now  driving 
away  from  the  door,  tbe  Mime  evening." 

"An  Indian  prince!"  she  repeated.  "And  vho  was  that, 
Mr.  Brady  ) " 

"  E.UBtura  Sing,  a  friend  of  Colonel  Fraser's." 

"  RuBtum  Sing  I — a  jirince,"  ehe  exclnimed,  with  a  econifal 
laugh.  "  Why  he  was  once  one  of  onr  Bervante — a  khitmutgar,  or 
butler,  and  had  no  idea  of  heing  a  Sing  or  a  Lion  of  any  kind. 
He  became  contractor  for  tbe  army,  and  has  come  over  abont  a 
claim  against  the  Government.  Hearing  papa  was  here,  he 
followed  him  from  England,  to  get  evidence  for  his  great  lawsnit 
Rastum  a  prince  !  that  is  realty  very  funny." 

"  He  was  carrying  off  some  of  yonr  father's  portmanteanx.  I 
saw  several  marked,  '  Major  A.  C.  Fraser,'  on  the  roof  of  his 
carriage." 

"  Probably  old  ones  we  gave  him,  or  which  he  stole  when  he 
was  in  our  service,"  observed  Hiaa  Fraaer.  "  But  there  is  papa's 
bell.  Do  let  me  tell  him  yon  are  here."  And  she  went  out  of 
tbe  room  in  her  quiet  noiseleHs  way.  She  returned  in  a  few 
moments. 

"  My  father  is  inclined  to  sleep,"  she  eaid ;  "  I  have  not  said 
anything  aboat  your  being  here,  and  we  wilt  defer  your  visit  till 
to-morrow.  But  promise  yon  will  not  £ul  xus  then.  I  am  going 
to  ait  in  faie  room,  as  he  says  he  feels  better  when  I  am  by 
his  aide.  Do  yon  know,  Mr.  Brady,  I  am  not  in  the  least  anxiouH 
about  theae  woutd-be  aaaassinn.  What  matters  who  they  were! 
All  I  wish  now  is,  that  ray  &ther  may  get  well  soon,  and  that 
we  may  leave  Ireland  I      Good  day." 

Panctnal  aa  men  uanally  are  when  their  time  becomes  of  nn- 
certain  t«nure,  Dick  Bolton  drove  up  tn  Lacken's  at  seven  o'clock 
with  his  carpet-bag,  which  was  deposited  in  that  horrid  outrage  on 
civilization  a  double-bedded  room,  l>estde  the  portmanteau  which 
Phinny  Godd,  as  a  make-believe,  had  been  ordered  to  prepare  for 
a  visit  of  a  couple  of  days  to  the  counti'y. 

"  Tn  the  middle  of  t«rnim,  too,  bedad,  sow-et  'tis,"  Mr.  Codd 
ruminated,  as  he  was  packing.  "  Mr.  Bataa  and  the  ohewthre  will 
be  mighty  put  out  if  they  come  to  lam  y'er  gone." 

Dinner  was  ordered  in  the  coffee-room,  and  as  we  entered  we 
were  aware  of  the  presence,  at  a  table  in  a  remote  angle,  of  an 
elderly  gentleman,  the  only  person  In  the  room,  who  had  appa- 
rently finiabed  his  banquet,  as  he  was  cracking  nuts  in  a  load 
resonant  manner,  A  tall  lean,  figure,  in  a  blue  coat  and  brass 
buttons,  and  yellow  vest,  snrmonnted  by  a  red  foce  topped  with 
white  hair,  not  unfamiliar  to  me. 
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"  And  mind  I  Let  the  pfincBkeB  be  hot,"  added  IKck,  m  Mat 
the  waiter,  with  a  superb  sweep,  removed  the  battered  plated 
caver  of  the  sonp  tareen  as  if  ha  were  uDveiling  a  statue. 

"%lence  I  "  ahouted  a  voice,  accompanied  by  the  thumping  of  a 
nnt-cracker  on  the  table.      "Silence,  I  say,  over  there  I" 

"  Yea,  Colonel !  It'a  me  that's  talkin'  I"  said  Mat,  volubly,  rolliog 
hie  eyes,  ftod  winking  at  ns  with  mucb  earuestnees,  and  an  air  of 
entreaty,  "  I  won't  do  it  agin."  Then,  as  he  pretended  to  hand 
tonnd  the  plates,  he  whispered — "  For  the  love  of  the  Lord  don't 
mind  him,  giotlemea  !  he'll  soon  have  had  enough.  He'it  had  a 
pint  a'  sherry  wid  his  Dublin  Bay — and  a  bottle  of  Sneyd  wid  his 
Bteak — and  a  pint  a'  port  wid  his  marrabones,  and  that's  the  third 
half-pint  he's  had  ainst  dinner  was  over." 

"  What  is  he  drinking ) " 

"  What  is  he  dhrinkin',  yer  honner !  Ah !  the  rayal  stuff,  no 
less.  He  takes  'ud  in  half-pints  wid  wather,  and  maybe  he'll  be 
ayqnil  to  one  more,  or  maybe  two  more  yet  It'a  ould  Finucane, 
of  the  county  Sligo.  And  he'll  be  up  walkin'  round  Stephen's 
Green  at  five  a'alock  tamarra  mornin',  and  shwimmin  in  the  say 
aftheiTvards,  may  be,  to  kule  himself.  Take  no  notig  for  the 
Lord's  Bake,  whatever  he  does  !  " 

It  was  not  easy  to  follow  Mat's  advice.  Some  time  later,  in 
the  absence  of  the  waiter,  as  Dick  and  I  were  conversing,  we  were 
■ware  that  the  Colonel  had  got  on  his  legs,  and  was  approaohing 
nawith  difficulty,  but  still  with  a  very  evident  determination  as 
to  his  ultimate  direction.  We  went  on  with  our  talk,  till  a  bony 
band  and  a  bine  cuff  and  brass  buttons  descended  on  the  table 
between  us  with  a  thump ;  and  then  toinittg  our  eyes,  we  saw 
impending  over  na  the  visage  of  the  man  of  many  half-pints  of 
"real  BtuE" 

"Mee  opin/n  of  you  two,"  he  said  at  once,  io  a  manner  im- 
pfttuonsly  candid,  "  is  that  ye're  not  worth  kicking  !  I  appayled 
to  JOQ  for  silence,  as  mea  nerves  couldn't  bear  the  slit'st  noise  f 
and  ye'r  both  roaring  and  shouting  a  purpess  1  Tbere'ti  mee 
kyard ! — not  that  ye'll  take  any  notns — unleaa  p'raps  I  pull  your 
noses— both  of  you.     And " 

Mat  at  that  momeut  coming  in  with  a  marrow-bone,  rushed 
forward.  "  Yes,  Colonel !  I  tould  them  to  be  quiet.  They're 
rayal  gentlemen,  and  will  be  bound  to  give  you  satisfaction  whin 
you  come  back.  There's  a  message.  Colonel,  juat  come  in  to  Mr. 
Lacken  to  say  yer  wanted  at  the  Kildare,  to  settle  a  row  there's 
goen  on  there  betune  Mr.  O'Shay  and  Captain  Power.  ITwy'll  not 
give  in  to  any  man  in  £yo'erland  but  yerself." 

The  Colonel,  ignorant  of  Mat's  winks  and  iaoes,  was  evidently 
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much,  mollified.  His  features  relaxed — "  Ye  didn't  do  it  a 
purpeas  )  And  ye're  geDtlemen  )  Theo,  if  ye'U  apollygiae  when 
I  come  bock  I'll  retract  everything."  Qo  tried  to  look  dignified. 
"  At  present  I'm  called  away  to  adjust  a  little  matter.  I'll  make 
them  fight  if  I  can  ;  it  prevents  ill  blood.  I'm  afraid  of  that 
tittle  Power,  though.      It  will  be  hard  to  dhraw  him." 

And,  muttering  to  himself,  he  walked,  with  the  aasiatance  of 
the  waiter,  aa  far  as  the  hall,  when  he  received  another  measage  to 
Bay  the  quarrel  was  arranged,  whereupon  be  took  another  half- 
pint  and  then  took  himself  off  to  bed,  by  the  aid  of  many  legs 
and  arms. 

"No  use,  Dick,  in  a  Spartan  slave  after  that  Sligo  Colonel! 
And  to  think  the  business  we.  are  engaged  npon  may  be  tmced  to 
the  same  cause  1 " 

I  am  sorry  to  saj,  nevertheless,  that  there  was  somehow  a  secret 
elevation  about  as  as  if  we  were  much  finer  fellows  than  we  shooM 
have  been  if  we  had  not  to  get  up  so  early, 

"  I  shall  not  fire  at  him  to  hit  him,"  quoth  Dick,  "  although  be 
BO  insulted  me.  I  am  no  great  hand  with  firearms  anyway :  I 
once  shot  at  a  crow  and  missed  it" 

Kilbarrack  Church  is  in  ruins.  It  stands  near  the  sea  shore,  s 
few  miles  outside  Dublin.  The  wall  which  once  stm-ounded  the 
graveyard  ia  broken  down,  the  cattle  stray  in  at  pleasure  to  nip 
the  rich  herbage  which  crops  up  above  the  heads  of  those  who  sre 
taking  their  rest.  The  monumental  tablets  and  stouea  are  broken, 
de&ced,  overgrown  with  weeds. 

As  we  dismissed  the  car,  which  had  been  engaged  over  night, 
at  some  distance  from  the  clump  of  trees  which  marked  the  ruin, 
the  driver,  with  a  knowing  look,  asked — "Do  you  want  a  clerk 
for  early  morning  mass  in  the  ould  chnrch  beyant  1  Z  could  lave 
the  mare  here  fasthened  np  by  the  hedge,  and  I'd  be  proud  to 
carry  the  prayer-books  that  you've  got  in  the  little  box  there  for 
■yer  honner." 

The  placid  beauty  of  the  early  morning,  the  twittering  of  the 
birds  in  the  boshes,  the  whistle  of  the  curlew  as  be  rose  from  the 
sea-bordered  meadow,  the  lowing  of  the  herds  half  buried  in  the 
deep  grass,  were  not  in  unison  with  our  little  a&ir."  As  we 
came  near  the  churchyard  I  made  out  the  figures  of  three  men 
standing  inside  the  rained  porch — the  busiiness  of  the  Lour  as- 
serted itself 

"  I  see  Frendergast,  Considine,  and  the  doctor — at  least,  I  sup- 
pose the  third  man  is  the  medico.  No ;  I  declare  it's  the  American 
colonel.     What  on  earth  can  he  be  doing  here  t " 

Oar  salutations  were  studiously  polite,  and  the  bows  that  Con- 
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udine  made,  and  the  way  be  clacked  Via  heela  as  he  stood  on  a 
giaTMtone  and  received  us  at  the  entrance,  would  have  produced 
a  Benaation  in  any  court  in  Gtermeny. 

"Colonel  Slattery  ia  here,  gentlemen,  in  consequence  of  the 
medictd  Mend  mewtewallj  selected  heing  engaged  in  attending  a 
Itidy  in  the  athrav,  and  as  the  gallent  officer  has  studied  medicine  " 
—Colonel  Slattery  nodded — "  in  the  most  ayminint  sohools,  and 
Tag  good  enough  to  perpose  to  come  with  nf^  I  thawt  1  might 
Tectnre  to  attach  him  to  our  little  party  on  thia  intheresting  occa- 
non.  Have  yon  had  nnch  expayrienco  in  this  work  ] "  inquired 
Mr.  Considiue  soUo  voce  when  we  had  meaaured  our  fifteen  paces. 
"No?  Then  perhaps  you  would  not  think  me  intherusiTe  if  I 
aaked  yon  to  put  in  two  dhrama  of  powder  with  ray  pishtels.  It's 
iDBrbed  on  the  flashk.  They  throw  high  with  mora  ;  but  they 
Uke  all  that.  Any  particulars  you'd  like  attended  to  with 
these  t  Thank  yon.  I  think  our  men  are  very  well  placed. 
Will  yon  give  the  word  or  shall  If  I  !  Much  obliged  to  yon, 
dr." 

We  took  oar  places,  all  bat  the  Oolonel,  who  had  myateriously 
dinppeared. 

I  posted  Bolton,  according  to  the  tradition,  with  his  flank  to 
the  eneoiy  ;  but  I  foncied  I  had  never  seen  him  so  stout  as  he 
looked  that  morning,  and  wished  I  contd  have  oompresaed  him  a 
litlle.  Behind  him  was  &  patch  of  the  old  wall,  where  the  ground 
was  clear  of  gravestones. 

Maniice  Prendergast,  with  arms  folded,  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  min.  The  pistols  were  handed  to  the  two  yonng  men,  and 
Dick  as  I  retired  gave  me  a  cheerful  nod,  Mr.  Considine's  polite- 
ness was  now  of  the  intenseat,  moat  ballet-maeter  overpowering- 
cesa,  and  he  planted  himself  in  his  place  beaide  an  old  tree,  as 
if  he  were  the  only  man  on  the  ground  and  bad  ail  the  duel  to 
bimaelf. 

"Wan  1 "  he  called  out  in  a  clear  voice,  which  rang  through  the 
niiM.  "Tew!"  he  shouted  still  louder.  I  felt  my  heart  stop. 
"Foire  I"  he  said  sharply,  after  a  pause  which  seemed  an  sge.  I 
aa*  the  arms  levelled  as  Maurice  and  Dick  Bolton  looked  for  an 
instant  towards  each  other.  The  reports  were  almost  eimuttanesna. 
I  aaw  Prendergast  start,  the  pistol  drop  from  hia  grasp,  and  a 
stream  of  blood  rush  through  his  fingers  as  he  put  his  hand  to 
^  face.  As  I  ran  towards  him,  Colonel  Slattery,  with  a  horrible 
yell,  bounded  from  behind  a  gravestone,  shouting — "  I'm  a  dead 
msn  1 "  and  fell  on  the  grass. 

"  I  declare  to  yon,  if  I  were  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  mercy 
tbii  moment,"  gasped  out  Bolton,  on  his  kneee  before  Maurice, 
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glimciiig  from  Lim  to  me  with  a  most  Borrowiiil  air, .' 
never  aimed — never  iotcDded  to  go  near  yon." 

"  That's  the  wn;  people  are  ofteaeat  bit.  It's  a  dangerous 
practice,  Mr.  Bolton,"  qaolh  Mr.  CoDSidiue.  "But,  for  the  life  of 
lue,  I  cao't  think  how  the  Colonel  got  grazed." 

Dick  Boltoo'e  bullet  Btriktng  a  tombstone,  had  glanced  in  a 
jagged  mass,  aud  had  inflicted  a  disfiguring  and  moat  terrible- 
looking  wound  on  Maurice's  cheek.  Maurice's  ball  had  fouDd  ont 
the  lurking-place  of  the  gallant  Slattery  behind  an  ancient  tomb, 
as  he  crouched  in  the  dock  leavea,  and  had  passed  down  through 
what  he  called  "  the  fleahy  part  of  hia  upper  \«g." 

■  I  was  buail;  engaged  in  binding  np  the  injuriea  Fat  Con- 
sidine  had  run  off  for  the  carriages.  Suddenly  a  body  of  men 
rushed  upon  us,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Ba,tea  exclaim — 

"  My  God  !  There  ia  blood  I  I'm  afraid  we're  too  late,  ftfiter 
all  I  There's  murder  here  already  I  Oh,  Terry  1  Terry  !  how 
could  you  engage  ia  this  t " 


CHAPTER       XXI T. 

THB  OTTTLAW. 

THE  duel  made  an  unusual  aenaation  in  Dnblin,  but  the  powers 
that  be  were  content  with  heavy  reoognizanoes,  and  a  langoid 
trial  in  which  the  Crown  could  procure  no  witnessea,  except 
Colonel  Slattery,  who  was  turned  inaide  out  by  the  terrible  cross- 
esamination  of  our  connsel,  Mr.  Briiiaer,  Q.C.  So  we  were 
acquitted,  amid  muoh  enthusiasm.  Colonel  Fraser  left  the  city 
with  hia  daughter  the  da;  after  our  arreat,  and  we  saw  by  a  notice 
in  a  local  paper  that  he  had  remained  for  a  couple  of  daya  at  the 
"  Daamond  Arms,"  Kilmoyle ;  but  he  passed  through  Dnblin  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  trial,  and  sent  me  a  note  with  the  expreamon 
of  a  hope  that  we  might  meet  in  India. 

"  You  cannot  forget,"  he  added,  "  I  am  boond  to  feel  an  interest 
in  ^ou,  as  you  now  know  and  feel  you  have  long  indulged  in  very 
iujarioiis  misconceptions,  which  had  been  happily  remoTe<l.'' 

I  did  not  regret  hia  departure.  I  had  conceived  for  the  man 
a  most  bitter  and  intenae  dialike.  Although  the  time  of  my  way- 
ward grief  had  been  lived  down,  I  could  scarcely  revert  to  the 
miseries  of  my  early  life  without  a  aiokneas  of  heart ;  and  hia 
utter  indifference  to  me,  and  the  way  in  which  he  epoke  of  "  her," 
as  I  had  learned  to  call  my  mother,  had  aroused  in  ma  a  flMling 
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of  gce&t  antipatby.      All   X  hoped  was  I  might  never  see  him 

The  police  could  not  find  oat  any  clue  to  the  midnight  outrage. 
One  eoDstable  "  stated  "  he  remarked  three  peraoDS,  one  very  dark, 
like  a  foreigner,  the  other  two  with  the  air  of  seafanDg  men, 
Initeriug  about  the  gambling-houae,  but  they  went  away  about 
eleveu  o'clock.  Constable  Doody  deposed,  thtii  as  hv  was  on  hia 
bntt  two  hours  later  he  heaird  the  sound  of  n;eu  running,  and 
Bhrad  in  a  doorway  to  watch.  The  foremost,  on  being  challenged, 
l«sped  to  one  side  and  continued  his  flight,  and  immediately  al'ter- 
varda  a,  second  man,  smaller  and  slighter,  rushed  past  him  also. 
He  pnraued  them  both,  and  heard  a  car  di-ive  away  from  the  door  of 
Morris's  gam bhng- house  Just  as  a  gentleman  came  out,  who  seemed 
to  stop  the  aecoad  man,  and  was  suddenly  felled  to  the  ground  by 
him.  At  that  moment,  as  he  was  springing  his  rattle,  he  was  struck 
from  behind,  and  he  remembered  no  more. 

The  whole  story  was  no  more  than  a  nine  days'  wonder  ;  then 
it  died  oat  of  men's  minds,  far  there  were  great  troubles  coming  on 
the  land,  and  long  years  passed  ere  (he  doinga  of  that  night  were 
nnfalded  to  me,  as  I  shall  relate  by-and-by. 

My  good  old  guardian,  Mr.  Bates,  had  been  obliged  to  go  abroad 
owing  to  his  &iling  health,  and  had  abandoned  business ;  but  I 
vas  cheered  by  his  letters,  "  Sir  Bichard  ia  here,"  he  wrote  from 
Wiesbaden  ;  "going  fast,  I  think  ;  your  friend  Mary  has  grown 
oue  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  ever  yon  saw  :  whoever  gets  her 
vtU  have  a  treasure  whether  she  carries  Kilmoyle  with  her  or  notj 
Hitd,  indeed,  what  with  Sir  Kichard'a  extravagance  in  the  old  days, 
and  the  pretty  state  they've  got  that  uufortiinate  country  into,  it 
ia  very  liutle  there  will  be  lefD  to  the  Desmonds  soon.  Qerald 
Deamond,  the  young  fellow  that's  iu  the  Guards,  Lord  help  us,  is 
aver  here,  and  won't  be  long  till  he  spends  all  the  money  he  has 
except  what  is  lodged  for  hie  commission.  He  is  a  good-tooking 
lad,  but  not  so  handsome  as  that  wild  scamp  ,of  a  fiither  of  his 
who  died  before  you  remember.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
same  story  which  applies  to  Kilmoyle  is  good  for  Lough-na- 
Carra — from  bad  to  worse.  Pass  your  examination  as  soon  as 
you  can,  Terry,  iaj  boy ;  you  will  soon  be  of  age,  and  the 
moment  you  pass  there's  yonr  berth  ready  for  you.  Miss  Butler 
begs  to  be  remembered  to  you — '  Doctor  Brady,'  as  she  calls  you ; 
she  defends  you  agunst  Major  Tumbull,  who  says  he  wonld 
Booaer  be  iu  the  ranks  than  serve  as  a  doctor.  '  So,'  gays  she,  '  I 
will  tell  yonr  dear  friend  and  comforter,  Herr  Professor  Wager- 
mann,  that,  he  ought  to  have  entered  the  Nassau  Dragoons  in^- 
stead  of  philandering  aboat  Wiesbaden,  and  that  in  future  you 
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vill  have  nothing  to  do  with  doctors.'     She  became  ijmte  entba- 

aiaatio  on  the  subjeot,  my  boy." 

I  WBs  lonely  enough,  but  I  worked  all  the  harder.  How  I 
tnaoaged  to  beep  ont  of  politics  ia  more  than  I  can  account  for, 
except  that  I  agreed  with  no  party,  and  took  it  for  granted  I 
mnst  be  wrong  on  all  points  :  my  jusie  milieu,  ia  fact,  wae  bo  small 
I  could  only  stand  on  it  myself. 

"  Jack  Window  has  been  distinguishing  himself  in  hia  little  oraft 
by  attacking  a  pirate  flotilla  of  heavily  armed  junks  in  the  Chinese 
seas  and  destroying  them  in  a  most  artistic  manner.  I  was  almost 
as  glad  as  he  could  have  been  when  I  read  of  his  promotion  to  be 
commander,  and  his  appointment  to  tbe  Termagant :"  wrote 
Standish,  who  sent  me  newspapers  now  and  then,  and  an  occa- 
sional brief  epistle.  Standish  had  married,  was  going  circuit, 
getting  no  briefs,  bnt  expecting  them,  and  had  become  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper,  of  which  he  said  he  ''  wrote  the  greater  part,  in- 
cluding the  advertisements." 

Manrice  Prendergaat  abruptly  quitted  college,  and  I  lost  ffight 
of  bin),  but  I  heard  that  he  and  his  sister  were  living  in  the  old 
house  near  Kilmoyie.  The  wound  which  he  received  caused  a 
deep  red  scar.  One  day  I  was  astonished  to  read  an  impaasioned 
harangue,  which  was  cited  by  the  paper  in  which  it  was  reported 
as  a  magnificent  specimen  of  eloqaence  and  reasoning. 

Wisdom  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  councils  of  the  miserable, 
and  as  poverty  makes  poets — or  compels  men  to  write  TereeB — so 
miseiy  creates  orators.  The  unbappy,  the  wronged,  are  eloquent; 
bnt  eloquence  has  destroyed  more  than  it  has  saved,  and  the  great 
orators  of  the  world  stand  amid  ruins.  The  many  young,  and  the 
few  elderly,  men — honest  most  of  them,  foolish  many,  unpractical 
all — who  vexed  heaven  with  their  oratory  and  raved  in  prose  and 
verse  over  tbe  misfortunes  of  their  native  land,  measured  the 
chances  of  success  only  by  tbe  grandeur  of  their  w^oids  and  the 
strength  of  their  passions.  Maurice's  eloquence  was  angry,  fervid, 
like  that  of  a  man  who  ia  burning  with  a  sense  of  wrong,  all  the 
greater  because  it  waa  undefined,  and  who  took  comfort  in  cover- 
ing with  biting  invective  and  indignant  reproach  the  supposed 
author  of  his  humiliation  and  suffering.  His  reasoning  was 
admirable,  save  for  the  want  of  any  soundness  in  the  premises. 
He  was  one  of  tbe  foremost  among  the  Young  Ireland  party. 
The  hounijl  was  baying  at  the  elephant,  and  the  elephant  was 
preparing  to  "squelch  it"  at  the  first  step  which  placed  it  within 
reach  of  its  legal  probosciB,  There  bad  been  a  &mine  in  Ireland, 
which  was  indeed  bnt  a  sadden  and  violeut  augmentation  and 
public  exhibition  before  tbe  world  of  a  normal  ptooess  which  had 
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beeD  going  on  in  detdl  for  generationa.  The  political  economists 
vera  qnite  delighted.  They  revel  in  lainiaes  ;  they  expand  their 
wioga  and  float  about  in  the  troabled  atmosphere  as  Mother 
Carey's  chickens  disport  themsetves  in  a  cyclone.  "See  !"  they 
eiolaimed,  "  how  beautifully  our  theory  will  bo  preyed !  JaaC 
watch  and  observe  !  We  beg  of  yon  not  to  interfere  with  the 
k*B  of  supply  and  demand  1  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  the 
people  can  pay  for  it,  food  will  go  to  them :  if  it  does  not  go, 
and  they  die  iu  consequence,  it  only  proves  that  they  did  not 
want  food,  or  onght  not  to  get  it,  and  that  they  deserve  to  die  1 
Any  attempt  to  eet  aside  these  great  principles  will  prove 
abortive  and  ruinocia  1 "  They  were  reminded  that  on  the  first 
appearance—the  premonitory  symptomH — of  the  disease  which 
hi  to  this  great  starvation  of  the  people,  the  Government,  listen- 
ing only  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  had  taken  measures  to  provide 
food  at  ordinary  rates,  and  to  store  it  up,  bo  that,  sudden  as  the 
calamity  was,  no  human  beings  perished  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
inngry  were  alleviated.  "  Sheer,  downright  madness  1 "  they 
abouted ;  "  it's  rank  blasphemy  ! — it's  treason  against  our  science  ! 
Let  US  stand  by  and  see  the  harmonious  and  wholesome  working 
of  oar  great  code;  Better  let  myriads  perish  than  violate  eternal 
piindples ! " 

And  so  it  was  that  thongh  millions  of  money  were  spent  many 
tboaeands  of  people  famished.  The  survivors  attributed  the 
sacrifice  to  the  deliberate  purpose  of  their  rulers.  The  political 
economists  held  that  if  money  were  to  be  granted  (and  it  was 
most  liberally  poured  out  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  over  the 
Isnd),  it  should  provide  the  legions  of  starving  paupers  with  labour 
solely  on  the  condition  that  the  labour  should  yield  nothing  and 
be  worth  nothing.  There  were  boards  of  works  devising  plans  of 
working  so  that  no  work  should  be  done  for  which  there  could 
be  a  cetam  ;  and  there  were  little  statesmen  racking  their  small 
brains  to  render  toil  unproductive,  and  fi-aming  circulars  and 
nUDUtea  to  the  end  that  the  army  of  the  poor  should  he  as  a  flight 
of  locnste — just  as  useful  and  no  more. 

The  famine  passed  away,  bnt  it  placed  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
land.  Whilst  the  multitudes  who  had  escaped  the  most  horrible 
of  deaths  were  shivering  and  wondering  at  their  escape,  like  those 
who  dbg  to  the  bank  of  a  torrent  and  see  their  kindred  perish, 
the  triumphant  roar  of  the  great  democratic  wave  which  swept 
over  the  face  of  Europe,  and  submei^d  thrones  and  constitutions, 
readied  their  ears,  and,  listening  eagerly,  they  at  last  began  to 
strain  their  feeble  voices  to  swell  the  clamour  of  the  insurgent 
multitudes.     Is  it  surprising  that  they  hearkened  readily  to  those 
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who  told  fhem  if  tbej  arose  and  girt  up  tfaeir  Ioids  for  the  Bfcmggle 
they  would  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  world,  and  would  be 
enabled  to  ehake  off  a  yoke  which  they  had  loDg  been  taaght  to 
regard  as  the  canne  of  all  their  misery  9  Those  who  told  them  so, 
to  be  sure,  were  deceiving  or  ignorant  as  themselves  ;  in  their 
reveries  they  dreamt  that  one  oationality  was  like  another — that 
what  one  could  do  another  could  do  under  circnnistances  totally 
diETerent.  A  country  gentleman,  vain,  unwarlike,  perverse,  and 
Irapraoticahle — some  briefless  harristers  intoxicated  by  the  devotion 
of  their  followers — a  few  ardent  journalists,  who  deemed  buming 
Beatences  and  fervid  periods  to  be  potent  as  volleys  of  maeketry 
aod  discharges  of  grape— weak  enthusiasts,  who  thought  that  to 
die  for  a  cause  was  to  giun  It— unselfish,  hut  violent,  utterly  fiitile, 
foolieh  conspirators,  who  plotted  every  morning  in  the  newspapers, 
and  beld  public  meetings  at  night  to  carry  out  their  secret  designs 
— these,  and  such  as  these,  joined  by  the  desperadoes  who  are 
ever  ready  to  risk  the  hazard  of  the  die  against  all  odds  in  any 
dangerous  enterprise,  absolutely  set  to  work  to  wrest  Ireland 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Grown  under  which  she  was  ruled 
hondred  of  years  before  Scotland  acknowledged  its  sway,  and  for 
a  period  almost  S8  long  as  that  during  which  England  herself  has 
been  subject  to  it.  The  whole  scheme  bnrst  into  thin  air  before  a 
few  rounds  of  ball  cartridge.  It  melted  away  like  the  smoke  from 
the  policemen's  muskets  out  of  the  windows  of  the  farm-house  at 
Ballingarry.  But  as  the  tioiest  jet  of  fiame  from  the  crater  tells 
of  the  tremendous  fires  raging  below,  the  outbreak  proved  that 
the  elements  of  a  fierce  eruption  were  underlying  the  crust  which 
scarcely  warmed  to  the  touch  of  that  expiring  flash.  The  volcano 
is  buroiog  yet.  Ever  since  that  time  a  number  of  w«ll-meaniag 
people  have  been  toiling  up  the  heaving  mouotain-side  with  tin 
cans  and  watering-pots,  dribbling  the  contents  down  the  crater  hy 
way  of  extinguishing  the  flame  and  quenching  the  fervid  fires. 

"  Nice  times  it  is  indeed,"  says  Phinny  Codd.  "  Here  was  I 
tnk  up  this  mornia'  for  oarryin'  consayled  arrums,  and  what  was  it 
but  the  blade  of  the  ould  knife  I  scrape  the  boots  wud.  The  polis 
Bwore  'twas  a  pike-head,  when  any  fool  could  see  the  difiTer " 

"  Did  yon  ever  see  a  pike-head,  Phinny  t" 

"Never  a  raal  one,  yer  bonner.  I've  seen  picthera  of  them; 
lasteways,  things  they  toold  me  was  pikes,  but  that  was  when  I 
was  a  gossoon,  yer  honner.  The  ould  Romans  I  heerd  tell — I  don't 
mane  the  Soman  Catholics,  ye  know — used  their  pikes  and  made 
the  lads  caper." 

"  The  ould  Bomans  had  not  to  deal  with  muskets  and  bayoneti, 
Phinny." 
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"  Ob  !  I  sappom  not  indeed,  yer  honner.  Well  for  them  it 
was,  too.  But  a  pike  does  not  want  catheridgsB,  and  it's 
ehspe  too." 

I  suspect  Mr.  Oodd  knew  more  about  pikea  than  he  liked  to 
admits  He,  like  eveiy  one  alee,  was  much  excited  about  "  poor 
Mr.  Prenderg^t,"  and  about  politics  generally. 

"  Party  elections  they  are !  It's  myself  pities  those  poor 
Englbh  if  they  has  to  git  out  of  the  members  we're  sendin'  them 
this  time  what  tbe  boys  want  over  here !  Bedad,  they'll  be 
tiying  to  iDBJnse  them  into  what  they'd  like  for  themBelveH,  and 
il's  little  they'll  have  if  they  get  what  they're  worth.  Why, 
tfaey  coaldn'fi  represent  themselves  properly  if  they  was  put 
loit" 

One  night,  after  "  the  Rebellion  of  '43 "  had  died  out,  as  I  sat 
Kading  for  my  last  ezaminatiou,  a  tap  came  to  the  outer  door.  I 
opened  it,  and  Maurice  Prendergost  stood  there.  Hie  fuce  was 
luggard,  hard  Hnea  aeamed  his  pale  thin  cheek.  The  bright 
red  acar  heightened  the  expression  of  desperation  and  resolve 
stamped  on  his  features,  as  he  glanced  upon  me  with  bloodshot 
eyes. 

"  Terence  Brady,"  swd  he,  "  I  have  come  to  you  for  shelter. 
An  hoar  here  may  save  me." 

I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  in  without  a  word. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  all )"  he  exclaimed.  "  There  is  a  reward 
opon  my  bead.  Our  struggle  is  over  for  the  present.  We  have 
been  deceived.  The  miserable  wretches  have  been  so  trodden 
down  there  is  no  strength  or  manhood  left  in  them.  They  have 
abandoned  us  to  our  fate.  If  it  were  to  save  my  life  a  hundred 
times  over,  I  would  not  stir  a  step,  but  I  still  live  to  hope.  How 
long,  0  Lord  1 — how  long)" 

"  Yon  are  ill,  Maurice.  You  need  repose.  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  save  you.  For  God's  sake  take  some  rest  now,  and  we  will 
tbinb  of  safety  to-motrow." 

"  III  I"  repeated  he  ;  "  Rest  I  Yes  ;  God  knows,  I  am  ill — sick 
at  heart.  Eest  I  shall  never  know  till  my  work  is  done,  or  I 
meet  the  fate  of  those  who  have  trodden  the  same  path  before  me. 
Do  yon  think  there  ia  rest  even  in  the  grave  for  those  who  love 
their  country,  and  hear,  ay,  with  the  oold  dull  ear  of  death,  her 
dying  groans  and  tbe  voice  of  her  despair  1" 

"  Maurice,  I  know  that  you  are  deeply  compromised,  but  I 
believe  that  even  now  that  vindictive  and  ferocious  Government 
which  you  have  done  your  best  to  overthrow,  would  freely  forgive 
you  if  yon  sought  for  pardon." 

He  struck  the  table  with  his  clenched  fiet,  and,  with  an  oath, 
f2 
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burst  out — "Were  it  to  redeem  all  dear  to  me  from  penury,  and 
save  my  aool  from  eternal  torment,  I  would  sot." 

I  caught  the  sonnd  of  steps  on  the  stairs,  coming  upwards,  and 
put  my  finger  to  707  lips.     There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Maurice's  face  darkened  as  he  caught  my  sigual,  and  listened  to 
the  footsteps.  Fatting  his  hand  inside  his  breast,  he  drev  fbrUi 
and  quietly  cocked  a  pistol,  whispering — "They  are  here  ;  do  not 
be  afraid  that  T  shall  do  them  harm.  This  is  for  myself;  I  vill 
not  be  taken  alive." 

I  drew  him  by  the  arm  to  my  bedroom. 

I  took  my  college  gown,  and,  putting  Maurice  into  my  old  ann- 
chair,  threw  it  over  him,  and  dragging  the  bedclothea  off,  placed 
them  on  the  back  of  it,  as  though  they  had  been  thrown  off  in  a 
hurry  as  I  was  getting  out  of  bed. 

The  knocking  was  growing  louder.  I  was  in  my  dresung-goim 
and  slippers.  Making  a  pretence  of  opening  the  bedroom  door  ss 
though  it  hod  been  shat,  I  went  ia  great  apparent  haste  to  answer 
the  summons. 

"  "Who  is  there  I"  1  inquired 

"  Be  good  enough  to  open  the  door,  Mr.  Brady.  There  ia  an 
important  message  for  yon." 

As  I  turned  the  key  two  men  in  plain  dotbes  glided  in,  and 
took  possession  of  my  room. 

"  We  beg  pardon,  sir.  It  ia  well  known  that  you  are  a  loyal 
gentleman,  Mr.  Brady,  but  I  am  compelled  to  visit  you  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duty.     You  know  Mr.  Maurice  Brendergastl" 

"  I  do." 

"  Have  you  seen  him  lately  t" 

"  Before  I  answer  that  question,  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  by 
what  right  you  come  into  my  room  ) " 

"  We  are  police  constables,  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Maurice  Frendergrast  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
And  now,  sir,  I  ask  you  have  you  seen  him — and  if  bo,  when  ! " 

"  Tou  have  no  right  to  put  questions  to  me.  But  suppose 
that  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  had  seen  him — seen  him  in  this 
room  this  very  night- — what  then  ) " 

One  of  the  policemen,  taking  the  candle  which  I  had  left  upon 
the  table,  as  I  was  speaking  walked  round  the  room,  looked  into 
the  presses,  and  at  last  entered  my  bedroom. 

Maurice's  hat  lay  on  a  chair  near  the  table — the  man's  eye 
''ested  on  it.  He  cast  a  quick,  sharp  glance  at  me,  and  then  at 
hia  chief,  as  the  latter  exclaimed — "  In  this  room  to-day  1  You  see 
we  were  quite  right,  Corrigan  ;  he  is  in  the  College." 

"  He  certainly  was,  and  for  all  I  know  may  be  in  the  College 
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now.  But  my  premisea  are  not  very  extenuve,  and  yon  can  judge 
for  yourself  whether  he  is  here  or  not,  I  dare  say  yon  are  aware 
there  are  more  rooms  than  mine,  and  there  ate  many  where  he 
is  more  likely  to  be  than  here." 

CorrigaD  returned  and  glaoced  at  me  sharply  again  as  he 
Mid — "  I  can't  see  any  sign  of  him.  Sergeant  Brand.  Perhaps 
he  may  have  slipped  into  the  park  and  got  over  the  wall.  There 
are  two  more  rooma  we  have  got  to  call  on  yet." 

Sergeant  Brand  now  walked  to  the  bedroom  door.  He  looked 
nnder  the  bed,  hia  hand  resting  on  the  very  chair  as  he  did  so, 
examiced  the  pressea^-and  saw  nothing, 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Brady,  there  is  no  nse  in  asking  yon  where 
Mr.  Prendergast  went  to,  for  you  would  not  know  )  " 

I  replied  by  a  shake  of  the  head.  The  sergeant  took  another 
ertrvey  of  tbe  room  ;  Constable  Corrigan  held  the  candle  Qp  the 
chimney,  opened  the  small  pantry  again,  and  shook  his  head. 
Then  they  both  shook  their  heads,  looked  at  each  other,  and  took 
their  departare  ;  but  I  thought  one  ot  them  knew  more  than  he 
caied  to  make  hie  chief  become  acquainted  with. 

Maurice  listened  till  the  noise  of  their  footsteps  receded  in  the 
court  below. 

"  Hide  the  light,  Brady  I "  he  said.  "  The  voice  of  one  sounded 
familiar  to  me." 

He  crept  to  the  window,  and  by  tlie  lamp  in  the  square  we  could 
we  the  dark  figures  of  the  police  moving  along  by  the  wall.  At  the 
aogle  of  the  square  they  were  met  by  a  man. 

"  Do  yon  see  the  scoundrel  % — that  limping  fellow  they  are 
s[)eaking  tot  Don't  you  recognize  him?"  asked  Frendergast. 
"See ;  they  are  going  off  together.  Well,  we  may  meet  again, 
Mr.  Michael  Slattery — and  if  we  do " 

"  Why  pnt  yourself  in  the  power  of  such  wretches  I  Is  it  not 
the  old,  old  story  ) " 

"  And  if  there  were  no  risks,  where  wonld  he  the  sacrificesl  It 
>3  by  these  we  must  measure  the  greatness  of  onr  cause." 

"  Well,  but  by  that  measure  burglary  and  robbery,  being  highly 
dangerous,  thank  Heaven,  may  be  held  to  be  great  causes  by 
burglars  and  robbers,  at  alt  events " 

"  Let  us  not  argue  the  point.  I  am  about  to  bid  you  farewell. 
If  I  escape  I  see  you  no  more,  for  I  cannot  live  iu  this  wretched 
and  degraded  land.  My  sister,  God  help  her  !  will  join  me  in  the 
New  World,  where  Ireland  is  building  up  a  nation.  Good-bye, 
Terence  ;  God  bleaa  you  ! " 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  by  the  lamp  I  saw  his  features 
were  working  in  great  agitation. 
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"  Terence  ! "  he  coDtinned,  "  there  la  one  tliiug  vriogs  my  beart. 
Yea  !  I  must  tell  you,  ere  I  go,  we  have  a  commoa  bond  Id  out 
misery — I  love  Mary  Butler — love  her  with  a  madneae,  all  the 
greater  because  it  is  desperate  I  I  tell  it  to  you  because  your  love 
is  as  hopeless  as  my  own.  No  ;  do  not  <leny  it.  Ijove  is  a  foun- 
tain of  Ught ;  no  shadow  can  live  in  its  radiance.  Yea  I  Heaven 
help  us  both  I  When  I  go  I  leave  my  soul  behiud  me  !  I  envy 
you,  because  you  will  tread  the  unhappy  yet  blesaed  soil  that  is 
pressed  by  her  foot.  But,  far  as  I  may  be,  I  xhall  never  lose  ^ght 
of  her  !  Am  I  not  a  happy  fellow,  Terence  Br^y  1 — Twenty-two 
years  of  age,  a  pauper,  a  proscribed  traitor  ; — in  loie  with  two 
impossibilities — Ireland,  and  the  niece  of  Bichard  Desmond  of 
Kilmoyle !" 

He  laughed  bitterly. 

"  It  is  happinees,  indeed  I  I  almost  wish  the  fellow  j  net  now  had 
put  his  paw  upon  me.  Once  I  thought  you  might  be  a  rival,  and 
I  hated  you.  I  was  only  a  boy  then.  Now  that  you  are  as  hope- 
less as  myself  I  pity  you — just  as  you  pity  me  for  my  devotiiin  to 
my  country.     And  now  fur  my  plunge  !  " 

He  opened  the  door  and  looked  out. 

"  You  will  certainly  be  taken,"  I  cried.  ''  Stay  here  till  the 
morning,  and  we  will  devise  Rome  plan — some  stratagem " 

"  Taken  ? — never  !  My  plana  are  all  fixed.  I  must  go.  They 
may  return  and  make  surer  search.  Heaven  pity  you  and  me  I 
Good  night ! " 

He  walked  heavily  downsturs,  and  I  heard  him  singing  loudly 
as  he  walked  across  the  square  and  tanted  towards  the  College 

I  listened  till  all  was  still. 

"  Yes,  he  is  right  1  I  love  Mary  Butler.  I  am  a  fool— an 
utter,  hopeless  fool !  But  can  I  help  it )  No  ; — no  more,  my 
good  Terence  Brady,  than  you  can  being  six  feet  high,  or  having  a 
very  soft,  womanly,  irresolute  sort  of  nature,  and  excitable  to  boot, 
with  a  tendency  to  day-dreams,  sentiment,  and  the  like.  So  to 
bed,  sir  fool  I  and  wisb  that  poor  wretch  a  safe  escape  from  justice, 
and  pray  for  your  own  delivery  from  bonds  which,  alas!  Been 
rivetted  for  ever." 


,G(Hinlc 
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THE  "  DOCTOb'S  "  DEBDT. 

IT  IB  a  fine  autumn  evening,  and  the  breeics,  which  trifles  with 
strawB  and  dried  leaver  and  chance  poultry  feathers,  in  the 
parade-ground  at  Tilbury,  can  scarcely  blow  out  the  folds  of  the 
eaaiga  which  has  been  hoisted  to  do  honour  to  her  Majesty's  ship 
Termagant,  John  Window,  Esq.,  commander,  just  returned  from 
the  Eaet  Indies,  now  anchored  in  the  Thames  off  the  Falcon  Hotel, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  guests  at  that  aaeieat  hostelry,  in 
company  with  the  transports  Mary  Brovm  and  Anna  Maria 
Jenei,  having  on  board  a  wing  of  the  "  Bengal  Tigers."  I  am 
ottiug  in  all  the  glories  of  an  aBaistant-surgeoiii's  undress  of  that 
period  (or  of  every  or  any  period,  in  the  British  army) — on  the 
rampart,  among  a  group  of  young  gentlemen  from  Fort  Pitt, 
mostly  of  the  medical  persuasion,  but  inclusive  of  the  species  ensign 
and  heuteuaat.  We  watch  the  old  Commandant  aa  in  full  fig  he 
paces  up  and  down  with  Colonel  Grimshaw  aod  Major  Bag^w, 
vhoae  conversation  reaohea  ua  in  fragments  aa  they  pasa. 

"  It's  a  rascally  shame  to  send  us  to  Ireland — thai,'s  what  I  say. 
There  is  the  Eighty-second,  which  ought " 

And  the  Colonel's  voice  dies  away,  and  no  more  is  beard  in 
articulate  speech  till  at  the  next  wheel  and  turn  the  manly  note  of 
Bagshaw  takes  up  the  tale. 

" ,  the  senior  major  of  the  whole  batch,  with  five  years 

more  service  than  Piper  !  It's  a  confounded  shame — that's  what  I 
wy  i  and  if  1  could  afford  it  I'd  see  the  whole  service " 

And  then  comes  nothing  but  "  buzz,"  "  buzz,"  "  buzz,"  'twixt  UB 
and  silence  ;  and  the  medicos,  ensigns,  and  lieutenants  think  sorae- 
tMng  or  other  that  is  going  to  happen  to  each  is  "a  confounded 
stanie,"  and  grumble  accordingly. 

I  had  been  gazetted  to  the  "  Queen's  Own  "  Bengal  Tigers  as 
^teistaut-aurgeon,  and  had  the  day  before  received  orders  from  my 
chief  at  Chatham,'  to  begin  my  career,  to  report  myself  for  duty 
with  a  detachment  proceeding  from  Tilbury  Fort. 

My  esamination  had  been  passed  triumphantly.  I  had  borne 
■11  jokee,  practical  and  unpractical,  which  as  a  "pill"  and  a 
"  Paddy  "  I  was  boond  to  expect  and  to  undergo.  My  preliminary 
truuingat  Sweateuham  had  not  been  without  its  uses  at  Chatham; 
ud  I  was  established  in  the  good  gracee  of  the  authorities  who 
^igoed  to  be  aware  of  my  existence  at  aU,  or  to  take,  any  interest 
in  oiy  work.  '  LiOi  )'>k' 
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Sir  Philip  was  pleased  at  the  way  in  which  the  examiners  ^>oke 
of  me;  and  if  there  had  been  better  news  from  Longh-na-Carre — 
if^alas  !  that  I  mnBt  say  it — if  I  could,  though  the  thought  made 

my  veins  thriU  and  tingle  as  the  blood  rushed  to  nxj  heart if  I 

conld  bat  see  Mar;  Butler  once  more,  and  ask  her — not  to  forget 
me — no,  that  would  not  do— forget  is  too  ootd  a  word — well,  then 
— if  I  could  ooly  just  see  her  without  troubling  myself  now  to 
thiolc  what  I  ought  to  say,  I  would  feel  at  least  satisfied,  if  not 
happy,  sustained  in  my  purpose  of  doing  my  duty,  and  working  on 
to  the  end. 

Would  any  one  believe  roe  if  I  told  them  I  did  cot  take  a  fiill 
look  more  than  once  at  myselt'  in  the  glass  when.  I  was  arrayed  in 
my  new  coatee  of  blazing  scarlet,  with  its  elegant  facings  of 
gosling  green  1 — that  I  never  drew  my  sword,  and  examined  the 
glitteriDg  blade  stamped  with  the  renowued  name  of  "  Spriggs  and 
Taclcs,  army  tailors,  warranted  "  (not  to  shed  blood),  and  to  bend 
sooner  than  break  or  cot  1 — that  Z  did  not  practise  a  few  graceful 
poses  and  attiCndes ! — and  that  I  did  not  grow  immensely  red  as  I 
issued  forth  in  all  my  splendour  to  dine  with  the  P.M.O.  the  firat 
night  I  becam  e  regimental  aseistant-Burgeon  of  the  Bengal  Tigers  1 
I  suppose  not,  and  so  I  shall  not  make  any  statement  on  the 
subject.  All  I  know  is  that  I  was  tolerably  contented  with  my 
positioQ  in  those  days.  I  had  no  troubles  about  relative  rank  ;  I 
did  not  care  whether  Eungn  Stock  or  Lieutenant  Trotter  was 
above  or  below  me,  or  had  rank  "  with  and  after  "  me  in  choice  of 
quarters  or  not  Nor  did  I  burn  with  a  de^re  to  sit  as  Minoi 
with  .^acus  Styles  and  Rhsdamanthus  Bobinsou,  on  Boards,  to 
condemn  forage-caps,  or  pass  sentence  oo  a  faulty  pipeclay  con- 
tractor. No  badge  of  inferiority  in  belts  or  feathers  was  stamped 
upon  my  soul. 

Marmaduke  Blossom,  M.D.,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 
Hospitals,  was  a  gentlemui  of  gracious  presence,  inclined  to  be 
very  much  embonpoint,  and  with  a  lofty  manner  in  the  ordering  of 
doctors,  patients,  orderlies,  wards,  and  hospital  belongings  gene- 
rally, which  marked  him  as  a  very  Napoleon  of  medicine.  He  was, 
for  the  time,  a  highly  decorated  man  ;  but  these  were  Frte- 
Crimean  days,  and  the  Buaaian  War,  the  Chinese  War,  the  Fenian 
War,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  had  not  produced  that  crop  of 
ribands,  crosses,  medals,  and  claaps  which  has  been  sown  broadcast 
over  the  left  breasts  of  this  fortunate  generatioiL  He  had  a  mild 
medal  or  two  for  Sikh  and  Caffre  campaigns,  but  he  no  more 
expected  a  C.B.  than  he  did  a  Garter.  He  was  given  to  botany 
and  entomology — had  written  a  monogram  on  the  '.'  Hocus  Gigas '' 
of  South  A.frica — papers  on  the  "  Focus  Minor  of  Loodianah  " — on 
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the  "  Use  of  Stimnlaats  in  Oasea  of  WeakneBa  and  ProatFatioii " — 
and  "BlosBom  on  Bile"  vas  muclt  eateemed  b^  the  Indian  pro- 
fession. He  had  invented  a  very  aoute  agony  for  malingerera,  in 
which  nitric  acid  and  a  powerful  galvanio  battery  had  some  share  ; 
Hid  he  was  altogether  regarded  as  a  highly  aocomptished  officer  and 
■  light  of  the  department.  Mrs.  Bloaaom  was  a  very  thin,  acute- 
£gDred  and  sharp-faced  little  woman,  who  always  spolce  in  the 
plaral  number — unless  she  consented  to  a  momentary  divorce  in 
the  form,  "  the  Inspector-General  and  I  j " — and  there  were  many 
little  Blossoms,  whose  goTerueaaea — both  parlour  and  nnrsery — and 
Doraery-maids,  and  nnrsea — were  objects  of  much  dread  to  the 
fontbfal  medical  officers  of  the  garrison,  as  there  were  stories  abroad 
of  "fellows"  being  sent  off  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Gold 
Coast,  at  a  moment's  notice,  for  the  imputed  offence  of  winking  at 


As  in  duty  bound  I  was  early,  and  waa  overwhelmed  by  the  con- 
de«censit»i  of  Mrs.  Blossom  and  the  dignity  of  her  great  chief,  whom 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  following  clinically  from  ward  to  ward  far  more 
frequently  than  waa  good  for  his  reputation  in  my  eyes.  There 
wera  three  medicine  men  of  low  degree,  who  had,  like  myself,  come 
ou  pied  de  la  lettre  of  onr  invitations.  They  were  severally 
engaged  in  securing  the  yon ng  affections  of  four  little  Blossoms,  the 
extra  one  of  whom  was  a  great  embarrass  ore  nt  to  McTavish,  Byles, 
wd  O'Shea  respectively.  A  sad  fraiilein,  on  a  remote  chair,  super- 
intended the  blandishments  of  the  diplomatic  doctors  and  the 
manners  of  her  youthful  charge?.  My  arrival  relieved  them  all 
UDmenaely.  Miss  May,  a  straight-haired,  wiiy  child,  was  at  once 
attached  to  me,  but  I  was  liberated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Barrack-Maater,  who  was  the  possessor  of  an  orchard,  and  had  the 
hest  claim  to  the  young  affections  of  my  little  friend.  Colonels, 
majors,  and  captains,  and  surgeons,  with  or  without  wives  and 
^•nghters,  arrived,  one  after  the  other,  till  the  glory  culminated  in 
the  apparition  of  the  Port-Admiral  and  of  General  Sir  Thomas  and 
lady  Tickell.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  find  myself  near  the  end  of 
the  table,  far  removed  from  the  blaze  of  the  great. 

"I  wouldn't  advise  yon  to  venture  on  that  fizz,"  said  my  neigh- 
boar,  "  The  fizz  at  Chatham  is  like  Vauban's  masterpieces — not 
mwQtto  be  taken." 

Hy  neighbour  was  a  youn^  engineer  just  entering  on  a  brilliant 
cueer  of  drainage  and  culvert-making,  and  barrack  reports  all  over 
the  world. 

"You  are  going  to  join  the  Bengal  Tigers,  I  hear,  to-morrow  " 
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"  Tes ;  I  was  in  orders  to-night  Do  you  know  them  t " 
"  Not  very  well.  Deamond,  the  nutn  who  oommanda  the  de- 
tachment at  Tilbury,  is  a  Bwell,  yoa  know.  He  exchanged  from 
the  ColdgtreaniR,  where  he  got  his  lieutenancy  early — a  nephew  of 
Sir  Riobard  Desmond.  The  &mine  has  stopped  the  rents,  yon 
know,  and  be  baa  had  to  leave,  I  sospect,  for  more  reasons  than 

I  knew  Sir  Biohard'a  third  brother,  who  had  always  lived 
abroad,  had  a  son  in  the  army ;  but  there  were  no  friendly 
relations  between  the  uncle  and  the  young  man,  and  he  never 
appeared  at  the  Gaatle.  Here  he  was  coming  to  the  snr&ce  at 
last — close  at  hand  too. 

Kezt  morning  I  was  on  my  way  to  Tilbury,  and  was  duly  pr»- 
seoted  by  the  medical  officer  in  charge  to  my  combatant  chie^ 
Captain  Desmond. 

He  was  a  handsome  yonng  fellow,  with  a  great  ale  of  his  uncle 
about  him  :  the  same  easy,  indolent  manner,  relieved  by  a  quick, 
observant  look ;  and  at  times  there  was  a  curl  about  the  lip, 
and  a  eoeering  coldness  in  his  voice,  which,  lar  more  than  bU 
natural   disposition,    had  gained   for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "the 

"And  80  yon  are  the  sou  of  that  Jack  Brady  of  whom  I  heard 
so  much  when  I  was  a  youngster.  There  was  BcnnetbiDg  about 
my  aunt  Mary — eh  t  And  that  old  scamp  of  an  oncle  of  mine  ie 
your  guardian  I  'Fon  my  word,  I  hope  he  bad  not  much  to  do 
with  your  teaching." 

He  listened  indolently,  looking  at  me  with  half-closed  eyes  as  I 
told  him  how  very  little  his  uncle  had  to  say  to  me. 

"  Well,  it's  small  matter  to  me.  When  he  goes — and  they  tell 
me  he  can't  last  long — my  unole  Denis  will  take  his  place  ;  and 
we  will  see  what  he  can  do  with  all  that  his  excellent  brother  hu 
left  of  Kilmoyle,  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Brady,  yon  know  my  fiur 
cousin  Mary  Butler  1  She  made  a  little  sensation  last  year  in 
London  for  the  short  time  she  was  allowed  to  delight  the  worli 
I  was  not  BO  fortunate  as  to  see  her  then,  for  I  waa  on  leave  ;  bat 
I  think  she  promised  to  be  good-looking,  but  rather  heavy  in  hand, 
and  stupid." 

"Stupid,  Captain  Desmond!  She  must  be  changed  indeed. 
I  have  not  met  her  for  some  time  now  ;  but  I  feel  sure  she  never 
coutd  be  stupid.  Even  sa  a  young  girl  ^e  was  sensible  and 
clever." 

"Ah,  yoa  see,  sensible  women  are  apt  to  become  stupid  as  they 
grow  old.  And  clever  girls  become  snob  deuced  bores.  However, 
I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  some  day  to  judge  for  mysal£    I'm  verj 
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glad  to  bave  a  Ejlmoyle  tnoa  ia  the  regiment.  Good  moruing. 
Weshall  meet  at  mesa." 

I  wandered  about  the  barrack-jard,  admiriug  tbe  energy  of  the 
British  waaherwomen,  lieteniBg  ioToluntarily  to  the  fervid  dia- 
oonrse  of  the  matronB  of  the  tub  among  themeelTes,  or  to  the  short 
and  veiy  imperative  admonitions  which  they  addreeaed  to  their 
fciiDg  broods  as  they  played  in  the  Tioinity. 

"  Gmird  tnm  out ! "  Out  tumbled  the  OMupanta  of  the  gate- 
house  and  fell  into  line,  and  there  came  in  sight  in  the  gateway 
a  portly  naval  ofGoer  in  uniform — cooked  hat,  epaulettes  and  all. 
Could  it  be^  No  other  man  in  all  the  land  oould  ever  smile  like 
tliat,  or  look  around  him  with  aucb  large  ataring,  genial  eyes. 
It  was  Jack  Window. 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  put  up  his  hand  to  bis  forehead,  as  if 
to  clear  his  view,  and  in  an  instant  we  were  ahaking  hands — two 
^iece  —  with  a  vehemence  which  much  perturbed  Sergeant 
M'Cracken  and  the  guard,  and  caused  a  sensation  in  the  barrack- 
yard  among  the  idlers.  In  another  moment  the  old  fort-wall 
shook  as  tbe  £rst  gun  of  the  Temuigant  opened  with  a 
salate.  Tbe  General  of  the  district  and  the  Port'Admiral  from 
Chatham  bad  both  arrived  on  a  tour  of  iuspeotion,  and  Captain 
Wiudow  was  under  orders  to  anchor  io  the  stream  alongside 
the    transports    which  had  arrived   with    a  ^ving  of  "  my  regi- 

"Ww  hear  there's  mischief  stirring  io  that  terrible  country  of 
jonrs,  Terry,"  said  Oaptain  Jack.  "By  Jove,  I  think  the  fellow 
was  right  who  saitt  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  scuttle  the 
whole  island." 

"Whoever  lives  in  Ireland  will  be  Irish,  when  it  cornea  up  from 
the  bottom.  If  you  peopled  tbe  land  with  English  and  Scotch, 
history  tell  you  that  they  would  be  less  easy  to  deal  with  than  the 
natives.      Better  try  to  stop  the  leaks." 

"  Hang  yonr  history,  ^'erry.  Don't  let  ua  talk  politica.  I  only 
mean  there's  alwaya  a  row  going  on  there." 

''  Did  you  ever  see  the  ocean  calm  when  the  wind  was  blowing  } 
And  yet  no  one  can  see  the  wind,  though  he  can  feel  it." 

"  I  would  to  heaven  we  oould  get  a  calm  for  once  over  there," 
quoth  Captain  Jack.     "  I  say — drop  politics." 

I  told  him  all  that  had  passed  since  we  parted,  and  then  he 
jwked  out  amall  wiufs  and  sti-ays  of  hia  oruisings. 

"  I  say,  Terry,"  he  broke  in  suddenly,  "  leat  I  forget  it,  what 
beaune  of  that  dark  fellow — that  mate  of  yours  with  the  black 
ejea  and  handsome  face  I  took  a  dislike  to — Pendergrass,  Fren- 
derga?,  or  some  such  name  )  " 
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"  He  left  College — was  engaged  in  the  troubles  of  1848,  and 
■weot  abroad.  I  have  not  heard  of  hira  for  a  year  or  more ;  bat 
I'm  told  he  vent  to  America,  and  that  his  sinter  is  about  to 
sell  the  place  and  join  him.  She  did  wondera  during  the 
famine." 

"Then,  by  Jove,  it  waa  he!"  exclaimed  Captaia  Jaclc,  slap- 
ping his  thigh.  "  I  seldom  mistake  a  face.  I  ran  into  Fensacola 
from  Key  West — it's  a  Yankee  port  in  the  Gulf,  yon  know, 
Terry — and  the  fellow  who  boarded  ua — as  chaekj  a  chap  as  ever 
I  me^  one  Lieutenant  O'Driscoll — had  a  man  with  him  whom 
I  could  have  sworn  was  onr  friend.  And  who  do  yon  think 
O'DriscolI  wasY  Hang  me  if  it  wasn't  onr  old  acquaintance! 
It  WHS  hard  to  stand,  I  tell  yon,  when  he  asked  me,  in  a 
regular  Cape  Cod  drawl,  with  a  touch  of  Cork  in  it — 'Cap'en, 
say,  did  you  ever  happen,  when  you  were  on  the  Irish  station,  to 
run  a  little  cruise  aver  this  side  after  a  Baltimore  clipper  called 
the  Sar^  Sykes  ? '     I  was  nigh  choking  on  the  ppot." 

"  Had  the  other,  whom  you  think  waa  Maurice  Frendergast,  a 
mark  ou  his  &ce )  " 

"  Yes — a  red  scar  on  the  cheek  :  the  very  thing  which  pre- 
vented my  being  quite  sure  of  him." 

"  And  what  happened  )  " 

"  What  could  I  do  but  be  civil^keep  Mr,  O'DriacoU  at  arm's 
length — and  get  o«t  of  Pensaeola  as  soon  as  I  conld." 

When  he  was  returning  from  his  interview  with  the  Port- 
Admiral,  Captain  Jack  had  just  time  to  whisper — "Get  ready, 
my  lad  ;  service  companies  and  all.  The  Cove  of  Cork — we  are 
to  be  off  with  the  morning's  tide." 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  service  to  act  in  war  time  with  great 
publicity,  but  to  keep  alt  movements  a  dead  secret  in  time  of 
peace — argai,  Grimshaw  and  Bagshaw,  who  had  had  aome  inkling 
of  the  destination,  kept  it  in  their  bosoms,  and  no  note  of  pre- 
pai'ation  was  sounded  till  orders  came  round,  and  then  there  vee 
of  course  a  cry  of  "shame.''  Captain  Desmond  took  it  philoso- 
phically— "  It's  a  had  time  of  the  year  to  go  over,  if  ever  there's  a 
good  time.  Rivera  all  dry,  of  course — too  late  for  hunting,  too  early 
for  shooting.  However,  I  have  a  morbid  curiosity  to  see  tho 
country ;  for  I  belong  to  it,  though  little  of  it  belongs  to  me.  As 
I  was  bom  there,  I  suppose  I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
being  an  Irishman,  but  I  ain't  unlucky  enough  to  be  a  man  of 
genius  as  well." 

Lieutenant  Tweedle,  who  had  jnst  engaged  an  eminent  professor 
to  come  over  every  day  from  Gravesend  and  give  him  lessans  on 
the  flute,  waa  furious.     "  Spider "  Leyton,  the  enaign,   who  had 
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the  day  befont  folleo  in  love  with — "Egad  !  the  ver"  lovliest  giiri 
era'  Mv  in  my  life  1 "  was  in  despair.  But  the  first  duty  of  a 
soldier  is  to  obey — and  pretty  hard  timee  of  it  he  will  find  if  he 
does  not — and  by  that  time  next  evening  we  were  leaning  oiii  china 
on  the  bulwarks  of  the  Anita  Maria  Jones,  or  peering  through  our 
glasses  at  the  shore,  as  with  the  ebb  tide  and  a  light  breeze  we 
slipped  down  past  Dover  Castle  and  shaped  oar  course  for 
Land's  End. 


CHAPTER     XXVL 


THE  r^mental  order-book  was  going  ronnd  the  little  party  of 
officers  just  before  dinner  in  the  dingy  mees-room.  of  the 
bsnacks  in  the  pugnacious  town  of  Thurles. 

"I  see  Desmond's  in  orders  for  a  month's  leave ;  he's  always 
getting  leave,"  yawned  Wilmot. 

" Don't  you  know  bis  unole's  deadl"  said  Nash.  "I  just  saw 
him  at  Cork,  and  he  was  starting  for  N^ice.  He  told  roe  he  ex- 
pected  the  other  nncle,  who  is  coming  home  from  India,  to  arrive 
in  England  next  week." 

"  Luoky  fellow  !  to  find  himself  a  baronet  with  a  fine  estate." 

"Oh,  it's  not  such  a  good  property  after  all,  I'm  told.  The  late 
tDOQ  went  through  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  it  is  bad  times  for 
tlie  landlords  now,  if  ever  there  were  good  ones  here." 

It  was  the  first  intelligence  I  had  of  an  event  long  expected, 
but  that  night  a  letter  with  the  If  ice  postmark  upon  it,  from  Mr. 
Bates,  announced  to  me  the  loss  of  a  link  in  the  ofaaia  which 
bound  me  to  the  past  "  Ui?s  Butler  bears  up  wonderfully,"  wrote 
my  guardian.  "There  never  was  such  a  nurse  in  the  world,  and 
poor  Sir  Bichard  may  well  have  thought,  as  he  did  in  his  last 
vanderings,  that  an  angel  hovered  around  him.  Gerald  Desmond, 
vbo  kept  aloof  from  hia  uncle  for  years  past,  when  he  heard  the 
last  news,  wrote  to  say  he  would  come  over,  but  Sir  Richard  did 
not  appear  very  anxious  to  see  him,  though  he  did  not  tell  Mary 
to  decline  the  visit.  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  ia  disposed  to  be  friendly 
to  you.  Denis,  too,  ia  on  his  way  home,  and  will  discover  he  is 
Sir  Denis  on  his  arrival. 

"  He  will,  I  fear,  find  the  estate  in  a  rety  undesirable  condition.  - 
Poor  Sir  Richard,  as  you  ara  aware,  was  only  too  easy  with  the 
Keanls,  hut  be  could  not  do  without  money  ',  and  if  thiags  went 
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on  btully  nben  he  was  abroBd  ther  went  woise  when  he  visited 
Kilmoyie.  The  rental  has  been  gettino:  smaller,  and  the  mortgages 
and  interests  have  been  growiog.  Still,  all  might  have  gone  on 
with  leases  fttliog  in  and  pricea  rising  but  for  the  famine.  The 
Kilmoyle  estate  and  Balljmoyle  were  heavily  assessed  for  the  rates 
in  aid  ;  and  there  is  no  hope  of  back  rent  at  all,  aa  the  tenants  aie 
dead  or  fled.  The  moilgages  mount  np  to  near  ten  yean^  pur- 
chase of  the  rental  in  good  times  ;  and  what  tliey  come  to  now  is 
more  than  I  can  say,  till  we  get  thinga  to  rights.  Everything 
will  depend  on  Sir  Denis,  and  if  he  is  aa  rich  as  they  Eay,  and 
manages  Kilmoyle  as  well  as  he  did  Anripore  and  those  Indian 
places  I  have  heard  tell  of  but  don't  remember  the  names  of)  he 
may  save  a  good  deal  of  the  property  yet.  Of  course  Miss  Mary 
will  live  with  the  new  baronet,  who  was  always  anxious  she  should 
come  to  him.  He  was  dotiogly  fond  of  her  poor  mother,  and  if 
he  won't  be  proud  of  her  be  must  be  worse  than  a  Turt." 

Farther  and  farther  the  hope  of  my  life  was  drawing  from  me ; 
the  vision  slowly  &ding  away.  I  put  a  band  of  crape  on  the  arm 
of  my  regimental  jacket  in  memory  of  my  departed  guardian,  and 
trudged  alMot  my  little  hospital  day  after  day  with  sinking  heart. 
The  new  man  could  take  no  interest  in  me  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
wonld  regard  me  with  dislike,  for  I  knew  ho  never  forgave  my 
&ther  after  he  heard  how  he  had  treated  his  sister.  He  was,  I  was 
told,  a  stern,  cold,  imperioas  man,  and  Mr.  Bates's  letters  showed 
the  good  gentleman  was  rather  astonished  at  the  contrast  he  pre- 
sented to  easy-going  Sir  Richard.  "  I  ara  glad  to  tell  you  Sir 
Denis  approved  of  all  we  had  done,  but  he  insisted  on  having  the 
tomb  opened  and  the  remains  sent  over  to  Kilmoyle.  The  Carrara 
marble  will  rather  astonish  them,  and  I  think  Sir  Denis  will  open 
his  eyes  when  he  sees  the  parish  church.  He  is  very  tender  and 
kind  to  Mary,  and  already  has  made  great  way  with  her,  for  he 
is  direct  in  purpose  and  very  thoughtful,  and  he  just  thaws  when 
she  comes  into  the  room  like  a  snow-flake  in  the  sun.  I  think  be 
is  rather  pleased  with  his  nephew  Gerald,  and  it  is  arranged  he  is 
to  get  another  month's  leave,  if  possible,  and  they  will  go  over  to 
Ireland  together.  Uflster  Oerald  is  evidently  struck  with  his 
lovely  couun  ;  who  could  help  it  ?  She  is  to  be  mistress  of  every- 
thing, but  there  is  some  young  lady  whom  Sir  Denis  took  home 
from  India  to  go  and  live  with  them,  I  helieve,  the  daughter  of  an 
old  friend,  though  as  I  am  not  bvoured  with  confidence  I  ask  no 
questions,  He  rather  astonished  the  London  attorneys ;  they 
wrote  to  say '  they  supposed  he  did  not  intend  to  reside  at  Kilmoyle 
after  his  long  absence  in  fbreign  countries,  but  assured  him  of  their 
readtn«a  to  take  charge  of  the  property.'     He  was  down  on  them 
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at  once.  By  retnm  he  wrote  to  Fagg  and  Grobb,  giving  inatmo 
tions  and  memoranda  and  siews  which  fairly  took  away  their 
breatL  They  would  '  at  once  draw  up  schedulee,  showing  the 
wiole  state  of  the  property,  accompanied  by  maps  and  rent-rolls, 
uid  tables  of  produce  and  revenne  of  all  kinds,  specifying  all  par- 
ticalara  connected  with  every  tenant  or  person  living  on  the 
estate,  to  be  ready  by  his  arrival  in  Ireland  within  three  weeks 
from  the  date  of  his  letter.'  He  intends,  he  told  them,  to  reside 
permanently  in  Eilnioyle ;  the  Bhooting-bo:E  in  the  highlands,  and 
the  hunting-seat  near  Leamington  are  to  be  sold  at  once,  and  only 
the  &mily  residence  in  Qrosvenor  Street,  from  which  the  present 
tenants  are  to  be  turned  out  as  soon  as  possible,  is  to  be  retained. 
Forme  after  the  Indian  fashion  were  annexed,  to  be  filled  up  with 
detailed  statistical  tables  about  prisons,  county  rates,  poor  rates, 
and  chnrohes,  schools,  fisheries,  mines,  foresta,  rivers,  lakes, 
pastures,  arable,  -  peat — Protestants,  Catholics,  Methodists, 
Quakers,  &c.  &o.  As  Fagg  wrote  to  me — '  I  think  Grubb  and 
I  will  have  enough  to  do  for  the  rest  of  our  natural  lives.  It's 
like  an  abstract  of  all  the  blue  books,  Devon  commissions,  poor- 
law  returns,  and  parliamentary  papers  issued  since  the  Union.  I 
am  thinking  we  wilt  have  rather  a  different  time  of  it  with  Sir 
Denis  from  what  we  had  with  Sir  Kichard,  He'll  find  it's  all  very 
well  for  Hindoos  and  Indians  ;  but  the  Irish  can't  be  managed  in 
that  way,  as  he  will  find  out,  or  I'm  mistaken.'  Miss  Mary 
deeires  to  be  remembered  to  you,  and  says  she  hopes  to  see  you 
again  at  the  castle  when  they  return,  and  she  has  been  saying  very 
kind  things  of  you  to  Sir  Denis,  who,  you  know,  has  a  sort  of 
raneune  against  the  name.  She  must  see  you  in  your  uniform,  she 
say^  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  difierence  to  the  feminine  eye 
between  the  attire  of  Mars  and  .^Isoulapius.  Poor  Major  Tumbull 
is  mach  cut  up  about  the  loss  of  his  old  friend,  and  says  he  can't 
bear  to  go  back  to  the  castle — for  the  present,  at  any  rate ; 
thongh  Sir  Denis,  who  knew  him  well  in  India,  insists  on  his 
staying  in  the  old  quarters.  As  for  myself,  when  I  wind  np  Sir 
Richard's  affiurs  as  &r  as  I  can,  I  will  retire  from  work  and  amnse 
myaelf — sorry  fiin  I  fear  it  will  be,  Terry — with  looking  after  the 
a&irs  of  Loogh-na-Garra  as  well  as  I  can  from  some  warm  spot 
abroad,  making  a  run  over  now  and  then  whenever  I  am  wanted, 
if  indeed  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  any  one." 

For  one  long  year  I  only  heard  thus  of  Sir  Denis  and  Mary 
Butler  at  intervals.  The  regiment  was  broken  up  in  detachments, 
and  at  first  I  was  left  at  Thucles  to  attend  to  the  sick,  of  whom,  as 
typhtu  and  whikky  were  busy  in  the  county,  there  were  only  too 
many.    Then  I  was  transferred  to  Clonmel,  and  then  I  was  moTe-" 
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from  plaoe  to  place  till  I  at  laat  fbmul  myself  in  tbe  Bweet  town  of 
Athlone.  There  I  waa  within  a  ride  of  KUmoyle  &nd  Kilcam ; 
and  the  Terj  day  af^t  my  arrival  I  heard  that  Sir  Denis  was  ex- 
pected home.  The  news  that  the  new  proprietor  was  coining  to 
the  long-neglected  iamily  reaidence  caused  a  variety  of  feeling 
among  the  people.  The  tenantry  wondered  whether  he  would  be 
aa  "easy"  as  hia  brother,  or  whether  he  would  be  "a  tyrant ;"  the 
few  proprietors  who  lived  on  their  estates  rather  disliked  the  idea 
of  being  over^adowed  by  a  man  of  mich  reputation  and  reputed 
wealth. 

The  Bengal  Tigers  had  now  gathered  np  one  wing  in  Athkme, 
as  if  prepared  for  a  new  flight ;  and  "  Major  Bagshaw  and  the 
officers  of  her  Majesty's  own  West  Lincoln  fiegiment"  (which 
consisted,  by  the  bye,  of  Bome  sixty  pet  cent,  of  Irishmen,  "who 
would  have  been  e^^ceedingly  pazzled  to  say  where  the  regiment 
got  its  dedgnation)  "  re<^uested  the  hononr  of  the  company,  && 
&0.,"  of  a  number  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  dinner  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  occasion.  I  confess,  till  my  mess  bills  came  round,  I 
liked  these  convivial  meetdngs,  though  our  cook  was  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  whose  doings  were  not  easily  to  be  eradicated,  and  our  wine 
was  "the  best  that  coold  be  got" — furious  as  Are  in  sherries,  fiery 
afl  lara  in  clarets,  and  suggestive  of  perry,  sagar,  and  white-lead  in 
champagnes — and  the  glitter  of  plate  had  ceased  to  be  a  glaxe  for 
the  burnt  soaps,  under-done  fish,  indescribable  entreet,  and  por- 
tentous joints. 

"  I  ovaw  I  nevaw  ut  down  to  dinnaw  at  awr  mess  but  I  feel  as 
if  I  wa  engwaged  in  poahtive  bostilties  :  first  a  despwet  skermwiah 
with  the  swoop,"  ga^)ed  little  Crammer,  "  in  which  you're  sure  to 
be  wowsted  ;  then  you  move  on  the  fish,  which  pwesents  a  dreffle 
resistance — what's  not  bone  is  hawder  than  bone,  and  what's  soft 
is  softer,  egad  !  than  anything.  Then  the  howid  and  awtful  enemy 
thwoWB  out  deuced  lot  of  small  wowwyiog  fawmations — invinciUe 
squaws  and  columns  of  unenterable  entrlM  at  qnawtaw  distanoe. 
Gethwing  up  all  our  stweuth,  we  engw^e  in  a  sangwioey  en* 
countaw  with  an  impwegnable  joint,  and  as  we  retiwaw  awfily 
sbatCawed  are  attacked  by  a  relentless  and  persecuting  pastwy, 
which  nevaw  leaves  a  fellaw  till  he's  dead  on  the  field.  The  only 
comfort  is  there's  no  howid  band  to  pwolong  our  agonies." 

Still  I  enjoyed  mess  dinners  immensely.  I  was  young  and 
strong,  and  I  rejoiced  in  meeting  people  in  the  animation  of  the 
social  hour. 

Among  the  company  this  night  were  outuders  from  the  distant 
regions  of  Kilmoyle,  who  knew  who  I  was  and  remembered  the 
poor  old  granddad— Caseye,  Cassidys,  and  unconnected  Bradyg. 
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"  Wliat  has  become  of  Maurice  Frendergaat  1 "  I  asked  of  yonog 
Cueey,  of  Bamwell. 

"  Hey  any  he's  in  the  United  States,  bat  there  is  almost  a  cer- 
t^Qty  be  has  been  over  here  lately — men  who  know  him  well 
iisTs  geea  him  abont  Kilmoyle.  He  would  be  pardoned  if  he 
'  vonld  ask  for  it,  bnt  he's  a  most  malignant  rebel  Hose,  poor  girl, 
bag  made  seTeral  attempts  to  sell  the  old  house  and  the  few  acres ; 
bat  no  one  will  buy,  and  the  country  people  swear  the  land  shan't 
go  till  ttmei  get  better  and  there's  a  fair  price  to  be  had." 

"Isay,  Oossidy,"  shouted  Iiord  Belbrook  across  the  table,  "yoa 
know  Bir  Denis  came  last  night  toKilmoyle  for  good  at  last!  The 
castle  has  beea  pat  to  rights,  and  Miss  Batler  will  rule  the  roast 
in  the  county  as  far  as  beauty  is  concerned.  There's  a  deuced 
pretty  girl  with  her,  though,  I've  heard.  Sir  Denia  will  give  na 
baUs — only  friendly  dinners." 

"  I  wonder  does  he  hunt  1 "  asked  Mr,  Caasidy. 

"  Rides  like  a  bird,"  answered  Lord  Belbrook,  "  My  nephew 
Jack  says  he's  a  great  sportsman.  And  he'll  fight,  too,  if  any  one 
»ants  it." 

"  If  he'll  keep  np  the  old  E.ilmoyle  claret,  and  be  as  free  with 
it  as  his  brother,  poor  Dick,  that's  enongh  for  me,"  quoth  Mr. 
l^nch ;  "  bnt  I  hear  they  drink  nothing  but  beer  in  IndiEi," 

"He  vrill  be  hard  set  to  hnnt  anything  but  bailifis,  or  drink 
soy  better  stuff  than  cowld  water,  if  he  has  to  live  on  what  he  gets 
from  the  boys,  anyway,"  observed  Mr.  Peyton. 

"Why,  Peyton,  he's  a  N^abob  I  Has  no  end  of  rupees  and 
DU^ars,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  in  sacks,  like  potatoes,  only 
tbey're  on  camels  and  elephants  instead  of  asaes'  backs,  I  hear," 
Baid  another. 

"He'll  discover,  I  fear,  there's  more  difficulty  in  getting  Xil- 
moyle  into  order  than  there  was  in  annexing  Auripore,"  remarked 
my  neighbour,  a  dark-visaed  officer  belonging  to  a  detachment 
Ijing  alongside  us.  "  That  was  a  great  em^,  and  made  his  name, 
thongh  it  nearly  finished  him  too." 

"  Bo  tell  us  all  about  the  Anripore  case,  Major  Harness,  if  yoa 
please,  as  you  know  it,"  asked  Mr.  Trench.  "  I  often  heard  them 
talking  of  it  lately,  and  it's  awkward  meeting  a  neighbour  who  has 
done  a  great  thing  if  yoa  don't  know  all  particulars.'' 

"  1  liow  the  story  Tery  well,  but  it's  a  long  one  I  fear " 

"  Oh,  let  us  have  it,  by  all  means,"  exclaimed  Lord  Belbrook. 
"  I'm  not  very  clear  about  the  pros  and  cons.,  though  I've  heard 
enongh  of  it  in  the  House,  Lord  knows  ! " 

We  sat  over  our  wine,  as  the  Major  went  on  with  his  story, 
wtioh  he  told  in  a  sententions,  solemn  sort  of  way.     At  the  oioae 
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I  was  breathless — a  secret  awe  crept  over  me — again  there  came 
ont  of  the  gloom  a  dreadfnl  appreheuaion,  an  alarm  which  chilled 
my  blood,  indefinite  bat  not  the  leas  terrible. 


CHAPTEE       XXVII.  >■ 

THE  BANEB  OF  AVBIFORB. 

THE  Bajah  of  Aoripore,  b^a  Major  HameBa,  was  the  last 
of  his  race — the  laat  of  a  tooe  which  was  old  when  William 
and  Harold  were  awearing  friendship  to  each  other  in  Normandy, 
and  which  was  known  in  India  whea  Alexander  was  leading  hia 
iron  meti  of  war  from  that  land  towards  the  home  he  nerer  'was  to 
Bee.  The  Bajah  was  a  weak  man,  fond  of  pleasure,  of  poetry, 
music,  perfumes,  flowers,  nantches — almost  as  abandoned,  ia  tact, 
to  the  delights  of  sense  as  if  he  waa  an  old  Soman  or  a  modem 
Boyard.  It  would  not  be  correct,  perhaps,  to  saj  that  any  aoble- 
man  in  our  own  times  was  erer  so  reckless  or  extravagaiit,  that 
any  one  had  ever  so  greatly  wasted  his  snbstanoe,  and  neglected 
the  people  entrusted  to  his  charge,  as  the  Bajah  of  Aoripore.  But 
if  there  were  such  a  one,  at  all  events  it  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  no  Mr.  Desmond  was  at  hand  to  sit  on  his  delinquencies  as 
judge  and  executiooer — to  determine  and  punish  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Well,  gentlemen,  anyway,  when  the  young  Bajah  was 
summoned  from  the  Zenanah  to  the  throne,  disturbances  arose  in 
the  kingdom.  Turbulent  nobles  levying  war  against  the  Bajah,  or 
against  each  other,  created  disorders  and  committed  excesses 
which  we  all  agreed  jeopardized  the  peace  of  the  adjacent  British 
territory. 

This  Auripore  was  a  wealthy  State,  and  had  long  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Honourable  Company. 

An  officer  was  despatched  to  Auripore  to  warn  the  Bajah  that 
such  a  spectacle  of  lawleesness  was  aMicting  to  the  sense  t£  the 
Company.  The  sound  of  one  of  hia  rival's  guns  had  driveoL  the 
Bajah  from  Lis  hunting-seat  to  the  protection  of  the  walls  of  the 
town.  The  Bajah  asked  what  he  could  do.  There  were  those 
who  told  bim  that  his  enemy  had  been  secretly  encouraged  by 
promises  of  help,  if  not  by  the  actual  as^tance  of  men  and 
money,  by  the  Power  which  now  proffered  him  safety  if  he  would 
sign  a  treaty.  A  treaty  was  signed  ;  an  imposing  force  of  British 
soldiers  and  Sepoys  marched  across  the  frontier  and  swept  through 
the  laud  with  fixe  and  sword.    The  Besident  appointed  to  Auripwe 
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«as  Mr.  Desmond,  and  iha  laud  soon  lelt  the  vigour  of  his  sway. 
Bat  still  there  were  intrigues  within  the  paUce  and  tamnlts 
withoDt.  The  revenues  conld  not  be  collected,  the  tnrbnlent 
landowners  declared  that  they  would  not  pay  tribute.  The 
EQbddy  fell  into  arrears ;  each  year  added  to  the  total  of  the  debt. 
The  Bajah  sought  to  shut  out  the  admonitions  of  the  Resident 
by  seclnding  himself  in  his  Zenanab,  but  you  may  gneas  in  vain. 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  inform  your  Highness,"  wrote  Mr.  Desmond, 
"  that  if  the  grave  o&ences  which  have  been  perpetrated  against 
good  faith,  and  if  the  neglect  of  your  Highneas's  obligations  be 
coDtinued,  no  alternative  will  be  left  to  my  Government  but  to  insist 
DD  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  which  your  Highness  so  solemnly 
fbrmed  with  us." 

The  proclamations  annouociDg  the  enspension  of  the  Bajah's  role 
were  prepared — the  measures  for  taking  possesion  ooacerted — the 
land  was  already  mapped  out  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment. A  corps  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  assembled  on  the 
frontier  to  put  down  resistance.  Suddenly  the  force  was  ordered  to 
withdraw.  A  long  convoy  laden  with  gold  and  silver  was  escorted 
from  the  Residence  to  the  Company's  Treasury  in  Agra.  The 
Bajah  dismissed  his  ministry,  his  musicians,  his  nautch-girls ; 
redoced  his  hordes  of  retainers  one-half.  Some  of  his  father's  moat 
able  servants,  hitherto  neglected,  were  despatched  to  the  most 
anmly  districts  to  displace  his  own  fevonrites.  Desmond,  with 
whom  r  was  at  the  time,  smiled  when  he  heard  the  news. 

"And  who  do  they  eay,  Monlvie,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  thisl" 
lie  said  to  our  informant.     "  Will  it  last }" 

"  I  hear,  my  lord,  it  is  a  woman.  If  so,  her  rule  will  only  en- 
dore  as  long  aa  does  the  bloom  of  the  flower." 

But  it  lasted  longer  than  we  thought,  and  Desmond  t^It  that 
a  blow  had  been  given  to  his  reputation  at  Calcutta  and  in 
Leadenhall  Street.  And-soon  as  he  received  a  '■  secret  and  confi- 
dential"  despatch,  in  which  the  Court  said,  "  The  measures  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  for  the  due  enforcement  of  the  treaty  stipu- 
lations with  his  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Anripore,  had  caused  an 
expenditure  of  no  less  than  rupees  270,000  6  annas.  The  Council 
mold  not  bnt  express  their  regret  that  an  error,  approaching  to 
pncipitancy,  had  led  to  such  a  heavy  and,  it  is  though^  unwarrant- 
able outlay." 

Desmond  held  his  peace  and  Anripore  continued  to  straggle  on, 
ud  to  beep  wriggling  away  from  annexation,  like  a  wounded  bird 
from  a  boa.  It  was  mmoured,  after  a  time,  that  the  Rajah  was 
•boat  to  elevate  one  of  his  favourites  to  the  throne.  "  Who  was 
"Iwl"  we  asked. 

,2 
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"  A  wonder  of  tbe  world — a  goddess  of  women  ;  fair  as  the 
ssowB  on  Dewasghiri ;  ber  bair  is  golden,  ber  ejes  are  blue,  and 
ber  skin  ia  white  as  alabaster." 

In  due  time  it  was  next  announced  that  a  child  had  been  bom 
to  bis  Highness.  Then  shortly  after  we  were  told  the  Kajah  was 
sick,  and  soon  atler  he  died. 

At  daybreak  next  momiDg  th«  people  saw  proclamations  on 
the  walla.  They  wero  short  and  stem — "  The  Sajah  of  Aoripore 
having  died  without  legitimate  issue,  or  representative,  or  aacoeaeor, 
the  administration  of  bis  dominions  has  devolved,  by  virtue  of 
treaty,  on  the  Hon.  East  India  Company." 

The  flames  of  the  Bajah's  funeral  pyre  were  atill  reddening 
the  sky,  as  Mr.  Desmond  issued  from  his  Componnd  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  palace,  anrrounded  by  his  staff  and  escort.  I 
was  there  at  the  time  with  tbe  only  party  of  regulars  on  the  spot. 
The  townspeople  were  alarmed  by  the  tramp  of  men,  and,  hastening 
to  the  gates,  they  saw  through  tbe  gloaming  the  glare  of  the 
matches  of  tbe  artillery  and  tbe  sheen  of  the  bayonets.  Fraser, 
who  commanded  the  Auripore  Contingent,  drew  the  men  up  in 
front  of  the  main  entrance  of  tbe  palace  ;  the  cavalry  of  the  Con- 
tingent were  on  tbe  flanks,  covering  the  artillery.  Inside  tbe 
building — more  like  a  small  suburb  than  a  palace — all  was  confd> 
sion  :  the  natives  in  turmoil,  like  a  nest  of  ants, 

"  And  what  of  the  Haneet  What  of  his  Highness's  child!" 
asked  an  a^ed  vakeel,  who  had  been  permitted  to  bear  a 
writing  from  the  palace  to  the  Besident,  whioh  he  had  read  in 
silence. 

His  Excellency  looked  at  the  envoy,  whiffed  his  cheroot,  pnffed 
out  a  moathfol  of  smoke,  and  said — ''  There  is  no  Ranee,  and  yon 
know  it,  Thereis  no  child  of  the  Bajah's  living — and  yon  know 
it." 

The  vakeel  tried  to  speak — could  not — bowed  and  retired. 

"  Now,  Fraser,"  said  his  Excellency,  "  proceed  to  execute  your 
orders," 

Mr.  Desmond  rode  into  tbe  court-yard,  which  was  filled  by  the 
terrified  followers  of  the  Rajah. 

He  gave  the  rein  to  hie  syce,  and  mounted  the  steps  which 
led  to  the  piazza  in  which  the  Bajah  had  held  his  court.  He 
sat  down  on  the  Bajah's  throne.  Muidcians,  nantch-girls,  and 
hordes  of  tbe  royal  family  of  Auripore  were  brought  before  him ; 
but  as  each  came  in  terror  to  bis  feet,  he  waved  bis  hand  and 
simply  said,  "  Go  1" 

His  eye  was  turned  towards  the  grand  staircase.  Fruer  cam« 
with  long  strides  down  the  hall. 
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"  The  Banee  is  m  the  Zenana.li,  sir,  and  refuses  to  come.  I  fear 
to  force  the  doors,  for  the  men  are  hardly  to  be  depended  on. 
They  are  aulky  already." 

"  Go  back,  Fhtser,  to  the  Banee,  aa  you  call  her.  Say  that  if 
abe  can  prove  she  ia  the  late  Bnjah's  wife,  or  that  her  child  is  his 
child,  all  that  has  been  done  must  be  then  undone.  If  ahe  does  not 
come  out,  I  will  order  Lieutenant  Harness  to  force  the  doors." 

Fraser  was  about  to  speak,  but  a  look  caused  him  to  depart 
vithoot  opening  his  lips.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  followed 
by  Lis  men.  They  were  guarding  a  palkee,  screened  with  curtains 
of  golden  tissue.  The  body  of  the  litter  was  richly  gilt  and  en- 
cmated  with  precious  stones,  and  from  the  summit  a  plume  of 
peacocks'  feathers  rose  out  of  a  cone-shaped  socket,  glittering  with 
TODgh  emeralds  and  pearls.  It  was  borne  by  four  natives  in  the 
liveiy  of  the  late  Bajah,  and  by  the  Eide  walked  a  group  of  veiled 
Tomen,  whose  bangles  clanked  audibly  at  every  step,  so  great  was 
the  silence.  An  aged  man,  clad  in  green  and  silver  robes,  with  a 
eta?  of  office  in  his  hand,  followed  the  litter.  When  the  litter- 
bearers  come  before  the  throne  on  which  the  Besident  sat  they 
laid  it  down,  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  retired. 

"  The  Baneo  has  come,  your  Excellency,"  said  Fraaer.  "  Hot 
Highness  ia  ia  the  litter  with  her  child." 

"Let  the  woman  who  calls  herself  the  Banee  of  Auripore 
appear,  with  her  child,"  replied  the  Besident,  speaking  in  Hin- 
doDstanee. 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment — a  rustling,  as  if  of  some  soft 
garment  inside  the  curtains  of  the  litter,  and  then  a  voice,  sweet, 
full,  and  strong,  rang  through  the  hall. 

"The  Banee  of  Auripore  hears  the  Sahib  Eesident'a  words  ! 
She  knows  he  cannot  mean  to  outrage  a  woman  and  a  Queen  ;  he 
will  not  call  on  her  to  unveil  her  face  before  the  people.  In  the 
came  of  all  that  is  sacred,  she  protests  against  his  acts  !  She 
appeals  to  his  masters,  sure  that  they  will  repair  the  wrong  done 
to  one  of  their  most  faithful  &iends  and  allies  1 " 

"  It  is  by  the  orders  of  ray  masters,  the  Company,  that  I  claim 
their  rightful  territory.  I  tell  you,  woman,  you  are  not  the  Banee 
of  Anripore,  nor  ia  the  child  you  have  within  there  the  child  ot 
the  Bajah." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  the  voice  spoke  agiun — 

"  The  proofs  of  what  I  say,  oh,  Besident  1  are  clear  as  day.  Let 
the  Reudent  look  and  see  I  " 

The  old  man  took  a  roll  of  papers  and  was  advancing  to  the 
throne,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  words  of  the  li«aident — 

"It  is  vain  1     I  know  the  papers  that  have  been  written  and 
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the  vitoeeses  irho  have  been  saborned.  But  I  have  proof — proof 
positive,  do  you  hear,  Toman  1 — that  the  £ajah  for  two  long  jeais 
has  been  as  one  that  Ib  dead,  without  Bease  or  resBon,  and  that  he 
could  not  contract  a  marriage.  Ab  to  the  child,  the  proof  that  it 
is  not  his  is  in  your  palkee  and  in  yonr  arms.  Produce  the  child, 
and  all  the  world  will  see  the  tmth  !  " 

The  Besident  leaned  slightly  forward  and  waited.  A  suppressed 
cry  came  from  within  the  curtaius — then,  after  a  while,  the  wail  of 
an  infant  stole  forth,  as  if  it  had  been  awakened  from  its  sleep, 
and  the  voice  said— 

"  Take  thou  the  child  and  judge  !" 

At  the  sound  of  her  name  one  of  the  maids  stepped  to  the  litter, 
put  in  her  arms,  and  withdrew  them  with  an  infant,  slightly  clad 
in  a  little  mualiii  robe,  which  permitted  its  brown  legs  and  arms 
to  be  seen. 

The  Besident  examined  the  little  thing  as  it  lay  struggling  in 
Ha  nurse's  arms,  terrified  at  the  strauge  faces  around  it ;  a  smile 
played  round  his  mouth — 

*'  It  is  well  done  I — very  well  done.  Now  let  na  see  the 
mother." 

As  he  spoke,  springing  from  the  muanud  he  rushed  to  the  palkee, 
tore  open  the  cnrtains,  and  tuming  to  the  crowd,  exclaimed  ecorn- 
fully— 

"  See  the  woman  who  b  mother  of  the  Bajah's  child ! " 

Striving  ill  vain  to  draw  back  the  curtain  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  she  sought  to  clatch  her  veil  and  cover  her  &ce 
and  bosom,  was  a  woman  of  nngalar  beauty.  She  seemed  to  ns 
all  a  European.  Her  golden  haii  fell  iu  masses  over  her  shoulders, 
her  cheeks  flushed  anger  and  shame,  and  her  eyes,  burning  with 
rage,  gave  light  and  animation  to  her  features.  Her  arms,  covra«d 
with  bracelets — her  neck,  heavy  with  strings  of  emeralds  and 
diamonds — were  rounded  and  fair;  and  as  she  seized  the  curtain 
iu  her  right  hand  there  was  somethiug  of  the  wounded  tigress  in 
her  passionate  efforts  and  cries — 

"  Shame,  coward  I  to  do  me  this  wrong,"  she  exolaimed,  "  Is 
there  no  man  among  you  all  to  strike  him  to  the  earth  1  Oh  I 
that  a  look  could  blast  you  where  you  stand ! " 

The  curt^n  was  drawn,  and  a  cry  of  despair,  fallowed  by  sohs, 
burst  from  the  Eanee. 

Tuming  to  the  woman  who  held  the  wailing  child,  the  Beaident 
said — 

"  Take  back  the  infant  to  her  who  owns  it  Do  you,  who  are 
her  people,  remove  that  woman  hence.  Let  her  go  as  she  pleases 
with  her  iU-gotten  gold,  but  I  cannot  permit  her  to  deceive  you. 
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Kdow  jou  this,  all  ye  people  who  hear  me.  Three  yeara  ago,  the 
vomon  who  calls  herself  Bauee  of  Auripore  came  to  the  Itiijah's 
&iUBah.  From  the  date  of  her  arrival  she,  by  her  epells,  aa  you 
wanld  say,  bewitched  the  £ajah.  When  she  had,  by  pandering 
to  his  miserable  debaucheries,  destroyed  his  intellect  and  ruined 
hia  body,  she  began  the  plot  wbicli  I  this  day  have  brought  to 
nought." 

The  "  Auripore  Case  "  furnished  themes  in  the  Upper  House  to 
Lord  SlappertoD,  to  Mr.  Straddles,  Q.C.,  in  the  Lower  House,  and 
to  the  lawyers  for  a  long  time,  as  you  all  know,  Mr.  Desmond  was 
denounced  in  parodies  of  Burke's  and  Sheridan's  speeches  against 
Warren  Hastings.  The  Honourable  Company  was  assailed  with 
deeiamations,  which  it  thought  o£  considerably  lees  weight  than 
ra|)ees.  The  end  of  it  all  wa.'^  that  Auripore  was  finally  annexed, 
and  Desmond  ruled  braTely  and  wisely  in  the  palace  of  the  Eajab, 
or  rather,  in  a  very  snug  Hesideuce  of  much  greater  comfort  out- 
side it.  He  ruled  prosperously,  too ;  he  crushed  rebellion ;  he 
made  war,  and  he  conquered  ;  he  annexed  more  States ;  he  had 
rivsls  and  enemies,  bub  he  sat  solid  and  fixed  in  his  place  of 
power  as  one  of  the  deities  of  the  people,  and  they  trembled  at 
his  name. 

And  now  comes  another  part  of  my  story,  and  a  singular  afiair 
it  was.  It  was  one  uight  in  June — a  niglit  which  had  followed  a 
day  of  intenBo  heat.  '  The  wind  blew  in  soughs^ — hot  and  choking 
u  though  they  were  blasts  blurted  forth  from  a  furnace.  The  Besi- 
ient's  bedroom  opened  on  a  verandah,  a  gentry  paced  to  and  fro  in 
the  garden  below ;  and  the  pnnkahwallah,  pulling  his  rope  with 
oafihine-like  regularity,  sat  close  to  the  window.  The  Heeident 
mddenly  awoke — God  knows  why.  It  was  just  in  time.  At  bis 
bedtide  stood  a  figure,  draped  in  black,  with  upraised  hand.  Ere 
lie  could  speak,  a  flash  dazzled  his  eyes  from  a  pistol  so  close  to 
luB  bead  that  the  flame  burnt  htj  brow ;  but  strong,  prompt,  and 
fearless,  the  Resident  was  on  his  legs  in  a  moment,  and  grappling 
tl:e  asaaasin,  tore  from  his  hand  a  dagger,  la  another  instant  he 
'*aa  struck  to  the  ground  by  a  heavy  blow,  but  the  report  had 
uonsed  the  Residency  and  the  wretches  fied.  Instant  search, 
teaded  by  the  Resident  himself,  was  made,  but  ib  was  to  no 
effect 

Footatepa  aa  of  two  persons — one  with  veiy  small  feet — were 
traced  in  the  garden,  but  they  were  lost  in  the  gra^  of  the 
Compound,  A  violent  storm  baffled  the  pursuit,  and  we  returned 
without  any  clue  to  the  would-be  murderers. 

"It  is  very  strange,  you  know,  Fraaer,"  s^d  the  Resident,  aa 
*«  were  aagembled  in  hia  room  j  "  bub  I  could  almost  swear  it 
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waa  a  woman  I  was  stroggliDg  with  when  I  was  knocked  down. 
The  punkahwallah  and  the  Sepoy  may  be  in  iL  However,  let 
the  matter  rest  now.  It  was  a  near  thing  for  me.  By  the  bye, 
let  D9  see  the  dagger  I  took  in  the  conteet" 

It  lay  ou  the  table — a  aharp  atiletto-llke  blade,  with  walmB- 
tooth  handle,  inlaid  with  gold,  fraser  took  up  the  weapon,  and 
we  all  examined  it  curiously. 

"  It  is  a  Kadhmir  dagger,"  said  lie.  "  Excellency,  you  had  in- 
deed A  lucky  escape.  See  !  there  is  a  groove  full  of  poison,  freeh 
and  green ;  a  Bcratch  would  probably  have  killed  yon." 

"  My  life  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  Fraser,  as  are  all  our  lives  ; 
and  if  He  willed  me  now  to  die  by  the  dagger  of  an  asaagsun,  I 
could  say.  His  will  be  done  I" 

It  may  be  imagined  there  was  a  pretty  etir  made  through  the 
whole  district,  although  the  Resident  was  not  at  all  concerned 
sbonb  it.  There  was  a  strict  inquiry  carried  on  by  order  of 
Government.  Every  one  near  the  place  was  examined,  but  no 
light  was  thrown  on  the  transaction. 

Lall  Bukb,  punkah waUah,  deposed  "  that  be  was  working  away 
at  his  rope,  and  listening  to  the  distant  thunder,  when  he  heard 
a  shot  in  the  Eesideut's  room,  and  cries  for  help.  He  saw  some- 
thing like  a  bear  struggling  with  the  Besident,  and  in  another 
moment,  as  he  was  running  to  aid  him,  a  thing  like  a  tiger,  with 
wings  and  fiery  eyes,  sprang  out,  nearly  killed  him,  and  vanished 
through  the  garden.     He  could  say  no  more." 

Sheik  Munnoo,  Sepoy,  deposed  "  that  he  was  on  dnty  below  the 
verandah,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  shot  and  loud  cries  in^de. 
He  was  running  to  the  spot,  when  several  figures  leaped  out  into 
the  garden,  at  one  of  which  he  fired,  and  to  another  gave  a 
bayonet  thrust,  both  without  effect.  He  pursued,  but  lost  sight 
of  them  all  in  the  dark  among  the  buildings  of  the  Compound. 

No  one  else  knew  anything  whatever  concerning  the  murderons 
attempt,  and  it  remained  an  utter  mystery  who  were  concerned 
in  it  or  how  they  managed  to  get  inside  the  Beaideucy,  which  was 
surrounded  by  lofty  walla  and  was  guarded  by  sentries  within  hail 
of  each  other  ;  but  of  course  there  were  suspicions  that  the  Ranee 
had  something  to  say  to  the  affair,  as  she  had  sworn  to  have  her 
revenge  on  Desmond.  The  strangest  reports  fiew  through  the 
Bazaars.  It  was  said  that  Fraser,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  an 
officer  of  the  Company's  service,  who  had  been  in  command  of  the 
late  Bajah's  contingent,  and  who  was  actually  in  charge  of  the 
native  troops  in  the  city  at  the  time,  had  been  for  some  period 
before  the  Rajah's  death  in  intimate  relations  with  this  woman 
and  knew  all  about  her  ;  indeed  there  were  people  who  believed 
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elie  was  sLeltered  bj  hia  servaots  wtth  hia  knowledge  long  after 
the  annexation.  Anyway,  the  friendBliip  which  had  snbsiated 
between  him  and  Desmond  cooled,  and  at  last  Fraser  was  removed 
to  another  district,  but  there,  as  elsewhere,  he  got  into  difficulties 
about  money.  Ere  his  ivife  died  there  had  been  already  a  great 
KUidal  about  some  native  lady  which  caused  much  unhappiness  in 
htg  home,  aud  the  Bazaars  had  it  that  it  was  this  lady  who  after- 
wards  became  Eanee  of  Auripore,  while  others  were  of  opiniou,  aa 
Mr.  Desmond  I  know  was,  that  the  Bauee  was  really  a  European 
adreuturess,  thoagh  we  never  could  get  at  the  truth. 

Desmond,  in  fact,  never  wished  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom, 
but  it  was  remarked  that  when  Fraser,  who  had  powerful  iotei'est 
which  got  him  over  endless  scrapes,  was  sent  off  to  the  North 
West,  he  relaxed  many  precautions  which  had  been  instituted 
after  the  midnight  outrage.  No  open  rupture  ever  took  place 
between  them  indeed,  and  to  the  last  Mr.  Desmond  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  Eraaer's  little  daughter,  who  was  a  beautiful 
child — wonderfully  so  indeed  consideriug  that  her  mother  was 
very  plain.  To  add  to  the  interest  created  by  her  great  beauty, 
there  was  a  report  going  that  Mrs.  Fraser  never  could  bear  the 
child,  and  had  become  subject  to  a  strange  hallucination  that  it 
was  not  her  own,  bnt  that  it  had  been  changed  at  nurse  :  and  in 
that  belief  the  poor  woman  died. 

"And  where  is  this  Frasernow!"  inquired  Lord  Belbrook. 

"  He's  yet  in  the  Company's  service,  and  had  the  raising  of  n 
lament  of  irregulars  which  did  good  service  in  the  last  war  and 
now  goes  by  his  name,  but  he  is  a  sad  fellow  for  getting  into 
trouble.  I)on't  you  remember  an  a&ir  in  Dublin — a  Colonel 
Fraser  who  ivas  beaten  coming  out  of  Morris's  gambling  house  t 
That  was  the  very  man.  He  has  gone  back  to  India,  I  hear,  in  a 
desperate  state,  and  my  sister,  who  knew  poor  Mrs.  Eraser  well, 
writes  mo  word  that  the  young  lady  has  been  taken  by  Sir  Denis 
to  live  with  him  till  better  times  have  turned  up,  though  be  baa 
DO  great  liking  for  the  father." 

"And  this  woman  was  never  discovered,  you  say  t  Could  not 
the  Government  find  out  ail  about  her  in  such  a  country  as  India, 
where  money  goes  a  long  way  t  God  bless  me,  Mr.  Brady  !  yon 
look  ill  I      What  is  the  matter  J " 

Muttering  some  excuse  about  the  heat  of  the  room,  I  rose  from 
the  table,  apologized  to  the  president  of  the  mess  for  a  little  giddi- 
ness and  temporary  indisposition,  and  almost  tottered  rather  than 
walked  out  into  the  corridor. 

"Poor  fellow  !  "  whispered  Mr,  Casey  to  the  Major  aa  I  left. 
'■  He  lost  his  &ther  in  India,  and  hia  mother  was  drowned  coming 
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home  with  him  from  Galcntta.  I  suppose  he  caa't  bear  to  hear 
people  talk  of  the  place;  no  wonder." 

The  night  air  cooled  my  heated  cheeks,  bat  I  felt  aa  though  my 
blood  hod  turned  to  molten  lead.  Go  where  I  might  thia  woman, 
\ra8  risiDg  up  by  night  and  by  day.  This  woman  your  mother  J 
Have  you  a  drop  ia  your  veins,  Terence  Brady,  of  snoh  a  nature 
as  that }  Better  to  die  at  once  than  live  to  walk  the  earth  and 
to  become  aome  day  the  true  son  of  such  as  her  child  must  be. 
Where,  oh  where  was  this  misery  to  end  1  Every  year  was  re- 
vealing some  new  cause  of  fear  and  dislike.  Hate,  or  a  dread  ao  wild 
that  it  was  allied  to  hate,  was  taking  the  place  of  the  tenderness 
and  the  boundless  love  which  had  once  filled  my  very  soul  for 
her.  What  touches  remained  to  be  added  to  the  picture  which 
had  driven  forth  the  memories  of  the  dream  of  my  boyhood'H 
devotion  and  idolatry  1 

I  sought  in  v^n  to  ahat  out  the  thonghts  that  wonld  come 
unbidden.  As  the  Major's  story  went  on  I  listened  to  him  with  a 
sickening  apprehension ;  one  word  waa  more  dreadful  than  the 
other.  What  to  those  around  me  waa  merely  a  curious  little  story 
abont  a  man  in  whom  they  felt  some  languid  cnriosity,  waa  to  me 
a  frightful  revelation — a  slough  of  despair.  Tears  did  not  relieve 
me,  though  Qod  knows  they  came  welling  from  my  hot  eyes  hke 
lava. 

The  ooQTiction  had  grown  on  my  mind  that  the  woman  as- 
sociated with  Fraaer  was  the  same  as  she  who  had  blighted  my 
father's  prospects,  ruined  his  career,  embittra^d  the  last  years  of 
my  grandfather's  life,  who  had  suddenly  seized  on  a  dreadful 
calamity  with  such  dexterity  and  feline  swiftness  to  tarn  it  to  her 
advantage  in  the  scheme  she  was  meditating  to  desert  her  child 
for  her  unholy  passion  or  caprice,  and  who  now  was  standing  at 
the  secret  tribunal  within  my  breast,  accused  by  her  son  oi 
dreadliil  crimes.  For  with  a  revulsion  of  feeling  which  had  been 
coming  on  slowly  and  laboriously,  bearing  against  the  strong 
barriers  of  my  natural  aSection,  till  they  bnrst  beneath  accumn- 
lating  pressure,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  &lae  Banee 
of  Auripore — the  woman  who  had  ruined  this  wretched  Haj ah  and 
quickened  his  death — the  woman  who  had  placed  the  pistol  to  the 
head  of  the  sleeping  Resident — the  evil  genius  of  my  existence — 
waa  no  other  than  the  glittering  heartless  girl  who  had  iasciaated 
my  father,  who  had  maddened  her  husband,  had  abandoned  her 
child,  and  had  of  her  own  free  will  fically  sought  a  career  in  the 
vile  intrigues  of  the  Zenanah,  without  a  future  or  a  friend.  You 
will  see  hereafter  how  fiir  my  conclumous  were  justified. 
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CHAPTER      XXVIII. 

VEWOUE  TO  EILUOXLS. 

IT  was  on  a  fine  May  day,  more  than  a  year  after  our  atTLval  in 
Ireland,  that  the  roll  of  oar  drams,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  roused  the  tovn  of  Kilmoyle  to  more  than  normal 
activity, 

"  The  army  is  coming  !  Here  are  the  soldiers,  Kitty,  darliu' ! 
Kun,  boys !     Hurry  up,  atannah  1 " 

The  whole  popuhition,  deserting  bueicess,  auch  as  it  vas,  flocked 
towards  the  bridge  to  gaze  on  a  sight  which,  possesaing  attractions 
for  most  folk,  is  perfectly  irresistible  to  an  Irish  crowd.  It  was 
market-day.  Streams  of  the  peasantry  flowed  in  contending 
currents  through  the  maio  street,  whiob  long  drawn  out  ended 
promisonously  in  a  grand  flourish  of  mud-hovels,  atrivbg-  with 
might  and  main  to  render  themselves  distinguishable  from  the 
wide  expanse  of  bog,  over  which  they  peered  with  an  ostentatious 
pretence  of  roof  and  doorway.  Above  the  hum  of  many  voices  in 
uie  and  bargain,  and  the  strains  of  ballad-singers,  rose  the  tumult 
of  pigs,  the  clangour  of  geese,  and  the  lowing  of  cattle,  mingled 
^th  the  shrill  adjurations  of  professional  beggars,  and  the  criea 
for  charity  of  cripples  and  "  objects  "  of  all  kinds,  who  seem  to 
spring  out  of  the  ground  on  such  occasions  in  the  Green  lale. 
Fessants'  carts,  laden  with  flour,  butter,  and  mounds  of  women 
and  children,  formed  little  islands  in  the  thoroaghiare,  or  drawn 
Dp  iu  flies  by  the  rugged  border  of  stone  which  did  duty  as  a 
pavi,  compressed  the  crowd  in  the  narrow  street.  The  ford  of 
the  river  below  the  bridge  was  thronged  by  peasant  girls,  pre- 
paring for  the  ordeal  of  shoes  and  stockings,  in  which  they 
were  going  to  enter  the  town  in  due  form,  stumping  over  the 
old  humpbacked  arches  which  bad  felt  the  tramp  of  St.  Buth's 
Frenchmen  and  the  march  of  De  Ginkel's  veteran  Dutch.  The 
men,  taking  off  their  swallow -tailed  coats,  bung  them  over  their 
ebonlders,  across  the  universal  blackthorn,  from  which  the  gar- 
ments floated  like  pennons  significant  of  battle.  The  general 
eOect  of  the  scene  produced  an  impression  that  a  nomad  race  on 
their  pilgrimage  to  an  unknown  land  were  passing  through  the 
town.  Indeed,  most  of  them  oonld  have  moved  off  as  they  stood, 
walked  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  left  nothing  behind  them. 
In  the  space  formed  by  the  Market  House  on  one  side,  the  Court 
House  and  a  line  of  email  shops  on  the  other,  were  the  booths  and 
stalls  of  itinerant  dealers  in  cakes,  calico,  coloured  wood  engra- 
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vings  of  the  worst  poagible  stjl^  haberdashery,  clothing,  and 
cheap  finery — the  precipitate  oat  of  the  troubled  waters  of 
petty  commerce  all  over  the  world  which  settles  down  in  Ireland. 
The  sun,  flashing  from  the  mica  and  window-panes,  shooe  on  a 
proud  pile  of  granite — a  castle-like  edifice  enclosed  by  a  high  wall. 
It  waa  indeed  the  Caatle  of  Indolence,  within  which,  pent  np  in 
discontent  iiad  sloth,  some  hundreds  of  panpers,  out  of  many 
miserable  thoasands  equally  needy  outside,  sought  refuge  from 
want  and  death.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  lower  down,  sur- 
rounded by  a  still  higher  wall,  towered  alofp  in  its  solid  ina^i- 
ficence  the  County  Gaol.  Kearer  the  bridge,  a  sabatantial  white- 
washed house,  protected  by  walls  of  masDaiy,  faced  the  high  road, 
ofieiing  a  strong  contrast  in  its  regular  outlines  and  comfortable 
appearance  to  the  cabins  which  formed  a  squalid  suburb.  It  was 
the  Police  Barrack.  Just  over  the  belt  of  trees  which  marked 
the  course  of  the  Carra,  through  the  rich  meadows,  were  visible 
the  chimneys  of  Kilmoyle  Ctwtle.  Two  or  three  mansions  of  less 
pretensions,  each  nestled  in  its  own  wood,  dotted  the  rolling  hills, 
which  circled  the  fiat  nioor  speckled  with  dark  mounds  of  peat. 
My  pulse  quickened  as  I  made  out  the  grove  that  hid  Longh-na- 
Carra  from  my  e^er  eyes.  Down  the  road,  half  hidden  in  the 
dust  which  arose  beneath  their  tread,  appeared  our  colamn  of 
in&ntry,  preceded  by  the  mounted  officers,  of  which  I,  Terence 
Brady,  was  one,  and  by  the  drummers  and  fifers  who  were 
drumming  and  fifing  away  their  loudest  and  shrillest  in  the  quick 
march  of  "  The  Royal  Bengal  Tigers."  The  bayonets  glistening 
in  the  sun,  the  life  and  motion  of  the  scarlet  line  as  it  twined 
along  the  road  in  and  out  of  the  light  grey  cloud  which  ascended 
from  the  beat  of  many  feet,  the  fiasbing  of  accoutrements,  were 
delightful  to  the  beholders,  but  afforded  no  pleasure  to  us  thirsty 
warriors  who,  hot  and  fagged,  had  left  Athlone  in  the  early 
morning.  It  was  not  agreeable  to  be  bandied  about  as  we  had 
been  lately,  to  aid  the  constabulsrly  in  keeping  tbe  peace,  as  it 
that  could  be  kept  which  was  always  broken.  The  old  soldiers 
i'rom  India,  and  the  young  soldiers  who  Lad  not  long  left  the 
depSt  of  the  regiment,  were  in  no  very  genial  mood  as  they 
strode  over  the  bridge,  although  the  beauty  and  &shion  of 
Kilmoyle,  and  all  the  townsfolk  and  county  visitors,  had  flocked 
there  to  gaze  upon  them. 

"  It's  worae  than  Fuzzypore  that  was  all  mud,  mosques,  and 
monkeys  !  "  said  one. 

"  Well !  I  thought  it  was  hard  to  beat  our  last  billet,  at  Bally- 
napogue,"  grumbled  another;  "but  I'd  give  a  pint  to  get  back 
there  this  roinit." 
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"  Miirpby,  show  us  jonr  dadda'a  mannon  and  groandg,  vill 
you)" 

"  There  it  is.  Jack,  jast  beyont  the  church  therg  io.  the  wood ; 
bat  Sir  BioiH  is  keeping  us  out  of  it," 

"  I've  only  seen  one  decentlooking  girl  in  the  vhole  pack  of 
them— such  a  lot  of  thick-ahanked  ugiy  dovik  I  haven't  laid 
eyes  on  since  we  left  the  Hottentot  Venuses." 

As  the  drams  and  fifes  marched  on,  the  listeners  kept  pace  witli 
them  to  the  gates  of  the  half-rained  barrack,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  noTel  visitors ;  Kilmoyle  had 
gone  out  of  date  aa  a  military  station  ever  since  the  time  of  '98, 
whea  it  was  the  head-qaarters  of  the  Kilmojle  Yeomanry,  whose 
standing  toast  on  their  "  dinner  nights"  was — "Here's  to  the 
Kilmoyte  Light  Horse — the  Terror  of  Bonaparte  !  "  The  band 
roUed  and  squeaked  its  last  rnffle  and  strain,  Major  Bagshaw, 
reining  in  his  horse,  gave  orders  to  keep  out  the  crowd,  which 
would  fain  have  followed  the  head  of  the  column  into  the  en- 
closure, and  became  unpopular  on  the  spot.  The  companies 
wheeled  into  the  line  along  the  parade-ground — the  Major  and 
I  dismoanted,  and  the  tnen  stood  eyes  front,  as  Bagabaw  walked 
down  the  line  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  a  solemn  duty  to 
perform  in  finding  juult  with  something  or  other,  and  yet  is  rather 
puzzled  to  execute  it.  'Sot  that  the  Major  was  a  quemlous  or  ill- 
Gooditioned  person.  He.waa  one  of  those  meritorions  officers  who 
cannot  believe  they  are  doing  their  duty  unless  they  are  making 
their  authority  felt  some  way  or  another  among  their  men, 
Bimply  because  they  think  they  understand  the  Queen's  Begu- 
lations,  and  do  not  anderstand  human  nature.  If  duty  was  to 
be  performed  at  all,  it  could  only  be  done,  be  thought,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  direct  order  for  each  particular  act ;  and  it  was 
almost  disobedience  in  his  eyes  for  a  man  to  pretend  to  do  anything 
onlesB  he  were  told  to  do  it,  as  it  certainly  was  the  sum  of  human 
wickedness  to  do  more  or  less  than  the  exact  thing  ordered. 

"Captain  Savage,"  quoth  the  Major,  "there  was  a  great  deal 
too  much  talking  in  the  company  as  it  came  into  the  town." 

Captain  Savage  was  a  centurion  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks, 
and  had  home  all  the  evils  of  his  unhappy  elevation  with  mnch 
fortitude,  living  ever  in  the  hope  that  if  any  one  must  die  in  the 
regiment,  it  might  be  a  Major  for  choice ;  not  that  he  disliked 
majors  in  the  abstract,  but  that  he  desired  to  be  a  major  in  the 
concrete,  to  sell,  and  retire,  with  or  without  Mrs.  Savage,  to  a 
small  Channel  Island.  *Se  stood  at  attention,  as  if  he  were  a 
ranker  once  more,  murmnred  some  mild  acknowledgment  of  the 
rebuke  into  hia  stock,  and  scowled  at  his  sergeant,  who  looked  in 
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his  turn  fiercely  along  the  line  with  an  eye  which  shot  its  &nrowa 
right  into  tlt«  rear  rank.  The  Eubaltems,  Wilmot  and  Nash, 
exchanged  a  glance  from  flank  to  flank,  which, ^n  plain  rendering, 
meant — "Don't  you  think  it's  rather  fun  for  old  B^^haw  to  drop 
on  old  Savage  t"  They  agreed  it  was  with  the  same  look.  The 
Major  passed  on,  and  had  just  reached  the  second  man  of  the 
next  company,  when  he  started  perceptibly,  drew  himself  up 
stiffly,  and  then,  pointing  with  hia  finger  in  a  menacing  manner  to 
a  private,  ezoloimed,  in  solemn  and  awe-inspiring  tones — "  Captain 
Desnumd,  what  is  the  natter  with  that  man  t" 

The  officer  tlina  addressed  arched  his  brows  with  a  look  of 
cnriosity,  and  examined  the  object  anggested  by  the  Major's  digit 
with  profound  attention.  The  "object"  was  a  thin,  mnscnlar, 
sunburnt  swarthy  soldier,  with  coarse  black  hair  and  stubbly 
whiskers.  Standing  bolt  upright,  with  every  finger  and  thumb 
in  its  proper  plaee,  his  toes,  knees,  hands,  and  anna  all  accord- 
ing to  r^;u1ation,  and  staring  right  before  him  at  the  Major's 
finger,  the  unhappy  private  presented  an  appearance  of  soldierly 
exaotnesB  and  regnlatiou  rigidity  with  which  it  was  hard  to 
find  firolt. 

"The  man!  That  man.  Major  Bagshaw  I"  said  Captain 
Desmond,  after  a  leisurely  surrey.     "  I  see  nothing  wrong  about 

"  Nothing  wrong,  nr  !  Good  Heavens  1"  exclaimed  the  Major, 
in  a  voice  of  expostulation,  half  broken  with  emotion.  "Do, 
pray,  Captain  Desmond,  look  at  that  I" 

Taking  a  step  nearer  to  the  culprit,  with  outstretched  arm  he 
put  his  forefinger,  in  front  of  the  neck,  on  the  junction  of  the 
collar  of  the  coatee,  which  bad  become  nafaooked,  and  through  the 
narrow  rift  in  which  an  aocuatomed  eye  might  observe  that  the 
stiff  black  stock  had  Eomewhat  relaxed  in  its  grasp  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  from  imperfect  buckling  stood  out  so  as  to  leave  a  section 
of  brawny,  brown  throat  visible.  Then  taming  slowly  ronnd, 
with  a  look  which  plainly  esprestted  his  opinion  of  the  offence,  the 
Major  reapeated,  with  mnch  gravity — "  Pray  look  at  that.  Captain 
Desmond — look  at  that  !" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  see.  The  man  had  snn-stroke  in  India,  and,  I 
suppose,  eased  off  hia  stock ;  bat  when  I  inspected  the  company 
this  morning  he  was  all  right.     It  shall  be  seen  to." 

The  Major  waved  his  band  and  passed  on  ;  bnt  so  happy  was  he 
in  having  detected  the  criminal  neglect,  that  he  condoned  several 
irregularities  of  greater  consequence  in  the  rest  of  his  inspection. 
After  a  while,  the  imposing  ceremony  was  over,  the  dismiss  was 
oalled,  and  the  men  proceeded  to  their  new  quarters.     Although 
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dimagea  hod  been  rigidlj'  exacted  from  the  last  tenants,  and  everjt 
udl-hole  duly  counted  aad  paid  for,  the  apartments  assigned  to 
the  field-officer,  Lis  captains  and  subalterns,  were  by  no  means  of 
s  m^ificent  character  or  even  strictly  comfortable.  Bare  walls, 
ttained  doors,  carpetless  floors,  and  rusty  grates — all  bad  a  look  of 
desolation  wbicb  Duly  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  of  a  British  officer, 
RID  uaderstand.  Whilst  we  were  engaged  in  mapping  ont  chambers, 
ud  fixing  the  sites  for  bedstead,  portable  chair,  portmantean,  and 
Esvourite  portrait,  the  ramble  of  a  carriage  summoned  many  heads 
to  tlie  windows.  The  soldieiB  in  the  room  above  me,  already  in 
ibirt-aleeves  and  forage-caps,  with  pipes  in  their  months,  were 
Btwng  at  the  vehiclo,  which  drew  up  ontside  my  window. 

"  Isn't  she  an  elegant  girl, — the  tall  one  with  the  dark,  hair, 
Imean!" 

"  Hnsh,  boys  1  maybe  they'd  hear  ns.  That's  Sir  Denis  that's 
with  them,  I'm  sure — the  captain's  nncle — him  whose  house  I 
■howed  you  through  the  trees  nigh  hand  the  chnrch ;  and  that's 
bis  niece.  Miss  Batler — the  other  one  I  niver  seen  afore." 

"  Fsith,  and  she's  not  bad  either  !  What  fine  &ir  hair  she  ha% 
■md  she's  full  of  fun.  Oh !  fiuth,  they're  looking  !  Draw  back  ! — 
there's  the  captain  ! " 

My  heart  was  beating  a  double  tattoo.  What  was  I  doing  } 
Ruslmig  oat  to  greet  the  welooma  Tisitors !  No  I  Look  out  of 
the  window  1  No.  Peeping,  at  all  events,  at  my  old  Mend  )  No, 
I  dared  not  lock  ;  I  could  not  peep.  The  fact  was,  I  was  in  a 
fklse — a  particuliurly  &lse  poution.  My  room  was  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  was  nearly  level  with  the  parade.  There  was  no  blind 
to  the  window  ;  and,  although  a  person  outside  could  not  see 
right  down  to  the  floor,  a  bw  feet  more  elevation  gave  a  complete 
coDunsnd  of  the  apartment  except  at  a  small  angle  beside  the 
wicdow,  close  to  the  wall.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  I  bad 
ordered  "  a  tub,"  and  I  was  enjoying  the  refreshing  splashes  of  the 
Carra  water,  after  my  hot  and  dusty  ride,  in  the  bath-comer, 
nhers  my  servant  had  laid  down  a  piece  of  oilcloth,  when  I  was 
surprised  by  the  roll  of  the  carriage-wheels.  Ere  I  could  dart 
across  the  room  to  the  aide  where  my  clothes  were  piled  up  on  a 
chair  nesx  the  door,  to  my  horror,  two  bonnets  rose  high  above 
the  window-sill — the  Castle  coachman  towered  aloft — the  great 
carnage-horses  could  almost  have  laid  their  noses  on  me,  had  they 
put  in  their  necks  through  the  open  window  1  As  long  as  I  kept 
Kcotcbent  in  my  tub  in  the  corner,  I  was  safe,  but  if  I  moved  I 
was  in  fnll  view  of  the  occupants  of  the  carriage.  It  was  a  very 
HLplessant — a  very  ridiculous — portion  j  but,  although  many  ideas 
oashed  through  mj  brain,  such  as  throwing  a  wet  towel  at  the 
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coachman,  and  splasbing  water  in  the  horses'  faces,  I  dared  not 
execute  any  of  them,  aad  to  this  moment,  I  have  sever  decided 
on  the  proper  course  under  all  the  circnmHtances.  I  could  eee  Sir 
Denis'B  hat,  and  the  feathers  and  ribanda  in  the  bonnets  made  me 
cringe  ^ain  as  they  nodded  and  fluttered  close  to  the  -window. 
The  voices  sounded  in  my  very  ear.  I  was  aware  that  Captain 
Desmond  had  come  to  the  carriage. 

"  When  you  Lava  quite  satisfied  Mary  that  yon  have  the 
stronger  hand  of  the  two,"  breaks  out  Sir  Denis,  "  perhaps  joii 
will  be  good  enough  to  let  me  welcome  you  !  " 

"  My  dear  uncle  !  You,  apreua:  cheoalier,  can  never  find  fault 
with  me  for  paying  my  duty  to  my  &ir  cousin  I  " 

(Grerald  Desmond  was  rather  a  prig.) 

They  shook  hands.  I  could  see  their  heads  wagging.  Capt^a 
Desmond's  voice  again—"  And  you  too,  uncle — 'pon  my  hononr, 
you  are  younger  than  ever." 

"  Well,  I  can't  wonder  at  your  thinking  so  if  you  see  my  looks 
reflected  in  the  face  you  are  looking  at,"  sud  Sir  Denis.  "  Mary, 
my  dear  !  yon  have  quite  forgotten  to  present  your  cousin  Gerald 
to  your  friend  and  mine." 

"  Captaia  Desmond  ia  so  nervons,  ancle  ;  I  was  waiting  for 
him  io  recover  himself,"  replied  Mary.  "  Cousin,  let  roe  introdnoa 
you  to  Miss  Mabel  Fraaer,  whom  we  of  her  familiars  are  allowed  to 
call  Mab  !     That  is  a  long  way  off  for  you  yet." 

Captaia  Desmond,  I  am  sure,  made  a  bow,  and  said — "  I  am 
charmed  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  Miss  Fraser  at  all  I " 

"  And  sow,  Gerald,  I  want  to  know  the  commanding  officer, 
and  the  girls  of  course  would  like  to  see  all  the  young  fellows. 
You  must  come  over  to  dinner  to-night,  and  you,  Gerald,  will  stop 
«t  the  Castle  afterwards  if  you  can.  We'll  try  and  get  up  a  dance 
as  Boon  as  possible ;  but  there's  scarce  a  soul  left  in  the  county,  as 
the  boys  have  been  making  themselves  very  agreeable  to  resident 
landlords  lately.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  your  major,  and  how  do 
you  like  being  nwnerole  in  the  line  ? " 

"  Well,  uncle,  they're  not  a  bad  set  of  fellows,  take  them  all  in 
all.  Bagshaw,  the  major,  is  a  pompous  old  muff,  but  a  good  soldier ; 
Savage,  tbe  secior  captain  here-^mind  this,  Oonmn  Mary,  and  no 
trifling  with  young  affections — is  nearer  fifty  than  forty.  Mm 
Savage  and  two  columns  of  her  infantry  are  moving  with  tbfl 
baggage  train.  Haroourt,  a  son  of  the  Brandy  Harconrt  you  knew 
in  former  days  in  India,  is  a  capital  fellow.  So  is  Fotte.  As  to 
the  suba,  they  are  like  all  subs. — some  are  meny  and  wise,  and 
some  are  wise  and  not  merry,  and  some  neither.  They  are  black, 
brown,  and  white— tall  and  short,  fat  and  lean  1     They'll  all  be 
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trotted  ont  at  tho  Castle  for  the  inspection  of  Coasin  Mary,  Miss 
Fraser,  and  the  ladies  of  Leitrira,  and  you  con  judge  for 
yoniselves." 

"And  where'a  Terence  J  Where  ia  my  old  friend  and  playmate, 
Terence  Brady  1"  asked  that  angel  voice.  (Oh  1  Terry,  Terry  I 
don't  splash  the  water  I)  "  I  bo  long  to  see  liim  faa<:k  among  us 
all  agaJD  ! "  (Qod  blesa  you,  Mary  dear,  for  the  words  !)  "  Il'a 
atnnge  ha  haa  not  been  out  to  eee  ua."  (How  could  I )  Who  caa 
cnme  out  if  you  won't  let  a  man  get  at  his  clothes  f)  "I  fully 
expected  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  welcome  ns." 

"  Oh  !  Brady  1  the  Doctor  1  Yes,  to  be  sure  1  I  can't  imagine 
"vhj  he  hasn't  made  his  bow,  as  be  has  oothing  to  do.  I  forgot, 
fora  moment,  you  and  be  were  old  friends  ;  bu^thoDgh  I'mbonDd 
\o  hant  out  old  Bagshaw  tor  you,  the  Doctor  must  really  be 
Tesponsible  for  himself.  Excuse  me  for  a  moment  j  I'm  off  to  find 
the  Major." 

"  Stay,  Gerald,"  said  hia  uncle ;  "  I  will  go  with  you.  The  girls 
voo't  mind  staying  in  the  carriage  for  a  moment — particularly  us 
they  are  anrroanded  by  gallant  admirers  aloft  there,"  he  added, 
looking  up  at  a  couple  of  windows  from  which  knots  of  officers' 
heads  were  visible.  "  It  ia  only  right  for  me  to  call  on  Major 
Bagshaw  £rBt,  and  not  ask  him  to  come  down  to  me." 

"  Always  right  in  form  and  matter,  Sir  Denis,"  replied  Captain 
Desmond.  "  Well  leave  the  ladies  to  criticise  Nash,  Wilmot, 
Ererest,  and  Boyle,  wlio  have  been  taking  a  good  peep  for  the  last 
ten  miontea" 

Sir  Denis  aod  hia  nephew  walked  acroaa  the  barrack-yard  to  the 
eeaior  officer's  qnartera.     The  ladies  sat  silent  for  a  moment. 

"Mab,  why  did  you  give  my  hand  a  squeeze  juat  nowt"  asked 
Miss  Butler. 

"I,  Mary  dear! — a  squeeM  !  Wheni"  replied  Miss  Fraser, 
^ith  a  little  tremor  in  her  voice.  "  I  am  sure  I  was  not  aware 
of  it." 

"  Wby,  your  hand  is  trembling  now  aa  you  speak,  Mab ;  and  as 
to  squeezing,  I  really  thought  it  was  Cousin  Gerald's  ^^eat  paw 
for  the  moment." 

I  listened  1  for  my  life  I  oonld  not  help  it. 

"If  this  happened  when  Qerald  appeared,  I  should  have  fancied 
it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Are  you  well,  Mab  dear  1 — 
yon  are  trembling  atilL" 

"It  ia  only  a  little  nervousnesa — all  these  men  staring  at  us, 
perhaps,"  replied  Miss  Fraser.     "  It  will  go  off  presently." 

"Before  dinner  hour,  I  hope,  at  all  events,  my  child,"  said  Miss 
Butler,  aSeotionately.     "  And  now,  what  do  you  think  of  him  1 " 
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"Of  whom,  Mary!" 

"  Of  whom,  Mab  1  How  provoldiig  you  are.  Don't  you  know  } 
— I  can  only  mean  mon  beau  cousin." 

"  WaU,  Mary  dear,  he  ia  indeed  bd  et  beau — splendid  eyes,  fine 
hair,  wonderful  teeth,  and  graceful  manner.  Is  his  nose  Koman, 
or  Oreoan,  or  what  is  it ) " 

I  did  not  Mtch  Miss  Butler's  reply.  Whether  Mabel  Fraaer 
knew  that  I  was  there,  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  crouching  down 
like  a  beaten  hoand,  with  my  face  pressed  against  the  waH,  and 
my  hands  quivering  as  they  pressed  back  my  hair  &om  my  ears, 
so  that  they  might  drink  in  every  word,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  in  my 
exdtemeu't^  when  they  were  speaking  of  me,  I  had  leant  over  till 
I  could  look  above  the  aill,  and  for  a  glint — the  fragment  of  a 
second — her  eye,  I  landed,  caught  mine.  She  started  at  all 
events,  and  then  I  could  only  judge  by  the  words  I  heard 
what  effect  the  sudden  apparition  had  bad  upon  her.  And  yet 
she  must  have  been  prepared  for  my  coming  !  I  had  heard  she 
was  at  the  Castle,  and  I  asked  myself  in  the  name  of  all  that  ia 
wonderful,  what  was  Mahel  Eraser  doing  here  t  Where  vraa  her 
father?  What  part  was  she — was  he — playing  now? — what 
meshes  were  they  weaving  round  my  darling  J  Justly  or  not,  I 
had  become  full  of  suspicion  as  to  the  purpose  and  character  of 
Mabel  Eraser.  Oh,  Heaven,  give  me  patience  and  fortitude  1 
Watch  and  be  still  I  There  is — there  can  be — no  hope  for  youj 
but  at  least  you  can  live  to  serve  her.  What  are  they  saying 
now  t  I  cannot  hear.  Mary's  voice  has  sunk  to  a  whisper.  2fov 
she  speaks : 

"  Here  they  come,  Mab.  My  uncle  is  escorting  the  redonhtahle 
Bagshaw,  who  has  several  smaller  agas  in  attendance  on  him;  and 
here  is  great  Gerald  the  lady-killer ;  but  I  don't  see  Terence  Ifoady. 
Mab,  prepare  to  receive  infeutiy  1 " 

The  carriage  drew  a  few  feet  ahead  from  the  window. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  my  door,  and  I  crawled 
away  on  my  hands  and  feet  across  the  room  to  get  at  my  coat  and 
the  rest  of  the  clothing  which  a  man  should  pnt  on  who  is  only  in 
slippers  and  towelling. 

The  bead  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  Major's  boreman,  appeared. 

"The  Major  sent  me  to  say,  sir,  be  would  thank  joa  to  come 
round  as  soon  as  you  can,  as  be  wants  to  introduce  all  the  offioen 
to  Sir  Denis  Desmond  and  the  family  before  they  dine  at  the  Castle 
this  evening."  i 

"  I  know — that  is — all  right  1  Say  I'll  be  round  presently." 
How  I  got  into  my  uniform  1  know  not.  The  barrack-yard 
seemed  to  swim  round  as  I  walked  towards  the  carriage,  now  the 
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centre  of  a  circle  composed  of  every  available  officer  and  the  object 
of  every  disengaged  eye.  All  the  young  men  were  chatting  and 
langhiug  in  a  most  heartless  way  as  I  approached. 

"  Oh,"  interrupted  Major  Bagshaw,  catching  a  glimpse  of  me, 
and  dtawiug  himself  ap  in  his  grand  manner,  "  Sir  Denis,  another 
of  my  officers  ;  Miaa  Butler,  allow  me  to  present  to  you " 

To  the  Major's  great  aurpriae.  Miss  Butler  cut  his  introduction 
short.  Holding  out  both  hands,  nhe  exclaimed,  "And  here  yon 
are  at  last,  Terence  !  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  and  in  this 
old  place  agaiu  !  TJncle,  this  is  our  old  ftiend,  Mr.  Brady,  of 
whom  I  mnat  ask  pardon  for  calling  him  Terence  just  now."  (If 
she  knew  how  the  little  word  had  shot  through  me  like  a  flame  !) 
"  You  know  all  about  him  and  hia  people.  Welcome  to  Kilmoyle 
once  more  ! " 

Sir  Denia  took  my  hand  kindly,  and  looked  into  aiy  face  with 
his  hard  grey  eyes.  "  Mr.  Brady,  I  knew  yonr  fether,  and  I  hare 
heard  much  of  you,"  he  said.  "  The  longest  thing  I  can  remember 
is  my  farewell  visit  to  Lough-na-Carra  to  your  grandfather,  when 
he  told  me  I  must  come  back  a  nabob.  But  stay,  mj  niece  has 
forgotten  to  introduce  yon  to  Miss  Fraser.  Mabel,  let  me  present 
to  yoa  Mr.  Terence  Bnidy." 

MisB  Fraser  never  raised  her  eyes  as  she  bowed ;  her  lips  mur- 
mured something,  and  I  stammered  oat — 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Fraser  before." 

"  What !  You  haven't  been  in  India,  have  you  1  Oh,  I 
forgot,  Mabel,  that  you  were  with — with  your  father — when 
that  aSkii  took  place,"  remarked  Sir  Denis.  "  Toa  met  in 
Doblin,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  Tea,  in  Dublin,  sur." 

"And  here  was  Mab  keeping  all  this  to  herself !  "  ejaculated 
Mary.  "  Never  to  tell  me  that  you  knew  my  old  friend  and 
playmate,  Terence,  of  Lough-na-Carra,  Mab  I     It  was  too  bad." 

Miss  Fraser  seemed  ill  at  ease.  She  said,  gently,  "  I  think  I 
only  saw  Mr.  !foady  once — or  twice  was  it  t  He  dined  with  uf. 
on  the  night  papa  was  so  dreadfully  injured ;  I'm  sure  he  will  feel 
it  is  a  painful  recollection — at  least  it  is  for  me." 

Sir  Denis's  eyes  were  fixed  on  me  still.  He  had  a  manner,  I 
foond,  of  fixing  his  gaze  on  one  for  a  long  time.  Bagshaw  and  hia 
young  men  were  rather  put  out  at  finding  "the  Pill"  such  a 
prominent  person.  GSerald,  who  was  absent  when  I  joined  the 
group,  made  his  appearance.  "  So  here  is  your  friend  at  last.  I 
have  made  it  right  with  Captain  Savage,  sir,  if  you  approve.  He 
vill  take  my  duty." 

The  Major  was  affikble.  He  looked  forward  to  frequent  viaits  at 
B  2 
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the  Castle,  irliere  cook  aiid  cellar  were  good,  and  he  bad  beard  tbe 
woodcock  were  plentiful  in  the  eeaeou  too. 

"  I  adviee  you,  Mr.  Brady,  to  slip  ronud  to  as  as  quietly  as  jou 
can,"  aaid  Sir  Denis,  "  for  I'm  told  the  tenants,  the  people  who 
remember  your  grand&ther  and  old  times  at  Lough-na-Caira, 
intend  to  draw  yoa  in  triumph  up  the  Oaatle  aTenne." 

"  Ob,  doctor,  do  let  yonreelf  be  dragged  in  triumph  I  It  would 
be  tremendous  fun,  uncle,  I  think,"  drawled  Gerald.  "It  would 
make  us  all  feel  so  deuced  smell  too  ;  and  the  only  compenBation 
we  could  give  ourselTea  would  be  to  order  the  band  to  play  ub  from 
this  to  tbe  Caatle." 

"  The  people  are  greatly  attached  to  Mr.  Brady's  family,"  said 
MisB  Butler,  gravely  ;  "  but  I  am  sure  they  will  just  do  whatever 
he  pleases." 

There  was  a  pause,  GeraW  leant  his  arms  on  tbe  carriage  and 
looked  at  the  young  ladies  without  speaking.  Major  Bagsbaw 
examined  tbe  arms  on  the  panel,  and  tapped  bis  brass  spurs 
together  ;  the  agas  got  from  one  uneasy  attitude  into  another,  till 
Sir  Denis  sounded  tbe  dismiss  by  taking  out  bis  watcb.  "  I  had 
no  idea  it  was  so  late.  Mary,  just  call  round  by  the  Careys  and 
ask  the  girls  over,  and  persuade  the  Lawlers,  minus  the  two 
maiden  aunts,  to  come,  if  you  can.  Tbomas,  drive  to  Elilmojle 
Court  and  round  by  Drisbane,  and  call  back  for  me  at  the  mt^is- 
trates*  office." 

Major  Bagsbaw  effected  a  military  salute  of  great  dignity — the 
agas  in  degree,  each  after  bis  kind,  threw  off  an  adieu — tbe  im- 
pudent Oerald  kissed  hands,  and  as  the  carriage  rolled  out  of  tbe 
barrack'^jate,  Sir  I>enis  and  bis  nephew  and  I  were  left  standing 

"  Uncle,"  quoth  Captain  Oerald,  "  she  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
girl." 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  I'm  glad  you  have  made  np  your  mind 
on  that  point,     l^ry  will  be  greatly  flattered." 

"  Oh  !  Mary,  of  course. — But  I  mean  the  other — that  is,"  said 
Captun  Desmond,  a  little  embarrassed,  "  I  think  she  is  a  moat 
charming  person,  that  Miss  Fraser.     Tell  me  all  about  her." 

"  You'll  hear  soon  enongh,"  said  Sir  Denis,  drily.  "  We  sball 
see  you  at  seven.  I  will  send  whatever  horses  I  can  spare  for 
you  all,  and  I  think  there  will  be  carriage  room  for  tbe  wbols 
party." 

Gerald  gazed  after  bis  uncle.  "  A  very  tough  old  person,"  he 
observed.  "They  say  India  tries  a  fellow ;  just  look  at  bim! 
I'd  back  bis  life  against  mine  to-morrow.  I'll  put  myself  under 
your  wing,  and  we'll  go  together  to  this  ridiculous  old  Castle, 
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doctor,  which  I  am  anxiona  to  see,  at  any  rate,  ere  it  be  annexed 
by  some  Irish  chieftain.  I  caa  just  remember  the  big  staircase,  an 
old  picture  gallery,  aud  a  broken  pane  of  glass  in  my  bedroom, 
nLicb  I  dare  say  I  could  find  still  in  atatn  qao,  if  I  bad  a  ramble 

over  the  premises." 


W 


CHAPTER       XXIX 

THE  CASTLE  DINKER. 

rHAT  a  change  a  few  years  had  made  in  Kilmoyle  1  Kever 
very  proaperoos,  it  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  wretchedness.  The  fiur  was  over,  and  all  that  remained 
or  it  was  here  and  there  a  country  cart  in  the  street  outside  a 
pnblic-house,  or  a  late  pig  going  home  in  charge  of  its  sew  owner, 
and  perhaps  more  customers  than  usual  in  the  shebeens.  I  put  on 
i  shooting  jacket,  and  went  out  of  the  barrack  unobserved,  aoticig 
the  evidences  of  decay,  and  recalling  the  old  times  when  Kilmoyle 
Kerned  to  me  the  centre  of  civilized  life.  Bafferty's  great  esta- 
blishment, where  I  was  wont  to  parchase  the  stirring  battle-scenes 
and  the  card-soldiers,  which  I  coloured  to  my  heart's  content  with 
g&oiboge  and  carmine, — had  disappeared.  That  was  indeed  a 
abock  to  the  sensibilities.  The  house  bad  been  altered,  and  the 
isrge  window  built  up,  and  in  the  space  wherein  had  once  been  dis- 
pkj'ed  treasures  in  endless  profusion — toys,  prints,  ptunt-boxes, 
Ming-rods,  guns,  Manchester  goods,  confectionery,  bonnets, 
Eo^thes,  bats,  books,  grocery,  pickles,  stationery — an  assortment, 
in  fact,  which  made  "  Rafferty's  Emporium "  a  sort  of  sample 
repertory  for  all  the  trades  and  manufactures — were  "^Notices" 
fiom  the  "  Board  of  Works,"  and  the  "  Board  of  Poor  Laws,"  and 
"Emigration  Commissioners,"  and  " Eevrards "  for  criminals,  and 
eerioQs  literature  headed  "Proclamation,  Dublin  Oaatle,"  and 
euding  "God  save  the  Queen."  The  "Desmond  Arms"  had 
degenerated  into  **  Lodgins  and  enterttunment  for  man  and 
Beast."  The  old  coach  days  were  over,  the  branch  railway  to 
Knockdown  had  given  Eilmoyle  a  wide  berth,  and  the  Board  of 
Works  had  constructed  a  road  which  carried  away  all  that  had 
been  left  of  the  traffic.  But  for  a  galvanic  touch  from  the  fair  or 
the  market,  and  an  occasional  visit  from  an  Inspector  of  something 
or  other,  Kilmoyle  would  have  died  out  of  mere  lethargy.  I,  could 
not  resist  going  into  the  old  house — the  landlady  I  knew  had  been 
gathered  to  her  people  across  the  ocean  ;  she  had  gone  off^to  her 
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Bons  in  America  when  the  fanoine  broke  ont.  But  the  bar-room 
waa  Btill  there ;  the  glass-window  had  generally  become  opaqne  from 
brown  paper,  yet  I  could  etill  see  the  old  engraving  of  the  "  Bigbt 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Belbrook,  Master  of  the  Silmoyle  Hunt," 
facing  the  portrait  of  "Sir  John  Desmond,  M.P.,  delivering  his 
famous  speech  in  the  Irish  Hoase  of  Commons,  in  17S2  ;  "  and  the 
fox  in  the  glaas-case  over  the  fireplace,  which  looked  perfectly 
capable  of  giving  a  repetibion  of  the  immortal  run,  which  finished 
more  than  half  the  coantyaide,  and  secured  bim  the  honour  of 
being  stuffed  and  boused.  There,  too,  on  the  opposite  wall  wastlie 
monster  trout,  "  killed  by  Richard  Butler,  Esquire,  on  a  midge 
below  Carra  Bridge,  IDth  June,  18X9,"  struggling  to  keep  itself 
together  ;  and  there  were  the  natural  history  collections  made  by 
the  landlord— a  gamekeeper  on  the  Desmond  estates — the  homed 
owl,  the  bittern,  the  large  diver,  the  solitary  snipe,  the  mottled 
woodcock,  and  polecats,  and  weasels,  which  rendered  a  visit  to  the 
little  parlour  one  of  the  delights  of  my  childhood. 

There  were  some  men  drinking  at  the  table,  who  rose  as  I 
entered,  becanse  I  had  a  better  coat  on  my  back,  and  "  might  be" 
somebody  who  had  power  in  the  land.  They  sat  down  at  my 
request,  and  eyed  me  in  silence  with  that  shy,  curious,  inquiring, 
half-frightened  look  one  must  have  seen  to  be  able  to  describe. 
The  landlady — how  diSerent  from  my  dear  trim  Mrs.  Dempeey  of 
old ;  her  clean  mob-cap,  her  handsome  features  and  tidy  buzoin 
figure — inquired,  "What  my  honour  would  like  to  taste)  "and 
was  much  relieved  when  she  found  I  aspired  no  higher  than  aglas 
of  "  cordial" 

"  Maybe,  your  honner,"  said  one  of  the  men  at  the  table,  after 
looking  at  me  for  some  time,  "is  a.  sthranger  in  these  parts}" 

"  Not  quite,"  I  replied.     "I  have  been  here  before." 

"  Faith,  your  honner,  I'm  surprised  you  ever  came  back  to  it 
There's  few  that  can  lave  Kilmoyle  ever  come  back  to  it  again.' 

"  Ah,  thin,  you're  talkin'  to  the  gentleman  as  if  he  waa  one  of 
US,"  observed  a  gnarled,  obsequions  old  man  next  bim.  "Don't 
you  see  he's  one  of  the  quality,  Maguire  1 " 

"  I'm  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  I.  "  I  have  just  to  do  as  I  am 
bid,  and  to  go  where  I'm  sent,  and  to  earn  my  bread  by  doing  my 

*'  Maybe,"  inquired  the  first  speaker,  more  familiarly, "  yon  are 
belongin'  to  some  of  them  up  at  the  Castle  beyont  !  " 

"  No ;  1  belong  to  nobody,  my  good  man.  I  am  merely  a  viutor 
here,  though  I  am  likely  to  stay  here  for  some  tim&  And  no*, 
let  me  ask  yon  a  qoestion  or  two." 

Silence,  and  suspicion,  and  uneasineBS  again. 
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"Yon  need  not  be  afraid,"  I  oontinued.  "I'm  not  a  Bttt}* 
iospector,  or  a  revenue  officer,  or  a  county  Burveyor,  or  a  land 
agent  I  am  juat  a  poor  gentleman  belonging  to  a  iamiljr  Trhicli 
oaee  lived  in  this  county,  and  I  ebould  like  to  ask  you,  if  yoa 
bdong  to  the  neighboarbood,  a.  question  or  two  about  the  friends 
of  my  iatber'a  family." 

"Would  your  honner  tell  na  the  name  you  have,  that  ire  might 
know  who  we're  spakin'  to )  Odd  Fether  Phelan  there  knows 
most  of  the  raal  &milie8  about  here " 

"  Not  yet,  my  man — all  in  good  time.  Can  any  of  yoa  t«U  me 
what  has  become  of  an  old  college  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Maurice 
Prendergaat )  " 

There  was  a  quick  glance  of  intelligence— almost  of  alarm— «x- 
cbaaged  between  the  men, 

"Mr.  Maurice  Frendergaat  1 "  exclaimed  Phelan,  donbtingly. 
"Ah!  thin  I  thiDk  I  bard  tell  of  the, name  before.  It's  not  Mr. 
Maurice,  of  Carra-Linn,  yoa  mane  t  Him  that  went  to  the  bad 
nd  the  Touag  Ireland  boys,  and  bad  'ceae  to  them  i  " 

"The  very  same." 

"  I'm  thinking,  Maguire,"  said  Peter  Phelan,  after  a  pause,  "  I 
lead  it  in  the  papers  t£at  he  escaped  oS*  to  the  States  wid  some  of 
tbe  others." 

"And  where  is  his  sister  i" 

"  Ho !  bo  !  "  exclaimed  Maguire  ;  "  and  your  honner  knows  Mr. 
Maurice  had  a  tristber — God  purtect  her,  the  darlin',  this  day  and 
etery  day,  amin  !  An'  indeed,  an'  indeed,  yer  hooner,  if  we  could 
tave  kept  her  among  ns  we  wonld  ;  but  she's  goin'  out  to  Ameri- 
^7  to  jmn  her  brother.  She's  still  at  the  ould  house,  but  the 
[Jace  is  to  be  eould ;  there'll  soon  be  some  upstart  dbrivin'  the 
pei^e  off  the  land ;  and  the  Prendergasta  that  held  up  their 
heads  wid  the  proudest  Desmonds,  or  Butlera,  or  Carews,  will  be 
vockin'  among  sthrangera  for  their  bread  in  a  sthrange  land. 
It's  mighty  qnare  how  Qod  Almighty  lets  such  things  go  on." 

"They're  not  as  bad  as  the  Bradys,  of  Loagh-na-Oarra,  any- 
way," remarked  Peter.  "  They  say  the  ould  place  must  be  put 
1^  tor  sale  soon,  and  that  the  doothor's  grandson — Lord  be  good 
to  him  1 — ia  about  to  go  off  to  Ingy,  as  a  poor  bone-settber  in  a 
ndgment — that's  what  /  hear,  any  way." 

"Bat  the  Preadergaats  always  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  the 
people." 

"And  so  did  the  Bradys  1"  interrupted  Phelan.  "Show  me 
«  man  that  was  ever  kinder  to  the  poor,  or  a  better  magistrate 
tbsa  the  onld  doctor." 

"Oh  syl    that's  tbme    enough.      But    thin  they  weren't   of 
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the  onld  fnitb.  An'  it's  myself  heard  young  Brady  waa  one 
of  thira  that  informed  agunst  Mr.  Sfaarice  when  ha  was  in 
th  rubble." 

"  The  Bradys  never  were  given  that  way,  Mat  Magnire,  and 
it's  I  that  knows  it's  false,"  said  the  third  man  at  the  table,  who 
had  not  yet  spoken.  "  I  heard  from  them  that  ought  to  know, 
Mr.  Maurice  told  his  sister  young  Brady  saved  bia  lifa" 

"  And  doesn't  the  whole  country  know,"  ahoated  Maguire^ 
"  young  Brady  stood  second  to  that  Orangeman  who  hit  Mr. 
Maurici^.  in  the  jewel  1 " 

"  And  wliy  not,  if  he  was  his  frend — and  they  fonght  fair  t " 

"  It  may  save  you  disputing  the  point,"  said  I,  "  if  I  tell  yon 
that  Mr.  Frendergast  and  Mr.  Brady,  though  they  did  not  ^reo 
in  politics,  parted  good  frienda,  and  Mr.  Brady  sheltered  him  when 
he  was  pursued  by  the  police.  I  know  it,  as  I  was  in  Dnblin  at 
the  time." 

"  Oh  !  That  may  be  thin.  Bnt,  for  all  that,  there's  no  com- 
paring the  Prendergasta  with  the  Bradys,  ay,  or  DeBmonds  either, 
and  that  man  up  at  the  Oaatle  may  find  it's  true  Home  day." 

"  Isn't,"  I  asked,  "  Sir  Denis  Desmond  liked  1 " 

Xiie  look  on  the  man's  face  waa  answer  enough. 

"  Liked  I  "  he  repeated  ;  "  to  be  sure  he  is  by  them  whose  "ifork 
he  does  with  ua.     Just  as  much  aa  he  was  in  Ingy." 

"Sir  Denis  heara  the  name  of  being  a  just  and  agood  man.  He 
ia  one  Ireland  ought  to  be  proud  of.     Why  isn't  he  liked  1 " 

'■  Well  thin,  air,  I'll  tell  you.  Because  he  has  no  heart.  He's 
got  his  rights,  and  his  laws,  and  his  agents,  and  hia  attorneys, 
and  there's  nothing  but  processes  and  summonses  goiu'  on  agin 
uB  J  And  who  dare  say  a  word  agin  him  1  Bedad,  there'll  soon 
be  very  few  left  to  do  it,  unless  the  sheep  take  to  baahing  at 
him.  I  don't  think  hie  life  'ud  be  safe  from  some  bad  members 
we've  got  in  the  country,  but  Mr.  Maurice  wrote  to  say  he'd 
never  set  foot  in  the  land  agin  if  there  waa  a  hair  of  bis  head 
touched — and  that  there's  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  far  and 
near  would  not  die  for  Miss  Mary,  God  bless  her  !" 

"  Come  back  again )  And  do  you  expect  Mr.  Frendergast 
back ) " 

"  In  the  Lord's  good  time,  your  lionner — and  not  long,  we 
hope " 

The  maa  who  had  spoken  only  once  before  raised  hia  hand 
quickly,  be  put  bb  glass  to  his  lips,  looked  closely  at  me  as  he 
i-oae  and  aaid,  "  It  will  be  a  fine  night,  I'm  thinking " 

The  two  other  men  watched  me  as  he  spoke, — and  paused  ;  he 
continned.     "  I'll  bid  you  good-bye,  boys ;  I'm  on  my  way  hom^ 
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■nd  I've  a  long  way  to  go  jet."  And,  taking  up  fab  hat  and 
stick,  ho  went  oat  of  the  liouBe  with  a  "  Good  eTeDio',  jour 
honner." 

I  passed  out  by  the  narrow  hall  in  which  Maurice  and  I  stood 
long  ago  waiting  for  the  Sligo  maO — npstairs  was  the  room  in 
which  my  poor  grandfather  had  hia  firat  interview  when  Jacko 
and  Mohun  and  I  arrived  in  Kilmoyle.  I  stepped  into  the  street, 
and,  Btrikiog  out  at  a  rapid  pace,  took  the  well-known  road  to 
Lough-na-Carra. 

Alas !  Even  nature  herself  had  felt  the  hand  of  time.  Well- 
kaown  wooded  knnlls  were  sought  for  in  vain  ;  trees  had  been  ont, 
Iwdgerowe  levelled ;  cabins  had  been  thrown  down,  walls  had  been 
removed,  and  where  there  was  in  my  youth  a  narrow  lane,  like 
the  course  of  a  torrent  filled  with  stones  and  small  bonldera,  there 
iras  a  broad  road,  in  which  the  grass  was  growing  in  patches  and 
encroaching  on  the  wheel-tracks. 

I  came  to  the  old  Lodge  at  last ;  the  iron  gate  was  open — in- 
deed there  would  have  been  little  use  in  closing  it,  as  most  of  the 
bars  had  gone  and  the  lock  was  broken  ;  the  Lodge  was  deserted, 
the  windows  fastened  np  with  moss-covered  boards,  the  roof  heavy 
with  weeds.  The  old  oak-trees  which  lined  the  avenue  to  the 
hoQse  had  disappeared  ;  the  lawn  had  been  turned  into  arable,  save 
a  patch  of  pasturage  for  cows  and  sheep,  well  rooted  np  by  pigs. 
The  cattle  and  the  sheep,  however,  were  no  longer  there,  but  the 
meadow  was  trampled  into  muddy  patches  near  the  lake,  and  the 
grass  was  cropped  short  wherever  the  weeds  were  not  too  rank 
for  food, 

JSot  a  sonl  was  to  be  seen.  I  passed  on  towards  the  house, 
tie  dear  old  familiar  house  which  I  thought  would  be  to  me  like 
a  well-known  friend  widting  to  welcome  me  at  the  end  of  a  long 
jcomey.  Alas  1  there  was  no  welcome  in  that  dull,  dead  look. 
All  was  in  decay.  There  was  an  air  of  want  and  dsolation  on  the 
very  walls — the  woodwork  called  aloud  for  a  coat  of  paint  to  keep  it 
from  the  jarring  weather — in  the  joinings  of  the  masonry  sprouted 
bright  green  shoots,  which  had  their  roots  in  the  moisture  that 
(tretkcd  the  stones — the  eaves  were  broken,  and  gave  harbour  to 
the  birds,  which  let  straws  and  feathers  flaunt  from  their  nests ; 
the  windows  were  covered  with  a  grey  mist,  which  spoke  of  un< 
inhabited  rooms  or  lazy  housemaids.  The  door  was  open ;  and 
after  a  little  pause  on  the  threshold,  such  as  one  makes  ere  he 
plunges  into  some  pool  where  he  has  bathed  iu  the  olden  time,  mind- 
ful of  the  ancient  surety  of  the  depths,  hut  thinking  of  the  changes 
that  years  may  have  made  in  the  watery  recesses,  I  passed  into  the 
h«ll      I  had  scarcely  glanced  round  the  well-remembered  walls 
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-when  the  door  of  the  parlour  opened  ;  Mary  Batler,  with  a  littia 
basket  OQ  lier  arm,  accompanied  by  a  girl  of  her  own  age,  stood  in 
the  old  hall  before  me. 

I  cannot  tell  what  passed  throagh  my  bead,  or  why  I  almost 
tamed  to  fly.  Hary  Butler  waa  somehow  abore  surprises,  and 
took  all  the  eventa  of  the  day  just  as  they  cam^  in  the  most  easy, 
natural  way  in  the  world. 

"  And  BO  you  have  come  back  to  the  dear  old  house,"  sud  she, 
holding  out  her  hand.  "Ah,  how  changed  you.  will  find  it  all! 
You  kaow  Miss  Prendergast  1  2^o  !  Not  your  friend  Maurice 
Frendergast's  sister  1  Let  me  introduce  you,  then.  Miss  Pren- 
dergast— Mr.  Terence  Brady ! " 

She  was  a  dark-haired,  grave  yotmg  persoD,  with  gr^  c^ee  and 
heavy  eyelashes,  and  fine  delicate  features — tall,  slight,  and  fragile, 
with  a  certun  air  of  Maurice  about  her.  She  was  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  with  a  broad  white  collar  and  deep  cuSs,  which  gave  her 
an  air  of  a  sister  of  charity  ;  and  she  made  me  a  low  curtsey,  the  like 
of  which  I  have  never  seen  in  my  life,  though  I  learnt  afterwards  it 
was  the  mode  among  the  yonng  ladies  of  the  Cktnveut  of  the  "  Sacr£ 
Cceur  "  of  Angers.  But  as  onr  eyes  met  a  slight  fiush  rose  to  her 
cheek,  and  I  felt  ehe  knew  alt  about  me. 

"  We  have  been  to  see  poor  Mrs.  Considine,"  continaed  Miss 
Butler ;  "  your  tenant,  you  know — for  Mi«s  Prendergast  sometimes 
lets  me  join  in  her  good  works." 

Miss  Prendergast  made  a  deprecating  gesture,  and  said  soRly, 
"  Dear  Miss  Butler  I     Tour  good  works  ! " 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  Mrs.  Oonddine )  She  is  very  we«k, 
yon  must  know,  but  is  full  of  energy ;  and  if  I  let  you  leave  ttie 
house  without  presenting  you  in  your  own  hall,  she  wonld  be 
angry  with  us.     Would  she  not,  Kose  1 " 

" Ko,"  I  exclaimed.  "Let  me  not  see  more  suffering  in  this 
uclucky  house,  I  beg  of  you.  I  came  here  just  out  of  cariosity; 
sauntered  np  the  avenue,  came  nearer  and  nearer,  saw  the  door 
waa  open,  entered,  and  here  I  am.  I  have  seen  enough,  and  will 
wait  to  make  the  acquaintanoe  of  my  tenant,  as  yon  call  her,  so^e 
other  time." 

We  turned  out  of  the  hall  into  the  old  drive,  and  there  were  I 
and  Mary  Butler  walking  down  the  old  grass-covered  walk  as  we 
had  done  in  times  gone  by,  with  Maurice  Frendergast's  nster  ii 
my  side.  We  walked  in  silence  till  we  came  to  the  Lodge ;  a 
tax-cart,  with  a  page  at  the  horse^s  bead,  was  standing  in  the 
road. 

"  Now,  Bose,  as  you  are  so  obstinate,  I  am  going  to  leave  yoa 
at  home,  and  Mr.  Brady  must  walk  back  as  be  came — I  dare  aa; 
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to  his  great  contont,  aa  he  certainly  has  not  enconraged  ds  to  in- 
termpt  hia  nieditatioDa.  Aa  we  came  along,  I  dare  aay  you  thought 
aa  mnch  of  old  timea  aa  I  did  ;  you  can  teil  me  when  we  meet  at 
dinner.  Oood-bye ;  yoa  have  only  two  toura  to  diapoae  of  till 
«e  meet." 

And  abe  tattled  away  in  the  tax-cart,  with  Miaa  Frendergaat  by 
her  side,  and  the  small  boy  perched  up  behind. 

I  was  looking  after  the  two  young  girla,  and  making  an  immense 
Bomber  of  fine  speeches  to  them  both — to  myself ;  for  I  am  and 
was  a  perfect  repertory  of  mots  d'escalier — when  I  was  aware  of 
the  presence  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  have  got  out  of  the  hedge  on 
the  roadside,  and  who  was  comiog  towards  me.  I  recognized  the 
third  man  at  the  table  of  the  "  Desmond  Arms,"  and  I  replied  to 
his  salatation  by  a  "  Ccood  night,  my  man,"  in  anticipatioD  of  the 
darkness,  yet  two  hours  distant.  I  was  passing  on,  when  he  raised 
his  hat,  and  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Brady,  but  I  thought 
I  couldn't  be  mistaken  when  I  saw  yoa  in  the  inn  to-day,  and  I've 
made  sure  of  it  since.  Shnre  and  I'm  onld  Dan's  son,  the  Longh' 
ni-Carra  fisherman,  you  know,  and  proud  he'll  be  to  see  your 
hoaner  once  more." 

"  Oh,  Dau  I  good  old  Dan  1  Tell  him  to  come  to  me  to-morrow. 
I  shall  be  delighted  indeed  to  see  yonr  father." 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "it's  asy  to  say  come,  bat  the  poor 
onld  man  couldn't  stir  unless  the  saints  cured  his  rumatii ;  the 
wet  and  could  has  crippled  him  entirely.  But  maybe  your  faonner 
could  find  time  some  day  to  come  up  to  Coolbawu,  and  you'd  do 
him  more  good  than  all  the  doothors  in  college.'' 

I  made  a  promise  to  go  some  day,  and  was  about  to  continue 
Biy  walk  towards  Kilmoyle,  when  the  man,  with  -upraised  hat, 
stopped  me,  and  said  significantly,  "You  were  wishing  to  hear  of 
Huther  Maurice  1  Miss  !Kose  passed  you  just  now,  wid  dorliu' 
Miss  £utler.  Isn't  she  a  darlin',  mr  1  Maybe,  when  your  honner 
comes  to  see  the  oold  man,  I'll  be  able  to  tell  you  something  of 
^Ir.  Maurice.  Oh,  God  knows  he's  hard  set  this  blessed  day ! 
Cood  night  and  long  life,  sir,  as  you're  going  to  dine  at  the  Castle. 
It's  good  news  I'll  hare  for  the  ould  man.  Qod  bless  you  sir  1" 
And  so  went  his  way. 

Although  I  ought  to  have  been  to  the  manner  bom,  I  really 
knew  very  little  of  my  countrymen — of  the  race  which  of  ^ 
others  requires  a  special  knowledge,  and  which  needs  a  more  exact 
application  of  that  aciencs  of  "knowing  the  people" — that  aT&ils 
so  much  in  government  and  ia  social  polities,  and  is  so  different 
froDi  "knowing  the  world"  or  "mankind" — than  any  on  earth. 
It  struck  me  with  wonder  that  this  man  should  be  aware  that  I 
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was  Terence  Brady,  that  he  should  be  bo  Bare  I  waa  going  to  dine 
at  the  Castle,  that  he  should  dive  ea  deep  as  he  seemed  to  do  into 
my  secret  when,  he  spoke  of  Mary  Butler  ;  but  Mr.  Maoarthy  had 
been  taking  a  little  walk«bout  the  barracks,  and  at  that  time  waa 
amjuainted  with  as  much  of  the  history  of  each  officer  as  was  r»- 
vealed  by  his  name  and  by  his  servant's  experience  of  Ms  master's 
family  connections  and  circumstances.  Whea  I  reached  the  bar- 
racks it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  but  I  had  some  difficulty  to 
escape  the  crowd  of  Lough-na-Cajru  folk  who  came  to  welcome 
the  good  old  doctor's  grandson  to  Kilmojle.  Some  old  servants 
whom  I  remembered  aa  boys  and  girls  crept  oat  of  their  hovels, 
anxious  to  show  me  their  little  children — to  see  how  I  had  grovn, 
and  to  talk  to  "the  young  master,"  whose  heritage  was  small 
indeed ;  and  sa  I  emerged  from  the  handshakiogs  and  reverences 
of  the  little  crowd,  and  passed  into  the  courtyard,  under  a  volley 
of  "  God  bless  your  honner,  Masther  Terence  !  "  I  was  bantered  by 
the  young  gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  my  very  numerous  and 
select  acquaintance.  As  Gerald  Desmond  was  driving  over  to  the 
Castle,  1  hoped  every  moment  he  would  say  something  abont 
Itlary  Butler,  hut  he  only  mentioned  her  once,  and  that  in  a  care- 
less, indifferent  nay,  which  made  me  angry  for  a  moment,  though 
I  could  not  well  say  why.  Aa  to  Mias  Eraser,  he  was  much  more 
demonstrative,  and  he  listened  with  evident  interest  to  my  account 
of  Colonel  f  raser.  I  pointed  out  to  him  all  the  beauties  of  the 
place,  and  was  favoured  with  hia  opinions  in  return.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  indicate  an  intention  to  carry  out  very  extenuve 
alterations  if  ever  he  had  the  chance.  But  he  was  not  prepared 
for  the  fine  old  pile,  and  could  sot  suppress  au  exclamation  (^  sur- 
prise as  a  heud  in  the  avenue  brought  the  facade  into  full  view, 
with  the  declining  sun  lighting  up  the  long  lines  of  windows. 

I  scarcely  knew  the  old  Hall  of  the  Castle.  Splendid  trophies 
of  arms  had  taken  the  place  of  the  foxes'  heads  and  the  ancient 
implements  and  results  of  the  chase  by  land  and  water,  which  hsd 
been  attached  to  the  walls.  Polished  blades  of  damasked  steel, 
loDg-barrelled  matchlocks  mounted  in  gold  and  ivory,  chain  armoot 
and  coats  of  mail,  shields,  sheaves  of  arrows  and  long  lancea,  glit- 
tered in  well-designed  devices  all  around,  and  the  floor  was  covered 
with  tiger  and  leopard  skins.  Throughout  the  house  all  was 
changed — and  very  much  for  the  better.  When  I  entered  the 
drawing;'room  it  was  difficult  to  believe  I  was  in  the  grim,  vast, 
comfortless  apartment  which  Mary  and  I  now  and  then  were 
audacious  enough  to  turn  into  a  playground.  Sir  Denis  and  his 
niece  were  already  surrounded  by  a  number  of  the  guests  invited 
betbrehand  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the  Bengal  Tigers  in  Kil- 
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mojle.  It  waa  Sir  Denis'a  firat  large  dinner.  There  was  Lord 
Belbrook  of  course,  and  Sir  Aymerio  Bojie  ;  there  was  an  auseui- 
bliige  of  Caseyi)  and  CroFtoua  and  O'Briens  and  Lawders  and 
Neabittaj  the  Earl  of  Mnllinabone  waa  expected,  so  was  the 
Baroness  O'Toole ;  bat  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  yonng  ladies, 
oitr  Major  had  given  the  word  for  black  coats  and  white  cravat?, 
iottead  of  oar  lovely  scarlet  with  gosling-green  lacings  and  gold 

"  Old  Bog  pays  weddy  money  to  his  ontfittaw,"  observed  our 
spoiled  ensign,  "and  ways  cast-off  waytaw's  dwess  clows,  which 
k  eheepaw  than  wed  olawth  and  twinsel." 

And  BO  the  "  stwappaws,"  as  be  irreverently  termed  the  Misses 
Clochetour,  the  three  blooming  daughters  of  Lord  Belbrook,  who 
vas  an  intensely  domestia  resident  peer,  were  hard  set  to  conceal 
their  disappointment  aa  one  Bengal  Tiger  after  another  came  in 
vith  his  black  tails  pendant  behind  him.  Sir  Denis  canaed  a 
Bmall  horror  and  delight  when,  aa  the  clock  struck  seven  and 
dinner  was  announced  by  a  dark-visaged  major-domo,  he  led  Mrs. 
Casey  down  to  dinner  without  waiting  for  the  Hight  Hon.  the 
£ari  of  Mullinaboue,  a  full  representative  peer,  and  completely 
disregarded  an  intimation  from  Sir  Aymerio  Boyle,  who  was 
placed  in  a  distant  window,  that  the  "  Baroness's  old  greya  had 
jnst  tamed  tbe  comer."  Such  a  banquet  had  not  been  attempted 
in  the  house  since  Dick  Butler's  wedding,  and  only  the  County 
Dinner  once  every  three  yeara  commanded  such  an  array  of 
gueita ;  but  Sir  Denia  was  accustomed  to  "  Burra  Khanahs,"  and 
^d  love  of  state  and  pomp  about  him.  The  liveries  of  the 
Desmonds  had  never  showed  to  such  advantage  as  when  in  all 
their  newness  they  were  set  off  fay  tbe  snow-white  dresaes  of  the 
EindostaneeB,  who,  with  their  arms  folded  on  their  breasts,  and 
tbe  heraldic  devices  of  their  master  embossed  on  ailver  plaques  on 
tbeir  acarlet  and  gold  turbans,  and  on  tbe  sleeves  of  their  flowing 
robea,  stood  at  intervals  around  tbe  table.  Tbe  Honourable  Letty 
Cloohetour,  who  waa  of  a  romantic  habit  of  mind,  declared  she  waa 
quite  sure  they  were  piinces  kept  in  captivity  by  tbe  terrible 
annexer  of  Anripore  ;  bnt  her  annt,  Mrs.  Casey,  who  took  rather 
a  practical  view  of  men  and  manners,  vowed  they  were  perfectly 
naeless  and  quite  spoiled  her  dinner  by  the  way  their  eyes  rolled 
abont  The  Countess  O'Toole,  who  waa  the  relict  of  an  ancient 
Count  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire,  condemned  by  her  husband'a 
will  to  live  in  a  land  he  had  carefully  avoided,  was  in  good 
hamour  for  once,  as  no  offence  had  been  caused  to  her  dignity  as  a 
Baronin  Von  Clam-Beck  by  any  ill-regnlated  matter  of  precedence 
in  handing  in  to  dinner.     She  settled  down  quite  good  uaturedly 
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next  to  Gerald  I>esmon<],  whose  German  was  jaet  strong  enough 
for  qniet  dialogoe.  The  Earl  of  Mollinahone,  on  'whose  Saee  a 
gleam  of  anger  was  Tisible  when  he  entered  the  room,  towards  the 
middle  period  of  the  ^.rat  epoch  of  dinner,  was  mollified  by  Mary's 
sweet  &ce  and  welcome  as  he  took  a  vacant  chair  beside  her,  far 
away  &om  me,  and  by  a  prawn  onrry  of  surpassing  excellenee. 
Altogether  there  waa  a  triumph,  althongh  the  spoiled  enagn 
became  excited  and  drank  more  wine  than  wsb  quite  good  for 
him,  in  spite  of  Bagshaw's  reprehension  of  the  premonitory 
symptoms  conveyed  in  repeated  frownings. 

But  where  was  Miss  Eraser  all  the  time  f  She  had  not  ap- 
peared in  the  drawing-room — she  was  not  there  when  we  went 
from  table  in  straggling  talkative  procession.  I  wondered  at  her 
absence,  but  did  not  venture  to  ask  any  qneation. 

A  servant  summoned  Miss  ButJer  ere  I  conld  speak  to  her. 
She  returned  hurriedly  and  went  to  Sir  Denis,  who  was  engaged 
in  a  small  debate  on  the  land  question  with  the  county  magnates, 
and  spoke  to  him  aniciously.  He  listened  attentively,  and  then, 
glancing  round  the  room,  came  over  to  a  eeclnded  comer  vrhere 
1  had  thrown  np  a  hresatwork  against  Miss  Josephine  Oasey,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice — "  Yon  would  oblige  me  if  you  could  step  into 
the  long  corridor.    You  know  the  house  well ;    I  shall  be  witb  you 


It  was  not  long,  in  effect,  ere  he  came  out  to  the  old  passage,  in 
vhich  I  was  pacing  up  and  down,  and,  drawing  his. arm  witlun 
mine,  said,  as  he  continued  his  walk  :  "  Mr.  Brady,  I  have  sent 
for  Doctor  Duke,  but  meantime  you  will  oblige  me,  perhaps,  by 
seeing  Miss  Fraaer,  who  bas  bad  severe  fainting  fits  since  you  saw 
her  at  the  Barrack.  X  am  sorry  the  first  time  yon  visit  the 
Castle  since  your  boyhood  you  should  hare  occasion  to  see  a 
patient,  hot  I  dare  Bay  you  will  not  object  to  such  an  interesting 
charge.  It  is  only  a  little  weakness,  I  suppose.  Bnt  it's  strange 
and  alarming." 

Presently  I  was  standing  by  Mabel  Eraser's  side.  Mary  Bntler 
held  her  head  in  those  fair  round  arms,  and  looked  anxiously  in 
my  face  as  I  felt  her  pulse.  The  room  was  in  disorder.  The 
looking-glass  lay  broken  on  the  ftoor.  The  toilet  table  was 
overt  nmed. 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Mary,  the  poor  dear  baa  been  very  bad  again  since 
you  left  I  "  ejocnlabed  the  maid.  "  I  a'most  feared  she'd  have 
hurt  herself,  or  jamped  through  the  window." 

Mabel  Eraser  lay  calm  as  a  sleeping  child  in  her  friend's  arms, 
but  her  eyes  were  open  and  staring  into  vacancy,  with  an 
expresnon  of  horror  or  fear.     She  had  been  dressing  for  dinner 
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whan  the  iUnesa  firet  came  on  ;  her  maid  left  tbe  room  for  & 
moniBnt,  and  vas  oa  her  way  back,  when  she  beard  screams,  aa  if 
of  distress  and  fright,  and  voices— -she  was  quite  sure  of  that — 
voices — her  young  mistress's  and  another  person's — in  the  room, 
ajid,  imming  in,  she  found  the  window  open,  and  Miaa  Fraser 
crouched  in  a  comer,  unable  to  speak,  "  looking  just  as  she  does 
DOT."  The  puUe  was  very  feeble  and  very  fluttering.  1  conld 
soffoe  hear  the  beatiag  of  the  girl's  heart.  The  Bymptoms  were 
those  of  syncope  ;  a  complete  exhauatioa  of  the  uervona  power, 
owing  to  some  great  shock.  Mids  Butler,  summoned  by  the  maid, 
diflcorsred  her  stondiug  at  the  open  window ;  she  uttered  a  loud 
cry  on  seeing  her,  and  fell  into  her  arms.  She  could  not  explain 
tLa  reason  of  her  alarm.  She  had  been  frightened  by  a  sudden 
noise — something — she  could  not  tell  what — in  the  room,  and,  nob 
being  very  well  that  day,  had  fainted,  aa  she  ran  to  the  bell  to 
riog  &r  her  maid.  How  the  window  came  to  be  open  she  could 
not  teL  But  it  was  sot  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  aa  the  evening 
Wis  Gee  and  warm.  Then  ehe  quite  recovered  after  a  while, 
laughed  at  herself  and  her  fears,  in  her  own  lively  way,  and 
promised  to  make  all  haste  to  he  down  in  time  for  dinner.  She 
sent  word  to  Sir  Denis,  however,  that  he  must  excuse  her,  on 
«wnnt  of  a  bad  headache.  A  couple  of  hours  afterwards,  a 
aamnt  passing  along  the  corridor  heard  a  violent  ringing  of  the 
bell  and  loud  cries  for  help,  and,  rushing  in,  discovered  Mabel 
Fraser  hiding  in  terror  behind  a  sofa  in  the  comer,  with  all  tbe 
IhiogB  upset,  as  we  saw  them. 

What  did  an  assistant-surgeon  in  the  Boyal  Tigers  know  of 
Euch  cases  1  I  ordered  the  whole  pharmacopeia  of  the  house  in 
toy  distress.  Miss  Butler  hurried  off  for  sal  volatile.  Susan 
dashed  off  for  the  housekeeper's  "  dropa ,-"  and  I,  meantime,  at- 
tacked the  bed  for  feathers,  and  burnt  enough  to  wing  a  dodo. 

"Are  we  alona  5  "  exclaimed  Mabel  Fraser,  bo  suddenly,  that  I 
dropped  a  perfect  flight  of  goose  down,     "  Quick  I  for  the  mercy 
of  Ood,  quick  !  " 
"  Where  t  what !  what  am  I  to  do  t " 

"To  dol"  she  exclaimed,  "to  do  nothing,  to  say  nothing — to 
bold  your  tongue,  as  I  must  hold  mine,  though  I  die.  Ah,  would 
to  God  I  could  I  Oh,  Heaven,  kov>  I  would  thank  thee."  And 
she  raised  her  eyes  with  an  expression  so  despairing,  so  pitiful,  that 
I  w»a  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  stood  with  my  candle  in  ona  hand 
and  a  hunch  of  feathers  in  the  other,  utterly  useless  and  intensely 
eympathetjo. 

Mabel  Fraser  turned  her  eyes  down  and  caught  mme.  "Ah  I 
toy  poor  boy,"  she  said,  tenderly  and  softly,  "  there  is  trouble — 
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great  trouble  in  store  for  tia  botb,  I  fear.  Oh  !  what  am  I  todot 
what  am  I  to  do  ) "  She  beat  her  hands  on  ber  knees,  and  tliB 
wild  vague  look  came  into  her  eves  again. 

"  You  and  I !  Tronble  for  us  botb  I "  cried  I.  "  I,  too  I  "What 
are  yon  speaking  of  ^     I  entreat  of  you  to  tell  me — let  me " 

"  Hnsb  !  "  she  whispered.  "They  come.  Oh,  Mary  dear!" 
she  continued,  as  Miss  Butler  entered,  followed  by  the  hoone- 
keeper,  the  maid,  and  a  seirant-girl  with  a  vast  medicine  chest; 
"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  darling.  I  am  myself  again.  Tbe 
horrid  feeling  baa  gone  off.  Thanks,  Mr.  Brady.  Quite  enoQgli 
of  burnt  feathers  for  to-night,  I  hope  and  trust.  I  shall  do  naw '. 
Pray  go  I     Many  thanks  I     Good  night !  good  night !  " 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  aa  I  took  it  in  mine,  a  glance  of 
great  pity  and  tenderness  passed  over  her  face. 

"  Thanks  for  all  your  kindness,  Dr.  Brady.  And  now,  Marj-, 
darling,  go  back  to  the  dining-room,  and  leave  me  with  Susan,  or 
I  shall  be  miserable.  I  mnsb  sleep  off  this  nightmare,  or  weak- 
ness, or  whatever  it  is,  which  makes  me  such  a  nuisance  in  a  well- 
regulated   house.     Give  my  evening    'good    night'  to  dear  Sir 

I  lingered  at  the  door,  but  Miss  Butler  did  not  come  out  again. 
When  I  went  to  the  drawing-room  the  company  were  leaving  ieat. 
Sir  Denis  was  uneasy.  "Would  you  mind  sleeping  here  to-nightl" 
he  asked.  "  Dr.  Duke  is  off  to  aid  in  an  interesting  event,  which 
may  keep  him  away  till  morning,  and  I  dare  aay  the  colonel  will 
give  you  leave  from  barracks  to-night," 

It  was  arranged  that  I  was  to  sleep  in  the  house,  and  tbit 
my  servant  should  come  over  with  my  things  in  the  moroiDg. 
Happy  to  be  under  the  same  roof — well  I  to  be  under  the  roof  of 
the  old  Castle  once  more — I  sat  in  my  bedroom,  which  was  in 
the  long  corridor,  at  the  other  end  of  which  Miss  Fraaer's  room 
Jay,  and  taking  up  a  book  tried  to  read.  But  my  thougnis  were 
fixed  on  Mabel  Fraser,  and  ber  strange  illness.  What  extra- 
ordinary stupidity  I  had  displayed  in  reference  to  our  iaterview 
when  we  were  alone  1 

There  waa  a  tap  at  my  door.  I  said.  "  Come  in,"  and  started 
at  the  sight  of  an  unexpected  visitor.  Sir  Denis  Desmond,  in  ati 
Indian  dressing-gown,  opened  the  door,  and  sat  down  at  my 
table. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  what  you  make  out  of  it  t "  he  aekei 
"  It  is  to  me  ineicplicable." 

■'  I  cannot  say  what  the  cause  was.  Sir  Denis.  I  thought  there 
might  be  something  wrong  with  the  heart — tight  lacing  is  so 
roisohievona — but  I  am  aatisSed  Miss  Fraser  is  all  right  there. 
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Some  ovaae,  wbioh  Dr.  Dnke  vaty  ^  sble  to  discoTer,  is  at  ths 
bottom  of  the  norroas  duturbanoe ;  but  it  is  quite  bejond  vaj 
poirer.  I  bare  been  tbinkiog  over  it  in  every  way ;  but  as  I 
am  a  young  pcaotitioner,  it  is  not  very  earprising  if  tbo  case  is 
new  to  me." 

"No  wooder,  indeed,"  remarkeii  Sir  Denis.  "I  have  been  to 
see  Hiss  Fraaer,  bat  my  qaestions  only  seemed  to  agitate  ber,  and 
I  liBve  come  to  have  a  little  talk  with  too.  Did  yon  ever  read  in 
any  of  your  books  " — be  went  on — "of  acasein  which  a  young  lady- 
was  strong  enough  to  overturn  tables  and  chairs — to  speak  with 
two  voices — to  be  nnoonscionB  and  yet  to  be  violently  agitated  at 
the  same  time  1  You  need  not  answer,  of  ooorse.  There  is  some- 
tbiug  about  this  illoess  neither  of  ua  can  understand."  He  tapped 
the  table  with  his  fingers  whilst  he  reflected  for  a  few  moments. 
I  watched  the  shadowt  pass  over  his  resolute,  hard,  and  hand- 
some features  so  cloeely  that  I  blushed  when  he  met  my  gaze  with 
his  steady  glance,  and  asked  me,  curtly — "Do  you  know  who 
Mits  Fraser  isl  I  mean,  have  you  any  idea  of  how  she  comes 
here  J" 

"  Not  the  least,  Sir  Denis.  I  know  she  is  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  Fraser,  who  was  a  fiiendof  my  poor  father,  and  of  yobc 
own,  and  whom  I  met  in  Dublin  a  oonple  of  years  ago  or  more." 

"  A  friend  of  your  &ther  t "  repeated  Sir  Denis,  with  a  singular 
expression  of  the  moath  and  eyebrow.  "Come,  let  us  be 
frxak.  Do  yon  know  anything  more  of  himt  Have  you  never 
heard " 

He  paused  at  my  supplicating  gesture — "I  do  not  wish  to  hart 
yon  in  any  way  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  will  and  I  would  do  all  I 
could  and  can  to  be  of  real  service  to  you,  Mr.  Brady.  And  if  this 
occasion  had  not  come  so  early,  I  should  have  sought  one  for  an 
ezplaoation  of  matters  which  concern  us  both.  Yes,  both  I  You 
will  know  why  I  say  so  by-and-by.  There  should  be  no  illusions 
between  us.  You  are  at  the  outset  of  your  career.  Yon  are,  I 
have  heard  from  that  excellent  old  fiiend  of  yours,  Mr.  Bates, 
exceedingly  sensitive  about  your  family  secrets.  Ferhape  there 
is  no  one  who  knows  so  much  of  them  as  I  do  t  You  seem  sur- 
prised, but  it  is  BO.  Believe  me,  if  I  did  not  think  I  was  bound 
by  duty  to  do  yon  a  service,  I  would  not  meddle  in  anything 
which  relates  to  the  welfare  or  fortunes  of  your  Other's  son  for 
his  benefit." 

"  My  father.  Sir  Denis  t  Good  Qod  I  How  could  he  have  in- 
cnired  your  resentment  1 " 

"  My  resentment  i     ISo,  my Well,  no  matter.     Let  it  be 

enough,  that  I  felt  towards  him  once  as  one  man  is  like  to  feel 
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'  towarclB  smother  wbo  hu  inflicted  two  great  wrongs  on  his  HTe. 
Whatever  were  S17  own  wrongs  at  his  bandi^  they  are  atoned  far, 
and  are  now  forgiven,  God  knows  1  After  all,  perhaps  I  owe  much 
to  yoar  lather,  thongh  he  did  not  know  it.  But  not  so  in  another 
cage.  Next  to  the  love  I  felt  for  the  girl  whom  yonr  father 
married,  was  the  affection  I  felt  for  my  sister.  Need  I  say  more  t 
You  know  what  happened.  The  Desmonds,  it  is  aaid,  are  not  s 
forgiving  race,  bat  the  saving  is  not  tme.  I  went  oat  to  ladia 
a  mere  boy.  I  went  there  with  the  purpose  of  making  myself  a 
name  if  I  conld — of  rising  in  the  service  to  the  highest— of  carry- 
ing out  the  dreama  which,  in  the  old  days  of  Haileybnry,  fiilri 
every  boy's  bead  who  had  ai^  spirit  in  him,  but  which  are  now 
gone  off  to  the  region  of   Chimeia.      Tou  know  how    I   hsT« 


"  Yes  indeed.  Sir  I>euis,"  I  exclaimed.  "We  are  all  prondof 
you." 

Sir  Denis's  eye  sparkled,  and  his  brow  was  knit  as  he  replied, 
"  I  tell  yog,  young  man,  I  have  failed  miserably.  Men  whom  I 
Boomed  and  despised — small  pitiful  pedlera — passed  me  in  the  race. 
I  have  retired  here  beaten  and  disgraoed.  Ah,  yon  do  not  knoT 
of  what  I  am  speaking  )  When  your  &ther,  young  man,  married 
the  woman  on  whom  I  had  set  my  heart,  for  whom  I  waa  working 
as  man  perhaps  never  toiled  before,  I  felt  my  buq  had  left  the 
world  for  ever,  and  all  was  dark  and  vigne  and  purposeless  befora 
me.  True,  she  bad  played  others  false  too.  But  day  by  day  I 
had  had  letters  from  her,  carried  hundreds  of  miles,  up  to  the 
very  moment  that  the  news  came. "  I  remember  it  as  ^  it  were 
yesterday.     Buch  letters !     My  Ood  1 " 

"  And  how  was  my  father  to  blame,  Sir  Denis  1 "  I  asked 
"  Snrely  it  was  most  nnjust  to  blame  him  1" 

"  No,  sir,  it  was  not.  He  was  bound  in  honour  to  the  best  d 
women,  on  earth — my  darling  sister ;  and  bis  desertion  of  ber, 
although  she  married  Bichard  Butler  to  please  ber  brother,  killed 
that  poor  girl  as  snrely  as  though  he  struck  her  with  a  dagger  to 
the  heart     But  Heaven  knows  he  snffered  for  it." 

"  Qod  knows  he  did,"  I  repeated.     "  He  did  indeed,  indeed" 

Sir  Denis  sat  moodily  and  silently,  with  folded  arms,  and  ■ 
frown  on  his  brow,  and  heeded  me  not  for  a  time.  At  length  he 
oontinued— "  Tou  may  not  be  aware  why  your  father  was  pre- 
ferred to  me.  I  will  tell  you,  and,  in  doing  so,  will  aoquaint  joa 
with  some  matters  which  have  been,  for  many  reasons,  kept  secret 
from  you.  You  are  aware — though,  aa  Bates  informed  me,  with- 
out knowing  the  full  purport  of  it — ^that  your  great-grandfather 
married  a  cousin  of  the  Desmond  of  that  day — a  poor  cadette  of 
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(he  &mily.  Bj  the  Btrange  iatalitf  which  haii  pursued  u^  that 
jimior  branch  became  the  mala  line.  There  have  beeo  do  direct 
heirs,  male  or  famale,  for  years  back  in  oar  house,  till  my  poor 
aster  married  Dick  BuiJer,  and  my  brother  Gerald  married 
Kose  de  l^ioy.  My  tather  came  in  by  collateral  deecent  as 
lieir  to  his  uncle,  who  Buooeeded  to  an  unole  also  j  bnt  he  left 
three  Bona  and  one  daughter,  and  it  was  supposed  the  curse, 
vhich  the  oouotiy  people  declared  was  inflicted  on  us  for  our 
loysjty  to  the  Crown,  hod  passed  away.  And  ho  it  has.  My 
lavbher  Kiohard  never  married,  aa  you  know.  I  shall  never 
tnarry,  but  there  is  my  nephew  Qerald  to  oome  after  me,  and  my 
niece.  Miss  Butler,  will  have  a  share  of  the  little  that  has  been 
left  tons,  you  are  wondering  to  what  this  leads.  Do  yon  not  see  I " 

"  Hot  in  the  least,  Sir  Denis." 

"Why,  to  this — that  after  myself  and  Gerald  Desmond  and 
Mary  Bntler,  my  niece,  you  are  absolutely  the  nearest  of  kin  to 
the  Deamonds  of  Kolmoyle,  if  they  have  do  ofispring  and  you 
BorriYe  them.  Tou  stare,  youog  man ;  but  I  do  assure  you  it  is 
BO,  neTerthelese.  The  lawyers  have  been  looking  into  the  matter, 
and  it  is  quite  certain.  Don't  look  as  if  the  worid  was  coming 
to  an  end." 

"  I  don't  irant  to  hear  this,  Six  Denis.  I  oau't  believe  it.  I 
oan't " 

"But  it  is  no  sueh  good  news,  my  young  friend.  Kilmoyle  is 
in  a  bad  vtty,  and  even  if  it  wtire  in  a  good  one,  your  chance  of 
ncoeedon  would  not  be  very  greftt." 

"Thank  God  !  "  I  burst  out. 

"  Oh,  do  not  thank  God  till  you  know  that  it  is  a  bleasiug  or  a 
cnne.  I  confess  I  am  not  good  enough  to  return  thanks  for 
ennet,  and  I  don't  think  it's  expected.  But  now  we  have  got  to 
this  point — you  underetand  bo  much,  Oan  yon,  if  you  know  any- 
ttimg  of  your  mother's  character,  now  guess  why  she  jilted  me 
^4ad  many  more  beude  t " 

"Not  in  the  Uast,  ur.     I  fear  she  did  not  love   my  poor 

"  Lore  ] "  Sir  Denis  looked  at  me  as  though  he  were  about  to 
Bay  some  very  angry  and  very  bitter  thing ;  bat  a  ohangs  came 
over  his  face  as  he  went  on.  "  Love  him,  indeed — no,  nor  a 
living  Bool.  She  had  not  even  such  affection — alorgi  you  call  it — 
■a  the  most  trea<^erous  ojid  cruel  creatures  feel  for  th«r  yoning. 
No,  she  did  not  love  your  father.  But  she  got  it  into  her  head 
■ome  way  or  other  that — now,  mark  me  well — if  I  w^e  pot  out  ft 
Hu)  way — ^tr  example,  if  I  were  to  die  in  India — ^yonr  father 
would  oome  into  a  good  chance  of  the  States.     You  see,  at  the 
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time,  my  brother  Oerftld  had  no  child — 1117  brother  Diek  w 
unmarried,  and  was  never  likely  to  change  his  condition — mj 
nster  Marf  was  nnmarried.  God  knows  what  caloulationa  cromed 
the  brain  of  that  woman.  But  certain  it  ie  ehe  wormed  out  all 
the  &cta  oonnected  with  the  sncceEsion— perhaps,  too,  seeing  the 
weight  anoh  argiimenta  lent  to  his  suit,  your  father  may  have 
oolonred  his  sketch  a  little.  But  there  is  no  donbt,  for  I  hare 
proofii  of  it,  that  she  had  made  np  her  mind  to  be  mistreaa  of 
Kilmoyla." 

"  And  how  could  she  hope  to  be,  sir  I  There  wer^  as  you  say. 
Sir  Richard  and  yoamelf,  and  yonr  brother  Gerald  and  yonr  aistei 
Mary  all  living.  One  was  married — all  might  mairy.  It  is  too 
fanciful,  yon  will  pardon  me  for  aaying,  to  think  snch  ideas  ever 
crossed  the  mind  of  a  girl  of  sixteen.  My  dear  Sir  Denia,  it  b 
really  too  much." 

"  There  were,  as  you  say,  four  of  us  living  ;  and  there  was  also 
your  grand&ther  alive  at  the  time.  But,  for  all  that,  she  made 
her  calculations,  I  can  tell  yon." 

"  Bot,"  persisted  I,  "  had  she  married  you  at  once,  there  would 
hare  been  a  whole  mass  of  natural  obstacles  swept  away.  Why 
should  she  have  married  my  father  t " 

^That  is  the  most  natural  remark  in  the  world,  and  it  ia 
difficult  to  explain  the  reasons  vrithont  knowing  what  she  waa 
But  I  had  unwittingly  hurt  her  pride  and  aronsed  her  devilinh 
animosity,  and  she  hated  mo — yes  I  hated  me ! — even  while  she 
was  sen<^g  me  letters  every  day  full  of  honeyed  words,  ill-«p^t 
at  limes,  by  the  way.  I  told  her  I  never  woi^d  marry  till  I  had 
Attained  a  certtun  position,  and  that  I  would  divide  all  I  had,  if 
ever  I  came  into  Kilmoylo,  with  my  aiater  Mary.  And  as  to 
chances,  Mary,  my  nster,  might  not  marry,  or  might  not  have 
children.  The  same  of  my  brother.  As  to  what  she  looked 
forward  to,  I  wonld  rather  not  say  ;  but  it  is  my  conviction  that 
ahe  intended  to  make  her  hnsband's  chances  pretty  good.  She  bsa 
a  great  power  of  staying,  as  they  say,  and  a  firm  belief  in  &te,  and 
in  her  fortnnes." 

I  own  the  whole  tenonr  of  Sir  Denis's  statement  had  by  this  time 
thrown  me  into  a  maze,  in  whioh  doubts  of  bis  sanity  and  of  my 
own  identity  were  uppermost  by  tnms. 

"  Well,  I  may  as  well  go  on  to  the  end,"  he  added,  "  for  it  is  riglit 
you  should  know  the  story.  Whether  the  reasons  assigned  for  her 
choice  are  right  or  wrong,  I  helieve  them  to  be  tme.  The  secret 
passion  of  her  life — the  only  affection  ahe  has — is  a  plot  If  she 
married  me  there  would  have  been  little  to  plot  for.  She  oonld  do 
moremore  in  theopen  than  could  a  tiger.  But  there  has  been  always 
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a  strange  fatality  about  all  her  oalculationa  The  plot  comes  to  a 
certain  degree  of  development,  and  then  she  is  crossed  by  some 
Bmall  obstacle,  or  a  clumsy  blow  breaks  through  the  spider's  web. 
Three  months  before  she  married  yonr  father,  roy  brother  Qerald's 
wife  presented  him  with  a  son  and  heir  ;  the  first  news  she  received 
on  r^ching  Calcutta  was  the  birth  of  my  niece  Maiy,  and  the 
death,  alas  !  of  nypoor  sister.  Then  it  was  perhaps  she  resolved 
to  make  a  new  coup,  and  you  are  aware  of  the  famous  stratagem 
she  employed.  When  she  found  by  ohance  or  planning  that 
i^aser,  one  of  her  many  lovers,  was  a  fellow-jtasaenger,  ber  ceaae- 
less  activity  of  brain  played  her  a  bad  turn.  Sbe  heard  be  was 
likely  to  come  in  for  a  great  fortune ;  but  before  she  committed 
herself,  she  tried  what  staff  I  was  made  o^ — if  I  could  still  be 
turned  to  aoooant.  As  soon  as  she  landed,  she  told  Fraser  soma 
story  to  delay  the  marriage,  and  meantime  sent  off  to  the  Court  to 
which  I  had  just  been  appointed.  Well,  I  returned  her  an  answer, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  gave  her  little  concern,  though  I  tried  to 
put  into  every  line  some  of  the  bitterness  with  which  she  had 
filled  my  life.  She  married,  as  she  thought,  her  poor  dupe — as  it 
tamed  out,  her  master.  Alan  Fraser  was  just  the  man  she 
deserved  to  win  in  suah  a  game.  He  was  her  better,  and  at  her 
own  play,  too.  He  admired  and  I  believe  loved  her,  and  the  story 
of  his  great  expectations  was  spread  by  him  through  his  servants  to- 
entnp  her.  He  had  married,  soon  after  your  father's  wedding,  a 
poor  girl  who  deserved  a  better  &te  than  befel  her,  and  she  died  a. 
short  tame  before  Fraser  set  oat  for  Europe." 

"Miss  Fraser,"  I  interrupted,  "is  the  daughter  of  that 
marriage  1" 

"  Colonel  Fraanr'a  wife  did  not  think  so,"  replied  Sir  Denis,. 
"Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  infant,  in  Fraser's  absence  on  duty^ 
Mrs.  Fraser  was  attacked  by  a  malady  from  which  she  never- 
recovered,  and  she  died  declaring  that  the  babe,  which  Fraser — 
the  only  good  trait  in  his  natoi-e  I  know  of — loved  so  tenderly, 
was  not  her  child.  Some  months  aflier  Mrs.  Fraser  died,  Colond, 
then  Major  Fraser,  was  appointed  to  a  post  ia  the  North  West ; 
and  there  appeared  with  him  a  beantiful  woman,  who  was  intro- 
dnoed  as  his  wife.  But  though  morality  is  not  very  tight-laced 
in  India,  society  was  shocked  by  such  outrageous  indecency,  and 
the  new-comer  was  never  received.  Presently  the  Bazaar  was 
filled  with  stories  of  violent  Boenes  between  him  and  bis  new 
wife ;  one  night  she  left  him,  never  to  return  again.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  suppose  that  two  such  persona  did  not  keep  up  their 
old  relations  whenever  it  eouid  be  of  service.  Tou  are  of  course 
scarcely  prepared  to  hear  it  siud  that  Mabel  Fraser  is  not  the 
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daughter  of  tbe  first  Mrs.  Alan  Fraaer,  and  that  ahe  was  placed  in  the 
arms  of  the  nurse  by  a  woman  who  took  away  the  innocent  child, 
over  whose  fitte  there  ia  each  a  veil  ? " 

Was  I  in  the  flesh,  listening  to  the  words  of  a  sensible,  repntahle 
conntry  gentleman  in  an  Irish  country-boose  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  1 

"It  ia  not  surprising,  indeed,  Terence  Brady,  if  what  I  tell  yon 
takes  away  your  breath.  Mind  you,  there  is  no  proof ;  bat  I  have 
a  moral  conviction  that  the  poor  child  above  whom  we  call  Mabel, 
was  for  some  inscrutable  purpose  substituted  for  the  child  of 
Mrs.  Fraser  at  Harongabad." 

"  And  why,  then,  do  yon  keep  her  in  yonr  house,  Sir  Denis,  and 
allow  her  to  be  called  Miss  Fraser  f  Pardon  me,  but  I  think  yon 
do  wrong," 

"  If  Bhe  had  gone  back  to  India  she  would  have  aasnredlj  &llen 
into  the  hands  of  that  woman.  It  was  with  great  pleasure — with 
eomethiog  too  of  my  old  feelings  for  her  who  crossed  one's  path 
as  lightning  passes  through  an  oak,  to  leave  its  mark  for  ever — 
I  took  the  girl  to  be  my  niece's  companion — to  be,  in  fact,  my 
second  daughter — out  of  a  wicked  and  awful  future.  And  now 
yoa  know  more  than  all  the  world  beside,  except  three  persons, 
of  a  very  strange  story.  Many  paits  of  the  relations  between 
myself  and  others  in  whom  yon  are  interested  I  paw  over  ;  bat  I 
tell  you  so  much  that  you  may  know  what  an  interest  I  have  in 
you,  and  know  what  I  must  prevent.  And  now  one  word  more. 
I  wish  you  to  pay  heed  to  it,  and  to  take  it  as  I  mean  it,  Tbe 
Desmonds  and  Bradys  have  done  each  other  no  good.  It  is  my 
duty  to  prevent  any  renewal  of  disastrous  alliances.  Ton  nnder- 
fitand  me,  I  see.     Enough.     Ood  bless  you,  and  good-night," 


CHAPTBE    XXX 

THE    FACE    AT    THE    WUTDOW, 

IT  was  daylight  when  Sir  Denis  Desmond  rose  to  leave  my  room. 
When  he  went  forth  there  was  a  darknesa  on  my  soul  which 
no  sunlight  could  clear  away. 

Dr.  Duke  had  come  and  gone  ere  I  was  np  in  the  momiDg. 
He  left  a  general  impreaaion  of  indigestion  behind  bim,  "It  was 
all  liver,"  he  said. 

Sir  Denis  did  not  appear  at  breakfast.  Miss  Butler  and  Oerald 
"ud  I  sal  down  after  prayers  at  the  little  round  table  in  the  study. 
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"  And  what  the  deuce  is  really  the  blatter  with  the  pretty  crea- 
tare  { "  a^ed  Gerald,  with  a  slice  of  tongue  od  hie  fork.  "  My 
man  saya  she  had  b  regular  np-and-down  fight  with  the  Evil  One, 
or  a  borglar,  or  Captain  Boi^  and  that  the  room  is  filled  with 
tokens  oi  a  regular  bruising  match.  And  I  ask  what  is  it  t  Dr. 
Duke  saya  it  was  a  severs  nervous  attack,  the  result  of  indigestion. 
Dr.  Brady  can't  say  what  it  was.  But  why  did  the  dear  young 
lady  knock  all  the  Castle  properties  about  9  If  the  boys  get  hold 
of  the  story  there  can  be  no  convictions  on  fair  days  for  broken 
beads  and  snodriea.  It  will  all  be  nerroua  attacks  and  indigestion. 
Why,  yoo  both  look  as  if  yon  had  been  out  with  the  witches  ! 
Yon  are  as  white  as  a  snowdrop,  my  fiur  couEdn ;  and  the  Doctor 
has  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  been  on  a  broomstick  all  night. 
And  do  yon  know,"  he  continued,  more  serionsly,  "  I  had  my 
adventure  too  last  night.  It  is  really  quite  delightful  nowadays 
to  find  a  honse  with  a  little  sensation  in  it,  when  there's  no  Cock 
Lane  ghost,  and  no  haunted  mansion  in  Fleet  Street." 

"  Indeed,  cousin  !  "  said  Mary  ;  "  I  suppose  you  had  some  diffi- 
eolty  in  finding  your  way  back  to  yonr  room  from  that  little  cft"re 
which  my;  uncle  condemns  all  smokers  to  inhabit  whilst  they 
are  enjoying  themselves  "i " 

"Well,  it  was  not  exactly  that,  bat  it  arose  ont  of  the  cave 
question  nevertheless.  Yon  are  quite  right  in  abusing  that 
frightful  coal-cellar,  cousin  Mary,  and  you  and  I  must  agitate  for 
a  reform.  A  bos  la  bastille  I  I  was  choking  there,  and  so  I  told 
tbat  old  mummy  to  let  me  out  into  the  garden.  As  the  night  was 
fine,  I  trotted  up  and  down  along  the  tiled  path,  as  happy  as  a  man 
vith  a  peaoeful  conscience  and  a  good  cigar  could  be,  till  my  weed 
was  done,  and  then  I  turned  to  go  in.  As  I  reached  the  door, 
which  had  been  left  ajar,  the  dogs  were  barking  tremendously  in 
the  enter  yard  ;  I  thought  the  doctor  had  come.  I  had  told  the  old 
man  not  to  at  up,  and  was  putting  up  bars  and  bolts  as  I  promised 
him,  when  I  saw,  just  at  the  grated  window  by  the  side  of  the  door, 
a  pur  of  great  big  eyes  looking  in  at  me." 

"  Eyes  !  eonaiQ  Gerald — what  eyes  1 " 

"Ah,  that's  the  question.  Wot  yours,  cousin  Mary,  1  can 
swear — nor  Miss  Eraser's,  though,  'pon  my  hononr,  they  were  like 
het&  I  unbolted  the  door  and  popped  out  in  an  instant ; — my 
candle  went  oat  too, — but  I  heard  the  boards  at  the  doorstep 
creak,  and  I  thought  I  oould  make  ont  a  figure  in  the  dark — 
ran  straight  on— hit  my  fitoe  against  a  wall,  and  gave  up  my 
ghost" 

"But  surely,  Gerald,  yon  are  joking) "  asked  Maty,  in  some 
alwTQ.      "You   must   tell  my   uncle  of  this  apparition.      The 
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cotmtiy  ia  very  mnch  diBtoibed,  and  this  ongbt  to  be  looked 

"The  taeei  It  was  a  pretty  one.  like  Miss  Fntser's,  toot 
The  old  black  fellow,  who  was  up  in  spite  of  mj  orders,  co<^y 
said  it  was  the  house  dog,  which  is  in  the  habit,  he  sajs,  of  putting 
its  nose  to  the  window  and  scratching  to  get  in.  If  so,  the  hense 
dog  has  very  fine  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  very  white  skin,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  Are  you  serious,  cousin  Gerald  ) "  urged  Mary,  very  gravely. 

"  Not  at  all,  hut  very  truthful,  my  dear  coz,"  quoth  Gerald, 
tapping  an  egg.  "  'Fon  my  word !  It  is  so  very  jolly  to  find 
something  out  of  the  common,  and  Pm  in  love  with  this  place 
already — not  to  say  a  word  of  all  that  it  inherits.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  all.  Doctor )  Have  you  seen — Hullo,  Doctor  ! " — he 
stopped  tapping,  and  laid  down  his  egg-cnp  suddenly — "  why, 
there  again  J  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  having  two  bad  nights 
with  the  ghosts.     Do  you  see  one  now  1 " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Terence,"  added  Misa  Butler.  "  You  have 
a  moat  uncanny  aspect  this  morning  1  We  really  are  objects  for 
compassion  1  Uncle  Denis  is  not  very  well ;  Mabel  Fraser  is  only 
just  becoming  a  sensible  creature  ;  you,  Gerald,  have  been  fright- 
ened by  an  owl,  and  Terence — Dr.  Brady  I  mean — looks  as  much 
alarmed  as  he  did  the  day  I  gave  him  a  scolding  for  telling  a  fib  1 
What  can  it  all  mean ! " 

"  It  means  all  sorts  of  fun.  I  am  quite  in  good  spirits  for  the 
first  time  since  I  came  to  my  own — my  native  land,  r  Ghosts,  and 
myBteties,  and  rebels !  Smugglers,  and  witches,  and  fiunting 
damsels  1  And,  talking  of  rebels,  what  a  pretty  girl  that  rebel's 
sister  in  you  drove  through  Kilmoyle.  Had  Aie  been  Flora 
Mclvor,  withering  a  Hanoverian  of  the  day  with  a  glance,  she 
oould  not  have  looked  more  haughtily  at  me.  I  almost  regretted 
you  were  good  enough  to  make  her  conscious  of  my  existence." 

"  Coumn  Qerald,  if  you  only  knew  how  much  Rose  Frendergaat 

has  suffered,  you  would  pity  her  from  the  bottom  of  your  hMtt. 

She  wUl  leave  ns  very  soon  for  America  ;  and,  if  ever  goodness  of 

BOol  and  the  disposition  of  an  angel  deserve  happiness  in  this  world, 

I    she  will  £nd  ib" 

"  Ton  my  word,  cousin,  I  hope  so  for  the  sake  of  your  friend — 
even  in  America.  If  a  scornful  beauty  can  deserve  a  good  hnsbaod, 
and  if  Misa  Frendergast  thinks  she  can  share  her  goodneaa  with  any 
kind  fellow,  I  trust  she  may  meet  some  one  worthy  of  her  in  the 
New  World !  Doctor,  it  is  time  for  ns  to  set  out  for  Eilmoyle, 
unless  yoa  are  quite  indifierent  to  the  safety  of  the  'Bengal 
Tigers.' " 
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I  had  not  cloMd  mf  eyes  all  night.  I  turned  a,ud  tossed  in 
agOD/  of  mind  for  weuy  hourn.  That  I  was  connected  somehow 
or  odiar  with  the  Desmonds,  I  knew  ;  bat  the  revelation  mads  to 
me,  b;  6ir  Bents  last  night  was  all  but  incredible.  And  then  the 
muooiu  words  as  he  parted.  Had  he  penetrated  mj  aecret 
thooghtsT — nctv-,  the  veiy  fancies  which  came  unbidden  as  dreams, 
sud  which  in  ever;  consdous  moment  I  chased  awajr  t  Did  I 
vear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve,  for  every  daw  to  peck  at  i  If  he 
BiiBpected  me,  did  not  Mary  Butler  suspect  me  too  1  Must  she 
not  know  that  I  was  guilty  of  loving  her  ]  And  if  she  did,  how 
dnadfol  was  the  punishment  of  her  calm  indifference  I  I  was 
*n)lh  that  Sir  Denis  Desmond  should  dare  to  warn  me,  as  if  I 
vere  a  base  schemer  or  sordid  plotter.  The  poorest  wretch  that 
mvlg  can  love  whom  he  lists,  and,  if  love  wills  it,  he  cannot  if  he 
Tould  be  free.  I  would  execute  a  solemn  act,  renouncing  every 
c^aim,  in  any  posnble  way,  to  the  remotest  benefit  from  these 
accursed  estates.  Sir  Denis  might  probe  :  he  should  not  find  the 
vonnd  though  he  killed  me.  I  would  take  away  every  pretext  for 
Ilia  jealousy  of  my  purposes,  and,  if  legal  forms  could  doit,  I  would 
cat  off  every  interest  that  could  come  to  me,  if  every  Desmond 
"ere  dead  to-morrow,  in  those  beggarly  acres.  I  would  speak  to 
Mary  Butler  of  the  unworthy  mispiciona  of  her  uncle,  and  theo,  if 
1  aav  she  pitied  me,  promise  that  I  would  never  see  her  again.  I 
would  tell  her  the  sad  tale  of  my  love  j  I  would  aak  her  foi^ive- 
atm,  and  fly  for  ever  from  her  sight.  Poor  wretch !  When 
monuiig  came  I  knew  I  was  too  weak  to  do  aught  but  love  on  in 
ideiioe,  and  to  keep  my  secret  hogged  close  to  my  heart.  I  was  in 
a  tsverie  aU.  during  break&st.  The  strange  illness  of  Miss  Frsser — 
tiw  voices  when  she  was  alone — the  confusion  in  her  room — -the  open 
window — her  frenzied  alarm — her  words  to  me — and  those  awliil 
ejes — "like  hers,"  he  said — there  was  something  here  again  full  of 
rague  terror  to  me.  I  could  not  at  all  account  for  my  apprehen- 
Bons,  or  define  them.  It  may  be  imagined,  indeed,  that  by  this 
tune  I  had  ceased  to  try  to  account  for  anything  which  happened 
to  myself  or  to  those  around  me.  Sir  Denis's  revelation  was  the 
Uit  mark  of  confideuoe  I  expected  from  such  a  man,  and  the 
purport  of  it  was  certunly  as  curious  as  any  stoiy  well  could  be. 
I  gave  np  askicg  myself  why  he  or  any  one  else  <Ud  or  siud  any- 
thing,  simply  because  I  never  could  get  an  answer.  It  was  "  in 
the  fitness  of  things,"  as  poor  Sir  Bichard  used  to  say,  that  I  should 
be  made  the  sport  of  other  people's  caprices,  or  antipathies,  or 
likings,  and  I  was  about  becoming  proud  of  the  trouble  Fate  was 
taking  to  vex  me  for  ever,  and  discovering  in  my  pride  some 
panacea  for  her  persecutions.     And,  after  all,  what  did  it  come  to  ' 
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I  was  aoaod  in  wind  and  limb — not  so  Bure  kboat  tbe  head  ;  I  waa 
yoang  and  ftotire  ;  there  vna  enough  to  be  got  out  of  mj  profesnos 
to  live  on.  I  hod  a  very  remarkable  mother,  as  it  seemed  to  me ; 
bat  ahe  had  not  taken  the  troable  of  writing  to  me  for  a  long  tune. 
She  was  aware  it  led  to  no  good,  and,  if  she  knew  of  mj  meeting 
with  Cdonel  Fraeer,  had  made  np  her  mind  there  yould  be  no« 
lees  use  in  trying  to  turn  me  to  any  profitable  account  than  ever. 
As  to  Sir  Denis's  intimation  that  I  was,  however  remotely,  in- 
terested in  the  succession  to  Kilmoyle,  I  felt  at  last  no  emotion ; 
indeed,  I  could  not  understand  it,  or  bring  the  notion  home  to  my 
thoughts.  Then  Mary  Butler,  I  argued,  had  not  the  unallest  lore 
for  me,  or  suspicios  (rf^  my  regard  for  her.  Her  frankness,  her 
perfect  ease  and  freedom,  when  I  was  all  reserve  and  awkwardnen, 
her  placid  look  and  open  smile  when  we  met,  quite  satisfied  me 
that  Mary  Butler  had  no  other  feeling  than  that  which  animated 
her  to  deliver  me  some  lectures,  in  years  gone  by,  on  my  juvenile 
delinqueDoiee. 

There  are  times  when  a  man  can  shake  off  the  influence  of  hia 
master-passion  and  persuade  himself  it  does  not  exist  at  alL  Tbe 
st^  hard  hit  with  the  fatal  lead  will  bouad  away,  so  that  tbe 
stalker  shall  have  no  saspioion  of  the  success  of  his  urn,  will  halt 
to  look  round,  and  then  run  on  till,  all  suddenly,  it  fiilla — never 
to  rise  again.  Can  the  poor  creature  ever  believe  in  its  ooorw 
that  the  shock  of  the  wound  was  but  momentary,  and  that  the 
dull  pain,  posnng  away,  will  oome  back  do  more  )  I  felt  for  tva 
or  three  whole  minutes  that  I  was  very  supremely  indifierait 
about  Miss  Mary  Butler.  Wasn't  that  eldest  Mists  Cloohetonr  a 
ntuob  finer  girl !  Am  I  quite  eare  Miss  Casey  did  not  give  my 
hand  a  little  squeeze  as  I  led  her  to  the  carriage  I  There  «sa 
no  oomparison  between  Miss  Batler  and  Miss  Fraser  in  com- 
plexion aud  htur.  In  fact,  I  say,  as  I  am  about  going  off  to 
Barrack,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  there  is  a  trace  of  my  boyiali 
passion  for  the  young  lady  who  has  evidently  made  np  her  mind 
to  be  Mrs.  Qerald  Desmond.  As  to  Miss  Fraser,  what  matten  it 
to  me  who  she  is  I  She  ie  a  friend  of  Mi<a  Butler,  the  daughter 
of  that  man  who  woe  in  league  with  my  mother,  and  who  ha 
betaken  himself  off,  never  to  trouble  me  again.  If  she  be  not  his 
daughter,  what  matters  it !  Her  illness  1— She  had,  Dr.  Duke 
says,  "an  attack  of  indigestion."  So  had  Sir  Denis  Desmond 
when  he  ca^ne  in  and  kept  me  up  with  his  meandering  narrativa 
Indians  are  very  maob  subject  to  it 

And  ao,  as  Gerald  Desmond,  pufling  bis  cigar,  walked  on  witii 
me  by  the  short  cuts  which  I  knew  so  well  towaiiis  tbe  town,  and 
'»ttled  away  about  himself  and  the  world  frhich  he  was  good 
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ewM^  to  permit  to  revolye  aronnd  him,  I  8DTij;ht  to  persuade 
mjtdf  that  I  coold  control  my  own  destiny  and  direot  mj  oonrse 
at  mj  own  free  will  through  the  atormy  aea  on  which  I  yns 
lumched — "  a  prey  to  fortune." 

Major  BagalMw  was  in  a  state  of  intense  commanding-officeriBm 
*ben  we  presented  ourselves  in  Barrack.  Orders  had  just  come 
in  for  the  march  of  the  mnch-voxed  Tigerg  to  Baliybottle  and 
Sramn^lass,  with  the  exception  of  one  company — Desmond's,  of 
coune — which  was  to  be  left  at  Kilmoyle.  Bagshaw  was  per- 
fectly convinoed  that  there  resided  in  some  crypt  at  the  Horse 
Qa&rda  a  secret  but  powerful  enemy,  whose  whole  time  was  passed 
in  devising  plana  to  thwart  and  ruin  him  ;  and  he  rarely  read 
even  the  most  innocent  document  without  detecting  in  it  some 
fell  pnrpaee  of  his  foe. 

"  Just  see  how  I'm  treated  again,  Desmond  !  Like  your  uncle 
amsnngly !  Nice  part  of  the  country.  Lord  MuUinahone  de- 
ii^tfid — Lord  Bellbrook  charming;  the  only  nice  quarters  Tve 
Men  in,  I  swear,  since  I  left  Corfu.  And  now  that  confounded 
tascal  is  at  me  again  !  Well !  Some  day  I'll  be  even  with  him. 
Some  day  I  or  my  name  is  not  Emilius  Bagshaw." 

Tbe  Evil  One,  however,  was  to  have  his  way  for  the  present, 
and  of  coarse  I  was  to  leave  Eilmoyle  with  the  head-quarters ; 
Int  I  was  in  ench  a  state  of  mind  that  it  realty  would  not  have 
csnsed  me  macfa,  if  any,  uneasiness  to  hear  we  were  ordered  to  the 
NorlJt  Pole,  or  tbe  FaJkland  Islands,  or  Terra  del  Fuego. 


CHAPTER   XXSI. 

THS  CAUC  BETOaa  THE  mTOKH. 

A  COUPLE  of  days  aflier  our  arrival,  when  I  had  visited  my 
nek  and  felt  whisky  pulses  and  examined  tongues,  and  had 
established  a  proper  equation  between  my  conscience  and  the 
engencies  of  tJ)e  service,  as  represented  by  Major  Bf^;ahaw,  and 
tbe  "  Moroing  State,"  I  aat  dovm  to  write  an  account  of  every- 
thing that  had  occurred  einoe  my  last  epistle  to  Mr.  Bates,  who 
was  enjoying  his  esile  with  Major  Tambnll  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon 
in  fierce  encounters  of  chess  and  protracted  dominoes. 

I  bad  JDst  finished  the  letter  when  my  servant  came  in  to  say 
Sir  Denifl  Desmond  wished  to  see  me.  On  going  out  into  the 
'arrack-yard,  whore  he  was  smoking  his  cheroot  and  -walking  up 
and  down  with  an  abstracted  air,  he  shook  me  by  the  hand  with 
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A  cwrdialitf  not  quite  cliaraot«rietic,  and  taking  me  hj  tho  arm  aa 
soon  as  he  bad  aacertained  I  waa  froe,  mid  he  wished  to  have  a 
few  words  with  me  qnietly,  in  continoation  of  the  oonveTsation  we 
had  had  at  the  Castle. 

"  Yon  are  ver;  young,  bat  an  old  fellow  sometimee  seeks 
support  in  the  vigoions  immaturity  which  is  growiDg  into  life 
and  action.  Yon  nndeistand  why  I  have  an  interest  in  yon,  and 
perhaps  there  may  be  groouds  for  even  closer  confidence  between 
us  by-and<by." 

What  could  Sir  Denis  imply  by  these  words  1  I  commnned 
with  myself  as  be  went  od,  talldng  of  nothing  in  particular.  Hiss 
Fraser  was  quite  herself  again :  he  hoped  she  would  appear  at 
dinoer ;  there  was  only  a  small  paj-ty  indeed — Qerald  and  Miss 
Butler,  Miss  Fraser,  and  myselfl  "  My  nieoe  has  persuaded,  much 
against  her  will,  a  faToorite  acqnaintance,  a  Miss  Prendergaot,  to 
come  over  to  us.  She  is  leaving  for  America  in  a  few  days,  and  as 
-we  are  going  np  to  Dublin  shortly,  she  has  conaented  to  come.  A 
girlish  whim  of  M^ry !  The  sister  of  a  rascally  rebel  and  an 
outlaw,  whom  I  have  no  wish  to  see  inside  my  doors." 

"  Miss  Prendergaat  is  of  a  very  old  and  honourable  family,"  I 
began.  "  She  is  sister  of  that  unfortunate  Maurice  who  was  my 
schoolfellow;  but,  rebel  as  he  was,  remember,  Sir  Denis,  how 
young  he  is,  and,  believe  me,  with  all  hia  &ult8,  he  was  a  genUemao 
and  a  man  of  honour.     His  uster  b  much  to  be  pitied." 

Sir  Denis  made  no  remark  for  a  moment  or  two ;  I  ooold  aae 
he  was  not  pleased  with  what  I  said.  After  a  little  he  drew 
himself  up,  and  stopped  short  in  our  walk. 

"  Let  me  give  yon  advice  this  time,  ere  I  aak  for  yours  by-and- 
by.  Sympathy  for  treason  is  dangerous,  because  it  is  a  poiaon 
which  spreads  and  works  under  the  guise  of  sympathy  and  pity. 
You  speiak  of  honour  and  of  hononrable  families  ;  but  I  tell  yon, 
treason  is  a  tunt  in  the  blood  which  destroys  all  honour.  It  ia 
this  feeble  Bentiment^l  dallying  with  conspiracy  and  rebeUuHB 
which  weakens  all  authority  of  law,  upsets  order,  and  foatets 
the  deadly  disease  of  chronic  disaffection.  I  warn  you  against 
indulging  in  it  These  songs  and  ballads  and  stories,  old  and  new, 
which  appeal  to  our  feelings  and  move  compassion,  are  miscbievtHia 
— bad  in  any  country  which  needs  all  its  energies  for  actual  vark 
to  keep  it  alive, — Eattd  among  snch  a  race  as  our  peasantry." 

"  But  think  of  Cavalier  songs  and  Roundhead  canticles,  8h 
Denis  I  Think  of  IJllibnlero  I  And  the  Jacobite  ballads  !  They 
do  no  harm  now,  thongb  they  were  once  powerful  among  the 
people." 

"ITo  harm  !     I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  retorted  Sir  Denies  t» 
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nmii^  bis  oonTBe.  "  If  there  irere  a  canae  to  be  nng  for, 
'  Idilibnlero '  wonld  be  misohieroua  to-morrow.  I  would  dift- 
eouTftge  all  these  alluflions  to  the  rebellionfl  and  the  old  aavagerf 
of  this  island — prohibit  them,  if  needs  were,  hj  law,  till  the 
eril  spirit  wu  dead,  and  Efympathetio  ballads  and  songs  were 
merely  antiquarian  amusements.  Yon  will  baj,  that  would  be  to 
let  OB  the  KoBuan  acts  in  Poland.  Be  it  ea  Poland  will  won 
CMBB  to  gWe  tronble  to  Bassia,  and  wonld  have  oeued  ere  this 
but  for  foreign  support  and  hopes  nused  abroad.  Bat,"  o<mtiniud 
SirDuu^  '>  I  wish  to  speak  to  joa  b^ore  we  meet  at  dinner,  about 
1  mj  different  subject.  I  want  to  hear  how  you  became  ao- 
qnuiUed  with  Colonel  Fraser  and  his  daughter  1 " 

The  Baronet  slackened  his  pace.  I  told  him  of  Colonel  Fraeer's 
'niit  to  my  chambers — the  dinner — the  oocurrenoe  which  followed, 
ud  his  departure  without  seeing  me  when  I  was  in  jeopardy  in 
Dablin. 

"He  never  mentioned,  did  he,  what  was  his  object  in  coming 
to  Ireland ) " 

"  Nerer,  Bir  Denis.  He  spoke  as  if  he  had  come  over  to  see 
the  country — to  visit  some  firiends,  without  any  other  object.'' 

"Bat  it  was  not  the  &ot.  Alan  Fraser  is  not  a  man  who 
vonld  go  oat  of  his  way  one  half-mile  to  look  at  the  fairest 
iuidaoape  on  esrtb,  or  who  would  move  a  foot  to  visit  a  friend, 
onleea  he  bad  an  object  in  it.  Well  I  What  did  yon  think 
ofbiml" 

"  Sir  Dmis,  I  did  not  like'him.  How  could  II  The  moment 
he  mentioned  his  name  I  knew  the  man.  It  was  the  name  which 
■{^wared  in  the  letters  from  India  which  my  gnind&ther  got  long 
ago;  and  never  would  I  have  gone  to  the  hotel  but  that  I  was 
K  auzionB  to  learn  about — you  understand  what,  Sir  Denis,  He 
tried  to  deceive  me,  but  I  let  him  see  I  knew  all. 

"Believe  nothing  he  told  yon.  Thank  your  good  fortune  that 
be  did  not  dose  round  on  you,  and  pray  that  your  paths  may 
sever  cross  again.  It  is  the  beet  thing  for  you  to  wish.  You 
vent  to  sup  with  this  Frendergast,  where  you  met  the  Indian 
Bcatom  who  was  hanging  about  Fraser — then  you  are  waylaid 
ecming  home — see  Fraser  leaving  a  gombling-honsa — the  most 
likely  thing  in  the  world — and  next  morning  bear  he  was  assailed, 
probably  by  the  ruffians  who  pursued  yon.  There  is  something 
beneath  that  which  I  cannot  make  out  And  Miss  Fraser — any- 
thing of  her  » "* 

"  I  only  saw  her  the  evening  I  dined  with  them,  when  I  was 
•tnx^  with  the  likeness  to  some  one — you  know  who — in  a  picture 
n  onr  boose  at  home — a  mmrvellons  likeness.     And  then,  again, 
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when  I  called  to  inqnire  after  the  Colonel.  That  foolkh  duel 
followed  close  on  the  other  events  oi  which  I  am  speskiii^  and 
they  left  Dublin  whilst  the  tmls  were  going  on." 

"  You  never  saw  Miss  Eraser  sinee  1 " 

"  Never  till  I  saw  her  in  the  carriage  when  we  arrirei  in  Eil- 
moyle," 

"  When  did  you.  last  hear  from  yonr  mother  t " 

"  Ob,  'tig  a  long  time  now.     She  wrote  me  a  very  ) 
letter  and  I  took  no  notice  of  it^  but  she  has  had  comi 
tions  tbioDgh  her  lawyers  with  Mr.  Batea     I  believe  he  takes  no 
notice  of  them  either." 

"  Did  she  in  any  of  hec  letters  erer  mentiea  Min  Frascv's  name 
to  you ) " 

"  No,  Sir  Denis." 

"  And  this  picture  of  whiuh  you  spoke  1  You  say  it  is  a  por- 
trait of  yonr  mother,  and  that  it  is  very  like  Miss  Fraser  I " 

"  Aa  X  said,  murvellous.  It  is  in  the  old  boose  close  at  band 
now.  I  have  not  seen  it  for  many  a  day.  If  yon  wonld  like  to 
judge  for  yourself,  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Oonsidine,  the  tenant  would 
have  no  objectioB  to  our  looking  at  it — shall  we  go  }" 

"  A  capital  idea.     Let  ns  do  ao,  by  all  meana" 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  were  at  the  door  of  Lot^h-na-Cam. 
Sir  Denis  looked  with  interest  at  the  rnined  house.  "  A  qnarter 
of  a  century  and  more,"  he  said,  '.'  makes  a  i^ange.  If  the  walls 
had  eyes,  they  wonld  peroeive  as  much  in  me." 

The  barefooted  maiden  who  took  in  my  name  to  Mr&  Considine, 
with  a  request  that  she  woold  permit  me  to  pay  her  a  viot,  and 
to  look  over  the  old  place,  retimed  with  her  miatrese's  message 
that  I  was  at  home  in  Longh-Da-Oana,  but  that  she  hoped  I  wonld 
excuse  her  meeting  ns,  as  she  was  ill  in  bed.  "  And  so  she  i^ 
poor  lady,  and  mighty  bad,  too  !  Miss  Butler  and  Miss  Boss — 
Qod  bless  them  ! — just  keeps  the  life  in  ber." 

I  led  the  way  to  the  weltknown  room,  opraed  the  door — 
"  Heavens,  it's  not  there  !  "  I  exclaimed  in  much  snrpriae — "it^s 
gone~-the  plotnre's  gooa" 

The  frame  was  empty.  It  hong  disoolonred  and  wom-eateTi 
on  the  wall. 

"  There  niver  was  anything  there,  sir,"  said  the  maid,  "  ezcepl: 
what  you  see,  since  Tve  been  here,  and  that's  two  years  erane 
Candlemas-day." 

"  But  there's  another,"  I  interrupted,  "a  picture  of  a  lady  with 
fair  hair  twd  a  leopard  beude  her--4t  hung  in  the  back  bed-room 
opposite  the  lauding  at  the  top  of  the  staira." 

"  That's  Mrs.  Considine's  room,  mx:     There's  no  wmA  pivtnre 
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tbere.  But  there's  a  frame  empty  like  that,  onlf  brighter  a  biL 
They're  just  oe  I  always  seen  them." 

"Will  you  go  up  and  ask  Mrs.  Considine,  witb  my  complimento, 
if  she  knows  what  beoame  of  the  two  pictures  of  ladies  which 
were  in  these  Irames  when  she  came  to  Lough-sa-Carra  t " 

It  vas  some  little  time  ere  the  maid  returned.  "  I  was  waiting 
till  the  misauB  could  find  the  paper  in  her  deshk,  She  say^  sir, 
if  youll  read  it  you'll  see  how  it  is." 

I  opened  a  folded  letter  addressed  to  "  Mrs.  Ooiwidine,  Loogh- 
svCarra,"  and  read  : — 

"Dahlio,  March  let,  18— ,  Dominick  Street. 
"  Dbab  Mjldau, — Aa  I  am  derirons  of  removing  the  portrait  of 
Mn.  Btady  and  the  copy  thereof  on  behalf  of  my  ward  and  client, 
I  beg  you  will  permit  the  bearer  to  have  them  on  production  of  this 
letter,  which  will  be  a  receipt  for  the  same  to  be  annexed  to  yonr 
copy  of  the  inventory.  X  trust  to  hear  better  reports  of  the 
brming,  and  that  your  son  may  find  it  moie  to  his  taste  to  assist 
yen  in  ttmiing  the  lease  to  good  account.  I  shall  write  fully  on 
bnsiQeas  very  soon,  and  beg  you  to  believe  me,  dear  madam,  yom* 
bithful  serrant,  "  J.  Bates." 

"  Why,  that  is  most  extraordinary !  I  jiever  heard  of  the 
{Hctarea  being  taken  before  1 " 

"And  the  missna  told  me  to  say  to  your  honour,  the  gentleman 
that  came  took  tbem  sway  with  him  in  a  roll,  and  went  ofi*  straight 
from  the  house  with  them.  You'll  see  when  it  was  by  the  date  of 
the  letter,  for  it  was  thi'ee  days  after  it  he  came,  Mrs.  Considine 
Mfs,  and  she  says  she  hopes  it's  all  right." 

"Is  it  in  Mr,  Bates'  handwriting  t  "  inquired  Sir  Denis.  "Just 
see." 

"  It  is  very  like  it.  And  yet  I  think  I  see  a  difference  too.  The 
date  is  oddly  enough  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Bates  and  I  were 
in  constant  communication  about  my  miserable  trial." 

"Abont  the  time,  then,  that  Colonel  !Fraser  was  in  Ireland,  and 
nude  his  tonr,"  observed  Sir  Denis.  "  It's  not  at  all  odd- — at 
least  I  think  I  can  understand  it — and  I'm  inclined  to  bet  that 
when  you  hear  from  Mr.  Bates,  he  tells  you  he  never  wrote  that 
letter.     Let  us  go," 

Sir  Denis  Desmond  and  Terence  Brady  walked  down  the  old 
avenue  in  silence — at  least  he  did  not  speak  to  me  nor  did  I  to 
him  ;  but  as  he  went  along  at  his  own  quick  rate,  he  muttered  to 
huntelf  at  times,  and  now  and  then  brc^e  into  excteroations  in  a 
ItDgoage  I  oonld  not  understand.    Kot  a  word  passed,  between  us 
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till  we  nearly  reached  the  old  bridge,  and  th«n  I  reminded  him 
that  I  had  duty  at  the  Barrack  before  dinner,  and  that  my  way  lay 
to  the  right  of  the  main  road. 

"  I  forgot  the  principal  object  of  my  visit  to  yon,  bnt  ire  can 
have  a  few  minatea  after  dinner ;  and  I  have  leave  for  Oerald  and 
yon  to  sleep  at  the  Castle.  It  is  connected  with  the  subject  I 
have  already  mentioned,  bnt  as  yon  are  going  so  soon  it  will  be 
necessary  to  be  more  ezplioit.  Yon  will  see  a  good  deal  of  mj 
nephew,  and  yoa  can  form  an  opinion  about  him  which  I  shall  aak 
you  for  presently.  I  am  snre  I  can  depend  on  you,  Qood  day, 
Terence,  as  I  venture  to  call  yon." 

I  was  ao  deep  in  thought  that  I  did  not  notice  a  man  who  wa^ 
<^ose  behind  me  till  he  spoke.  "  Heaven  bless  your  honour  !  And 
Gonld  you  come  to  Ooolbawn  to  see  the  poor  old  fiUher  that  says 
he'll  die  happy  if  he  claps  eyes  on  yon  1 " 

"  Oh  !  good  day,  Matarthy.  How  &r  is  it  then  to  Coolbawn  1 
I  shoold  like  to  see  the  old  man  if  I  can." 

"  Troth,  and  it's  not  an  hour  for  yon,  sir." 

"  An  honr  I  And  an  honr  back  [  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  tear 
I  can't  do  it     It's  too  late  now." 

The  man  seemed  disappointed.  "And  the  ridgment's  ordered 
off,  I'm  tould  I  There's  more  than  the  ould  man  would  be  glad  to 
see  you  if  you'd  come.     Do,  Mr.  Terence,  if  yon  can — do  come.* 

"  More  1  What  do  you  mean  by  more  )  I  don't  understand 
you." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  your  honour  if  yon  liked  I  might  be  able  to  tell 
you  something  of  Mr.  Maurice — of  Manrioe  Frmdergast,  your 
tme  friend  t " 

"  Well,  you  can  tell  me  now,  Macarthy,  It  is  too  late  to  go  to 
Coolbawn,  and  I  most  wait  for  another  day." 

"  Would  your  honour  care  to  see  any  one  who  has  seen  Mr. 
Maurice  quite  lately  1 " 

"I  should  like  to  bear  good  news  of  him,  for  old  times'  sake, 
from  any  one." 

"  IJsten,  your  honour.  I  know  a  man  who  saw  him  not  long 
ago,  and  I  could  show  that  man  to  yon  in  a  minute." 

"  Well,  and  where  is  he  1 " 

The  fdlow  looked  round  quickly,  with  his  6nger  touched  his 
left  breast,  and  said,  "  Here  he  is,  Mr.  Terenoe  I " 

"Yottl  And  where  have  you  seen  himl  Not  in  Ireland! 
Why,  be  is  in  danger  of  his  life.  Doq'e  you  know  he  is  aa 
outUw  J  " 

"  Ooh  and  och  I  an  outlaw  maybe  I     And  what  would  most  of 

be  if  the  truth  was  known,  Mr.  Terence  1    Shnre,  them  that  bss 
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nothiDg  to  do  with  the  law  bat  breakiog  it,  needn't  mind  much 
what  them  tL&t  makes  the  law  calls  them,  as  long  as  thejr  don't 
corns  uoder  it !  I  didn't  say  where  I  saw  him,  and  if  you  don't 
flare  to  know  I'll  tell  you  it  was  in  Amerikay,  Good  erening  to 
;oar  honour.  I'll  teU  Mr.  Maurice  the  next  time  I  lay  eyes  on 
hioi  bow  sorry  you  were  you  couldn't  spare  time  to  go  out  to 
Coolbawn." 

There  was  a  aupprosaed  inBolence  in  the  fellow's  air  which  an- 
Dof  ed  m^  and  ere  I  recovered  my  temper  and  wished  to  ask  after 
the  nnfortonate  exile,  the  man  had  tamed  up  a  lane  and  was 
gone. 

When  I  reached  the  Barrack,  the  whole  effective  force  of  the 
officere,  headed  by  the  M^or,  were  preparing  for  their  expedition 
to  Lord  Bellbrook'a.  On]y  Desmond  and  myself  were  to  dine  at 
the  Castl& 

There  was  just  time  to  send  off  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Bates  con- 
cenung  the  removal  of  the  pictures,  before  Qerald's  Toioe  sam- 
moned  me  to  "come  along."  Something  had  qnite  put  him  oat, 
and  as  he  gave  the  reins  to  me,  with  a  request  that  I  would  driTe, 
hi  hand  trembled.  He  was  silent  and  moody,  eyeing  me  askance, 
tmd  scarcely  noticing  the  attempts  I  soon  abuidoned  to  rouBe  him 
into  conTeraatton. 

In  the  drawing-room  we  found  Sir  I>enia,  Mary,  and  Miss 
Fnaer,  The  latter  was  a  little  pale  ;  she  sought  to  appear  per- 
fectly composed,  bat  there  was  a  qnivering  of  the  lip  and  drooping 
of  the  eyelid  as  I  entered  which  could  not  be  repressed.  Mary 
wse  graver  than  usual,  but  gravity  became  her  as  much  as  gaiety ; 
and  in  whatever  mood  she  might  be,  she  was  best. 

"Have  yon  read  the  papers,  Qerald  1  The  news  looks  warlike," 
observed  Sir  Denis,  at  cUnner.  "  If  Russia  does  not  give  way,  w« 
mast  see  Turkey  dismembered,  or  fight-"  Sir  Denis,  like  most 
Indians,  was  a  Bussophobist.  "  If  we  allow  the  Czar  to  carry  his 
pwnt,  we  lose  our  hold  on  onr  Eastern  empire." 

"  I  declare,  uncle,  without  the  least  dUreapect  to  you,  I  don't 
think  that  would  very  much  matter,"  said  Gerald  ;  "  but  I  own  I 
shoold  like  a  little  active  service." 

"And  so  should  I,"  exclumed  I.  "Active  service  above  (dl 
things." 

"  Tour  active  service,  my  good  doctor  1 "  remarked  Gerald,  with 
a  contemptnons  air.  "  I  don't  see  sanck  fan  in  tJiat  I  What  on 
earth  can  a  doctor  find  to  like  in  war  t  To  ba  sure,  there  will  be 
work  for  him  to  do  ;  but  such  work  1     Chaoun  A  «o»  ffO<lt" 

"  Do  you  know,  Gerald,"  said  Sir  Denis,  "  I  have  seen  something 
of  war  in  onr  Indian  fashion,  and  have  been  with  men  in  great 
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peril  and  under  severe  trUb,  and  two  or  three  of  the  brarmt  men 
I  ever  met — really  brave,  for  tbey  had  no  excitement  to  carry 
them  throagh  the  danger — were  enrgeonB." 

I  WAS  burning  with  anger,  for  I  twisted  Gerald's  words  into  a 
oovert  inainnation ;  and  Maiy,  who  probably  goessed  what  wae 
pasaing  in  my  mind,  broke  in  with  her  clear  voice,  "  It  seems  to 
na  poor  women  that  yon  do  yonrselves  injuitice  Bometimea  Is  it 
not  so,  Uncle  Denii  1  You  say  of  one  set  of  men,  '  they  are  brave,' 
of  another  '  they  are  not  brave.'  And  if  we  ask  why,  we  find  it  is 
because  the  firrt  wear,  and  that  the  others  do  Dot,  a  certain  sort  of 
clothea  We  would  like  to  think  courage  was  a  common  quality 
of  men,  and  it  is  disconcerting  to  hear  you  speak  as  if  it  vere  ex- 
ceptional, and  depended  on  the  profession  a  man  is  in.  Why 
idioold  not  Mr,  Brady  like  a  campaign  as  well  as  Captain 
Desmond. 

"  My  dear  Maty,"  interrupted  Sir  Denis,  "  you  are  on  dangerona 
ground.  Courage  is  about  as  evenly  distributed  among  men  sa 
tiie  power  of  reasoning  is  among  women.  Bat  there  are  many 
kinds  of  oouraga  There  is  physical  oonr^e,  of  which  there  are 
varions  kinds — snob  aa  an  active  spirit  of  aggression  gainst  dea^ 
and  opposition  to  danger  for  the  sake  of  if^  a  contempt  of  peril, 
and  a  scorn  for  life  itaelE  That  is  rare — I  believe  'veiy  rare. 
Fortunately  it  is  so,  for  man's  paamons  would  render  the  world  too 
horrible  if  it  were  otherwise.  K  one  man  determined  to  kill 
another,  and  took  no  heed  to  his  own  life,  bat  parted  with  it 
willingly  provided  his  object  be  gained,  he  conld  do  what  he 
wanted,  and  kill  his  man.  So  monardi  would  be  safe  from  the 
conspirator's  knife  then.  Every  man  wonld  live  at  the  mercy  of 
his  foe.  There  is  again  a  physioal  courage,  which  is  ostentataona — it 
is  derived  &om  what  is  without  rather  than  what  is  within  a  man. 
The  applause  and  adnuration  of  other  men,  high  animul  fi|drit«,  tiie 
love  of  praise  and  desire  of  honour;  these  wiU  aot  so  aa  to  prodooe 
the  greatest  displays  of  heroism  in  war&re,  and  in  other  tiatea  of 
riak  ;  but  a  maa  who  shall  be  brilliant  in  the  field,  eortua  popuio, 
may  fail  in  the  dark,  or  be  deficient  in  actual  mwal  courage. 
Then  again  there  is  a  passive  pbyuoal  courage,  which  is  obslinate 
and  non-B^resaive,  defensive  but  unahakable.  Tiiis  is  raiaed  to 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence  when  it  ia  founded  on  a  sense  of 
duty  and  animated  by  intelligent  devotion,  and  it  may  beooma 
eventually  aggressive  and  positive.  Above  all  these,  perha^  aa 
a  mere  development  of  the  power  of  the  intellectual  man,  is  the 
courage  at  the  base  of  which  ia  fear — the  courage  displayed  by 
nervous,  timid  people,  when,  by  abeer  foroe  of  will,  and  by  the 
compuUion  of  their  nature,  they  compel  the  body  and  aiiiaial 
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iiHtiD(^  to  obej  the.  souL  That  ia  k  real  conquest  of  matter  hj 
Bind;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  more  oommon  than  is  supposed." 

"I  cftimot  &I1CJ,"  Miss  Eraser  remarked,  without  raisiog  her 
tfei,  "  how  any  one  can  be  a&aid  to  die.  It  must  be  more  p&inful 
to  live  aomettmes." 

"  So,''  replied  ^  Denis,  "  thonght  some  andent  philosophers, 
and  io  think  the  poor  cowards  who  take  their  own  lives  now, 
Mib." 

"  Sat  how  can  it  be  oowardioe  to  take  yoai  own  life ) "  inter- 
posed Miss  Batler.  "How  can  it  be  so  cowardly  to  despise  it, 
asd  throw  it  airaj',  in  one  oase,  when  it  is  such  a  fine  thing  to 
din^srd  it,  as  jou  eay,  uncle,  in  another }  Mind,  I  am  not  Baying 
it  is  right — I  faiow  it  is  not,  and  I  only  ask  for  Mab,  now." 

"  Ead  logic,  my  dear  Mary  !  The  coward  flies  from  that  which 
i<  His  mwe  terrible  of  two  dangers.  Banning  away  firom  an 
aaassin  he  will  leap  into  a  roaring  torrent." 

"  fivt^"  said  Mary,  "  if  he  were  really  oareleaa  of  life,  he  would 
not  ran  away  at  all." 

"  Ah  !  iheraP  langhed  Sir  Xlenis,  "  yon  have  me  I  I  lower  my 
lance,  dose  my  book,  and  drop  my  leotnre  on  oonrage.  And,  in- 
deed, I  believe  I  went  over  all  the  varions  sorts  of  t^t  quality  or 
aosident.'' 

"Except  Batch,  uncle,"  swd  Gerald.  "Dutoh  and  Frenoh — I 
don't  know  the  difference." 

"  It  ia  a  oonrage  with  its  uses.  Dutoh  cour^^  baa  won  a  fight 
« two  in  ite  day,  and  on  our  aide,  too,  Gerald." 

When  we  went  into  the  drawing-room,  Miaa  Fraser  was  sitting 
apart,  ^sing  on  the  cloads  tinted  with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
Boa  SB  it  dropped  awiftly  behind  the  distant  hill%  and  Gerald  drew 
a  chair  to  the  same  window.  Mary  pointed  to  a  plaoe  beaide 
her  <ai  the  bo&.     Sir  Denis  resumed  his  study  of  a  pile  of  news- 

"  I  am  so  glad,  Terence,  to  have  a  few  qaiet  moments  for  a  chat 
with  yon,"  began  Mary.  "  Why,  we  have  not  met  for  agea,  and 
as  yet  we  have  not  had  half  a  dozen  words  together." 

I  murmured  something,  I  don't  know  what — "  delightful " — 
"agreeable" — "old  times" — and  felt  very  hot  and  red  in  the 
&ce. 

"  And  you  vidted  Longh-na-Oarra  again,  with  my  uncle  %  Mrs. 
CoBodine  was  bo  distressed  that  she  was  too  ill  to  get  up  and  see 
yon.  He,"  she  west  on,  nodding  towards  Owald,  "  and  I  went 
over  there  toJay,  with  Rose  Frendei^ast,  who  took  her  fiirewell 
of  tJbe  poor  isviilid.  She  leavee  almoet  immediately.  A  Mr. 
UcTork  has  bought  the  plaoe  at  last,  and  Hose  is  coming  here  to 
t2 
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tea,  aa  it  will  be  nearly  her  Uat  nigbt  in  Eilmojrle.  P007  Bow, 
BO  young,  ao  friendlen— th«  great  oea  and  the  great  world  before 
lier!" 

"  Well,  at  least  she  hu  friends  1  and  when  she  croaeea  the  sea 
she  will  have  her  brother  to  welcome  her," 

"  She  ia  very  sad  and  anxiooa  about  him.  Although  she  opens 
her  heart  to  me  she  aTOids  speakiDg  of  him,  bat  she  has  told  me 
he  is  quite  ohanged,  even  to  her — he  ia  tnmed  mad  with  politics, 
and  ia  poeaeBaed  of  a  furiooa  hate  against  Bngland,  and  all  of  us, 
which  makes  her  tremble  for  his  reason.  He  was  getting  on 
famooBlf  at  the  bar  in  America,  she  says,  and  threw  all  his  oh&ncea 
away  to  be^a  some  agitation,  and  go  making  speeofaesall  over  the 
country.  It  is  sad,  and  all  the  more  becaoae  he  is  so .  mncere  and 
honest.  He  has  abandoned  ererytbing  for  hia  prinoiplea,  and  no 
one  can  give  a  better  proof  of  his  nncerity.  Ah,  here  ahe  is  I 
Welcome,  dear  Eose." 

20bs  Frendergast  embraced  Mary  tenderly,  dropped  hex  stiff 
courtesy  to  Sir  Denis,  who,  as  her  name  was  annonnced,  adTsnoed 
to  the  door  and  led  her  to  a  so&,  and  she  repeated  the  formal 
ceremony  for  Captain  Desmond  and  myael£  The  greetings  be- 
tween her  and  Miss  Fraser  were  as  cold  as  those  of  two  girla  of 
soch  an  age  well  could  be.  I  bnoied  there  was  just  a  shadow  ot 
a  shade  of  discontent  on  Mabel  Fraser's  brow,  as  Qerald  remained 
oefore  her  chair,  and  united  his  efforts  with  thooe  of  Sir  Denis 
to  "  make  the  pretty  mute  unlock  her  lips,"  aa  he  whispered  to 
Mary,  "  I  give  it  up ;  you  are  the  only  one  who  knows  the  '  open 
sesame.' " 

Boss  was  something  more  than  pretty  to-night,  ahe  was  quite 
lovely,  and  the  extreme  plainneaa  and  neatness  of  her  dress  beosme 
her  better  than  the  finest  robes.  Sir  Denis  could  soarcely  conoeal 
his  admiration  under  the  courtly  politeness  which  had  not  deserted 
him  in  India,  and,  as  6erald  still  lingered  near  her,  the  gathering 
gloom  and  quick  glances  of  Mabel's  eyes  revealed  her  dissatisfaction 
at  the  effect  produced  on  the  gallant  captain  of  Bengal  Tigers. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  three  such  charming  faces  as 
might  have  been  seen  in  the  Oastle  drawing-room  that  summer 
.  evening.  But  how  difierent  was  each  in  character  and  expi-eesioa  1 
'  Bose  Areudergosf  a  Edmplioity  and  gentleness  were  accompanied  by 
an  mr  of  sadnesa  and  resignation.  She  rarely  smiled,  bat  when 
she  did  there  was  a  radiance  in  the  smile  which  startled  one  in  iU 
sudden  contrast  to  the  ordinary  timid  and  mournful  character  of 
her  fiuie.  Her  manner  was  somewhat  restrtuned,  but  at  timea 
there  came  a  burst  of  impulsive  warmth  through  the  oover  of  ber 
reserve,  which  showed  the  sua  was  behind  t£e  clouds  after  all 
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She  wu  Mutimentol,  tender,  meek,  imd  pare — u  gnileleu  as  a 
child,  but  of  ft  fimmess  of  purpose  which  coald  not  be  overset,  and 
which  she,  with  her  brother,  inherited  from  the  "  Iron  de  Laoys  " 
on  her  mother's  side.  As  to  Mabel  Fraser,  who  could  desoribe  the 
isfimte  TKriety  of  expression  which  her  features  assumed — as  the 
■eft  changes  in  colour  with  the  olauds  which  sweep  over  it,  is  mffled 
bj  the  breese  and  oonvnlsed  in  the  atorm,  or  sinks  to'  repose  1 
Now  and  then  she  ooold  oontrol  her  &oe  into  perfect  impassibility, 
and  look  oat  beyond,  or  through  yon,  as  if  ahe  were  watching  some 
one  &r  away.  Erery  action  was  gracefnl  and  full  of  some  subtle 
(jiinn,  and  there  was  a  helpless,  dependent,  deprecating  way  about 
her — as  if  ahe  were  always  mutely  appealing  to  those  around  for 
protection — as  if  she  wished  the  world  to  know  she  required  all 
its  forbearanoe  to  fbrgire  her  for  being  alire  at  all,  that  was  quite 
tODchtng. 

Need  I  nay  that,  beautiful  as  they  were,  neither  could  be  com- 
pared with  my  peerleea  Maryl  Never  did  a  tender,  conrageons, 
tinthfnl  spirit  look  forth  through  a  more  fitting  countenance. 
She  had  no  artifice — no  reaervee — no  disguises.  Her  soul  was 
truthfulness,  and  the  utter  unfitness  of  her  mind  for  understanding 
blsehood — not  the  mere  falsehood  of  words,  but  of  purpose  and 
character — lud  her  open  to  the  stratagems  of  others  ;  and  although 
her  intelligenoe  was  qaiok  enough,  and  her  woman's  wit  was  fine 
and  sparUing,  she  thonght  and  acted  with  a  directness  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  turning  or  shiftiness,  and  marched  straight  towards 
its  object,  regardless  of  finesse  or  manoauvre. 

In  obedience  to  a  sign  from  Mabel  Fraser,  I  went  over  to  her 
window  when  Miss  PVendergast  entered.  It  waa  nearly  dark 
where  ahe  sat,  but  the  servants  brought  in  lights  with  the  tea,  and 
the  lamp  ahone  on  her  as  she  beckoned  me  with  her  jewelled 
hand — for  ahe  loved  jewels — to  come.  She  turned  her  ftice  to- 
wards the  park  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  so  that  I  could 
sot  catch  her  eye,  but  in  a  few  minutes  ahe  hod  quite  exhausted 
all  I  knew  about  Miss  Prendergast,  and  ahe  gave  a  sigh,  as  of 
relief  when  I  told  her  Bose  was  soon  going  to  leave  the  conntry 
(or  ever.  "  She  ia  very  pretty,  but  very  gauche,  and,  I  should 
think,  insipid." 

The  opportunity  that  I  hod  been  longing  for  was  about  to  pass 
away,  for  Mary  called  out,  "  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  that  gloomy 
little  literate  in  the  window,  but  tea  is  ready,  MaK  Send  over 
Mr.  Jfoady  for  your  cup,  or  come  over  and  join  us."  Mabel  was 
just  rising. 

"  Don't  go  for  one  minute,"  I  entreated  ;  "  I  have  a  word  vo 
say  to  yon — praj,  Misa  Fraser." 
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She  resumed  her  seat. 

"  Since  I  saw  yon  that  night  I  have  not  had  a  moment's  peace, 
Explain  what  yon  meant ;  tell  me  what  we  have  both  to  fear. 
For  God'B  Bake,  do  1  Confide  in  me,  and  troat  m^  and  all  maj 
be  welL     la  it  anything  about  yonr  fkther,  or  about  his  wifa-t" 

"  I  don't  nnderstand  yon,  Mr,  Brady.  I  have  nothing  to  con- 
fide to  yon — notliiDg  to  trust,  and  I  am  not  aware  you  and  I 
have  any  cause  of  fear  in  common." 

"  Bat  you  said  so.  You  forget )  When  I  waa  left  alooe  vith 
you  for  a  few  seconds  that  evening." 

"  I  beg  of  yoa,  Mr.  Brady,  to  believe  that  I  was  ao  very  iU,  so 
excited  and  frightened  by  dreadful  dreams,  I  do  not  know  what 
I  B(ud.     It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  it  even  now " 

"  Dreams ! — dreams ! " 

"  Yes  ;  all  dreams — nothing  bnt  dreama  I  waa  worse  than 
^chard  III.  I  had  a  headache,  and  lay  down  to  try  and  sleep 
it  ofil  I  must  of  course  have  been  very  much  indisposed  ;  bnt 
at  all  events  I  dreunt  my  window  opened  of  its  own  accord,  and 
that  a  man  or  a  woman — I  could  not  say  which — came  in  like  a 
oload  and  advanced  to  the  bed  where  I  lay.  I  heard  yonr  name 
mentioned  in  my  sleep,  and  tbe  figure  raised  a  crucifix  and 
pressed  it  to  my  lips  and  bade  me  swear  that  I  would  never 
forgive  you  a  mortal  wrong  you  had  done  me.  In  my  sleep  I 
tried  to  feign  sleep,  I  thought ;  bat  the  figure  woke  me,  and 
with  a  dagger  at  my  heart  made  me  take  a  fearfnl  oath.  I  -have 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  recollect  it  since ;  but  I  was  some  way 
to  be  aware  you  were  to  die,  and  I  was  to  keep  silence.  How  can 
I  follow  the  caprices  of  a  nightmare  1  Suddenly  I  found  myself 
on  the  fioor,  struggling  with  the  figure,  which  I  thought  was 
taking  a  box  I  had  been  told  to  guard,  and  I  awoke.  Bnt  the 
horrible  influence  of  the  dream  lasted  a  long  while.  I  actually 
don't  remember  seeing  you  at  all  that  night.  If  you  think  it 
any  use  to  ask  me  what  I  meant — Coming,  my  dear  Mary  1 — Ur. 
Brady  has  been  so  very  interesting ! " 

I  had  a  dim  perception  that  I  was  being  misled  by  the  &ir 
dreamer,  but  I  could  not  be  sure  of  it,  I  did  my  best  to  be 
"  interesting  "  to  Miss  Fraser  and  Mary  Butler,  whilst  Sir  £>eiui 
toiled  through  his  rustling  leaves,  and  broke  &om  oovert  to 
covert  through  Posts  and  Sentinels,  Watchmen,  Guardians,  and 
press  functionaries  of  every  degree  of  vigilance,  caution,  and  dis- 
cordant views  concerning  the  real  well-being  of  the  property 
they  sought  to  protect.  Gerald  applied  himself  with  enei^  to 
cnlttvate  the  good  graces  of  Rose  Frendergast.  By  degrees  he  got 
her  to  speak  of  the  Sacr^  Cceur  at  Angers,  and  listened  with  an 
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'  tir  of  mvoh  interest  to  innoceDt  aoeodotea  about  Sister  Agaea 
tad  Sister  Marie,  and  ihe  aavioe  Gharpentier,  aod  F6re  Angnsta 
aitd  tbe  schools.  Sir  Dmub,  who  was  a  strong  anti-Bomanist — one 
of  his  best  State  papers  was  oq  the  necessity  of  the  IniJiaa 
QoTetnment  keeping  np  the  native  shrinee  and  deotaa — lifted 
up  hia  eyebrows  now  and  then  to  see  what  Captain  Gerald  was 
driving  at.  Mary  was  qnite  enchanted  with  the  effect  produced 
by  lier  liiend,  and  regarded  Gerald's  attention  in  the  light  of  a 
pergonal  compliment.  Mabel  Fraser  was  not  paying  any  attention 
to  tbem  at  all ;  she  was  engaged  in  looking  far  away,  and  her  eyes 
aav  nothing  near  at  hand.  Mina  Frendergast  was  telling  Captain. 
Desmond  the  miracles  wrought  by  Scaur  Ursnla,  near  Angers, 
which  she  had  seen  with  h«;  own  eyes.  The  sieter  for  many  yeara 
h&d  lain  in  one  attitude,  and  had  never  eaten  or  drank  except  on 
her  saint's  day  once  a  year.  She  was  marked  with  the  stigmata, 
and  as  yon  Oipproached  her  room  a  smell  as  of  Tiolets,  only  mora 
odoTOQs  and  heavenly,  stole  forth  ;  and  some  of  Bose's  friends 
bad  told  her  they  felt  their  faces  touched  by  angel's  wings,  and 
others  that  they  had  seen — yes,  seen  the  angels,  and  heud  the 
mtuio  of  the  golden  harps  on  which  they  played. 

"Oh!  think  of  the  bliss  of  that  holy  woman,  Captain 
Deenond ! "  and  the  young  enthnsiast's  face  ahooe  with  a 
beaotiAil  piety  and  farroar  as  she  spoke ;  but,  raising  her  eyes, 
ud  finding  herself  the  centre  of  the  little  circle,  her  voice 
litltered  ;  she  coloured  violently,  and  stopped. 

The  servant  announced  that  her  maid  had  arrived,  and  Mary 
curied  off  poor  Rose,  who  was  blushing  like  her  namesake  of  the 
garden,  to  a  private  and,  particular  confidence,  from  which  they 
both  retanied  with  red  eyes,  blowing  their  noses  violently  some 
half-hoar  afterwards, 

"It  is  very  well  oircumstancea  interfered.  Sir  Denis,  with 
Captain  Desmond'a  conversion,  or  you  would  have  had  a  recan- 
tation of  bis  faith  this  evening,"  observed  Miss  Fraser,  with  more 
animation  than  she  often  displayed.  "  I  was  trembling  for  him 
sU  tbe  while  he  was  listening  to  Miss  Prendergast." 

"  I  am  indeed  flattered  by  your  solicitude,  Misa  Fraser,  but  I 
b^  of  yoa  to  believe  that  my  faith  is  firm.  I  like  to  hear  the 
merits  of  all  creeds  from  their  professors,  but  I  can  still  retain 
my  attachment  to  my  own.  Don't  think,  because  I  stray  into  a 
hye-pabh  I  intend  to  abandon  the  main  road  for  ever." 

Boae  Prendergast  was  aboat  leaving  when  she  took  a  letter 
from  her  reticule  and  handed  it  to  me.  "  It  is  from  Macarthy, 
the  son  of  old  Dan,  who  was  at  Lough-na-Carra  as  fisherman  long 
ago.     He  knew  I  was  coming  here,  and  he  begged  we  to  bear  it 
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to  yaa,  Mr.  Brady -^  petition,  he  aud — and  yon  at«  not  to  apea 
it  till  to-night,  and  he  laid  great  Btre»  on  my  not  giving  it  to  jaa 
till  I  waa  leaving."  It  vaa  a  dirty  BcraTl,  closed  with  a  wsSst, 
and  directed,  "  Mr.  Terens  Brady,  dootor  of  British  Fot  Redgmenb 
in  Kilmoyle."  I  pat  it  in  my  pocket  without  farther  examination. 
Rose  took  her  leave,  but  Sir  Denis  extraoted  a  promiM  from  her 
to  spend  one  whole  day  at  the  caatle  ere  she  quitted  Ireland  Cor 
aver.  And  at  the  thought  she  and  Mary  had  a  fresh  overflow  of 
tears,  and  walked  sorrowfully  down  the  ball  together,  locked  in 
each  other's  arms,  and  then  went  np  and  down  the  avenue  like 
two  disconsolate  ghosts  till  Sir  Denis  deapatohed  a  aervitnt  with  a 
nkase  on  the  subject  of  night  air  and  colds. 

"  I  am  beginning  to  believe  in  Gerald's  ghosts,"  Mary  laughed; 
"for  as  dear  Rose  and  I  were  parting " 

"  For  the  fourth  time,  to  my  knowledge " 

"  Ko  1  nncle,  the  third  and  last,  I  assure  you — the  branches  of  ■ 
tree  near  me  shook  violently,  and  I  heard  a  sigh  or  a  groan  diB- 
tinctly,  and  thoaght  I  saw  something." 

"  We  must  get  Cords  to  shoot  that  owl ;  we  shall  have  no 
peace  in  die  hoase  till  it's  done.  Heh  %  whaf  s  the  matter, 
Mabel)  " 

Miss  Fraeer,  with  one  hand  on  her  heart,  sprang  up  as  he  wsa 
speaking  and  exclaimed,  "  Mercy,  Sir  Denis  !  Mercy  I "  then 
stopped,  made  a  violent  efibrt  to  control  herself,  and,  sinking  back 
into  Mary's  arms,  gasped,  "  It  is  that  dreadful  dream.  I  beg  yon 
to  excuse  me — I  am  ho  weak — so  foolish — bo — ■" 

"  So  ill,  my  dear  Mabel,  that  I  am  very  glad  we  are  all  going 
up  to  Dublin  next  week,  for  you  mnst  have  the  beat  medieal 
opinion  !  And  you  looked  so  well  at  dinner.  What  a  pulse,  to  be 
sure  !  We  must  really  have  you  looked  to  at  once.  Ood  bless 
you,  my  children.  Good  night.  I  shall  go  down  to  the  Bastille, 
OS  Gerald  Colin  it,  and  have  a  cheroot  before  we  retire." 

Gerald  and  I  repaired  to  the  crypt  where  Sir  Denis  condemned 
us  to  smoke.  A  withered  native  servant,  who  acted  as  nnder- 
butler,  and  who  put  me  in  mind  of  Mohuo,  my  old  nurse — hni 
he  mnst  be  dead  long  ago — came  in  with  a  tray,  and  inquired  is 
he  was  leaving,  "  Do  Captain  Sahib  go  out  for  walk  to-night )  If 
master  not  go,  can  lock  np  de  dore,  and  keep  dem  dam  dog  quiet" 

The  cause  of  Gerald's  nnamiable  mood  in  the  day  may  have 
been  a  conversation  with  Sir  Denis's  local  man-of-law,  from  whom 
he  learned  the  property  was  by  no  means  as  good  as  he  expected— 
in  fact,  the  pressure  of  old  debts,  of  accnmulations  of  interest, 
mortgages  and  new  liabilities  of  rates  in  aid,  poor-law  rates  and 
local  taxation,  was  crushing.    "  Sir  Denis  has  received,  I've  reason 
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to  beliere,  tboaBandB  of  poands  in  gold  from  India,  and  instead 
of  la;iDg  it  ont  in  redeeming  tome  of  ttn  beariest  interests 
contnujted  hy  Sir  Kiohard,  he  keeps  it  at  the  Castle  till  he  sees  a 
good  property  going,  he  says.  He  won't  tmet  the  bankf^  h« 
Bays — for  a  man  of  bumneaa  it's  very  onrions." 

So  mnch  Qerald,  under  the  influence  of  a  cigar  and  brandy  and 
water,  repeated  to  me  ere  Sir  Denis  came  in  ;  but  when  he  m^io 
Ml  allusion  to  the  topic,  he  encountered  a  stare  so  open-eyed,  fixed, 
and  angry  &om  bis  uncle,  that  be  dropped  it  at  once.  Sir  Denis 
had  been  at  a  meeting  of  magistrates  that  morning,  and  took  ■ 
very  gloomy  view  of  the  state  of  the  country.  Disaffection  was 
widespread — the  very  absence  of  ordinary  yiolence,  and  the  rare 
ioshmcea  of  crime,  showed  that  the  people  were  bending  their 
minds  to  a  great  conspiracy.  So  reasoned  the  magistrates,  who 
would  have  felt  safer  bad  an  agent  been  shot  at  now  and  then,  or 
had  an  old  "  agtarian "  of  the  accustomed  type  turned  up  to 
reassure  them.  But,  as  they  said,  the  country  is  to  peaceful,  ths 
boys  must  be  bent  on  some  fpttiA  devilment  Sir  Denb  was  for 
stroug  measures,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  know  what  they  wer^ 
how  and  to  whom  to  apply  them.  He  was  a  just  man;  but  be 
had  little  sympathy  with  those  who  were  now  around  him.  "The 
most  ragged  rajpoot  (said  be)  has  something  of  the  gentleman  in 
him.  The  lowest  Hindoo  has  a  sort  of  self-respect.  But  these 
people  have  all  the  faults,  and  none  of  the  virtues,  of  the  Hindoo 
or  ttie  Mussulman.  Their  civility  is  a  cloak  to  hate,  their  oourage 
the  daring  of  the  assassin."  In  fact.  Sir  Denis  regarded  the  law 
u  an  instrument  of  punishment,  not  as  a  means  of  education,  and 
he  would  have  used  it  in  all  its  rigour  as  a  preventive  as  well  as 
a  cure.  His  influence  strengthened  the  bands  of  those  who 
thought  that  law-making  shonld  be  left  to  Parliament,  and  that 
the  duty  of  the  people  was  implicit  obedience.  On  the  bench  he 
took  the  lead ;  he  utterly  overthrew  and  crushed  the  local 
attorneys.  Mr.  Fogarty  whispered  one  "day  to  bis  rival  and 
friend,  Mr.  M'Manus,  "  Bedad,  Dan,  India  mast  be  as  great  a  place 
for  processes  and  summouses  as  Kilmoyle  itself."  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  much  as  Charles  T.  among  the  monks.  The  ruler  of  pro- 
vinces almost  as  lai^  as  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  which 
Kilmoyle  was  a  fragment,  was  nothing  mora  than  an  active  and 
rather  crotchety  magistrate,  and  member  of  many  boards.  He 
tbrongh  whose  bands  had  passed  revenues  of  millions,  and  on 
whose  word  depended  the  destinies  of  whole  races,  could  do  no 
more  than  hold  his  own  respecting  the  levy  of  rates  and  the  details 
of  the  parochial  workhouse.  There  were  difficulties  be  had  never 
dreamt  of  even  in  the  management  of  his  own  estate.    Sir  Denis 
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had  no  idea  thera  could  be  any  obttaclo  to  the  enfarcement  of 
rights,  aa  long  aa  he  fulfilled  his  duties.  And  he  was  engaged  in 
constent  oonfliot  and  litigation  because  he  and  his  tenants  oould 
not  agree  in  the  definition  of  the  words.  His  nominal  rental  of 
£7,000  a  jear  was  represented  by  an  actual  income  of  leas  than 
£3,000,  obtained  by  the  constant  exercise  of  legal  duress  ;  and  if 
be  inquired  into  the  mode  in  which  an  enormous  burthen  had  been 
suddenly  thrown  on  an  estate  already  heavily  loaded,  he  diacoTered 
that  the  money  whioh  he  was  obliged  to  repay  had  been  laid  out 
in  making  roads  which  led  from  nowhere,  and  ended  as  they  begun, 
or  in  works  of  public  utility  which  bad  taoght  the  people  the  arte 
of  pauperism,  and  had  benefited  neither  iadividnals  nor  the  state. 
Bat  he  was  a  strong  man,  and  he  set  himself  to  work  with  that 

Eleasure  which  such  natures  experience  in  any  task  requiring  the 
ighest  exercite  of  their  faculties.  Only  it  epoiled  hia  temper 
Bomewhat.  He  was  vexed  to  see  that  he  could  not  rab  out  the 
custom^  prejudices,  and  the  national  peculiarities  of  a  very  ancient 
and  very  obstinate  people ;  and  was  fain  to  lament  at  times  the 
unhappy  disposition  they  had  to  take  their  own  views  of  matters, 
and  the  unfortunate  dispensation  of  geography  by  which  they  were 
placed  under  Parliamentary  Government  instead  of  the  energetic 
system  of  Indian  proconsulates.  So  he  sat  talking  with  Gerald,  or 
rather  to  Gerald,  until  it  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  we 
retired  tn  our  rooms. 


CHAPTER     XXSII. 

THE  MIDHiaHT  ATTACK. 

AS  I  was  folding  up  my  dress  coat,  I  felt  the  letter  which  Eoae 
Prendergast  had  handed  me  in  the  pocket,  and  took  it  out, 
half  inclined  to  tear  it  up  without  opening  it. 

"  It  is,"  I  mmicated,  "  some  request  for  help  I  cannot  give  ;— 
well,  let  UB  see."  The  outer  sheet  contained  another,  on  wbioh  my 
name  and  address  were  properiy  given.  It  was  marked  "Im- 
mediata"  Scarcely  had  I  read  half-way,  when  I  was  flying  down 
the  passage  to  Sir  Denis's  room.  He  was  half  undressed,  and  was 
not  a  little  astonished  to  see  me  as  I  was,  and  my  pale  ashy  &ce. 
I  did  not  tremble  for  myseld  "  Head  that,  sir  J  Let  us  see  to  the 
women  at  once." 

Sir  Denis  approached  with  the  letter  to  the  candle  and  read— 
"  I  owe  yon  much.     I  wish  to  repay  you.     Danger  threatens  one 
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vbom  wa  value.  I  cannot  avert  it,  I  bar,  bat  I  wonid  cbeerfolljr 
give  my  life  to  do  so,  I  hare  reason  to  know  on  attenrpt  will  be 
made  to-night  on  Kilmoyle  Coatle  hy  a  band  of  desperate  men. 
No  human  being  but  yourself  and  thoBe  who  are  bound  to  meaa  I 
tothem  by  solemn  oaths  know  of  my  being  hero— not  even  my  poor 
Bister  yet  I  need  not  tell  you  to  be  discreet.  If  I  were  to  com- 
maoicate  with  the  police,  my  life  would  be  the  for&it — my  liberty 
at  all  events,  and  to  me  both  life  and  liberty  are  necessary  for  the 
Eske  of  others.  I  thought  I  could  have  seen  you  to-day,  but  am 
disappointed,  and  I  now  send  this  to  eotreat  you  to  meet  me  by 
Cacia-bridge  at  ten  o'clock  to-night.  You  may  not  recognize  me  : 
wbea  yon  bear  a  man  say  ■  It's  a  fine  night,'  answer,  '  The  day  will 
be  finer  ;'  and  you  will  meet  one  who  can  enable  you  to  avert  a 
terrible  act  of  vengeance.  Together  we  can  do  mnch.  You  must 
be  at  the  Castle  before  eleven  o'clock,  as  the  attack  will  be  made  at 
midnight.  Let  your  comrades  who  have  gone  to  Old  Court  have  a 
hint  by  some  sure  hand  to  see  how  they  return.  But  for  you  and 
one  other  there  would  be  a  sure  blow  struck  this  night ;  and  God 
foigive  my  treachery  to  the  cause.     I  sign  myself  only — ^Yooa 

FORUEB  FrIEHD." 

Sir  Denis  read  to  the  end,  and  then,  withont  the  smallest  trace 
of  anxiety  in  hia  manner,  and  with  rather  more  deliberation  of 
epeech  than  was  his  wont,  inquired,  "  Are  we  to  take  this  letter, 
which  I  suppose  is  privileged,  as  a  serious  communication  on  which 
immediate  action  is  necessary  ?  You  know  from  whom  it  comes,  I 
presume,  or  you  would  not  come  to  me  at  such  an  hour  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  know  who  wrote  it,  surprised  as  I  am.  Kot  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost.     We  must  prepare  at  once." 

"It  ia  now  ten  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock,"  said  Sir  Denis, 
looking  at  his  watch.  "  Short  time  to  prepare,  if  that  anonymous 
gentleman  be  exact.  First,  let  me  see  all  is  right  here.  Do  you 
go  to  my  nephew's  room  and  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him  at  once. 
Uake  no  noise,  avoid  a  scene  with  the  women,  and  oome  back  as 
soon  as  you  can." 

Sir  Denis  was  examining  a  pair  of  double-barrelled  pistols  with 
evident  BStoniahment  and  anger  when  I  returned  with  Gerald. 
"  there  is  mischief  afoot,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Mr.  Brady,  be  this 
alarm  real  or  false,  my  pistols  have  been  tampered  with,  and  we 
mutt  get  ready.  They  did  not  calculate  on  a  warning.  See,  the 
nipples  are  plugged  ! "  He  began  to  unscrew  them,  giving 
directions  calmly  all  the  while.  "Go  to  Cords'  room,  Gerald; 
wake  him,  and  tell  him  to  bring  up  all  the  arms  he  can  muster 
here.  Then  call  Hartin.  Let  him  examine  all  the  fastenings 
below  at  onc^  and  arouse  the  men-servante  qnietly.     I  will  look 
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after  the  nativM  in  a  niotneiit  or  two.  We  are  three,  Cords  four, 
Martin  fire,  Petherick  bis,  the  aervanta  in  the  house  will  make  as 
twelre — why,  we're  an  arniy  1  And  the  hlaek  fellows  can  load 
if  we  have  to  keep  np  a  fire.  I  am  only  anxious  for  the  poor 
girls." 

"  I  will  ride  ofT  at  onoe  to  Kilmoyle,  air,  tarn  ont  the  police  I 
give  the  alarm  at  the  barracks  !  " 

"'So,  yon'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  we  ate  to  be  attacked 
at  midnight — that  is,  in  five  or  six  minatea — you  can  do  no  good, 
and  jon  would  probably  be  potted  on  yonr  way.  We  want  every 
hand  on  the  Bpot," 

Cord*,  the  bead  keeper,  a  sturdy  Yorkahireman,  followed  by 
Martin,  toon  appeared  in  the  wake  of  Gerald,  who  had  a  coaple  of 
double  fowling-pieces  under  each  arm.  Martin,  the  bntler,  was 
provided  with  a  blanderbuM  and  a  single-barrel ;  and  the  keeper, 
in  addition  to  powder-flaskB  and  a  bag  of  large  shot,  oarried  his 
own  trusty  and  rather  ruaty  fire-arm.  Sir  Denia's  vijet  appeared 
with  an  old  court-sword  and  a  piatol ;  and  one  by  one  the  men 
came  in,  till  the  room  was  alight  with  white  facea  There  were 
anna  enough  and  to  spare  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Castie; 
but  on  examining  them,  the  lock  of  one  was  wood-bonnd,  there 
was  no  fiiut  in  the  blnnderbuas,  the  ramrod  of  another  was  broken, 
and  so  on — still,  there  was  a  sufGcient  armament  to  provide  iia 
with  weapona  to  meet  an  attack  on  any  one  spot.  The  only  cauae 
for  anxiety  lay  in  the  number  of  ways  by  which  the  Castle  could 
be  entered.  It  was  a  etraggling  old  house,  with  windows  here  and 
there  looking  ont  on  coart-yaiila  and  on  the  lawn  and  gardens, 
and  there  were  half  a  dozen  doora  to  be  defended.  The  arms  were 
loaded  by  Corda,  Sir  Denis,  Gerald,  and  myaelf  ;  and  were  distri- 
buted to  the  steadiest  of  the  domeatica,  the  others  being  armed 
with  pokers,  sticks,  or  whatever  they  fancied.  A  smart  stable-boy 
volnnteered  to  creep  cat  of  a  window  from  which  he  conid  residi 
the  garden,  thence  climb  the  wall,  drop  into  the  grove  ontaide,  and 
make  his  way  to  a  farmer's,  where  he  could  obtain  a  pony  and 
gallop  into  Eilmoyle  to  summon  the  constabulary.  The  dogs  might 
be  depended  on  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  assailants,  if  they 
came  at  all.  Gerald  believed  they  would  ;  for  he  thought  they  must 
have  heard  of  Sir  Denis's  hoarded  gold.  Sir  Denis  himself  was 
satisfied,  by  the  tampering  with  his  piatola,  that  some  evil  enter- 
priae  was  possible.  But  if  any  one  doubted — and  certainly  I  was 
not  one,  although  I  hoped  something  might  occur  to  prevent  the 
outrage — there  conld  be  no  room  for  incredulity,  when  we  saw  that 
the  chain  of  the  door  of  the  passage  leading  &om  the  smoking-rooni 
to  the  tiled  walk  outside  was  not  on,  and  that  the  screws  of  the 
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loek  and  bolts  had  been  loosed,  bo  that  a  push  voald  aead  it  ia- 
The  dd  HindostaDee  who  had  oh&rge  of  th«  faatenings  deoUred 
be  bad  aeen  every  door  properly  secured  ere  he  retired.  It  vu 
pUin  tJiere  was  treachery  inside,  hnt  whom  to  aiu^>ect  1 

Mary  Bntlet  and  Mahel  Fraser  sat  in  Sir  Denis's  room,  with 
Gerald  on  the  watch  ontdde.  "  Such  a  tremendous  brick  aa  cousiQ 
Maiy  is  1 "  he  exclaimed.  "  She  is  sot  half  as  flustered  as  some 
of  tlie  lonta  there  with  gana  and  pistols,  and  she  is  tryuig  to  make 
&»i  poor  miserable  Mab  belieTe  Uiere's  no  danger,  just  as  a  mother 
mmld  encourage  a  shrinking  ohild  to  face  a  hobgoblin," 

The  Hall  was  guarded  by  Sir  Denis  and  one  of  the  eervants. 
Cords  WBS  en  watch  at  the  back  ;  Martin  patrolled  the  kitchen 
corridor;  other  armed  men  were  pat  in  the  rooms  on  the  level  of  the 
gnnmd,  where  the  windows  might  be  forced  from  outside.  I  was 
OQ  dnty  at  the  smoking-room  postern,  now  secured  by  the  chain 
and  by  the  screwing  home  of  the  bolts  and  lock. 

The  dock  in  the  court-yard  struck  the  half-hour,  and  all  was 
still  as  the  grave  outside.  My  ears  were  strained  to  catch  the 
ilighteet  noise,  and  the  ticking  of  the  kitchen-clock  souuded  along 
the  passage  as  if  it  were  dose  to  my  head.  Minute  after  minute 
ytiKi  ;  not  &  stir.  As  I  leant  against  the  door  in  the  dark,  my 
very  In^athing  seemed  like  a  uormnr  of  voices,  and  the  beating  of 
my  beart  like  the  slow  tap  of  a  drum.  Would  they  come  1  Was 
it  a  fiJse  alarm  t  Had  Maurice  Frendergast  at  the  last  hour 
nicceeded  in  thwarting  the  villainous  dengnl  Suddenly  there  ran 
s  ohill  through  my  veins.  Hish  I  There  could  be  no  illusion. 
Tbey  are  here  !  The  wooden  step  at  the  postern  creaked.  My 
ear  vas  pressed  close  to  the  door,  and  I  Jell  some  one  was  outside  I 
Then  the  handle  was  turned  gently  against  my  heart,  as  I  crouched 
vrith  my  £nger  on  the  trigger  of  my  pistol,  the  bolt  grated  slightly, 
clicked,  and  shot  forward  again.  The  door  shook  very  gently. 
The  whisper  of  voices  was  audible,  as  if  of  men  beside  me.  Again 
the  handle  was  tried.  Again  the  door  was  pressed  with  an 
increanng  strain  !  The  touch  of  hands  and  the  rubbing  of  men's 
shoulders  came  through  the  solid  oak  to  mj  watohfol  sense,  as 
though  they  were  on  ms.  By  the  ude  of  the  door  were  two 
small  panes  of  glass.  I  oonld  see  the  stare  twinkling  outmde  ;  the 
fkint  light  stole  in  from  the  open,  just  showing  the  dimensions  of 
the  window.  All  at  oAce  the  stars  were  shut  oat — an  opaque 
body  nearly  blocked  out  one  aqnare  of  glass.  The  least  movement 
of  my  hand  would  have  placed  the  muzzle  of  my  pistol  with  but 
a  thin  film  between  it  and  the  ruffian's  bead.  But  Sir  Denis's  order* 
were  poritive — no  one  was  to  fire  a  shot  for  his  life  till  the  burglar 
actually  stood  before  him,  or  was  biirstiag  through  door  or  window. 
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Tb«  rignal  for  help  was  to  be  ■  whistle  if  hnj  ptaoe  yns 
thrmtened.  I  vas  jiut  aboat  to  force  my  lipa  to  make  the  sound 
vhen  tbefitftre  gleamed  again,  the  head  vanished  from  the  window, 
the  boards  oreaked,  and  the  whispering  was  renewed  onbdde.  Then 
ail  was  nloit.  There  was  nothing  stirring  oatside.  The  dogs  were 
mate.  Were  the  maraoderB  disconcerted  bj  tbe  fiiilure  of  the 
aooece  on  which  they  had  depeaded,  and  would  they  abandon  the 
attempt,  fbaring  they  had  been  betrayed,  and  that  the  accomplice's 
work,  on  which  they  relied,  was  discovered !  I  listened  in  an 
absolate  agony  of  Buapenae.  Should  I  give  the  signal  f  Would  it 
not  be  better  after  all  to  show  we  were  on  the  alert,  and  avert  the 
attack  t  Sir  Denis,  however,  had  ordered  otherwise.  There  was 
a  grim  determination  on  his  part  to  surprise  the  assasaius,  and  to 
make  them  rtie  their  work  ;  and  he  peremptorily  rejected  Gerald's 
idea  of  lighting  np  the  Oastle  and  ringing  the  large  bedl  in  the 
court-yard, 

"  They  will  but  try  again,"  he  sadd  j  "  and  I  intend  that  this 
attempt  shall  be  i^tar  last" 

I  thought  of  ronning  swiftly  to  the  Hall  for  one  instant  and 
telling  him  what  I  had  heard,  bat  the  fear  that  they  woold  make 
a  sudden  rash  at  the  door,  and  force  it  in  a  twiakling,  whilst  I 
was  absent,  deterred  me.  The  olook  tcdled  oae  !  Kot  a  sound. 
Again  the  seconds  ticked  on,  and  the  minutes  followed  in  slow 


I  thot^ht  of  the  brave  girl  who  was  watching  and  waiting  too. 
I  would  lay  down  life  so  oheerfiilly  for  a  word  from  her — a  hun- 
dred if  I  had  them — for  one  little  word  from  those  dear  lips.  If 
it  would  MTe  her  a  moment  of  that  easpenee,  I  would  go  forth 
into  the  night  and  brave  ankuown  dangers  and  all  odds  of  death. 
What  is  t^t  I  A  low,  soft  wbiatle  from  a  distant  room  I  It  b 
repeated  more  loudly,  and  re-echoed  near  at  hand.  Sir  Denis 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  pascage,  and  beckoned  to  me. 

"  Cords  has  whistled  twice  !     Gome  1 " 

"  Bat  they  have  been  here  too  I     They  have  only  jost  gone." 

"  Then  keep  on  your  post." 

And  he  disappeared,  and  left  me  in  darkness.  I  returned  to 
the  door,  with  every  &onlty  in  such  tensioa  that  each  seemed  to 
wander  abroad  and  refuse  obedienoe  to  my  mind.  Murmurs  (sept 
through  ihe  ni^t  air.  There  were  voioes  singing  in  my  ears.  I 
heard  my  own  name.  It  Bounded — a  woman's  voice— olose  to  my 
oar,  "Terence,  darling Teienoe  1  guard  me  and  protect  me."  My  fancy 
played  me  strange  tricks,  for  I  saw  shapes  in  the  darkness.  There 
irere  'figures  and  &oes,  and  noises  of  rostling  gannenta  all  around 
'ne,  and  lights  sparkled  gut  and  vanished  ;  my  bands  tremUed  so 


tiiat  I  was  obliged  to  naooak  the   pistol  I  held,  lest  I  should 


The  whistle  ! — Again  I— again  ! — again  !  It  came  Grom  several 
parte  of  the  hooee  at  once — then  the  sharp  oraih  of  glass,  and  a 
report,  as  when  a  firearm  is  discharged  from  within  a  boose,  fol- 
lowed by  Bevcnral  shoti  from  outside  I  There  was  a  tramp  of  feet 
almg  the  halls  and  passages,  ahonta  of  "  This  way,  all  of  yon  I " 
With  an  inexpressible  sense  of  relief  bonoding  awaf  like  a  d<^ 
from  the  leash  at  last,  I  flew  towards  the  fraj.  There  was  one 
more  shot  fired  as  I  rushed  into  the  back  conidor,  and,  by  the 
light  of  a  oandle,  borne  by  a  terrified  lad,  I  saw  one  of  the  servants 
bearing  a  man,  whose  lege  trailed  heavily  in  the  passage,  and  whose 
bead  hnng  down  over  the  servant's  arm.  My  soi^  sickened  as  I  saw 
^  grey  hair. 

"  Oh,  doctor  !  look  to  htm.  Poor  Oords,  air  1  The  bloody 
villains  1" 

Wo  laid  him  in  the  passage ;  and,  as  I  knelt  bende  him  and 
tore  open  his  ooat,  the  blood  pnq^  out  in  heavy  drops  from  his 
neok.     He  looked  np  in  my  &oe  with  a  8mi]& 

"  I  dropped  two  on  'em,  for  sure,  Uaster  I  that  I  did — ri^t 
and  left ;  but  they've  done  me,  I  doabt,  haven't  they,  sir  t " 
There  was  a  jagged  hole  when  I  wiped  away  the  blood,  just  below 
iaa  ahonlder-blade,  and  the  ball  had  passed  ont  behind  the  neok. 
It  bad  not  lodged,  bat  the  wound  was  enongh  to  kiU,  I  thongfat 
The  boy  thought  me  water,  and  I  plugged  up  poor  Cords' 
irouud  aa  well  as  I  oonld  with  a  piece  of  linen. 

"  Don't  mind  me,  Master  :  let  me  be.  Go  off,  all  of  yoo,  to 
Sir  Denis.  There's  a  lot  of  the  infernal  poaching  vagabcnda.  But 
Tve  nicked  two  of  'em— light  and  left,  that  I  did." 

He  was  carried  to  his  room  against  his  faint  remonstraiioe^ 
"  Bring  me  back,  and  let  me  load,  for  sure  I  can  load,  and  we'll 
beat 'em,  the  murdering  poachers  1" 

In  another  instant  I  waa  in  the  hall,  at  the  back  itairoase  :  a 
light,  Boreened  from  the  door  windows  by  a  pillar,  revealed  the 
scene.  Sir  Denis  stood  behind  one  batten,  with  a  pistol  in  each 
hand,  Gerald,  with  levelled  double-barrel,  by  his  side,  watching 
the  broken  batten  against  whidi  a  heavy  table  had  been  placed. 
Splinters  of  wood  and  glass  lay  on  the  door ;  the  dow  was  pierced 
with  ballets ;  Martin,  below  the  tabl^  kept  his  eye  on  the  open 
space  above — one  of  the  men,  behind  the  pillar,  was  loading  a 
smoking  gnn — a  boy  with  powder,  flask,  and  hall  was  handing 
another. 

"  Stand  clear  of  the  opening  or  you're  dead  1 "  ahonted  Sir 
Denis. 
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And  tu  I  leaped  aside  towards  him,  flashes  and  smoke  euu 
throngh  the  door,  and  I  felt  oad  ball  at  least  vhish  b^  me.  Uf 
foot  tripped,  and  I  fell.  There  was  a  roar  of  exultation  ontddc^ 
through  which  I  thongbt  I  heard  a  shrill  taj  ;  bnt  I  was  oa  mj 
ftet  in  a  seoond     "  Not  hart,  Sir  Deoia" 

"  Do  jou  want  an^  more,  gentlemen  1 "  quoth  Gerald.  "  You're 
not  shooting  so  well  this  time.  Say  when  yun're  quite  ready, 
please." 

"  Why  don't  yon  stand  out  from  behind  tbe  door,  like  men, 
and  we'U  show  you  if  we  can  shoot  or  not )  "  answered  a  roogh 
Toioe  outside.  "  Well  make  you  warm,  you  blaok-hearted  members, 
before  wb'to  done  with  you." 

"There  will  be  more  of  yoa  very  cold  then,  my  excellent 
finends,  if  yon  try,"  replied  Gerald.  "  We  hope  yoall  bepn  again 
soon.     I  am  getting  rather  sleepy." 

There  was  a  corse  in  reply,  Beveral  shots  were  fired  through  the 
door,  and  sent  splinters  over  us.  Ko  one  came  io  sight  of  tha 
dreaded  opening,  at  which  eight  barrels  were  steadily  levelled. 

"  The  firing  surely  will  alarm  the  people,"  whispered  Gerald. 
"  We  must  soon  be  leliered." 

"  Don't  depend  on  one  of  the  fellows  on  the  estate,  yoar 
honour,"  whispered  Martin.  "  They  never  interfere  on.  such 
occBuoDS.     They're  afraid,  and  they're  not  willing  either." 

"  I'd  get  rid  of  every  man  of  them  to-morrow,  TJnole.  Don't 
fire  1— it's  only  a  hat  on  the  end  of  a  stick.  No  good,  my  fine 
fellow.  Put  your  head  inside  it,  and  try.  It  will  be  an  eaaer 
death  than  a  noose." 

We  waited  and  watched  agun.  It  was  dreadful.  There  wu 
not  a  sound.  A  qusrter  of  an  hour  passed.  Hartin  lifted  bis 
head  above  the  table,  and  reconnoitred. 

'    "The  day  is  dawning,  I'm  thinking.  Sir  Denis,"  be  whispeitd. 
"They're  <^,  sir,"  suddenly  he  shouted. 

"  Let  ns  oat  and  pursne  them  1 "  cried  Gerald.  At  Oui 
moment  there  came  from  upstairs  a  scream  so  full  of  tenor  and 
anguish  that  our  very  blood  was  still  for  an  instant. 

"It  is  the  women  J  Martin  and  Tom,  don't  stir  for  your  lives! 
Stay  you  there,"  shouted  Sir  Denis ;  and  with  inoredible  activity 
be  leaped  up  the  stairs,  foUowed  by  Gerald  and  myself  bearing 
the  lighted  candle. 

As  we  entered  the  room.  Mazy  Butler,  statuo'like,  and  eieot, 
with  her  lips  apart,  was  standing  alone  by  the  tabl<^  with  ber    _ 
eyes  fixed  on  the  window.     The  shntters  had  been  buret  opM : 
and  as  we  rushed  in,  a  man  with  a  mask  or  blackened  &ce  wu 
leaping  into  the  room.     Sir  Denis  dsshed  Mary  ande,  bnt  as  hii 
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l«[t  band  raised  hia  pistot,  be  was  atrnok  down  hy  a  heavj  blow 
—he  reeled  into  my  irms— a  triumphant  yell  escaped  from  the 

rnffian'B  lips — "  Gome    on,  boya  !    come    on  I    I "      And  he 

rolled  in  a  deatb  agony  as  the  room  was  filled  with  atmed  men. 


CHAPTER      XXXIII. 

TO  THE  WAB. 

I  AWAKE  from  a  painful  sleep.  Tlie  railway  accident  had 
JDSt  occnrred,  and  I  was  bleeding,  and  faint,  and  hungry, 
fiishopathorpe  is  the  name  of  the  place,  I  remember,  and  this 
mmt  be  Langley  Station.  I  hare  escaped  from  Sweatenham. 
I  was  running  off  to  London  to  seek  my  forCnne,  when  that 
dieadfnl  amaeh  J — How  my  head  is  ringing  and  my  eyes  are 
aobing ! — What  dreams  I  have  had  I  But  thank  God  they  were 
dreams — nothing  more  I — Who  are  moving  about  me  now  1  The 
little  maid  and  the  doctor  ?  They  only  disturb  me  and  interrupt 
my  thoughts.     It  is  batter  to  sleep  on  if  those  dreams  do  not  come 

ttgUD. 

I  close  my  eyes  and  glide  away  into  the  state  which  divides 
deep  from  its  fatal  sister,  from  whose  embrace  there  is  no  awaken- 
ing. Through  the  trance  I  become  aware  that  hands  are  busied 
about  me,  and  that  I  am  raised  up  tenderly.  I  feel  the  surgeon's 
finger  on  my  brow.  I  try  in  vain  to  reoolleot  when  and  where  I 
was  hurt.  Surely  I  ran  from  Bishopsthorpe  to  Langley  ]  And 
mw — now  am  I  dying  t  Is  it  impossible  to  shake  otf  thia  load  of 
drowsiness — to  open  my  eyes  and  think  1  la  it  all  a  dream,  that 
tnurderons  night — are  the  events  which  have  passed  in  such  long 
detail  through  the  subtle  alembic  of  the  brain  vaporous  creations 
of  my  illness  1  The  Temple  and  Standish — my  escape  from  the 
robbers — the  duel — the  weary  marches  through  Ireland — the 
return  to  Kilmoyle — Mabel  Eraser — Mary  Butler's  friend — the 
Castle — the  wild  inferno  of  the  crowning  agony  in  which  I  saw 
Mary,  brave  and  glorious  as  some  battle  goddess  in  the  midst  of 
csmage  and  horror— yes,  all  was  a  dream,  thank  Heaven  I  And  I 
would  wake  np  and  set  out  for  London,  and  there  toil  and  work. 
*****  And  BO  dozed  away,  remembering  only  that  I  had 
•nfiered  fictitious  misery,  and  dreaming  that  I  had  dreamt. 
'  How  long  I  lay  I  know  not,  but  tiiere  was  a  light  before  my 
eyas,  and  a  firm  hand  opened  my  unwilling  lide,  and  the  glare 
filled  my  head  with  pun.    I  heard  a  familiar  voice  :  "  He  is  gettinn- 
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on  &iiiiM»l7 — pnpils  oontracting  powerfiilly.  I  thiiilE  Dr.  Doke 
will  be  abis  to  managa  tlie  dear  lad  without  me  now,"  Thai  I 
onight  such  words  aa  "  k«pt  very  quiet — nonriahment— most  not 
apaak,"  and  the  speaker  biuszed  awa;  in  wbiaper%  in  wbich  anothei 
joined.  There  was  a  door  gently  closed,  and  I  auppose  the  doctor 
went  away.  In  my  confused  dream,  I  fancied  I  was  a  pupil  to  a 
great  Bui^eon  in  Dublin,  and  the  voice  jost  now  was  that  of  my 
master,  as  I  had  listened  to  it  in  imaginary  lectures.  It  certainly 
was  not  the  tone  of  Dr.  Stock,  of  Langley, 

I  made  an  elTort  to  tnrn,  and  the  movement  in  the  bed  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  one  in  the  room  ;  a  soft  hand  was  paesed 
over  my  brow,  and  then  I  heard  a  low  sigh,  and  the  breathing  of 
one  bending  close  over  me.  After  a  time— how  Imig  I  can't  say — 
I  opened  my  eyes.  Was  it  night  or  morning  t  There  was  a  tl^ 
veil  between  me  and  the  objects  on  whioh  I  songbt  to  fix  my 
attention.  By  a  contiuned  effort,  at  last  I  b^;an.  to  make  oat 
tbrongh  the  haze  certain  shapes  and  ^nres  on  the  wall  towards 
which  my  taioo  was  tnmad.  Here  is  another  proof  of  my  wan- 
dering !  I  &ncy  I  trace  rascrmbtanoes  to  patterns  on  the  paper  of 
a  well-known  room  &om  which  I  am  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
There  is  the  yellow-and-red  parrot  clambering  up  the  thin  green 
spiral,  loaded  with  gigantic  purple  apples,  to  catch  another  parrot 
who  is  doing  the  same,  and  so  on  ;  parrots,  spirals,  Kad  apples,  till 
the  last  parrot  passes  halfway  into  the  ceUmg,  Bad  is  ^at  m  a 
border  of  black  and  red  lozenges:  Let  me  see — they  conld  not 
have  papered  the  room  whilst  I  waa  asleep  1  When  I  went  to 
bed,  the  room,  I  remember  well,  had  a  plain  grey  papw.  And 
now  these  parrots  t  they  were  old  friends  of  mine.  Often  ami 
often  had  I  gone  to  sleep  staring  at  than,  wondering  if  I  ever 
nhonld  live  to  go  to  the  land  where  the  originals  flounced  in  tbe 
flesh,  and  take  a  shot  at  them  for  the  sake  of  the  lovely  plomaga 
They  had  for  years,  when  I  opened  my  eyes  in  tbe  momii^ 
greeted  me  wi^  their  great  bead-like  optics,  which  the  deeogner 
had  made  to  shine  very  brilliantly  by  a  clever  pip  of  white.  I 
gazed  now  till  my  eyes  ached,  closed  them,  reasoned  with  myidf 
as  to  the  absurdity  of  my  Amciee,  opened  them — it  was  no  nae — 
there  they  were  as  before.  It  was  the  pattern  on  the  paper  ia  my 
bedroom  at  Longb-na-Caira  I  Slowly  I  tamed  my  eyes  upwards. 
I  beheld  an  empty  picture-frame  on  the  wall !  And  then  I  shod- 
deped,  and  prayed  to  Qod  to  spare  the  reason  which  I  feared  wa> 
about  to  leave  me ;  for  in  this  conflict  of  memories  I  conld  not 
discern  that  which  the  senses  revealed  from  the  wanderings  <£  mj 
skkness.  And  as  I  mattered-  my  prayers  I  groaned,  and  the  Bant 
htuid   smoothed  my  hot  brow  once  more,  and  I  heard  a  voice 
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whisper — it  &nne<l  my  ear,  taxi  slid  gently  as  it  were  into  my  poor 
head — "  Are  you  in  pain  now  ) " 

'■  Ok  yea,  very  great  pain  !  Where  am  I,  and  who  are  yott  1 
Open  the  cartaina,  and  let  me  eee  dearly." 

"  Dear  air,  you  mnst  keep  quiet  !  Compose  yoarself,  and  aak  no 
queatioDB.  Sir  Philip  gave  strict  orders  that  you  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  speak.  If  you  ask  questione,  we  are  not  to  answer 
you.  But  now,  aa  you  are  awake,  it  is  time  to  give  yon  yonr 
medicine." 

"SiiPhflip  whol" 

"  I  most  answer  no  questions.  Pray,  sir,  take  this.  I  am  yoar 
nurse.  You  must  obey  orders  for  the  present.  Do,  and  yoa  will 
won  be  yourself  again.  Yon  are  going  on  so  well.  Stay  we  be 
gratefhl  to  Him  for  his  mercies !  Thank  yon,"  said  the  none,  as 
I  swallowed  Dnresistingly  a  spoonful  of  some  fluid.  "  You  will 
inmpose  yotusel^  won't  yon  t " 

Now  it  is  very  easy  to  say,  "you'll  be  good,"  but  it  is  a  very 
hard  promise  to  keep,  and  it  was  more  than  I  could  do  when  it 
came  to  me  as  a  plain  matter  of  eyesight  evidence  that  Rose 
Frendergast  was  bending  over  me  ;  there  oould  be  no  mistake  on 
that  point.  Boss  Prendergast'a  eyes  were  looking  into  mine,  and 
the  square  edge  of  a  ridiculous  long  flapper  pendent  from  a  stiff 
white  cap  which  imprisoned  the  wild  tresses  of  her  dark  hair, 
tickled  my  cheek,  and  one  hand  was  still  under  my  bead  and  had 
rused  it  so  as  to  enable  me  to  swallow  my  potion. 

"And  in  the  name  of  mwcy  will  yoo,"  exclaimed  I,  trying  to 
rise,  "  tell  me  what  all  this  is  !     Where  am  11 " 

fiat  die  pat  her  finger  to  her  lips,  shonk  her  head,  and  vanitjied 
from  the  room.  And  I  knew  that  I  lay  nigh  to  the  doora  of 
death  in  my  Uttle  bedroom  in  Lough- na-Oarra,  and  that  what  had 
passed  was  not  a  dream.  How  often  the  doctors  are  wrong  I 
Had  their  direotiona  been  carried  out  in  my  case,  I  should  have 
been  hopelessly  mad.  Not  to  be  told  where  Mary  Butler  was — 
not  to  know  faow  efte  was )  Why,  I  would  get  up  that  very 
imtftat  and  see  for  myself  And  by  an  effort  which  eihausted  all 
my  little  stock  of  strength,  I  was  rising  in  my  bed,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  as  I  looked  there  came  in  softly — Mary  Butler  herself! 
I  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  said  I  know  not  what.  Hary  had  one 
fioger  on  her  lip,  and  as  she  approached,  she  held  np  her  little 
hand  monitorially — "  Now,  Terenoe,  I'm  sure  you'll  mind  me,  won't 
you  1  It  is  moat  essential  for  you  to  keep  perfectly  quiet.  Let  it 
be  enough  to  know  we  are  all  well.  There,  do  not.  give  way  like 
that ;  see  how  weak  you  are." 

Her  hand  was  in  mine.  I  had  burst  into  tears — my  old  &iling, 
u2 
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and  could  only  ejaculate,  "  Thank  Thee,  oh  God  !  Ob,  thank 
Qod  ! "  as  I  pressed  it  to  my  lipx.  M&ry  Batler  made  no  effort  to 
withdraw  it,  but  regarding  me  aa  a  poor,  sick,  womauish  lad, 
perhaps,  aal  by  my  side  as  I  fell  back  fatigued,  still  clutchiog  the 
treasure  in  my  grasp.  In  low  tones  she  told  me  how  the  police 
had  arrived  just  as  the  robber  baud  burst  into  the  Castle  and  were 
engaged  in  a  dreadful  contest  with  the  servants,  headed  by 
Gerald,  and  how  Sir  Denis  had  recovered,  and  was  so  ansioos 
about  me. 

"  And  you  see.  Doctor  Duke,  how  our  patient  is,"  she  said,  as 
that  great  .d^sculapius  of  the  Western  kingdom  entered,  "  although 
we  have  altered  your  prescription  a  little." 

"  Aad  indeed,  Misa  Mary,  no  wonder  1"  Doctor  Duke  said,  with 
his  finger  on  my  wrist,  "  Wouldn't  the  Mght  of  you  cure  any  of 
us,  though  it  kills  us  too  )  Oh,  it's  the  truth  I'm  telling.  There's 
a  pulse  1  Phew!  it's  just  in  flood  this  minute; — rocks,  ahosis, 
and  pools — rattling  along,  and  stopping,  and  sinking." 

Did  Mary  understand  the  Doctor's  raillery )  I  rather  think,  so 
direct  was  she,  that  ahe  little  guessed  the  secret.  "  I  shall  leaTS 
you  with  your  patient.  Doctor  Duke.  Miss  Frendergast  and  the 
nurse  are  in  the  next  room.  Oood-by,  Terence  ;  I  will  come  and 
see  you  to-morrow  ; "  and  Mary  went  away. 

■'  She's  a  Trojan,  by  Jupiter  ! ''  exclaimed  Doctor  Duke.  "No 
wonder  for  your  blood  to  be  playing  leap-frog  inside  there." 

Aod  he  grinned  knowingly,  and  I  felt  my  right  hand  close  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  leave  theSmpress  of  the  knuckles  thereof  on 
his  very  broad  and  very  unintelligent  countenance. 

How  I  longed  for  the  next  day,  and  bow  I  lived  but  for  the 
daily  visit  1     I  was  patient  and  obedient  to  every  one  now. 

My  convalescence  was  rapid  ;  but,  alas  ;  I  was  soon  deprived  of 
the  physician  who  had  worked  such  a  miracle,  as  Doctor  Duke 
declared  my  rapid  rally  to  be.  When  Mary  went  away  there  wss 
an  interval  in  which  I  seemed  to  make  no  progress  towards  re- 
covery. Sir  Denis  came  with  her  to  bid  me  good-bye  ere  they  left 
foe  England,  and  I  could  not  speak  before  him ;  but  she  said 
when  she  was  parting  from  me,  "  Get  well  soon,  for  all  our  sakea^ 
Tou  know  how  we  all  feel  for  you,  Terence ;  "  and  these  words 
comforted  me  many  a  time  after  they  had  gone.  And  there  vaa 
Bad  news  to  he:^-.  My  dear  old  guardian,  Mr.  Bates,  who  haatened 
over  from  the  Continent  the  instant  he  heard  of  my  condition,  by 
degrees  gave  me  the  sequel  to  what  I  have  told  yon.  A  gmt 
calamity  had  fallen  on  them.  The  Castle  was  in  ruins  1  Habel 
Ftaser  had  disappeared  !  When  the  window-panes  were  broken 
in  aud  the  voices  of  men  heard  outside,  she  gave  the  wild  cry  that 
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thrilled  ns  sll  and  summoned  ns  to  the  room,  dashed  from  Maiy's 
arms  and  fled. 

One  of  the  men  on  waitch  near  the  kitchen  pas.'iage  saw  her 
flyiog  downstairs ;  and  "  I  crossed  myself,'*  he  added,  "with  the 
croBS  of  Christ,  for  the  lady  was  like  the  dead  frightened  out  of 
the  grflTC."  Search  was  made  in  every  quarter,  bnt  Bhe  was  no- 
where to  he  found.  The  ruins  were  examined ;  there  was  do 
trace  of  her,  hat  bones  were  found  in  a  calcined  heap,  and — 
cariona  ornament  for  a  midnight  marauder — a  gold  sea!  with  a 
stone,  on  which  there  could  be  made  out  a  coat  of  arms  partially 
destroyed  lij  the  fire.  But  presently  the  fear  that  she  had 
perished  in  the  conflagration  was  dispelled  by  facts  which  jiointed  to 
Bome  forcible  abduction.  At  all  events,  they  afforded  strong 
proof  that  she  had  escaped  a  dreadful  death.  On  the  branch  of  a 
shrub  in  a  thicket  outside  the  Castle  one  of  the  police  espied  a 
lock  of  hair,  long  and  golden.  It  was  Mabel  Eraser's  beyond  all 
donbt.  Examining  the  ground  near  at  hand,  they  came  on  the 
tracks  of  two  horses'  hoofs,  which  were  visible  as  far  as  the  high 
road.  These  appeared  as  if  the  riders  kepi  close  together,  and  as 
if  one  were  far  heavier  than  the  other.  From  the  road  they  had 
suddenly  turned  into  a  field,  and  the  marks  could  be  followed  aa 
fir  as  the  river,  where  they  were  lost. 

The  anb-inspector  of  constabulary  and  his  men,  as  they  were 
hnrrying  toward:!!  the  Castle,  heard  the  ttamp  of  horises  near 
the  wtx>d.  And  some  added  that  they  caught  a  smothered  cry 
in.  "  a  woman's  voice ; "  but  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  as 
the  thots  were  ringing  through  the  air,  and  the  little  garrison  must 
be  hard  pressed. 

Advertisements  were  put  in  all  the  papers.  The  next  news 
vas  from  Athlone,  where  the  innkeeper  had  two  fine  horses  stand- 
ing at  livery.  They  belonged  to  two  gentlemen,  he  said,  who 
came  the  morning  Kilmoyle  Castle  was  burnt — one  on  foot  and 
the  other  on  horseback — and  with  them  a  fair-haired  young  lady, 
wrapped  all  over  in  a  horseman's  cloak,  whose  eyes  were  very  red, 
sod  who  was  on  horseback  too.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  runaway 
match.  The  gentlemen  had  breakfast,  and  bought  some  ready- 
made  clothes,  and  astonished  the  dressmakers  and  millinery  csta- 
blishments  of  Athlone  by  paying  whatever  they  were  asked.  One 
Wusa  dark  little  gentleman,  the  other  was  a  tall  thin  one,  and  spoke 
crosa  to  the  lady  ;  and  when  they  drove  off,  leaving  their  horses 
"to  be  kept  till  called  for  next  week,"  and  taking  only  n  bug  which 
they  bought  to  pnt  their  clothes  into,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
eidtement  in  the  town  on  the  subject.  They  posted  to  the 
nearest  station,  took  the  train  for  Dublin,  and  were  tr.iced  as  ff 
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as  Hotybead,  where  they  became  lost  in  the  pagsengera  of  the  miul 
train  for  "  all  over  the  world  ;"  and  the  police  could  detect  them 
no  further,  remorkahle  as  they  were.  Miea  Butler's  grief  vas 
acute,  but  she  kept  Iier  feelings  under  control  most  admirably. 
She  nursed  her  uncle  night  and  day,  coming  over  to  see  me,  and 
looking  after  Oords  and  the  serrants  who  had  been  wounded  and 
burnt — "  going  abont,"  Mrs.  Conaidine  declared,  "just  like  an  army 
of  angels." 

The  aceoe  in  Sir  Denis's  room  was  terrible  indeed  !  'Wlien 
the  police  entered,  tliey  were  horrified  to  see  the  old  baronet, 
his  niece,  and  myself  stretched  dead,  as  they  thought,  beside 
the  fallen  leader  of  the  band,  of  which  another  was  dying 
beside  the  window.  Sir  Denis,  however,  had  only  been  Btnnned ; 
but  as  the  villain  who  struck  him  down  reeled  &om  my  &tal  shot, 
he  dealt  me  a  tremendous  blow  with  a  loaded  weapon,  and  I  fell 
lifeless  at  Gerald's  feet,  Mary  Butler  threw  herself  between  her 
nncle  and  the  man  I  shot,  and  fainted  when  I  fell.  The  servants 
hurrying  from  all  parts  of  the  Castle  filled  the  room,  and,  led  by 
Gerald,  attacked  the  robbers  with  Bpirit.  Bat  on  a  signal  from 
the  outside,  they  suddenly  fled,  leaving  in  the  room  their  leader's 
body,  and  a  comrade  mortally  wounded.  Gerald  and  his  party 
sallied  ont  in  pursuit  of  the  ossassina  .before  tbe  police  app«ired, 
but  they  were  speedily  recalled  by  a  terrible  signal.  The  light 
which  one  of  the  servants  remarked,  and  which  we  hailed  as  that 
of  the  dawD,  suddenly  strengthened  and  reddened.  The  Castlfl 
was  in  flames ;  not  so  much  the  work  of  accident  as  of  design,  so 
&r  as  could  be  determined.  Although  the  villains  had  not  fired 
at  Sir  Denis,  but  directed  their  aim  at  the  servants  and  at  Gerald 
and  myself,  they  had  apparently  little  scruple  as  to  burning  na 
all  alive.  The  old  place  was  full  of  draughty  corridors  and  pas- 
sages, the  fire  gained  an  ascendancy  which  could  not  be  overcome 
by  such  means  as  were  at  hand,  and  of  Eilmoyle  Castle,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Desmonds,  all  that  remained  was  a  portion  of  a  ving, 
the  blackened  walls,  and  the  out-offices.  Sir  Denis  and  Miaa 
Butler  were  taken  to  Kilmoyle  Court,  the  residence  of  Mr,  Casey, 
and  I  was  carried  off  to  Longh-na-Garra,  where  my  bed-room  was 
given  up  to  me  by  Mrs.  Considine. 

Sir  Denis,  at  first  inclined  to  abandon  Ireland  for  ever,  finally 
made  up  his  mind  to  rebuild  the  Castle  on  a  smaller  scale,  bat  ere 
he  raised  a  stone  of  it  he  declared  that  Misa  Fraser  must  be  fooiid 
or  her  disappearance  explained. 

As  to  the  great  outrage  itself,  not  only  the  county  but  tfae 
country  and  the  TJcited  Kingdom  were  ringing  with  it.  The 
GoTernment  issued  a  tremendous  proclamation  and  offered  a  lar^ 
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reward,  and  th«  prorinons  of  an  act  for  keeping  order  iu  ft 
diatrict  which  is  utterly  out  of  order  were  at  once  ap|>lied  to  Kil- 
loofle  and  the  adjacent  baronies.  The  attack  was  on  a  grand 
scale.  It  waa  planned  and  accompanied  by  circnmstaaces  showing 
more  daring  and  akill  than  are  nsnally  found  in  the  plots  of  mere 
agrarian  offenden.  The  Castle  dogs  were  poisoned — each  vaa 
dead  and  stiff  in  its  kennel  Then,  agun,  when  Major  Bagsbaw 
and  all  his  Seugal  Tigers  were  coming  home  in  good  humour 
from  a  £ne  dinner  at  the  Right  Honoarable  the  Earl  of  Bell* 
brook's,  their  carriages  were  stopped  by  a  body  of  men  who  spmng 
over  the  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  road  so  suddenly  that  the 
gallant  gentlemen  could  not  even  open  the  doors.  No  violence 
was  offered,  and  the  fellows  let  Bagshaw  mount  one  of  the  coach- 
horses  and  start  for  Kilmoyle.  Their  object  was  that  the  police 
shontd  be  summoned  out  of  the  way,  and  a  long  ride  the  Castle 
stable-boy  had  ere  he  came  up  with  them. 

''  And  where  is  Qerald  ncrw  1" 

"  Don't  you  know  i  I  tbigot  to  tell  you.  Why,  Gerald  is  with 
the  regiment.  There  is  great  news,  my  boy.  You  must  join  head- 
quarters at  Cork  !  There's  war  with  Russia  I  The  Cuards  have 
gone  to  Malta.  The  Army  Medical  Department  have  writtm  to 
Bay  you  must  be  invalided  or  join  within  ten  days.  There  have 
b«en  no  end  of  certificates  and  Boaids  about  you,  and  you  none 
the  wiser,  or  they  either  ;  bat  I>r.  Xluke  thinks  you'll  be  able  to 
sUrt  in  a  week  at  tar-thesL" 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

EABTWAUD  HO  I 

SUNSET  at  um~^  deep-bine  sea^-sailless  and  sUent ;  for  the 
wind  has  sunk  to  a  sigh,  and  the  ripple  scarce  laps  the  iron 
ndes  of  tha  ship  whidi  is  cleaving  tiirow^  the  placid  water.  The 
sky  is  cloudless,  save  in  the  west,  where  long  narrow  belts  like 
£ery  swordblades  bar  the  rays  of  the  son  as  it  sets  be'aind  a  dis- 
tant mountain-top  rising  out  of  the  ocean  on  the  horizon. 

"Soldiacs!  merrily  marcli  away  t  Boldiets' glory 

Eia  InDTela  ai 
ill. 

The  nmn  had  been  tiuned  to  sing  together,  the  bdndmastei 
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picked  out  the  best  voices,  and  the  effect  of  the  chorus  as  it  ww 
taken  up  by  the  soldiers  forward  and  rolled  in  a  storm  throogh 
the  evening  air,  might  have  made  an  opera  condnctor  envioii!. 
And  to  see  the  honest  fellows,  with  staring  intent  eyes  and  open 
throats,  carolling  away,  and  to  think  there  were  among  them  sach 
awful  grumblers  and  some  malingerers,  and  some  who  did  not  care 
much  for  glory  or  laurels,  or  for  anything  but  an  easy  life  aad 
strong  drinks — why  it  was  to  feel  the  power  of  song.  They  were 
going,  good  lads,  in  the  highest  spirit^  to  fight  for  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  in  the  firm  belief  that  his  enemy,  of  whom  they  heard  for 
the  first  time,  one  Nicholas,  Czar  and  "  Imperator "  of  all  the 
Russia^  would  immediately  retire  when  he  learned  the  Bengal 
Tigers  were  coming.  How  many  of  those  voices  could  have 
quavered  out  a  note  in  a  short  twelve  months  from  that  timel 
How  little  any  of  us,  from  General  Sir  George  down  to  that  jolly 
little  drummer  whom  I  beheld  in  the  front  of  the  column,  with 
blanched  cheeks  rat-ta-tatting  away  on  the  high  road  to  the  Alma 
Post  Station,  and  again  with  hia  dull  eyes  staring  right  up  to 
heaven,  and  his  fair  hair  clotted  with  the  blood  of  his  death 
wound — Ah,  well !  he  escaped  much.  Let  me  go  on  and  declare 
that  not  one  of  the  wisest  knew  a  whit  more  than  any  of  the  most 
foolish  of  the  tremendous  ordeal  of  battle  on  which  they  were 
setting  forth  that  day. 

"  That  'ere  is  Mount  Hathos,"  explains  the  second  officer  of  the 
Goldiia  to  Lieu  tenant- Col  on  el  Eagsbaw,  who  b  leaning  over  the 
bulwark  and  thinking  of  Gazettes  and  of  his  secret  grievances  at 
the  bauds  of  his  unknown  persecutor; — "a  rummy  place,  tooj 
I've  bin  there  and  seen  the  monks — bless  you  1  just  like  rabbits 

"  Oh  I  that's  Mount  Athos.  is  it)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dobbs;  I'll 
just  mention  the  fact  to  the  General." 

And  Bagshaw,  adjusting  hia  stock,  approached  the  a^r-part  of 
the  quarter-deck,  where  Lieu  ten  ant-General  Sir  George  Brown 
was  standing  a  little  apart  from  his  staff  with  a  telescope  under 
his  arm,  engaged  in  a  minute  inspection  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
oard  in  the  binnacle.  Sir  George  was  a  well  aet-np  handsome  old 
man,  with  a  fine  broad  pair  of  shoulders,  small  waist,  and  slightly 
in-turned  knees,  whose  carriage  and  bearing  made  him  look  younger 
than  he  really  was.  He  wore  a  uniform  cloth  cap  with  a  general's 
gold-laced  band,  a  blue  frock  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  velvet  collar 
and  cufis  and  gold  lace,  and  tight  uniform  trousers,  with  lace  down 
the  sides,  strapped  over  patent  leather  hoots,  which  indeed  had 
been  garnished  with  regulation  gilt  spurs  till  practical  experience 
or  the  difficulty  ot    evading    entanglements   with  ropes  and  th« 
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like  had  led  to  their  tomporary  "leave  of  absenca"  It  was  « 
pleaesDt  fkce— a  freBh-coloured,  clean-Bhaven  face,  with  a  snail 
grey  regnlation  whisker  cut  abruptly  off  at  the  proper  line  with 
the  tip  of  the  ear,  aud  a  Biuooth  clear  akin  like  a  surface  of  enamel, 
blue  eyes,  which  Beemed  piercing  and  keen,  and  yet  had  cot  much 
power  of  -rision,  and  a  well-cut  resolute  mouth  and  chia.  He 
Tag  much  braver  than  his  sword.  That  implemeDt  would  and 
conld  ran  away  if  it  were  attached  to  a  pair  of  legs  disposed  to 
give  it  such  initial  velooity.  It  would  break  probably — if 
Wilkinson  or  some  such  expert  had  not  tested  it  in  its  first 
essay  with  a  good  piece  of  ateel — or  .it  might  bend  if  needs  were, 
for  all  I  know.  But  I  am  quite  euro  Sir  George  would  neither 
TQD  away  nor  break  nor  bend.  And  yet  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
army  he  waa  no  mors  fit  than  the  three  feet  odd  of  tempered 
metal  in  a  brass  sheath  which  was  lying  in  a  neat  oil-skin  beside 
his  oocked-hat-caae  in  the  cahin  downstairs. 

For  he  had  never  commanded  in  his  life — he  had  served  always — 
eecved  a  man  of  iron  will  who  gave  orders  and  took  no  counsel — 
who  initiated  everything  and  had  no  familiars — who  inspired  con- 
fidence and  never  gave  it.  And  it  is  not  in  the  life  of  man  or  in 
his  nature  to  carry  "  Ich  dien  "  for  years  on  his  crest  and  suddenly 
to  assnme  the  baton  and  say  "  I  order."  No  platitude  so  great  as 
that  which  declares  the  best  way  of  learning  to  order  is  to  be  mucli 
ordered  first.  Sir  George  had  been  so  drilled  and  so  ordered — so 
besat  npon  and  so  bnreaucrated  that  his  sole  idea  of  safety  in  the 
exercise  of  command  was  to  hold  iast  to  the  regulations  and  to 
the  warrants — his  law  and  his  prophets,  and  to  let  the  waves  pass 
him  Hs  they  listed.  He  was  like  BSranger's  old  soldier — "  Pour 
moi,  j'ai  servi  le  grand  homme ;"  and  as  the  evidence  of  his 
service  he  had  the  consoling  words  of  his  master,  the  assurance  of 
the  regulations  and  of  the  warrants,  and  the  approbation  of  his 
own  conscience.  Os  the  present  occasion  he  wore,  in  testimony 
of  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  a  patch  of  black  court  plaister,  about 
three  and  a  half  inches  long  by  half  an  inch  broad  from  the  angle 
of  bis  jaw  upwards;  for  it  happened  at  7.30  A.1I.  yesterday  that 
the  sea  was  vexed  by  winds,  and  the  razor  of  the  excellent  general, 
uodetetred  by  any  conuderation  for  the  result,  had  conspired  with 
his  1^  and  with  the  good  ship  ColchU  to  inflict  on  him  a  gash 
"ivhich  needed  such  surgical  appliance.  Sir  George  waa  surrounded 
by  bis  sta^  as  the  sun  is  waited  on  by  his  satellitea  They  were 
just  the  planets  which  could  revolve,  and  do  not  mach  more.  Bnt 
tbey  would,  one  and  each  and  all,  die  in  revolving  if  it  were 
necessary.  There  waa  Colonel  Mulligan — a  dear,  bland,  charming 
old  Horse  Guards  creature,  more   Hibernian   io  name  than  in 
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Datnre — who  was  going  forth  to  war  very  muab  an  the  same  wif 
<tbat  he  would  go  to  a  lurge  eveDing  party,  and  who  wonld  look  on 
a  battle  as  he  would  on  a  rubber  in  a  aide  rocMB — quite  a,n  acoidentsi 
pleasure,  in  which  he  might  win  or  loae,  but  could  not  get  muck 
oa  the  wrong  aide  anyhow.  There  was  a  great,  fine,  vigorons, 
young  Briton — a  man  and  a  eoldier  every  inch  of  him — Hailwell — 
full  of  zeal,  animal  apirita,  appetite,  and  eoarage — nnvereed,  of 
coarse,  in  war,  and  much  perau&ded  it  was  like  a  pic-nic — in 
vhioh  you  were  to  take  the  enemy'i  tree  and  oamping  ground  hj 
ft  rapid  advance  direct  There  was  aaoUier  jolly  young  Briton 
and  gallant  eoldier,  Appleson — the  General's  tude-de-camp,  and 
nephew — (it  was  a  great  time  for  nephews,  they  were  on  "  Uncle's 
statT''  everywhere) — who  would  have  been  a  cafiital  tude~de-cainp 
to  any  one.  And  there  was  Tippleaon  and  little  McFatty,  noG 
forgettiog  my  own  chie^  aa  I  r^arded  him,  best  of  soldier  doctora, 
greatest  of  military  medicine  men,  the  simple^  crafty,  sturdy 
MacFhiliip — big  of  heart  and  large  of  limb,  honest  and  bold,  but 
full  of  ambition  and  of  settled  purpose.  They  were  seated  or 
standing  round  their  chie^  who  was  swaying  to  and  fro  on  the 
deck  near  the  binnacle,  as  far  from  the  chorus  and  the  iungera  M 
he  could  well  be,  and  rather  doubting  in  his  miod  "  if  the  Duke 
wonid  have  liked  it."  Bat  the  Coantess  of  Hayrake  was  there- 
one  innovation  ;  and  there  were  rifles  on  board — another  innova- 
tion ;  and  there  were  percussion  caps — another  innovation ;  and 
there  was  a  newspaper  0(»Tespondent — a  Bierolutioa  !  And  so 
he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  alL  Tes,  indeed — Lord 
Hayrake,  a  captain  in  a  re^ment  of  which  we  had  a  detachment 
on  board — a  peer  with  God  knows  how  meaty  qoarterings,  whoaa 
ancestors  had  held  their  own  agtdnst  Braces  and  Donglaaes  and 
Grahams,  and  who  had  the  sole  right  of  bearing  a  bowl  of  hip- 
pocras  to  the  Queen  on  her  wedding  night,  as  Hereditary  Hip- 
pocnuter  of  Scotland — had  by  bis  ade  his  fair  and  brave  young 
wife,  who  knew  aa  little  of  what  was  coming  as  Lord  Aberdeen, 
or  the  Emperor  Nioholaa,  or  Sir  George  himsel£  Mrs.  Malony, 
my  servant's  wife,  aasnred  me  that  "  all  the  women  ov  the  redg- 
ment  would  fight  like  divils  if  the  countess  would  lade  them,  and 
they'd  all  die  for  her,  the  dariin',  that  minit,  saysiok  as  they  wor." 
Well,  the  women  would  not  have  had  the  crown  of  martyrdoBi  all 
to  themselves  in  such  a  cause. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  General,"  said  Bagshav  :  "  bat  that  is 
Mount  Athoa  we  see  over  there." 

Kow  Sir  George  did  not  like  Bag^taw  ^  he  thought  be  bad  got 
on  too  fast  in  the  service,  and  he  had  conceived  an  erroneous  idea 
that  Bag.  joivately  cultivate  the  use  of  tobacco.      Besides,  Sir 
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Oeoi^  could  net  see  Atlios ;  and  if  ho  hod  aeen  it,  he  would  not 
have  ctired,  for  AtlioB  wbb  to  him  just  as  Dnnch  aa  the  violet  in  the 
graas  plot  hj  the  fountain's  brim  'was  to  th«  person  who  thought 
it  was  what  it  was.  Besides,  Bageha:w's  coming  to  him  in  that 
waj  was  a  sort  of  assumption  that  he,  Sir  George,  did  not  know 
AthoB  was  in  eight  long  ago. 

"  Well,  Colonel  Bagshaw  !  Supposing  it  is  ;  what  is  that,"  eaid 
Sir  Geo^ie,  "  what  is  that  to  you  f" 

Now,  if  the  Greneral  had  asked  Bashaw,  "  W}iat  is  that  to 
me  I"  B.  might  have  got  out  of  it.  But  to  he  asked  what  was 
Uoant  Athos  to  Atm,  waa  a  terrible  blow.  He  could  not  honestly 
tay  that  Mount  Athos  was  anything  to  him  (particularly  as  he 
did  not  know  much  about  it,  ajid  the  bub  had  by  this  time  sauk 
behind  it).  He  could  not  aver  he  vm  anything  to  Mount  Athos ; 
and  he  was  beradee  met  by  an  hypotheeis  that  it  might  not  be 
Uount  AthoB  at  all ;  bo  he  felt  he  was  in  a  wrong  position  with- 
out seeing  how  he  was  to  get  out  of  it,  and  that  he  was  snabbed 
before  the  young  men  besides  ;  but  Bagahaw  was  a  brave  man  ; 
and  as  there  was  a  pause  in  the  new  chonia  of — "We'll  tame 
the  Koosian  bear,  and  we'll  make  ould  Niiyias  stare  " — he  settled 
his  chin  in  his  stock  again,  and  replied—"  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Sir  George.  Bot  it's  a  very  strong  place — Xerxes,  you  know, 
and  Alexander.  It's  on  our  left  flank — denced  ticklish  if  the 
enemy  moved  down  on  it." 

"  So  use  !  plunging  fire  !  "  mnttered  our  old  Engineer  Colonel, 
aa  if  to  reassure  hia  chief.  "  The  Bns^n  engineers  are  not  very 
strong.     They  never  threw  np  works  to  oppose  the  French." 

Bagshaw  withdrew  under  a  fresh  outburst  of  "  We'll  tame 
the  Roosiau  bear,  and  well  make  ould  Nio'las  stare  " — and  made 
np  his  mind  then  and  there  never  to  impart  any  species  of  in- 
formation, moral,  religious,  physical,  military,  or  political,  to  hia 
niviaional  General,  and  went  down  to  read  "Mannder's  Geo- 
graphical DictifHiary,"  and  to  awEut  his  game  of  chess  with 
MacPhillip. 

"  I  wonder  how  Sir  George  can  he  so  savf^e,"  ohserved  Standish 
to  me,  as  we  stood  by  the  bulwark  ;  "he  is  such  a  kind-hearted 
old  fellow.  When  he  was  between  decks  yesterday,  through  my 
window  I  saw  him  talk  to  one  of  the  men's  wives,  who  was  ciying 
over  the  sick  child  you  had  left.  He  gave  her  a  tip,  and  he  passed 
the  cabin  with  his  eyes  full,  and  his  lips  working  as  if  he  could 
have  joined  her,  poor  soul." 

For  Standish  was  on  board.  He  had  come  armed  with  anthority 
to  take  a  passage  as  we  embarked  at  Alaha ;  and  glad  was  I  indeed 
to  see  his  faee,  sad  as  it  was,  once  more. 
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"  You  see,  tny  dear  teWow,"  he  Baid,  "  I  ooald  not  help  it.  My 
newspaper  went  amosb,  and  with  it  all  mj  little  fortune — all  the 
Bcrapings  off  the  battam  of  Pandora's  box.  The  editor  of  the 
Hercules  got  leave  from  Iiord  Hardinge  to  Bend  me  out  to  Malta, 
and  then  to  come  on,  and  the  brave  little  woman  at  home  and  the 
two  bairns  must  be  left — aB  many  a  wife  and  child  are  lefl^—for 
their  own  sakes.  But  IVe  promised  not  to  stay  more  than  a  few 
■weeks.  The  war  won't  last  long.  If  it  does  1  shall  be  fltarved, 
for  I  am  assured  I  can  get  no  food  ;  and  Sir  George  was  good 
enough  to  tell  me  the  only  man  to  look  afcer  me  would  he  the 
Provost  Marshal." 

And  ao  we  chatted  together  till  the  night  was  wasted,  and  the 
sun  was  heralded  by  a  faint  glow  whioh  lighted  up  on  onr  right 
tlie  faint  outlines  of  the  Troad,  and  we  went  to  sleep  as  the  British 
bugles  woke  the  echoes  on  the  shores  which  had  once  echoed  to  the 
battle-clang  of  the  Homeric  hosts,  and  had  seen  the  valorous  deeds 
of  Diomed,  the  courageous  constancy  of  poor  Hector,  and  the 
exulting  insolence  of  the  Hellenes,  Oh  1  would  that  the  Trojans 
had  driven  them  howling  to  the  ships,  and  to  the  sea  !  We 
wight  have  been  saved  a  "  question  d'Orient,"  a  Greek  kingdom, 
a  Crimean  war. 


CHAPTER       XXXV. 

OALUPOLI — OUR   LAKDINO. 

ONOE  more  our  bugles  sounded.  This  time  at  nightfall,  waking 
up  the  echoes  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  startling  the  Turkish 
Bentriea  dozing  beside,  their  great  guns  in  the  ancient  forts  rdiI 
rousdng  them  into  puzzled  inactivity.  The  thumping  of  the 
engine  and  the  thudding  of  the  screw  have  ceased,  and  the  anchor 
has  splashed  into  the  water,  and  the  cable  has  rattled  down  aft«r 
it  through  smoking  hawseholes.  Boatj  alongnde — ladders  down 
— the  troops  drawn  up  on  deck — Sir  George  in  spurs  once  more— 
the  staff  radiant  around  him.  Away  to  shore  boat  after  boat ; 
then  laud  on  the  heach  or  decaying  jetties  of  Gallipoli,  from  the 
highest  minaret  of  which  floats  a  tricolour.  The  town  is  alread; 
French.  The  Turks  in  baggy  breeches  like  huge  kuickerbocken, 
with  dirty  turbans,  sit  cross-legged  on  the  benches  in  front  of  the 
dingy  sheds  by  the  water-side.  They  evidently  don't  understand 
it  The  Greeks  in  baggier  breeches,  like  petticoats  with  a  seam 
between  the  legs,  stand  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  la  dirty  ekull 
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capis  and  evidently  underetand  just  aa  much  as  tbe  Turks.  There 
is  a  "  Commandant  da  Fort "  {his  "  bureau  "  js  the  onlj  decent 
cabin  on  the  beach),  who  thinks  Sir  George  and  staff  and  troops 
are  ailoved  to  land  merely  in  consequence  of  the  goodness  of  tbe 
Emperor.  And  there  is  "  Colonel  Commandant  de  Gallipoli " 
who  looks  at  ns  out  of  his  telescope  from  the  window  of  the  best 
hoase  on  the  quay  with  an  air  of  considerable  surprise  as  the  men 
BDder  old  Bag.  and  Tony  Potts,  the  adjutant,  form  up  in  column, 
and  after  master  march  away  up  the  strand  with  the  band  playing 
"The  girla  we've  left  behind  us."  Tbe  said  "girls,"  headed  by 
Mrs.  Malony,  are  already  eng^ed  in  mercantile  transactions  with 
the  native  traders,  and  seem  to  be  getting  the  best  of  the  deal,  but 
their  lords  and  masters  are  not  Bo  fortunate. 

"  There's  not  a  blanket !  nor  a  tent  t  nor  an  ounce  of  medical 
stores!"  exclaims  MacPhillip  in  great  wrath.  "Ko  quarters  foe 
the  men — no  oomroissariat !  And  Sir  George  says  it  can't  be 
helped,  and  that  the  Consul  must  look  after  it.  It's  too  bad. 
There  are  more  than  thirty  sick  on  my  list,  and  no  quarters  for 
them,  nor  an  idea  of  one." 

meantime  the  column  was  trudging  away  merrily  through 
streets  which  looked  very  like  the  courses  made  by  wintry  rains, 
the  bouses  being  mere  banka  of  baked  clay  pierced  with  latticed 
holes,  now  and  then  lighted  up  by  gleaming  eyes.  We  were 
hound  for  Buliur,  a  long  march  away,  where  we  were  to  cat  a 
great  trench  to  prevent  tbe  Russians,  who  were  up  on  tbe  Danube, 
making  a  skip  over  tbe  Balkans,  skirting  Constantinople,  and 
popping  down  on  the  Dardanelles  to  command  the  passage,  and  so 
checkmate  the  allies.  Bagshaw,  freed  from  Sir  George,  with 
a  Deputy-Commissary-Qeueral,  a  Deputy-Inspector- General  of 
Hoapitals,  a  Captain  of  Kngineers,  and  two  subs  and  an  acting 
aide-de-camp  all  to  himself,  was  magnificent  and  tremendoos  as 
temporary  Brigadier,  and  conducted  his  march  with  all  proper 
precaution. 

"  They  shan't  catch  us,  Wilmofc,"  he  growled,  "  as  the  Foldoo- 
dies  cangbt  ns  under  Qrimshaw  in  tbe  Catterwally  Fass.  No,  by 
Jove  I  Yon  remember  who  saved  us  then  1  And  to  this  day,  sir, 
oving  to  some  secret  influence,  Pve  never  had  the  Poldoody 
medi^.     It's  a  eonfoanded  shame  1" 

All  this  while  the  Tigers  were  advancing  on  Bulair,  with 
ekirmiaherB  in  front,  columns  in  deploying  distance,  Bagshaw  and 
"staff"  between  tbe  leading  company  and  skirmisberB.  A  wind- 
mill which  rose  on  the  undulating  horizon  was  reported  by  tbe 
advance  to  be  occupied,  and  the  halt  was  sounded  whilst  Bag.  sent 
on  to  the  skirmishers  to  advance  carefully. 
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"  In  war  we  can't  be  too  cantions.  How  do  we  know  who  are 
or  who  may  be  in  th&t  windmill,  eh  1" 

"  They're  littie  men  in  blue  coats  and  red  breechea.  Colonel,'' 
quoth  Wilmot,  lookiiLg  throngh  a  gigantic  deer-atalker.  "  One  of 
them  is  smoking ;  I  can  see  him  quite  plain.  They  miiit  he 
French," 

"  Mnst  be,  bt  I — why  must  be )  Do  yoa  think  the  Btumana 
are  not  np  to  tricks !  Send  to  Captain  Nash  to  halt  the  akir- 
mishers  and  load.  He  will  adranoe  steadily,  reaernng  hia  fire  till 
ke  receivea  fresh  orders." 

These  belligerent  diapoeitioDs  were  firugtmted  by  an  advance  of 
a  few  yarda  more,  whioh  enabled  us  to  look  down  into  the  httis 
valley  at  the  base  of  the  windwill.  A  French  regim«it  was  en- 
camped by  »  atream,  on  the  aides  of  which  their  little  tents  were 
pitched,  and  iroia  below  oame  the  clatter  of  voices,  the  retnin 
of  song,  and  many  a  spiracle  of  Braoke  from  the  oooking-Giet. 
Bagshaw  had  just  time  to  call  in  ^Nash's  skirmisheni,  as  they 
crowned  the  ridge.  As  we  passed  the  rivniet  and  skirted  the  cuop 
of  tbe  4th  In&ntry  of  the  Line,  the  band  struck  np  "  Fartant 
poor  la  Syrie."  They  came  to  the  side  of  the  path,  looking 
at  ns  with  a  curioraty  qnilie  equal  to  oar  own,  whilst  the  dmine 
rolled  and  ruffled  their  salute  to  our  colours,  and  the  gaard 
over  the  eagle  at  th»  Colonel's  tent  tamed  out  and  prmented 
arms. 

"  Yiveat  les  Anglais  I"  cried  the  red-breeched  dapper  crowd; 
"  Vive  Foabif !     Vive  la  vieille  Angletem  ! " 

"  Bono  FranQis  !  Bono  I"  granted  the  Bengal  Tigers,  who  had 
learned  French  in  Malta,  in  one  lesson. 

Down  from  the  windmill  advanced  a  big  Gatd,  with  several 
stripes  of  gold  lace  on  his  kepi,  and  as  many  to  match  on  the  sleeve 
of  his  frock-coat.  He  was  followed  by  a  few  of  his  officers,  who  had 
been  reconnoitring  us,  and  seemed  migbtlly  amused.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  at  this  moment  Bagshaw  halted  to  watch  the  rctf 
company  and  to  keep  his  eye  on  stragglers,  and  that  Depnty 
Commissary-Qeneral  McPhin  was  riding  after  tbe  band.  McFhiu 
looked  every  inch  a  brigadier-geuentl  He  had  a  gold  band  to  his 
cap,  he  had  velvet  cellar  and  cnfis  to  his  coat,  be  bad  gold  twist 
on  his  shoulders ;  he  wore  a  tremendous  salve ;  no  brmder  gold 
stripe  ever  decked  pantaloon,  nor  bigger  spar  ever  decoiatad 
knight's  heel  ;  and  over  and  above  all  that  and  these,  the  good 
gentleman — and  be  was  good  and  brave  as  any  Fbtlistine  of  them 
— bore  on  his  ample  breast  the  Ashantee  medal  with  two  bars,  tbe 
Caffre  medal,  tbe  Qold-Coast  cross,  the  Lagos  star,  the  Ckiw 
medal,  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus  of  Chili  (where  be  had  given  i 
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ki^e  coatract  onoe  on  &  time),  and  St.  Didymui,  ia  duHnonds, 
Bui  was  portly  and  imposing  to  look  ttpon. 

"  Peimettez-xioi,  Monsieur  te  G^n^ral,"  began  tbe  Franeliman, 
oourteoosly  saluting ;  "  de  tous  prier        " 

"Bono  Franca  1 — bono!"  interrapted  Mclinu,  with  a  wave  of 
Mb  band.     "  AIIobs,  alloii»  I " 

"  J'ai  rhonaenr,  Uonaieiir  le  G4a£ra],"  contiaued  the  Frf.noh- 
man,  lomewhat  disooncei'ted. 

"  Old,  oni  I  CommiBBai7-G£a6rftl,"  ^jacalatod  McFbin,  "  voaa 
sareL    Fas  G^n6ral  de  tout." 

"  Uufl  de  ce  brigade  au  mmns,  n'est  oe  pas,  G^n€ral  1"  con- 
tianed  the  Frenehman,  "  je  snis  le  Colonel  de  Tranclie  LongueviUe^ 
du  4£me  r%iiaoab,  a  tos  ordres,  Auviez-Tous  la  boate,  Monaienv 
le  G^o^EaJ,  de  voaa  donner  le  peine- t" 

FoitonAtely  Bagahaw  and  staff  came  np  at  this  moment,  and 
Wilmot,  who  waa  a  capital  Frenchman,  made  all  strAigfat,  and 
Mcf  bin  was  relegated  to  obscurity.  There  was  a  halt,  and  a 
"  Vin  d'honnenr "  at  the  windmili,  and  we  marohed  off  again, 
after  Colonel  de  Tranche  LMigueTille  had  given  full  espreesion 
to  his  convictioiis  that  there  wonld  be  great  difficulty  in  working 
in  the  field,  if  we  insisted  in  gi^dng  oar  comnusBariat  officers  galous 
*l'or  on  their  caps,  and  making  them  look  like  generals.  "It  comes, 
1  auppose,"  be  added,  "  from  the  importance  you  others  attach  to 
Tonr  eating,"  nibbling,  as  he  spoke,  at  a  souvenir  of  Toulon,  in 
the  shape  of  a  stick  of  chocolate,  "  but.  it  ia  sufficient  bo 
dUtract," 

We  made  our  adienz  juat  as  the  men  on  both  aides  ware  begin- 
ning to  fraternize ;  and,  as  the  Tigers  resumed  their  march,  the 
general  opinion  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  1th  of  the  Lme. 
"  They're  nate  pleasant  fellows,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out 
tbeir  langedge,  Sill  ;  but  I  wonder  vhy  the;  wear  them  red 
trousersl" 

"  For  the  same  reason  we  wear  red  coate,  I  suppose.  They're 
lite  ourselves  turned  upside  down." 

"  Boys  I  did  ye  see  the  officer  in  petticoats — an  elegant  lady  in 
QQifbrm,"  asked  another,  "  with  the  Uttle  kag  of  spirite  t " 

"  Oh  !  troth  and  I  did,  and  got  a  drop  from  her  too.  Six  petti- 
nwLs  ebe  had  oa.  She's  a  good  iday  of  taking  care  of  herself 
though  she  waa  liberal,  I  won't  deny." 

With  renewed  "  Vivent  lea  Anglais  I  "  and  "  Bono  Francis  !  " 
<te  were  off  once  more,  and  in  an  hour  or  so,  from  the  fold  of  an 
imdolating  field,  there  came  in  view  a  small  curve,  in  which  the 
^Ine  Bea  had  embayed  itael^  chafing  against  the  rocfca  in  a  white 
surf.   The  aun  waa  sinking  downwards  towards  a  hank  of  clonds, 
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which  hid  the  opposite  coast  from  Tiew,  and  there  was  a  warm 
heavy  wind  BpiiDgiog  which  set  the  old  fellows  looking  upwards. 

"  Bain  before  night,  Pni  thinking,"  observed  Bftgahaw  to  Potts, 
"and  no  tents,  nor,  I  may  add,"  he  continued,  "any  partioulsr 
shelter  to  speak  of." 

The  Colonel  was  quite  right  oa  all  points  ;  there  was  rtuo,  thnt 
were  no  tents,  and  there  was  no  shelter.  Snch  rain  1  It  wssa 
rirer  turned  through  a  ueve  of  clouds  ;  aad  there  were  the  Tigers, 
very  much  cowed  by  it,  without  fire  eaough  to  keep  a  pipe  aliglit, 
and  soaking  great  costs  all  in  rows,  like  furrows  in  a  field,  whilst 
Captain  Tangent,  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  and  his  devoted  sappen 
taped  and  traced  out  the  works  which  were  to  render  the  isthmaa 
Bussian  proof.  There  were  no  supplies.  McPhin's  carta  had  not 
come  up.  3ut  man  sometimes  lives  on  Hope,  which  has  a  light 
refreshing  cuisine  of  her  own.  The  storm  ^ated  after  a  little, 
when  it  had  made  every  one  as  wet  aa  he  could  be,  and  then  we 
had  time  to  express  our  opinion  that  it  was  "  a  confounded  Bhaiue," 
to  inveigh  against  Deputy- Assistant-Commissary-Gtoneral  McFbin, 
and  to  pity  onrselves  thoroughly,  before  we  sank  to  rest,  somewhat 
vexed  of  centipedes,  which  the  rain  had  driven  out  of  their  larking 
places.  And  so  we  reposed  till  morning,  with  the  "  all's  well"  of  oat 
sentries,  and  the  hayings  of  the  dogs  belonging  to  a  distant  village 
in  our  ears.  An  instalment  of  tepts  for  tbe  regimental  ataff 
arrived  in  the  early  morning,  soon  followed  by  the  baggage  of 
the  regiment.  Six  sheep,  and  a  scraggy  oz,  with  tremendons 
horns,  whose  agrioaltaral  labours  ought  to  have  spared  him  from 
such  a  fate  as  was  in  store  for  him,  came  up  under  escort  to 
McFhin,  accompanied  by  sacks  of  fioar,  and  simple  necessaries  of 
that  sort  ;  and  when  Bagshaw  returned  from  a  clever  recon- 
naissance, with  two  companies,  in  which  he  picked  up  a  good  deal 
of  mud  and  not  the  least  information,  he  was  quite  pleased  with 
our  prospects.  "  Here  yo'J  are,  Brady  ;  there  is  no  rest  for  tbe 
doctor,"  said  Tony  Potts,  handing  me  an  official  "  O.H.M. 
Service,"  with  "  P.M.O."  in  the  corner.  It  was,  in  fiict,  an 
order  from  MacPhillip,  to  report  myself  at  once  to  him,  in  Galli- 
poli,  when  Surgeon  Squills,  who  was  on  his  way  up,  had  arrived 
to  take  charge  of  the  regiment.  "  Lucky  fellow  !  to  get  out  of 
this  charming  place  so  soon."  Sickness  had  broken  out  already 
among  the  men  quartered  in  the  town. 
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CHAPTER      XXXVI. 

STANDiaH's  ADTEKTURE. 

nWAT  evening  I  was  riding  down  the  squalid,  narrow,  tortnous 
X  i«ne,  bordered  by  teaementa  of  wood  and  olfty,  with  latticed 
windowB,  which  formed  tha  main  street  of  Gallipoli.  All  the 
doore  were  fastened  up,  and  the  windows  closed.  Chalk  inarkB 
here  and  there  indicated  the  quarters  of  officers.  So  iDb&bitauts 
were  visible,  but  as  my  pony  went  neighing  down  the  dusty  path, 
I  coald  see  eyes  peering  through  the  lattices.  I  was  bound  for 
the  quarters  of  my  "P.M.O.,"  but  there  was  no  one  to  ask.  If 
there  were,  what  language  was  I  to  adopt }  Malony,  who  foUowed 
with  my  traps  and  medical  equipment,  was  not  a  very  learned 
person  either.  As  I  waa  looking  about,  riding  still  on,  and  twist- 
ing and  turning,  my  name  waa  (»lled — 

"  Brady  I     My  dear  Terence,  where  the  deuce  are  yon  going  I " 

I  looked  up,  and  there  was  Standish  at  a  window — the  drawiug- 
room  floor — juat  within  reach  of  my  hand. 

"  Get  off  for  a  minute,  and  come  in  and  see  me.  Kick  at  the 
door  while  I  shout,  and  mother  Papadoulos  will  let  you  iu.  I 
can't  come,  for  reasons  I  will  explain." 

I  knocked  and  kicked,  aad  Standish  shouted,  and  there  wad 
presently  an  undoing  of  bolts,  and  much  speech  in  the  harshest  of 
all  languages — modern  Greek — and  the  door  was  at  last  opened 
by  a  trembling  old  woman,  in  a  short  jacket  and  breeches,  and 
yellow  slippers,  with  plaited  hair  adorn^^  ';fith  some  scanty  coins, 
to  whose  skirts  hung  two  children,  bright-eyed  and  long-haired. 
I  entered  a  dark  vault-like  place — the  parlour — filled  with  large 
earthen  jars,  which  put  me  in  mind  of  "  AH  Baba  and  the  Forty 
Thieves,"  and  with  some  miserable  articles  of  furniture  just  visible 
by  the  light  of  a  little  oil  lamp  burning  before  a  picture  of  a  saint 
against  the  wall.  There  was  a  donkey  in  one  corner,  and  I  heard 
the  grunting  of  a  pig  from  the  other,  and  a  clucking  and  quacking 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Malony,  who  put  in  hia  head  and 
asked  with  much  emphasis,  "  Haven't  we  a  right  to  take  any  poul- 
thry  we  lUce,  sir )     Oh,  begorra,  that's  a  nate  slip  of  a  pig  aa  ever  I 

Mother  Papadoulos  escorted  me  to  the  foot  of  a  very  creaky  aud 
ladde'i-like  staircase,  which  rose  to  the  ceiling,  direct  up  to  a  trap- 
door. I  ascended,  and  as  I  got  to  the  level  of  the  floor  above,  my 
eyes  glanced  rouid  the  apartment  in  which  Standish  was  waiting 
to  teceive  me. 
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The  room  was  about  iiCteea  feet  square ;  the  walls  of  clay,  tin 
plaulca  ID  the  floor  wide  apart,  the  clay  ceiling  discoloured  by  nuD, 
and  the  latticed  windows  without  glass.  At  one  end  was  a  sort  of 
platform,  raised  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  on  which  there 
was  spread  a  piece  of  old  carpet  and  a  great  coat.  This  was  the 
"  divan."  A  revolver  hung  on  a  nail  in  the  walL  A  deal  box 
was  in  one  corner,  a  saddle  in  another.  There  wae  no  chair,  no 
table ;  and  as  I  entered  Standish  rose  from  a  poiiinanteaa  on 
which  he  was  sitting.  He  was  dreased  in  a  shooting-jacket,  long 
boots,  and  a  flannel  shirt  which  hung  over  them  like  a  kilt ;  hii 
face  was  unshaven  and  his  moustaches  were  in  early  stubble^ 

We  interchanged  greetings,  and  I  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  hia 
appearance, 

"Yes,  indeed,"  he  said.  "Laugh  and  stare,  my  lad.  Yon  miif 
well  stare.  Here  I  am,  with  all  the  *  horrors  of  war'  on  me — 
pillaged,  sacked,  and  ravaged.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  %) 
begin  with.  After  I  saw  yon  off,  I  made  an  attempt  to  procara 
quarters,  but  the  French,  who  Avere  here  before  ns,  secured  nearl; 
evety  house  in  town.  I  could  get  nothing  to  eat,  and  my  ba^age 
was  not  landed,  so  I  went  back  to  the  CdehU,  had  a  good  dinner, 
and  was  &st  asleep  when,  early  next  morning,  I  was  awakened  bf 
the  captain  to  say  they  had  signalled  to  him  from  shore  to 
start  back  at  once  for  Malta.  It  was  blowing  like  fury  right 
down  the  Dardanelles.  No  one  would  fiincy  such  a  sea  could  get 
up  in  BO  short  a  time.  We  were  as  &r  from  the  shore  as  the 
capttun  could  well  pnt  his  ship,  as  is  the  taahion  of  all  captunt, 
and  the  skipper  explained  to  me  that  if  he  sent  off  a  boat  to  shore 
against  snch  a  current  and  breeze  he  would  have  to  wait,  and 
would  get  into  a  row,  '  I  can  put  you  on  board  that  brig  close  at 
hand,'  says  he,  'and  yon  can  eaaily  get  a  boat  from  thera.'  So 
away  I  went,  with  my  portmanteaux  and  a  case  or  two  of  provisioo 
from  the  ship  stowed  in  the  gig,  and  short  as  tbe  distance  was  it 
tried  oars  and  arms,  and  we  took  in  as  much  spray  and  water  u 
was  good  for  na  The  brig,  which  was  light,  strained  at  her 
anchor,  and  rose  and  pitched,  I  can  tell  yon ;  the  mate  ran  the 
gig  under  her  counter,  and  we  looked  out  for  a  rope,  hailing  like 
men,  bnt  all  in  vain.  So  we  pulled  up  towards  tbe  bow,  and 
there  we  saw  a  rope  dangling  over  the  side.  I  laid  hold  and  wss 
scrambling  up,  when  it  was,  J  believe,  let  go  by  some  one  on  deck, 
and  down  I  came  with  a  run  ;  and  it  was  a  mercy  1  didn't  go 
plump  into  the  sea  between  the  vessel  and  the  boat,  bat  I  «u 
jnst  caught  by  the  siulors,  who  kud  hold  of  the  rope  and  hauled  on 
it  till  it  came  tant.  You  see  I've  picked  up  some  fine  words  any- 
way on  board  ship.     Up  I  went  again,  and  this  time  got  right  on 
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the  bolwtu^  and  dropped  on  the  deok.  One  of  the  uilora  came 
up  after  me,  to  get  np  my  things.  Kot  a  soul  to  be  Been  oo  board. 
I  fei(  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  beiog  left  alone,  but  thej  were 
hauling  np  mj  goods  and  chattels  as  fitst  as  thej  coald,  and  before 
I  coald  decide  on  what  was  to  be  done  the  sailor  jsined  hia  com- 
ndea,  and  the  boat  was  Hying  back  with  stream  and  wind  towards 
(he  Oolehis,  whose  screw  was  already  working,  as  her  cable  came 
in,  bringing  up  the  anchor.  I  looked  round  and  shouted.  There 
were  my  boxes  and  my  worldly  goods  and  myself — nothing  else. 
I  made  my  way  aft  towards  the  compftoion,  pushed  back  the 
hatch,  and  was  about  going  down  with  an  'Any  one  below  there  V 
when  my  arm  was  grasped  in  a  strong  grip,  and  looidiig  round  I 
saw  as  ngly  a  looking  scoundrel  as  ever  I  beheld,  Btahog  at  me 
liom  under  hia  busby  eyebrows  out  of  his  villain  eyes,  as  thongh 
he  would  frighten  me;  he  was  a  short,  squat,  sqnare-bntlt  ohap, 
with  a  red  nightcap,  rings  in  his  ears,  a  soarlet  shirt,  bronsen 
rolled  npto  the  knees,  bare  legs  and  feet,  and  he  had  an  enormous 
knife  in  a  belt  round  his  waist.  I  shook  off  hia  grasp  and  put  my 
hand  towards  my  belt,  in  which,  under  my  pea  jacket,  I  carried 
my  Colt,  and  said  in  French,  *  I  want  to  spe^  to  the  captain.  I 
require  a  boat  to  put  me  ashore,  and  will  pay  well  for  it.' 

"  '  Sono  Greco  I  non  bo  Franceee.' 

"  I  mustered  up  all  my  Maltese  Italian  to  explain  what  I  wanted, 
bat  the  fellow  did  not  understand  me.  As  I  attempted  to  go 
down  the  companion  he  seized  my  arm  once  more,  and  made  a 
signal  with  his  disengaged  hand  which  brought  four  of  his  *com- 
rades  from  Lord  knows  where  to  his  side — a  more  frightful, 
iU'&voQred  set  of  dogs  you  couldn't  find  out  of  the  galleys — armed 
to  the  teeth,  haggard,  hungry-looking,  and  desperate. 

"'I  want  to  speak  to  your  captain,'  I  exclaimed,  'aud  I  will  do 
to,'  and  with  a  violent  and  sudden  effort  I  shook  off  the  grip  of 
the  fellow  who  held  me.  The  vessel  gave  a  pitch  at  that  moment, 
acd  the  next  I  was  rolling  down  the  companion,  and  came  bang 
against  the  legs  of  a  man  who  was  tumbling  out  of  a  berth  in  a 
very  dingy  caboose,  barely  lighted  by  a  little  swing  lamp.  I 
BDppose  he  thought  he  was  boarded  by  pirates,  or  Lord  knows 
what,  for  eie  I  could  rise  he  had  placed  a  very  cold,  hard  ciroular 
tube  end-on  to  my  eyebrow.  In  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian 
I  was  trying  to  expUin  who  I  was  and  what  I  wanted,  when  the 
fellow  broke  out  in  English,  something  like  your  own,  my  dear 
Terry— 

** '  Ton  come  on  board  my  ship  without  my  leave,  and  yon  ask 
ne  for  a  'ooat,  and  yon  think  I  will  risk  my  men's  lives  for  your 
filthy  gold     Begone  with  you  I     In  ten  minutes  I'm  away  to 
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Scio — Syra — God  knows  where  ;  and  you  may  get  out  of  the  sMp 
as  joa  came.     Begone,  I  say.' 

"  I  was  utterly  peqjlexed.  The  fellow  was  a  resolDte-looking 
young  man,  rather  handgome  ;  though  he  had  a  ecarred  &ce  and 
an  ugly  expraBsion.     His  look  was  fall  of  fury. 

"  '  I  am  at  your  disposal,  sir,'  I  said,  '  It  never  entered  my 
head  that  I  was  doing  anything  to  excite  aucli  anger  wheu  the 
captain  of  the  ColekU  proposed  my  boarding  yon  for  &  boat,  and 
we  bailed  repeatedly.' 

"  '  Yes  !  ok  yes  1  of  conrse,'  he  exclaimed  with  a  bitter  sne«r, 
'  Yon  English  are  lords  of  the  world.  Yon  go  where  you  like,  do 
what  you  like,  enter  men's  ships  or  castles  or  lands,  rob,  plander, 
and  appropriate,  and  all  the  world  is  to  be  at  your  beck  and  call. 
Why  am  I  here  t '  he  shrieked — '  why  am  I  bere  now  1  Because 
your  cursed  race  have  miued  me !  I  was  loading  a  cargo  Sit 
Odessa  when  your  admiral,  or  whoever  be  is,  issnea  hia  ukase- 
he  pronounces  his  dictum — there  is  a  blockade  eatabliabed  in  the 
name  of  civilization  and  Turkey.  Great  God  !  You  come  to 
%bt  for  the  Turks.  I  had  to  run,  leave  my  cargo  for  which  I  bad 
paid — paid  my  alt — and  come  away  with  the  miserable  crew  who 
are  beggared,  and  now  you,  one  of  you,  dare  to  come  on  board  my 
ship  and  ask  for  a  boat  I  D — n  I  If  my  ship  bad  not  cleared 
out  of  the  BosphoruB  yesterday,  and  if  she  is  not  out  of  the 
Dardanelles  to-morrow,  you  might  make  a  transport  for  British 
troops  of  me.  Up  on  deck-— out  of  my  sight — or  yon  are  a 
dead  man  ! '  The  fellow's  rage  was  perfectly  demoniac.  At  one 
time  the  idea  of  shooting  bim  as  a  dreadful  alternative  to  being 
shot  flashed  across  my  mind.  Certainly  it  would  have  precipi- 
tated matters,  but  it  was  as  well  I  did  not  try,  as  my  pistol  had 
been  stolen  out  of  my  belt.  I  felt  helpless.  Perhaps  my  mule 
gesture  of  resignation  touched  the  fellow.  *  You  need  fear 
nothing  from  me,'  he  continued,  '  But  expect  nothing.  Yon 
may  get  from  my  deck  as  you  came  to  it.  In  ten  minutes  va 
are  off.  You'll  find  yourself  in  queer  company,  and  engaged  in 
odd  work  if  you  stay,  I  promise  you.  And  now,  sir,  once 
more,  out  of  my  sight,  or  it  may  be  worse  for  you.' 

''  As  I  gained  the  deck,  the  crew  ware  fauEy  round  my  baggage. 
My  bottles  were  making  them  merry,  aa  tbey  made  free  with  tbent, 
and  my  portmanteaux  and  boxes  were  opened  and  rifled.  There 
was  an  anxious  glance  to  ascertain  if  the  captain  was  following  m^ 
and  when  tbey  saw  I  was  alone,  they  resumed  their  work.  I  was 
angry  and  rash.  I  dashed  in  among  them  shouting  '  Thieve^ 
leave  my  things  alone  ! '  and  dealt  shrewd  blows  for  England, 
brandy,  preserved  provisions,  and  my  kit ;    but  the  odda  wen 
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against  me.  I  was  pinned  bj  the  legs,  aad  tbroira  againet  the 
bulwark  by  the  gang,  and  the  first  villain  I  had  seen,  seizing  me 
by  the  throat,  aimed  a  blow  at  my  breast  with  his  knife,  I  declare 
I  thought  in  an  instant  of  all  manner  of  things  connected  with 
wife  and  children,  and  all  that  sort  of  matter,  and  saw  the  para> 
graph  about  myeelf  in  print,  bat  the  brig  gave  a  lurch,  and  the 
blade  quivered  in  the  bulwark,  cutting  the  skin  of  my  arm.  In 
another  second  the  thrust  would  have  been  repeated  no  doubt,  but 
tbe  captain  rushed  among  them,  and,  with  blows  of  hia  fists  and 
kicks  and  ahouta,  arrested  the  sooundrels.  He  abused  them 
roundly  I  can  tell  yon,  but  the  drink  had  made  them  sullen. 
'  I  have  told  them  that  they  shall  do  you  no  harm  on  board. 
Make  a  bargun  with  them  for  a  boat.  I  will  not  order  them  to 
risk  their  lives.  Look  quick  about  it  "What  is  done  can't  be 
undone,  but  you  may  ransom  your  clothes.  You  are  an  English- 
man, and  you  are  sure  to  have  gold.'  Addressing  a  few  words  to 
the  salky  brutes,  among  whom  there  was  only  one  man  who  was 
not  cut-throat  all  over,  he  went  sfc  once  more. 

"'Kh  ben,  Signor  I  quanto  darete  per  un'  barcaV  aaked  the 
mate.  I  offered  a  napoleon  :  the  dogs  laughed  outright.  They 
sniffed  round  me  as  they  haggled  in  all  sorts  of  languages,  and 
I  foolishly,  perhaps,  raised  my  offer  to  five  napoleona  '  Offer 
ua  one  hundred  and  see  what  we'll  say.  It's  a  devil  of  a  time  I 
Great  sea — bad  boat — long  row  ! '  Just  as  we  were  bargaining  in 
mortal  fear  on  my  part,  a  schooner,  with  French  colours  flying, 
came  sweeping  down  towards  us  gathering  in  her  canvas,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  let  go  her  anchor  aiid  brought  to  between  us  and 
GalUpoli,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  away.  The  sight 
eocoQraged  me ;  I  knew  not  why. 

"'Come,'  I  said,  'this  is  my  last  offer.  I  will  give  you  five 
napoleons  to  row  me  to  that  schooner.  I  will  make  no  complaint 
against  you  for  your  theft,  but  more  I  will  not  give  ;  an<t  if  yon 
detain  me  you  shall  rue  it  all  your  lives.' 

"  'Pay  us  now,  then,'  sud  the  mate. 

"I  carried  my  gold  in  a  canvas  bag  attached  to  a  belt  close  to  my 
body.  I  had  about  eighty  napoleons ;  and  as  I  drew  forth  the 
bag,  the  sight  and  chink  of  the  coin  were  too  much  for  the  raEcal& 
Tbe  mate  made  a  snatch  at  the  bag,  bub  I  was  too  quick  for  him, 
and  making  a  dash  past  them  I  leaped  upon  the  forecastle  and 
ran  to  the  bowsprit,  on  which  I  got  out  as  far  as  I  could  hold 
rnjaell)  exclaiming,  '  Never,  villains  I  I  die  sooner.'  I  put  my 
arm  round  a  stay  and  waved  my  pocket-handkerchief.  It  fiew 
out  in  the  breeze,  and  the  salt  spray  plashed  into  my  teeth  and 
eyea    X  held  on,  still  with  an  eye  on  the  savages,    who  were 
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mntteiiag  under  the  lee  of  the  forecaeble  and  planniFg  to  ciream' 
vent  me.  Bnt  they  were  soon  set  to  other  worf.  The  captaia 
appeared  again  on  deck.  Withoat  deigniog  to  take  notice  of  me, 
he  gave  orders  to  his  crew,  and  the  fellows,  joioed  by  a  cai\ple  of 
hands  who  were  ronsed  up  from  below,-  began  to  heaTO  on  the 
windlass,  and  as  the  strain  of  the  caUe  told  on  the  bowa,  higher 
and  higher  flew  the  epray  over  anii^about  me  aa  I  held  on  to  my 
slippery  friend.  There  was  no^ga  of  life  in  the  Bchooner,  ne 
recognition  of  my  frantic  signals.  But  Frovideoce  wae  io  ordering 
things  that,  without  sayiqg'  Beaven  at  that  moment  sent  a  man-of- 
war  up  the  Dardanelles' flpecially  lo  aave  me,  I  was  saved.  From 
what  I  know  not  1  Kight  in  the  teeth  of  wind  and  stream  came,  in 
its  immense  grandeur  and  strength,  a  British  two-decker.  My 
boy  1  I  tell  you  I  nearly  let  go  my  hold  as  she  came,  from  nniier 
the  cover  of  the  high  land  near  us,  and  bore  right  down  for  at 
with  the  old  flag  at  ber  peak.  But  alas,  she  might  anchor !  or 
steam  away  over  to  Gallipoli  instead  of  keeping  her  course  !  The 
old  hawser  of  our  anchor  had  a  tight  strain  on  it  and  tAxed  the 
strength  of  the  rascals,  but  still  it  was  coming  in  at  every  tarn ; 
yet  faster  still  came  on  the  screw  line-of-battle  ship,  and  I  held  my 
breath  in  agony,  with  my  face  turned  over  my  shoulder,  and  leaning 
as  far  as  I  could  over  the  side  that  my  signal  might  be  seen.  The 
captain  and  the  crew  saw  her  not.  They  were  busy  at  their  work. 
But  at  last  the  captain  caught  my  eager  gaze  ;  he  looked  tw, 
By  Jove,  if  he  didn't  jump  and  swear.  There,  within  twenty 
yards  or  less  of  him,  was  the  figurehead  of  the  Htmnibal  /—Blew 
the  man  who  carved  the  ancient  Carthaginian  in  bis  full  Roman 
uniform,  and  bless  the  man  who  conceived  the  smallest  bolt  in  her 
body  1 — the  Hannibal,  crowded  with  men,  and  no  end  of  officers 
in  gold-baoded  caps  with  telescopes  and  glasses  all  about,  who 
were  already  looking  their  beat  at  me  as,  quite  regardless  of  every- 
thing like  ropes  or  safety,  I  waved  hat  and  white  hankerchief 
like  a  maniac  1  '  Ship  ahoy  ! '  1  shouted  ;  I  know  a  little  of 
the  naval  vernacular,  you  see.  '  For  God's  sake,  help ! ' 
Some  answer  came  back,  I  can't  tell  what,  and  the  screw  slowed 
a  little,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  giant  sidled  over  towards  ns.  The 
captain  of  the  brig  bounded  on  the  forecastle — 'Stop  yonr 
clamour,  sir  !  my  men  will  take  yon  I  I  give  them  permission,  hut 
only  on  condition  that  you  go  at  once.  They  are  lowering  ths 
boat  now.  Quick  I  Come  down  ;  I  do  not  want  any  of  tbew 
gentry  on  board  my  ship.' 

"  The  boat  was  lowered,  so  to  speak,  at  the  off-side  of  tbe  hdg, 
and  I  know  not  how  I  got  into  it.  The  four  scoundrels  who 
manned  it  were  mute,  and    as  we   started  out  from  ander  the 
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ooauter,  cast  a  wistfal  irightened  look  nt  the  nutn-of-war  wluch 
bail  crept  up  within  easj  hailing  distaooe  of  the  Athene — the 
name  in  gilt  letters  oa  the  etern  of  the  ruffian  Greek.  Thej 
palled  Bwiftly  for  the  French  schooner.  In  rain  I  pointed  to  the 
tvo-decker.  So  longer  attracted  hj  mj  aignalii,  and  aeeing  the 
Greeks'  boat  down  and  making  towards  the  Frenchman,  those  on 
board  were  satisfied  all  was  right,  and*  the  Stmnibal  began  to 
more  on  ahead.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  I  and  all  that  re- 
msined  of  mj  poor  efieots  were  on  board  the  little  schooner  Belie 
Etoile,  of  Mai-seilles,  and  I  told  the  skipper  mj  storj.  '  Soere 
matin  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  Ah  I  lea  coquins  I  Heh  !  lea  sc616rats  ! 
Vojez  1  ila  se  sauvent ! '  and  so  on.  Yon  should  have  heard  him, 
as  we  saw  the  Greek  cant  round  in  the  stream,  fill  hia  foresail  and 
jib,  and  with  all  hands  hauling  away  on  peak  halyards — all  that's 
learnt  on  board  the  ColcMs,  Terence — By  down  the  stream  like  a 
bird.  And  there'u  the  end  of  my  story.  The  Frenchman — may 
the  Lord  guide  him  in  his  way  over  the  waters — Etienne  Foly- 
dore  Mathieu  Deschamps,  as  he  wrote  it  for  me  with  a  very  dirty 
honest  paw,  gave  me  a  Ixxit  for  shore.  The  Quartermaster-^General 
assigned  me  these  elegant  quarters,  for  which  I  pay  Mrs.  Papa- 
donlos  egregiona  ransom.  I  have  picked  up  a  servant,  an  Italian 
of  high  degree,  who  is  now  buying  me  a  pair  of  breeohes,  I  hope, 
in  the  Bazaar.  All  I  saved  of  the  wreck  you  see  around  you.  I 
have  sent  off  ray  first  letter  to  the  Uercuies,  and  wherever  I  am 
be  anre  I  will  look  out  for  you,  and  do  not  forget  your  old  friend 
now  that  we  are  in  the  field  together." 

"  And  this  captain,  yon  say,  who  spoke  Eoglish  so  well,  was  he 
an  Englishman  t " 

"Well,  I  think  not — unless  he  was  what  0"ConnelI  proposed 
once  yonr  countrymen  should  be  called,  and  could  pass  muster  as 
a  West  Briton." 

"  And  what  oould  he  have  been  doing  up  here  with  a  Greek 

brigr' 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  say.  His  crew  looked  bad  enough  for 
anything — and,  odd  as  it  may  appear,  I  have  an  idea  I  saw  his 
foce  before  somewhere." 

Yirgilio,  the  Italian  servant,  appeared  with  a  pur  of  Greek 
breeches,  which  suited  the  long  boots  admirably,  and  I  set  off  on 
my  way  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  P.M.O.  MacFhillip. 
After  mncb  labour  of  signs  and  nsage  of  dead  languages,  as  the 
BtoDee  did  not  prate  of  his  whereabouts,  I  found  him,  in  his  impro- 
vised hospital,  not  in  the  best  of  tempers,  as  be  was  fresh  from  one 
of  his  daily  encounters  with  Sir  George,  who,  being  always  in  good 
health,  regarded  doctors  aa  hia  natural  enemies.     My  duties  were 
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aaaigned  to  me,  and  with  halt  a  dozen  medicos  I  waa  quartered  in 
the  house  of  a  Greek  fuiest.  We  had  qtilte  enough  to  da  Ships 
were  Bniviog  every  day,  on  thetr  way  U-  Boutari,  and  there  were 
sick  to  be  landed  and  taken  care  of  from  every  one  of  them. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

THE  OALLIFOLI  CB03T. 

THERE  waa  a  force  of  Britiali  soon  asaembled  at  Gallipoli  of  near 
four  thousand  men,  and  tliete  were  French  troops  in  greater 
number.  In  the  excitement  of  this  new  life  I  waa  almost  happy 
for  a  time — that  is,  I  was  taken  abroad  out  of  tbe  cares  and 
anxieties  which  came  upon  me  when  I  bad  leisure  to  think.  But 
on  post  days  I  bad  generally  a  relapse  ;  my  companioua  believed  I 
waa  much  afflicted  by  dons.  My  dear  old  Bates  returned  to  his 
nest  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  only  to  move  off  with  Major  Turabnll, 
"  who  waa  becoming  very  irritable  at  chess,"  to  Cannes.  He  corre- 
sponded with  me  regularly.  From  Sir  Denis  I  had  short  letters 
now  and  tbeo,  and  one  day  there  came  within  his  envelope  some 
sheets  of  pap«: — crossed,  I  grieve  to  say — which  I  read  over 
and  over  agtun  that  day.  The  letter  was  dated  from  London,  and 
ran  thus  :— 

"  Dear  Terence, — Aly  uncle  says  I  am  to  write  to  you,  aa  he 
thinks  a  few  lines  from  me  may  be  welcome  to  you,  but  aa  he  has 
told  you  of  the  failure  of  all  our  endeavours  to  diacover  any  clue  to 
dear  Mabel,  I  think  he  bus  ezbausted  tbe  subject  most  interesting 
to  us  all.  I  am  in  much  distress  at  his  great  dejection.  He  saya 
he  waa  in  tbe  light  of  a  father  to  her.  It  is  astonishing  she  has 
not  written.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  she  could  have 
managed  to  do  so  if  ahe  set  her  heart  on  it.  Although  ahe  had  a 
certain  reserve,  ahe  waa  affectionate  and  warm-hearted,  and  it  is 
dreadful  to  bo  in  such  ignorance  respecting  her.  I  hope  next 
letter  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  we  have  heard  of  or  from  her. 
My  poor  uncle  is  full  of  troubles  of  bis  own.  He  ia  much  incensed 
against  tbe  people  of  Kilmoyle,  and  is  disposed  to  abandon  his  in- 
eution  of  restoring  the  Caatle.  Gerald  agreea  with  him,  but  I  do 
not.  At  all  events,  it  will  be  on  a  much  amaller  acale.  I  suppose 
you  have  met  Gerald,  aa  he  is  Aide-de-Camp  to  General  Crookencre, 
who  commanda  a  brigade  which,  the  papers  aay,  will  be  stationed 
at  GallipolL     I  am  sure  you  will  take  care  of  him,  if  needed,  and 
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lonlyltopei  dear  Terence,  he  will  not  want  your  lielp,  and  that  jou 
will  not  require  the  eecvices  of  any  of  jour  medical  friends  either, 
but  the  acconntg  of  aickneBS  in  the  papers  rather  alarm  us  about 
bim  and  jou,  My  uncle  is  certain  the  Rnaaiana  will  not  be  eo  easily 
frightened  as  most  people  imagine.  How  I  wish  I  oould  frighten 
them  !  We  are  very  qniet  and  rather  lonely  here.  Sir  Denis  is 
very  much  occupied  with  business,  and  we  refose  iDvitatiouB,  much 
to  my  content,  for  I  am  little  inclined  for  society.  What  you  and 
I  liRve  gone  through  since  we  were  little  people  plucking  daisies 
and  butt6ron]>9  in  the  meadows  of  Lough-Da-Carra  !  Have  we  not 
bad  our  trials  and  soirowa  1  We  are  going  to  pass  the  summer 
abroad,  as  aoon  as  Sir  Denis  has  arranged  affairs ;  and  I  have  only 
etipuUted  to  be  near  a  good  post  tows,  so  we  may  get  our  letters 
regularly.  Kose  Prendergast  wrote  to  me  soon  after  you  left,  in 
very  bad  spiiits.  Instead  of  going  to  the  United  States,  she  has 
returned  to  the  Sacr6  Coeur  at  Angers,  and  speaks  of  taking  the 
veil.  Her  brother  is  somewhere  ia  Europe.  He  it  was  who 
advised  her  to  take  refuge  in  the  convent.  How  anxious  we  shall 
be  if  this  war  really  goes  on  !  Yon  know  where  to  seek  for  pro- 
tection and  comfort,  and  every  night  and  morning  my  prayers  are 
offered  up  for  you  and  those  who  are  so  dear  to  us.  Do  not  forget 
to  tell  me  if  your  head  is  all  right  now. 

"  Ever  your  aSectionate  friend, 

"  M.  Butler." 

"P.8. — Of  conrse  a  postscript.  Sir  Denis  has  told  me  a  good 
J«a1 1  never  knew  before  abont  people  in  India,  and  your  relation- 
ship to  us.  I  do  not  quite  comprehend  it  all,  but  feel  a  greater 
sympathy  for  you  than  ever.  Mrs.  Considine  is  trying  to  get  an 
under-tenant  for  Lough -na-Carra.  Her  son  will  only  attend  to 
horse-racing.  The  London  lawyer  who  bought  the  Frendergasts' 
little  property,  has  purchased  it  for  a  foreign  lady, — and  it  appears 
it  might  have  been  taken  from  Kose  altogether,  only  for  a  deed 
made  by  her  father,  which  leili  the  place  to  trustees  for  her  instead 
of  Maurice.  There  are  most  curious  stories  going  among  the 
country  people.  They  accuse  the  native  servants  of  knowing  of  the 
attack,  and  of  being  in  league  with  strangers,  who  were  seen  about 
tbe  neighbourhood,  and,  as  the  establishment  had  to  be  greatly 
reduced,  my  uncle  has  sent  all  bis  old  coloured  servants  back  to 
India. 

"M.  B." 

It  is  very  well  that  soldiers  have  some  to  pray  for  them  at  home. 
There  are  pious  and  devout  men,  who  in  the  hurry  of  campaigning, 
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before  and  afler  battle,  forget  not  tbeir  Maker.  But  wlio  cao 
think  of  Him  in  the  shock  of  arms,  when  the  air  is  laden  with 
death,  and  the  gronud  covered  with  shrieking  wretohes  passing 
away  to  their  acoount  or  engaged  in  killing?  I  can  remember  little 
sign  of  onr  being  different  from  the  Turk  when  first  we  landed  in 
the  Kaat,  except  that  his  muezzin  callad  him  to  prayers  twice  a  day, 
and  that  he  generally  went.  No  one  called  us  to  prayers,  nor  did 
we  go.  Bat  when  cholera  stalked  through  our  camp,  when  the 
winter  came  and  brought  men  face  to  face  with  a  more  dread 
enemy  than  the  Knssiao,  then  the  poor  ohaphuas,  whose  general 
chHraoterietics  were  intense  seediuess,  and  who  would  hare  been 
gUd  of  a  change  of  sackcloth,  and  who  had  no  ashes  as  there  were 
no  fires,  were  more  regarded. 

There  never  was  such  a  time  of  great  exaltation  and  depression 
mingled  together  for  moat  of  us  as  that  gathering  of  the  armies  st 
Gallipoli. 

Bang  t  hang  I  bang  !  And  so  on — gun  after  gun — the  old 
hoQses  shaking — the  glasses  tumbling  out  of  the  lattice  windows — 
the  plaster  falling  off  the  walla — tiles  sliding  down  into  the  streets 
— Greeks  surreptitiously  scowling — Turks  bismillabing — all  the 
dogs  barking,  and  the  buzzards  whistliog  with  fright, 

"  Who's  that  now,  I  wonder  1  Confound  their  saluting,  theyni 
bring  the  house  down."  How  it  was  a  General — then  it  was  an 
Admiral — now  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  landing  quietly  and 
strolling  about  in  a  shooting  jacket — then  the  Prince  Napoleon,  all 
cocked  hat  and  feathers,  heralded  by  a  salute  of  a  hnndred  guaa 
from  the  whole  French  fieet,  and  a  roar  which  produced  such  an 
effect  on  Standlsh's  Italian  that  he  then  and  there  departed,  and 
was  no  more  seen  of  his  master.  It  was  a  struggle  for  life  at  all 
times,  las  provisions  were  scarce,  and  the  Commisaariat  coald  not 
always  be  depended  on.  Officers  of  rank  might  be  seen  flocking 
round  the  doors  of  the  bakers'  and  butchers'  shops,  contending  for 
loaves  and  sheeps'  heads  and  iivera  ;  and  I  once  met  my  re^Moted 
colonel  with  a  beep's  liver  on  a  stick,  going  to  his  quartera  down 
the  main  street  in  great  state,  as  if  he  liked  it. 

But  one  day  appeared  on  the  walls  of  a  very  dilapidated  cabin  in 
the  Greek  quarter,  chalked  in  bold  characters  of  no  great 
nuiformity,  the  legend  "  Grand  ^Restaurant  de  I'Arra^  Allile  de 
rOrient."  Naturalists  wonder  how  vultures  scent  a  oarcase  from 
afar.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  whether  man  has  similar  instinctE^ 
observe  how  in  a  camp  or  strange  city  the  creature  will  discover 
his  food.  In  a  few  hours  there  was  a  gathering  of  ponies  rounil 
the  door  of  the  Grand  Kestaurant,  and  a  bahel  of  tongues  inside; 
and  the  spirited  proprietor,  who  had  laid  in  several  cabbages,  s 
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sack  of  [Hrtatoes,  three  sheeps"  heads,  some  flour,  and  a  akin  of 
Tenedos  wine,  was  apeedily  obliged  to  iDform  his  olamorons 
cnstomere  that  all  he  could  offer  them  was  pipes,  coffee,  and 
tobacco.  He  was  let  off  with  his  life  on  condition  tbat  he  was 
reatly  for  all  comerB  next  day  !  It  waa  auch  a  blessing  !  Few  of 
He  had  anything  to  cook  even  bad  ne  had  servanta  who  conid  cook 
anytbing.  The  canteens  had  the  property  of  loatng  every  useful 
article  if  any  were  ever  inside  them,  and  one  envied  the  ancient 
Greeks  who  had  their  meat  "  roaated  Bkilfully,"  when  he  beheld 
the  ration  placed  before  him  by  Private  Uobbs,  as  the  result  of  his 
eiertions  and  fuel.  In  the  Grand  Restaurant  we  had  aheep'a-head 
eonp,  Dot  immoderately  over-stocked  with  hair  and  eyea — and 
meats  prepared  with  onions  and  garlic,  and  fowl  not  quite  destitute 
of  feathers,  and  pilaff  and  unsavoury  omeleta.  Wa  had  bread  and 
vine,  and  Turkish  tobacco  and  coffee.  So  that  the  Grand  Bestau- 
rant,  especially  when  a  second  tin  sconce  containing  two  candles 
vaa  added  to  the  illuminating  resources  of  the  establishment,  and 
the  wall  was  whitewashed  and  decorated  with  aeveral  woodcuts, 
kindly  furnished  by  the  officers  of  both  armies,  presented  a  spectacle 
of  considerable  animation  and  brilliancy.  We  were  sitting  one  night 
over  one  of  the  usual  "  Confounded  shame  "  subjects,  at  the  plank 
supported  on  trestles  which  served  &a  a  table  {but  wasn't  it 
covered  with  a  piece  of  yellow  calico  tacked  to  the  sides  1) — there 
were  a  horny  captain  of  our  old  friends,  the  4th  of  the  Line, 
eiplaining  the  injustice  to  which  he  had  been  subjected^ (they 
have  plenty  of  "  Confounded  shames"  in  the  array  of  France)— 
"by the  system  of  selection,"  to  a  young  lieutenant  of  the  Slashers, 
who  waa  favouring  him  with  a  counter  statement  as  to  the  defects 
of  purchase  in  securing  a  fellow's  rise  in  the  service — a  major  of 
artillery,  who  had  been  left:  to  fossilize  so  long  in  the  East  few 
could  see  the  life  there  was  left  under  the  crust  tilt  he  broke  it,  and 
aome  half-dozen  officers,  English  and  French,  each  intent  on 
htintiog  down  a  grievance,  whilst  Major  Hood,  between  whiffa  of 
his  pipe,  gave  me  shreds  of  knowledge  about  the  natives  ; — when 
we  heard  a  commotion  in  the  town,  confused  noises  and  shouts,  and 
then  a  distant  roll  of  drums. 

"  Cest  I'enn^mi  I "  cried  Captain  Petit 

"  Can  it  be  the  Itusaiana  1 "  asked  Mr.  Smyjitb. 

"Bosh!"  puffed  out  the  major.  "Where  would  the  Eussians 
wane  from  1  It's  as  bad,  though — it's  a  fire.  And  I  can  tell  you 
a  fire  means  something  in  a  place  like  this." 

Sure  enough  the  major  was  right !  There  waa  a  gFate  in  the 
sky,  and  the  sparks  showed  the  cause  waa  not  far  off.  A  priest 
had  been  lighting  up  his  pictures  in  honour  of  Eaater  ;  his  lege  or 
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his  liands  or  both  were  unsteady.  Ab  we  flew  tonards  the  spot, 
the  major  asked  whose  bouse  it  was.  "  Papa  Sergius',"  panted  a 
Greek,  in  high  glee,  as  a  great  Gre  generally  b  conducive  to  mwiy 
little  robberies. 

"Why,  deuce  take  it!"  exclaimed  the  major;  "that's  my 
quartcni ! " 

"  And,  faedad,"  added  1,  "  it's  a  case  of  'jam  proximiis  ardd 
Eugh  CaUaghan" — that's  the  name  of  my  chum,  and  we  live  next 
door  to  you." 

As  I  rushed  upstairs  to  save  ray  little  all,  I  was  followed  by  a 
band  of  French  soldiers,  shouting  out,  "  Gataes  tout !  casaes  tout  I" 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  induced  them  to  abandon  that  novel 
method  of  putting  out  a  fire.  The  major  next  door  had  a  similar 
struggle  with  Cur  energetic  allies  ;  and  when  the  houses  bad  been 
completely  gutted,  and  mother  Fapadoulos,  and  Papa  Dimitri,  and 
Papa  Sergius,  and  several  other  respectabilities,  had  been  quits 
burned  out,  there  came  with  imposing  tramp,  and  in  no  indecent 
hast«,  up  the  street,  a  strong  body  of  British  troops  headed  bj 
Colonel  Wigpole,  and  followed  by  three  water-ibuckets  to  extin- 
guish the  conflagration.  Fortanately  there  was  at  the  rear  of 
Papa  Sergius's  a  large  garden,  in  which  that  inebriated  eccleaiastic 
and  hie  family  took  refuge  as  soon  aa  the  fire  declared  itsel£  As 
it  was  BuiTounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  the  burning  ruins  in  front 
formed  a  barrier  in  that  direction,  we  shied  all  our  property  out 
of  the  windows  into  the  garden  ;  and  the  onions  were  smitten 
down  by  saddles,  revolver-cases,  medicine- chests,  odd  boots,  and 
swords,  uniform^cases,  and  portmanteaux  ;  the  apple-trees  were 
laden  with  blankets,  coats,  and  garments.  The  major  and  I  held 
council  together.  "  Where  do  you  intend  to  sleep  to-night,  major ) " 
inquired  I.  "We  must  sleep  somewhere,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  obtain  quarters  at  this  hour." 

"  Here,"  replied  the  major,  decisively.  "  Pick  up  a  blanket  or 
two  ;  it's  a  coldish  night.  We  can  put  our  feet  towards  the  fire 
there — no  fear  of  it's  going  out.  Aa  the  houses  are  down,  nothing 
can  fall  on  ua  They  have  put  sentries  on  in  the  street  outmde, 
and  our  fellows  there  will  cover  our  rear,  so  that  we  can  sleep  till 
morning  very  snugly." 

And  the  placid  warrior  gathered  him  up  the  makings  of  a  bed, 
trod  down  a  patch  of  onions,  lighted  his  unfailing  pipe,  and  ■was 
soon  in  aa  unmistakable  slumber.  With  leas  skill  I  followed  bb 
ejcaraple,  and  I  was  awoke  by  the  sun  striking  through  my  closed 
eyelids  to  see  the  major's  head  buried  in  a  horse-bucket,  as  a  pre- 
licuinary  to  an  al/reaco  bath  which  he  had  prepared  for  himself  by 
the  aid  of  my  macintosh  and  of  Mr.  Malony,  who  had  epent  the 
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night  among  the  "  HaTmoniums,"  an  be  tboagbt  proper  to  »t;1e 
tlie  Armenians,  in  cbarge  of  our  horses  io  the  corner  of  the 
gardea 

"That's  what  comes  of  letting  thim  priests  marrj,"  said  Mr. 
Halony.  "  It's  hard  enough  on  the  layayity  to  be  let  do  it,  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  priest,  see  vhat  happens.  Thej  take  to 
dhrink !  The  ould  Papa  and  Mama  there  snoked  in  a  big  shkin 
of  wine  if  they  had  a  dhrop  laat  night,  and  the  Mama  was  the 
worst  of  the  two  !  Father  Mat  likes  his  dandy  o'  punch  as  well 
as  aoj  one,  but  he'll  never  set  fire  to  Kilmoyle,  VU  be  bound,  by 
raisin  of  takin'  too  much.'' 

It  was  the  night  after  that  in  which  the  hoases  of  Dimitri  and 
Papa  Sergias  and  Mrs.  Fapadoulos,  and  Lord  knows  how  many 
more  decent  people,  who  were  not  much  the  worse  for  the  inore- 
mation,  fell  into  the  flamee  and  crushed  them  out,  that  I,  Terence 
Brady,  and  Major  Hood  pitched  our  tent  in  the  garden  of  Papa 
SergioB.  I  say  our  tent,  because  the  colonel  had  in  his  full  know- 
ledge  of  the  Turkish  language  gone  off  with  me  to  a  respectable 
old  Osmanli  in  very  short  jacket,  very  loose  breeches,  very  dirty 
fez,  and  Tery  long  pipe,  and  availing  himself  of  my  full-blown 
splendour  as  surgeon  of  the  Bengal  Tigers,  with  subterfuge  of 
tongue  and  many  fictions  unknown  to  me,  induced  that  very 
obliging  functionary,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  tents,  to  send  up 
one  to  the  garden  of  Papa  Sergiua.  Now  the  garden  of  the  priest 
was,  as  I  have  said,  solely  intended  for  domestic  purposes.  There 
were  trees  laden  with  incipient  figs  and  apples,  and  the  walls  of 
loose  stone  afforded  support  to  vines  and  apricots  ;  but  the  main 
feature  of  the  Papa's  horticultural  scheme  was  certainly  onions. 
A  vast  bed  of  that  odorous  legume  spread  under  the  trees,  en- 
closing here  and  there  an  island  of  potatoes  or  a  patch  of  tomatoes 
and  poppies,  and  in  this  sea  our  tent — a  two-poled  ridge — was 
pitdied.  All  our  properties  were  conveyed  inside,  and  the  onions 
were  trodden  under  foot  within  the  walls,  Jupp,  bombardier,  and 
Aageto,  ex-brigadier  of  the  Papal  Dragoons,  prepared  our  evening 
meal.  It  waa  of  liver,  carefully  roasted  in  the  Homeric  fashion  on 
sticks  over  the  fire,  which  was  blown  into  life  close  to  the  heels  of 
our  horses.  Nor  was  it  ansavoured  of  onion.  A.nd  our  drink  was 
oF  the  well  in  the  garden,  tinctured  "as  it  'were"  by  our  united 
rations  of  rum.  And  our  dessert  was  of  two  long  pipes  bought  of 
a  Turk  in  the  bazaar,  and  of  mountain  tobacco.  And  our  talk  was 
of  war,  and  of  Turks,  and  of  Don  Quixote,  which  the  major  read 
ever  and  always  in  the  Spanish,  translating  it  now  and  then  for 
me  into  racy  Knglish.  Once  more  we  beat  down  the  upstart 
onions,  which  wonld  assert  their  independence  as  the  cool  niglit- 
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air  toned  their  blood.  We  lay  down  on  our  blaoketa,  one  at  each 
aide  of  the  tent, 

"Good  night,  doctor."  "Good  night,  major."  The  lights  were 
out — that  is,  each  blew  out  the  candle,  stuck  in  a  botde  by  hia 
bedaide. 

Just  as  I  was  going  off  to  sleep  I  was  startled  by  the  major's 
calliDg  out  rather  angrily,  "  Stop  that,  i£  you  please  I  I  hate 
practical  jokes,  my  young  friend." 

"  Stop  what,  m^or  t     I  did  nothing." 

"  Why,  jou  threw  aometbing  at  me  and  hit  me  on  the  libs, 
that's  all ! " 

"  On  my  honour  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind  I  " 

"  Yon  didn't ) " 

"  No,  certainly  not  I     I  was  nearly  fast  asleep." 

*'  Then  don't  do  it  again.     Good  night." 

I  was  slipping  into  a  dose  again,  when — whirr — something 
struck  me  a  smart  crack  on  the  ear. 

"  Thank  yon,  Major  Hood !  you've  had  your  revenge,  I  suppose. 
Now  we  can  go  to  sleep." 

"  What  is  it,  doctor  { "  grunted  the  major  from  under  a  blanket — 
"  what  do  you  say ! " 

"  Why,  that  I  caught  it  on  the  ear  that  time— a  capital  shot, 
whatever  it  was,  too." 

"  I  assure  yon,  Hr.  Brady,  yon  are  qnite  mistaken.  I  never 
touched  you." 

"  Well,  it's  most  extraordiuary !  There  must  be  some  one 
playing  tricks  on  us." 

The  major  grumbled  out  something,  and  I  was  passing  off  into 
slumber  once  more,  when  I  heard  a  noise  like  that  of  a  hand 
scraping  along  the  canvas  of  the  tent  outside.  It  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  it  was  so  distinct  I  called  out,  "Who  ia  there)" 
There  was  no  answer.  "  Major  Hood,"  I  shouted,  "  there's  soms 
one  ontside  the  tent ! "  We  both  mt  ap  and  listened,  "  They  are 
thievea,  probably,"  he  whispered.  "  They  want  to  start  us  ont  of 
the  tent,  and  lay  hands  on  whatever  they  can  get.  Have  your 
pistol  handy ;  mind  you  don't  shoot  yourself  or  me ;  and  let  ns 
slip  on  our  boots  and  await  events."  I  heard  the  grating  of  his 
sword  as  he  drew  it  from  the  sheath.  We  sat  up  with  cocked  ears. 
"It  is  very  odd,"  remarked  the  major;  " there's  Malony,  Jupp, 
Angelo,  and  the  Armenians  at  the  end  of  the  garden  ;  the  gate  is 
fast,  for  I  bolted  it  when  we  came  in.  No  one  can  get  over  tha 
walls  without  tumbling  them  down.  They  can't  gst  over  the  hot 
bricks  in  front     I  think " 

And  as  he  spoke  the  tent  shook  violently,  as  thongb  a  man  had 
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Men  over  one  of  the  ropes.  "  Tarn  to  tlie  right  I  "  shotit«d  the 
Major,  as  he  bolted  out  &b  one  end  of  the  tent.  I,  piatol  iu  hand, 
dashed  oot  at  the  opposite  entrance,  careered  towards  the  left,  and 
fell  orer  a  tent-peg  just  as  the  Major  in  his  shirt  came  ronad,  ten 
inilea  an  hour,  with  his  Andrea  Ferrara  whistling  through  the  air, 

"  There  ore  some  rascals  about,  and  we  must  sfioil  their  sport. 
Stay  in  the  tent,  lie  down,  and  don't  slir  for  your  life  unless  I  call. 
If  I  am  coming  near  the  tent  I  wiU  cough  twice."  1  obeyed 
orders.  In  a  few  minutes  the  major  came  in,  heralded  by  two 
conghfk  "  The  horses  and  the  men  are  all  right,"  he  reported ; 
"the  gate  is  fast;  the  walls  are  untouched.  I  have  looked  up 
into  all  the  trees.  The  sentry  in  the  street  outside  the  ruins  is 
certain  no  one  has  passed,  or  indeed  stirred  in  the  place  for  the 
Iset  hour.  We  must  have  startled  the  vagabonds  by  this  time, 
and  now  let  as  try  to  sleep."  And  so  we  lay  down  again.  Once 
mote  I  was  dozing  oiF  when  I  felt  something  brush  past  my  oLin 
gently,  and  with  a  flip,  touch  me  on  the  nose.  I  caught  at  it  and 
held  it  in  an  iron,  grasp.  It  was  a  poppy,  which  bad  been  trampled 
OQ  sod  had  asserted  its  right  to  iusurrectiom  "  XVe  caught  the 
fellow  this  time." 

"  Heh  1 — where  t— what  1 " 

"It's  a  poppy-bead.  It  tickled  my  nose.**  The  major  ejaculated, 
and  soon  afterwards  snored.  I  slept  too ;  I  was  wandering  some- 
where about  the  ruins  of  Kilmoyle,  when  the  tent  vibrated  as  if 
it  would  come  down  on  top  of  tts,  and  as  we  both  awoke  it  was 
shirering  away  into  rest. 

The  major  was  very  sarage  and  so  was  L 

"  Can  you  see  a  star  through  the  calico  as  you  turn  with  your 
lace  to  the  wall  of  the  tent,"  he  inquired — "just  about  the  height 
of  a  man  1  " 

I  looked ;  "Yes,  I  do." 

"Then  keep  your  eye  on  it!  Cock  your  pistoL  If  any  one 
passes,  challenge  '  Who  goes  there  } '  and  fite.  I'U  do  the  same. 
If  any  one  is  hurt,  it's  bis  own  fault." 

In  a  minute  or  two  my  star  was  eclipsed,  and  the  tent  was 
lighted  up  with  the  flash  of  two  pistols,  for  the  major  fired  at  his 
side.  Bang  I  went  the  sentry's  firelock  outside.  ITp  jumped  the 
soldier'Servants  and  the  Armenians  shouting  "  murder  1 "  in 
diSeient  languages.  The  horses  tried  to  break  away.  We  ran 
out  to  pick  up  our  dead  men,  and  a  horrible  mocking  "hah  !  hah  I 
hah  ! "  Bounded  up  above  us  in  the  air.  There  was  a  pretty  row 
in  the  streets  begun  at  once  hy  all  the  dogs  of  Gailipoli,  and  sns- 
tained  by  the  "  Guard,  turn-out  I "  of  the  post  at  hand  and  the 
tramp  of  the  patn^     "  What  did  you  fire  at,  sentry  ) " 
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"E  thenk,"  quoth  Sandy,  "et  ninst  hav"  bin  a  sperret.  Et 
wfaasked  bee  me,  Ikk  a  bag  wheet  doggie  wi'  wtoga,  reet  over  the 
bet  stanea  ! " 

Next  night  the  major  and  I  slept  in  a  tent  with  two  holes  in  it, 
which  woe  pitched  in  a  piece  of  waste  ground  behind  the  garden. 
To  this  da;  we  do  not  know  what  it  was,  nor  do  we  accept  tbe 
explanation  of  Sir  Qeorge,  when  he  heard  the  storf. 

"  A  nice  piece  of  work  you  have  made,  Major  Hood,  yvn  and 
the  doctor  there,  about  one  of  those  large  white  owls." 

This  was  the  second  time  a  white  owl  was  called  in  to  explain 
an  occurrence  for  which  it  scarcely  seemed  accountable. 


CHAPTER       XXXVIII. 

THE  ENEU7   COHES   UPON  US. 

THE  Bengal  Tigers  are  again  on  their  way  to  take  place  at  the 
seat  of  war. 

We  encamped  at  Devna,  by  a  pleasant  stream  which  conies 
trilling  over  the  dam  of  an  old  mill  into  a  deep  pool,  where  there 
were  hundreds  of  eager  bathers  every  morning.  The  tents  were 
pitched  on  the  slope  of  a  gentle  hill  above  the  watercourse  ;  and 
at  Bome  distance  in  the  midst  of  a  well>wooded  valley,  which  put 
ua  in  nind  of  the  grounds  of  an  English  park,  spread  out  a  widen- 
ing lake.  Here  were  posted  all  the  regiments  of  the  Light 
Division,  which  had  moved  up  from  Oallipoli  to  Yama,  and  from 
Yama,  after  a  halt  of  some  days  at  AJadyn,  to  thifi  charming  ridge. 
There  were  rumours  thut  we  were  going  to  Silistria  to  help  the 
leagoered  Turks,  and  there  was  a,  good  deal  of  contentment  at  the 
thought  of  escaping  drill,  and  all  the  work  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  done  in  the  barrack-yard. 

Our  Light  Cavalry  are  scouring  the  country  towards  the  Danube 
in  search  of  any  adventurous  CoBsacka  who  may  get  out  of  bounds. 
They  are  scouring  something  eiae  too.  But  it  ia  a  comfort  thej 
are  moving.  The  men  are  in  good  health,  and  the  regiments,  coy 
as  girls  in  their  first  ball-room,  are  at  last  beginning  to  make  each 
other's  acquaintance,  and  little  festivities  occur  between  them — 
simple,  yet  satisfactory.  A  bower  is  constructed  by  the  men,  of 
leaves  and  branches  from  the  neighbouring  wooda  The  ottomans 
are  heaps  of  meadow  grass  and  rushes,  and  commissariat  barrels. 
Rough  Tenedos  wine  makes  excellent  cup,  which  is  mixed  in  hoT% 
backets  aud  Savoured  with  the  borage  growing  wild  around  na 
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Tbe  bower  is  hang  with  oolonred-paper  lanterne,  aud  a  great 
clond  of  tobacco  keeps  off  the  peraicioua  iosecto.  ExorUur  damor 
eintrom — the  Bong  and  mighty  chorus — for  in  those  daya  the  Light 
Diriaian  was  iii  merry  mood,  and  made  some  little  fun  oat  of  its 
respected  chief  and  hia  peculiarities. 

"  Give  118  the  song  of  the  Light  DivisioD,  Peter." 

"  Hear  !  hear  1 "  cries  everybody. 

And  Peter  ^ngs,  to  the  air  of  "  Poor  Mary  Anne  " — 

"  No  one  knows  me  dow — oli,  crikey  I  I'm  so  wore  down 
SiDM  I  joined  the  Light  DiTiaioD  aoder  General  Brown. 
Hard  drill,  no  beer,  and  tougb  provisioa  I  lliat'a  tlis  fitre  of  the  Ligbt 

ChMV*— Obi  bard's  the  fate  of  the  Light  DiviuoQ  under  Genenl 

"  What's  the  naa  oF  their  voting  raoney,  oh  1  Qeneral  Brown  1 
For  ohooolata  and  pots  of  honey  I  ob  I  General  Brown  I 
When,  instead  of  giving  na  our  porter,  youdrillsua  till  we're  dry  aa  mortar, 
Xhea  d s  aa  'oob  our  bair  ain't  shorter,  oh  I  Genend  Brown  !  " 

There  was  do  ill-nature  in  the  verses  if  there  waa  no  poetiy, 
sod  the  foibles  of  tbe  veteran  afforded  subjects  to  the  Poet  Laureate 
of  the  Division  in  many  cauticlea  lost  to  the  world,  for  poor  Peter 
Kats,  lUDte  and  voiceless  nnder  a  sod  by  the  Worouzow  road,  and 
with  him  his  songs. 

But  again  he  sings,  to  the  air  of  "  Bonny  Dundee  " — 

■'  Come  pipeclay  yonr  jackets  and  buckle  your  stocks  I 
Awa'  wi'  miutaichee  and  dirt-breeding  looks  ! 

Sach  d d  innovations  I'll  surely  put  down, 

It's  nae  np  with  the  shakos,"  cries  General  Brown. 

"  Let  your  medical  comforts  be  kept  in  their  cbest ! 
Comforts  no  true  Pentaisnlar  hero  possessed  ; 
When  Bhot  throi^h  tbe  1^,  o'er  a  mule  I  was  thrown, 

E'er  your  d d  ambolances,  thank  Heaven,  were  known  1 

"  So  pipeclay,"  &c. 

Ailer  one  of  these  nights  at  the  Symposium,  I  vent  off  early  to 
read  the  letters  which  had  been  handed  to  me.     I  hoped  for  an 

answer  to  a  sad  epistle,  in  which  I  ventured  to 1  scarce  know, 

bat  when  the  post  was  gone,  I  thought  over  the  words  and  feared 
they  would  offend  her.  There  was,  however,  only  a  short  letter 
from  Mr.  Bates,  and  a  note  from  Major  Tambul],  to  say  be  feared 
my  old  fiiend  was  breaking  up,  "  as  his  t«mper  was  so  bad,"  and  a 
few  lines  from  dear  old  Jack  Window.  He  had  arrived  in  com- 
mand of  the  SlouKoach — a  step  more  for  him,  as  the  famous  old 
craft  was  a  heavy — a  very  heavy  frigate— in  the  Black  Sef^  and 
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hoped  SOOD  to  me  ma  od  board,  or  to  beat  op  mj  qnarters  in  cwnp. 
— Oh,  yes  i  There  was  a  slip  of  paper  from  Standieh,  who  iras  at 
Yarno,  to  keep  near  his  base  of  etippliea  and  operations  as  he  said, 
aiking  me  to  come  in  and  see  him. 

"  A  noble-minded  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  he 
wrote,  "  has  in  bis  place  in  Parliament  called  attention  to  m; 
food,  and  has  done  his  best  to  starve  me  out.  Bot  though  the 
minister  magnanimoudy  promised  I  should  be  pat  on  abort 
commons,  I  ohji  get  a  morsel  for  you  to  eat,  if  yon  oome." 

I  made  out  the  purport  of  these  missives  with  much  difficulty, 
for  there  came  in  through  the  folds  of  the  tent  myriads  of  winged 
beetles,  very  small  and  shiny,  which  put  out  the  candle  again  and 
again,  and  tamed  the  white  canvas  black  with  th^  multitudes. 
At  hut,  fairly  beaten  by  them  I  lay  down  on  my  stretcher,  pulled 
a  sheet  over  my  face,  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  Toice  of  my  hospital  orderly  woke  me  up. 

"  What  is  it  1     Can't  you  call  Mr.  SquiUs  1 " 

"  He's  there  already,  sir.  It's  very  sudden, — The  men  are 
crying  out  all  over  the  camp."  As  he  spoke,  the  orderly's  vtoce 
quavered  a  little.     "  Some  of  them  taken  very  had." 

"  And  what  is  it,  do  yon  tbink — had  water  i " 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  say,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  timidly. 

I  hurried  to  the  hospital  tent  Yes — I  was  face  to  &ce 
with  the  enemy  I  had  most  to  dread  !  The  Cholera  was  npoa 
usi 

There  was  no  escape  from  such  an  enemy  but  in  flight.  Id 
something  like  terror  the  camp  broke  up,  and  the  Divisiou 
moved  to  Monastir.  Bat  the  lull  side  was  dotted  with  black 
monnds. 

"  I  warned  the  General  how  it  woiild  be,"  said  MacPhillip. 
Any  one  oould  see  it.  This  is  the  regular  route  of  the  cholera 
bettveeit  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  he  always  halts  at 
Devna.  Look  at  that  great  lake  at  one  side  of  us,  and  the  valley, 
in  which  a  white  mist  rises  till  it  overtops  this  bill  and  makes  the 
tents  reek  every  night,  and  the  woods  all  round  barring  the  air, 
and  filled  with  decaying  leaves  and  rotting  mould." 

Disasters  came  thick.  The  news  arrived  that  the  cholera  bod 
broken  out  at  Varna,  and  then  that  it  had  appeared  in  the  fleet 
A  tromendons  firo  destroyed  our  stcovhouses  and  magazines  in  the 
city.  No  one  could  tell  the  cause  ;  but  it  was  remembered  after- 
wards that  a  brig  sailed  oat  of  the  harbour  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  and  was  scarcely  noticed  in  the  confusion.  The  English 
oSoeri  said  she  was  a  Greek,  and  bod  French  papers  aa  a 
chartered  transport.     The  French  denied  all  knowledge  of  her. 
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From  Standiah  I  had  an  aooonnt  of  the  Gee,  ia  which  he  said — > 
"As  I  was  rnnning  towards  the  magaziaea  with  your  friend  Major 
Hood,  who  is  here  attached  to  the  head-qmuiiers'  eta^  whom 
should  I  meet  in  a  narrow  lane,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  bnt  the 
nscaliy  captain  of  the  Greek  brig.  He  was  coming  with  some  of 
liu  Tsgabond  crew  at  a  smart  walk  ia  an  opposite  direction.  1 
think  he  recognized  me,  and  at  anj  other  moment  I  should  have 
had  something  to  say  to  him  ;  but  we  passed  in  a  hurrj,  and  it  is 
Dulj  on  thinking  over  one  thing  and  another,  and  hearing  of  the 
auepicions  attached  to  a  Greek  brig  whioh  actiiallj  lefc  the  har- 
bour during  the  fire,  I  begin  to  t^nk  I  should  have  had  him 
arrested." 

Then,  after  some  details  of  the  fire,  he  said — "  Captain  Desmond, 
m  whom  yoa  are  interested,  has  had  a  narrow  squeak ;  he  goes 
to  Constantinople  to-morrow  on  short  uok  leave  to  recruit  his 
health." 

Gerald  was  a  bad  correspondent,  and  only  wrote  a  brief  note,  in 
leplj  to  several  letters,  so  I  had  quite  given  him  np  ;  and  this  was 
the  first  news  I  had  heard  of  him,  except  ia  orders  whenever 
Geaeral  Crookeaore's  Brigade  was  moving. 

But  at  last  the  wished-for  time  arrived  ;  and  after  the  loss  ot 
iuraloable  weeks,  the  Allied  Armies  leaving  behind  them  under 
tiie  turf  of  Bulgaria  and  in  the  Dobrudscha,  as  m^ny  men  as 
fell  at  Alma  and  Inkerman  together,  embarked  for  the  Ci'Lmea. 

"  Where  is  it,"  inquired  Sergeant  Murphy,  "  they  say  we're 
going  to,  Sergeant  Wallop  1  " 

"  The  Crimea,"  replied  Sergeant  Wallop,  condescendingly.  "  It's 
the  same  place,  Sergeant  Murphy,  as  £rim  Tartary,  that  we've 
heerd  tell  on," 

"  Erim  Tartary  1  That's  a  quare  name.  I  suppose,  now, 
Sergeant  Wallop,  that's  where  the  cream  of  tartar  comes  from  1" 
inferred  Sergeant  Murphy,  dubiously.  "  It  m\ist  be  a  wholesome 
place,  any  ways,  that's  one  good  thing." 

The  saloon  of  the  City  of  London,  John  Cargill,  master,  was  a 
blaze  of  lights,  and  down  at  both  sides  of  two  long  rows  of 
tables  sat  officers  in  red  and  blue  coats — staff  and  linesmen, 
ccmmissariat  and  medical.  The  sea  captain  was  at  the  head  of 
his  table,  his  ^es  glistening  in  bis  honest,  rugged  face,  under  the 
pent  of  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  like  lights  on  a  coast  at  night.  On 
his  rif^t  was  the  general  of  the  division  to  which  I  was  attached 
foe  the  time,  iot  I  had  been  appointed  to  the  staff  ad  mterim. 
Sir  De  liicy,  erect  and  soldierly,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  was 
listening  to  the  ideas  of  his  adjutaotr-general,  illnstrated  by  lines 
of  port  wine  drawn  on  the  table,  and  ledoubts  of  filberts  and 
t2 
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raisiDB  and  almonds,  and  at  each  movement  of  the  enemy  or  the 
Allies,  Captain  Jock  Cargill  rubbed  Hs  hands  geotly,  and  said, 
"That's  lioht  gade  ! — that's  gude,  indeed,  colonel  I  I'm  with  yott 
there." 

MacPhillip  and  the  first  officer  were  engaged  in  a  discussion  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  ayatems  of  It«id  and  Dagald  Stewart, 
with  occasional  akirmiahes  anent  the  snperiotity  of  Glasgovr  or 
Bldiaburgh  as  schools  of  "  metafeesicks.''  Standish,  in  great  good 
hnmour  and  spirits,  was  aketching,  for  the  amusement  of  the  yonng 
fellows  around  him,  an  imaginary  scene  for  the  Illustrated  London 
Nema, — "  Landing  of  the  Special  Correepondent  of  the  Hercules, 
and  Death  of  the  Editor  of  the  InvaUde  Jtusse."  I  was  Buffering 
under  Marmaduke  Blosaom,  M.D.,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals, 
who  waa  displeased  because  I  neglected  entomology  generally,  and 
had  not  bottled  and  sent  him  some  of  the  beetles  which  hatbpat 
out  my  candle  the  night  the  cholera  appeared.  Bat  he  was  burn- 
ing with  the  love  of  science,  and  would  not  hurt  a  fly  except  to 
preserve  him,  nor  a  young  doctor  save  to  instruct  him.  He 
liked  lively  epecimeuB,  however,  and  the  more  they  fluttered 
aa  they  were  pinned,  the  more  content  was  Marmaduke 
BIosBom. 

We  were  still  all  bonnd  to  an  invisible  point  (as  we  had  been 
for  several  days),  to  many  miles  west  of  Cape  Tarkan — a  point  on 
the  sea — and  our  destination  was  more  definite  than  our  plana 
Up  on  deck  there  was  a  sight  such  as  no  living  man,  or  haply  his 
remotest  ancestors,  had  ever  beheld.  Had  the  stars  of  heaven 
come  down  and  settled  on  the  waters,  there  conld  not  have  been 
more  glitter  and  sparkling  on  the  dark  sea ;  for  the  combined 
navies  of  England  and  France,  with  the  fleet  of  the  Turk,  were 
escorting  their  floating  armies  in  hundreds  of  ships,  in  Cimmerian 
darkness,  to  the  land  where  it  had  its  abode  ;  and  at  every  mast- 
head hang  a  lantern,  so  that  as  the  flotilla  glided  over  the  heaving 
waves  the  lights  variegated  the  veil  of  night  as  the  sparks  which 
travel  to  and  fro  in  expiring  tinder.  There  was  not  a  Tnnn  on 
board — not  one  in  all  the  armada — who  had  not  his  cares  and 
troubles,  but  no  philosophy  could  cause  my  own  to  be  merged  in 
the  multitude  of  others'  grieis.  J  thought  of  that,  as  MacFbillip, 
having  gravitated  to  Blosaom,  engaged  in  a  discussion  on  medical 
matters  likely  to  come  into  notice  as  soon  as  we  were  vithtn  goB- 
shot  of  the  Muscovite. 

"  I  admit  that,  aa  you  say,  it  is  not  safe  to  dimiuish  the  vital 
energies  in  capital  operations,"  proceeded  MaoPbillip  ;  "  but  pain 
is  a  great  enemy  to  life.  If  chloroform  renders  the  patient  iosen- 
nble  to  pain,  yon  will  admit  it  ought  to  be  administered,  nnless 
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poatWe  disodvimtagea  can  be  adduced  against  its  use,  either  at  the 
tdme  or  subseqaentlj-." 

"  CertUDly  not  1 "  rejoined  Blosaom.  "  X'm  not  prepared  to 
sdait  your  proposition.  Fain  mat/  be  a  very  good  thing  I  It's  a 
aigQal  given  hj  nature  when  in  danger  and  aware  of  it.  I  think 
it's  a  good  sign  when  patients  cry  out  under  the  knife.  Pve 
observed  the  very  qniet  cases  are  generally  accompanied  by  mani- 
feetationa  of  low  animal  energy." 

"  Great  cry  and  little  wool,  doctor,  u  it  t "  umpered  Tony  Fotts, 
Dov  an  A.D.C.  and  oaptun.  "  If  I  get  a  chance  I'll  aing  out,  I 
tell  yon." 

Marmadnke  BloBBom  and  MacFhillip  were  not  inclined,  how- 
ever,  to  expose  the  aroana  to  Tony  FottM,  and  diverged  into  a. 
general  digression  on  the  ignorance  of  the  non-professional  world 
— a  cnrions  illnstration  of  which  MacFhillip  adduced  in  the 
GommoQ  remark  that  pain  was  cumulative.  "  You  hear  it  said  of 
s  battle-field,  where  the  wounded  are  lying  all  about,  that  there 
most  be  a  frightful  amount  of  pain.  It's  absurd  ;  you  can't 
multiply  the  pain  of  one  man  by  that  of  another,  and  add  up  the 
Bum  total." 

"  Certainly  not,"  acqtuesced  Blosaom.     "  It's  a  fallacy." 

"But  there  moat  be  a  deaoed  lot  of  fellows  Jn  piUD,  you'll 
adaut,"  interposed  Fotts,  "  and  you  can  add  'em  up,  you  know  : 

ehr 

''  I  presume  you  will  not  contend.  Captain  Fotts,  that  if  one  of 
your  men  has  got  a  toothache  and  you  have  another  toothache,  that 
he  or  you  sufEer  more  or  less  on  that  account  t " 

"  But  I  maintain  that  there  will  be  two  of  us  with  the  tooth- 
ache, and  that  there's  twioe  aa  much  toothache  going  as  if  only 
ooe  had  it ;  and  aa  I  see  you  are  both  going  to  argue  againat  me, 
111  rua  up  on  deck  and  smoke  a  cigar." 
"It's  very  melancholy,  MacFhillip,"  sud  the  Doctor,  "Tery." 
"  It  ia,  indeed.  Blossom.     Let  ub  have  a  game  of  chess." 
And  not  many  days  after  I  beheld  both  the  worthy  gentlemen 
with  tbeir  shirt4leeveB  turned  up,  and  with  a  crowd  of  aasistants 
sawing,  and  cutting,  and  probing — without  much  care  for  their 
theories. 


HihyGoogle 
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WHEN  ire  got  on  deck  ooe  morning  the  low  land,  clone  to  ns, 
lay  like  the  coast  of  Essex  at  ebb  tide.  Sir  De  Ijacy  &iid 
hie  staff  on  the  quarter-deck  were  gathered  round  the  signal  ofBcer, 
who  was  reading  off  the  language  of  the  flags.  The  force  was  to 
land  on  that  flat  heach  there,  heyond  which  we  see  a  narrow  lake. 
At  the  other  side  of  the  lake  extended  broad  deftolate-looking 
plains  towards  the  horizon,  where  the  Tchatir  Dagh  and  ita  chain 
rose  np  like  inlands  in  the  sea.  How  all  scanned  the  share  which 
so  many  were  never  to  leave  1  There  was  all  the  charm  of  ad- 
venture in  strange  landa  abont  the  expedition.  Our  chief  did 
not  know  mnch  more  of  the  Crimea  than  Jason  did  oC  Colchis 
when  he  filled  the  sails  of  the  Arga  Not  a  ereatnre  was  visible ; 
but  we  beard  that,  not  many  miles  away,  the  high  bank  of  a  river, 
flowing  into  the  sea  between  us  and  Sebastopol,  was  ocoupied  by 
an  army.  Tbe  fleet  at  last  moved  in  slowly  towards  the  baacb, 
and  dropping  way,  drew  up  in  a  belt  of  black  hulls  and  maBts 
outside  the  gentle  surf.  Tbe  air  was  darkened  by  the  smoking 
funnels,  which  furnished  a  pall-like  cloak  for  the  landing ;  and  on 
a  signal  given,  there  pushed  out  from  the  aides  of  the  ships  long 
lines  of  boats  laden  with  specks,  red  and  blue,  about  to  gather 
and  condense  into  iron  battalions,  to  take  seisin  of  the  lands  of  tbe 

"  How  are  we  to  get  our  wounded  away  t "  asked  MacPhiltip  of 
a  staff  ofBcer.  "  If  there's  £ghtii^,  there  will  be  wounded,  I 
suppose  ;  and  Dr.  Blossom's  ambulances  bave  all  been  landed  again 
at  Varna." 

*'  My  dear  sir  [  that  is  a  question  for  the  decton^"  rej^ied  Captain 
Ne])hew  ;  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Yon  may,  though,  when  yev'  a  bullet  through  your  weam," 
retorted  MacPhillip,  savagely  :  "  you  may  think  it  a  staff  question 
then.  But  mercy  o'  me  !  what's  that  1 — saw  you  ever  the  like  of 
yon  1 "  he  exclaimed,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  strand. 

Tbe  first  boat  from  the  British  had  landed  its  freight,  and 
General  Sir  Geoi^e  Brown  was  taking  military  measures  to  occupy 
the  soil.  A  party  of  the  Seventh  Fusiliers  were  on  the  beach,  aod 
the  General  proceeded  to  walk  up  the  sand-bank  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  what  was  patent  to  the  whole  fleet,  that  a  group  of 
Cossacks  had  caught  sight  of  him,  and,  with  lances  lowered  and 
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beads  cronclied  down  to  tbeir  pommeli,  were  cantering  gingerlf 
tow&rdH  the  Genera). 

"  I  bet  ten  to  one  they  bone  hiin,  Fickles  1 "  broke  out  Naggetti 
of  the  Slasbera  (and  of  the  BacehorsBs).  "  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  thing  1  I  declare  I  can  almost  see  a  grin  on  the  lace  of  the 
di^  with  the  fur  cap  who's  coming  np  now." 

"  Done !  I  talie  you,"  Pickles  shouted.  "  Fiveis  or  son., 
Ntggett )     In  fivers  !     Done  with  you  !  " 

"  No  bet,  Pickles  1  Spoke  too  late.  Yon  waited  till  the  old 
boy  palled  up,  and  those  Fasiliera  were  moving  on.  What  a  horrid 
cbonae.  It  would  have  been  such  a  lark  if  they  had  carried  o£F 
the  old  fellow  under  the  eyea  of  the  whole  fleet.  There  they  go  1 
The  Fusiliers  are  firing  at  'em.  Don't  they  step  along  just  1 
Balls!  Fall  in,  there  1  Mr.  Pickles  1  Company's  tailing  in. 
Look  out  for  hoot  number  three." 

It  was  all  very  easy  to  land,  but  what  to  do  by  the  "  sod  sea 
wave,"  ankle  deep  in  shingles,  without  particalar  food  and  no 
shelter,  wns  the  thing.  And  at  night,  when  it  came  on  to  rain — 
tain  that  beat  np  the  loose  stones  on  the  beaoh,  and  made  the  sea 
vhistle,  and  I  found  myself,  in  distinguished  company,  nnder  an 
nptilted  cart,  which  seemed  an  excellent  conductor  for  the  water 
— I  could  not  even  sympathize  with  poor  Standish,  who  lay  in  a 
wld  bath  in  the  sand,  close  beside  me,  and  was  in  great  distress 
becanse  "  his  note-book  was  all  in  pulp  in  his  pocket,  and  his  letter 
to  the  Hereuies  all  a  mash." 

"And  what  I  tnlly  expect — it's  the  most  oertun  thiog  in  the 
world,"  prophesied  Bagsbaw,  from  under  Xiady  Hayrake's  umbrella, 
which  she  bad  relinquished  to  that  excellent  warrior  when  she 
bade  her  hosband  good-bye  and  returned  from  the  beach  to  the 
ship,  "  the  BiOBsians  will  come  down  presently  with  all  theit  field 
artillery,  take  up  a  positioa  on  the  other  aide  of  the  salt  lake 
there,  and  sweep  us  off  the  beach.  The  same  thing  as  happened 
nearly  in  the  Catterwally  Pass,  only  I  was  too  knowing  for  them. 
And  the  shipa  daren't  fire,  I  wouldn't,"  concluded  Bagahaw, 
solemtily,  "give  that,"  and  he  snapped  his  fingers,  and  sent  a 
bocketful  of  water  down  his  old  neck,  "  for  the  whole  of  this  force. 
Wouldn't  be  surprised  if  those  French  got  us  into  it." 

"  Joy  Cometh  in  the  morning."  It  was  merely  a  negative  of 
psin  however.  The  multitude  around  me  was  all  alive.  I  landed 
vith  three  days'  provisions  cooked,  in  a  havTesaek,  and  with  a  case 
of  iagtrumentB  and  a  fiask  of  brandy,  the  uniform  on  my  back, 
aod  my  sword,  which  I  overlaid  in  the  eight,  so  that  I  awoke 
with  a  fine  impression  of  the  royal  arms  on  niy  right  cheek.  The 
Eult  water  and  rain  soaked  the  havresack,  and  my  biscuit  and  meat 
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becuoe  blended  into  a  very  imiiiTiting-lookiDg  unbaked  padding. 
The  air  waa  very  "  raw,"  and  though  it  waa  not  my  caatom  of  a 
forenoon,  I  aonght  my  Saak,  nnacrewed  the  top,  and  poured  out  a 
little  brandy  into  the  metal  onp — that  ia,  I  would  have  done  it  if 
I  ooold.  But  DO  fluid  came — no  gurgle  sounded  in  the  dark  care 
of  emptiness ;  a  mieoreant  band  bad  robbed  me  as  I  slept.  Every 
man  ^ere,  however,  was  loaded  with  his  little  misery  and  his 
little  care  ;  and  all  and  each  obliged  to  forget  everything  but 
duty  I  There  comes  presently  dawn  along  the  narrow  belt  between 
the  salt  lake  and  the  sea,  perfectly  mounted  and  perfectly  sitting 
his  charger,  an  old  man  of  aingularly  graciona  presence.  He  looke 
as  neat  as  a  new  pin.  His  general's  plumes  wave  softly  and  silkily 
in  the  oarly  breeze ;  his  uniform  would  pass  muster  at  a  lev^ ; 
every  bntton  bright  and  his  boots  shining  libe  his  aparH.  His 
fEtce  has  the  stamp  of  what  may  better  be  called  "courtliness" 
than  anything  else,  upon  it.  It  is  not  a  rugged  mountain  of 
fieatures  like  Oromwell'a  or  Turenne's,  nor  massive  like  Wald- 
stein'^  nor  out  with  the  haughty  beauty  of  Marlborough's,  nor  is 
it  cast  in  the  mould  at  once  inflexible  and  expressive  of  Welling- 
ton's ;  it  is  a  &ce  destitute  of  the  fire  and  keenness  of  SL 
Amand's  ;  its  pervading  characteristic  is  serenity — a  calm  almost 
sphinx-like — and  benevolent  "  gentlemanliness."  One  may  see 
such  fiices  above  old-fashioned  ties  and  bandanas  looking  out  of 
club  wtodowa  in  St.  James's  Street,  or  at  cover  side  in  the  conntry ; 
or  you  may  recognise  the  type  in  &mily  picture  galleries;  and 
many  De  Lignes,  Schwarizeubergs,  Gallasea,  and  the  like,  have 
delighted  mankind  and  society  and  armies  by  similar  gifts  of 
CDUutenance  and  bearing.  The  empty  coat-sleeve  looped  to  his 
breast,  far  more  than  his  staff  announced  to  his  army  that  Lord 
Haglan  was  present ;  for  there  were  regiments  then  which  were 
not  Hoquainted  with  his  appearance.  But  all  knew  their  chief 
had  lost  his  arm  fighting  against  the  French,  whose  troops, 
serving  the  nephew  of  the  man  whom  Lord  B^lan  must  have 
r^^arded  only  as  "  the  Coraican  "  of  his  youth,  were  now  to  form 
line-of-battle  with  the  redcoats.  He  passed  on  through  the  mass 
of  men  swarming  on  the  beach  with  a  bland  smile  on  his  features, 
very  much  as  if  he  were  going  for  a  morning  ride  in  Botten  Boir. 

Day  after  day  we  halted — the  beach  waa  horrible  at  last  I 
Brovisions  were  landed  from  the  fleet,  and  from  the  teeming  shipg 
came  boats  for  ever.  The  nights  were  fine,  and  we  could  sleep  in 
our  cloaks  with  a  comfortable  pillow  of  shingle  under  our  heads. 
All  the  while  I  was  running  to  and  iro  among  the  sick.  The 
enemy  had  come  with  ns  across  the  sea. 

" The  General's  man's  very  bad,  sir  ;  canyon  c^nM'^ltiuwt'' 
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By  tbe  margin  of  the  salt  lake  tbe  poor  fellow  lies  in  his 
blanket,  and  kneeling  bj  bin  aide  tber«  u  a  young  man  in  soiled 
block  clothes,  who  holds  his  hands,  and  with  uacovered  head  prays 
Boftly;  the  ^ying  man  feebly  repeats  tbe  words,  and  looks 
apwaids  into  the  clear  blue  sky ;  bnt  his  thoughts  have  gone 
before  him,  and  the  glaze  on  bis  eye  betokens  the  near  approach 
of  the  Comforter.  The  chaplain  bends  down,  whispers  into  the 
ear  of  the  dying  man,  and  crosses  his  cold  hands  on  his  breast. 
As  be  raised  himself  from  his  knees,  I  nttered  an  ejaoulatioD — 

"  Dick  Bolton  1  yon  here  I " 

"  Neither  of  us  ooold  bo  of  use  now,  my  dear  Brady  1 " 

A  few  hnrried  qnestiona — a  minate  or  two  given  to  inquiries 
after  mutual  friends — to  old  times,  waa  all  we  conld  spare  to  each 
other,  for  we  were  both  needed  elsewhere. 

"  When  I  see  yon  again  I  will  tell  you  about  Maurice  Fren- 
dergast.  Where  do  yon  think  I  saw  him,  if  ever  I  saw  one  man 
like  another  1  landing  at  Fera  from  a  caique  I  Don't  forget. 
Second  Brigade,  Third  Division.     God  protect  you  till  we  meet  I" 

And  that  never  was  to  be.  Worn  ont  by  &tigne  as  he  toiled 
on  foot  after  the  army,  Bolton'was  attacked  by  an  enemy  he  had 
learned  not  to  fear.  Ho  sleeps  under  a  monnd  which  the  affeo- 
tionate  regards  of  his  flock  raised  over  him  in  a  vine-olad  valley 
in  a  distant  land. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


THEBE  most  be  a  great  change  wronght  in  man's  nature 
before  he  ceases  to  revel  in  war— not  always  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  which  may  find  dross  where  the  metal  seemed  purest— hut 
ID  the  enterprise  and  adventure  of  campaigning.  It  is  a  new  sen- 
sation to  find  you  are  in  danger  from  men  jou  have  never  seen — 
who  owe  yon  no  ill-will,  whom  you  are  bound  to  kill  if  you  can — 
and  to  know  that  you  will  be  honoured  by  all  your  fellows  for 
doing  tbe  work.  Most  men  mnst  have  the  backs  of  their  heads 
removed  and  some  other  matter  put  in  place  of  the  present 
grouting  ere  they  cease  to  delight  in  such  homicide  ;  and  we  may 
despair,  I  fear,  of  ever  welcoming  the  advent  of  the  day  when  a 
nation  shall  be  Wought  to  the  bar  of  public  opinionand  condemned 
for  murder  because  it  has  waged  war — above  all,  successful  war. 
I  stood  on  a  sand-bill,  and  saw  the  army  move  from  the  beach 
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towards  the  eaem^.  It  was  a  eiglit  wbich  filled  one's  throat  and 
made  the  heart  swell — mine,  although  I  had  been  working  amoDg 
the  Biok,  and  bad  sent  off  mj  lent  boatful  of  hopeless  BnSerers  to 
the  ships.  The  freBhness  of  the  morning  air,  the  life  and  tmima- 
tion  of  the  march,  the  ewarming  transport,  and  thar  fluttering; 
signals  and  flapping  canTBS  ;  the  statelj  procession  of  the  lioe-of- 
battle  ships  and  frigates,  as  thej  moved  on  with  tbeir  adTsnce- 
gnard  of  swift  steamers ;  the  perfect  order  in  which  each  scarlet 
obloDg  took  np  its  place,  as  brigade  after  brigade  formed,  and  the 
divisions  extended  and  spread  out  over  the  rolling  downs,  fragrant 
with  flowers  and  deep  with  paetare  ;  the  galloping  aide^  riding 
from  one  bright  patc^  of  horsemen  to  the  other — the  dark  masses 
of  the  artillery,  the  black  Mnge  of  the  Rifles  rolling  before  the 
wave  as  it  swept  over  the  plain  ;  on  our  left  the  cavalry  moving 
in  the  light  of  their  own  hfjmeta,  gabret^  and  lance-points,  the  dun- 
coloured  crowd  of  camp-followers,  and  tho  scanty  arabafl— all 
formed  a  picture — ah,  no  ! — ^formed  a  real  body  and  sonl  of  war, 
which  was  beautiful  and  terrible  enough  to  justify  the  love  and 
pride  of  kings  I  Did  I  think  of  my  vocation  then  )  Not  one  bit ! 
I  longed  to  ride  with  that  whirling  eavalrj,  or  to  march  at  the 
head  of  an  obedient  column.  Why  am  I  obliged  to  attend  to  the 
miserable  driver  whose  leg  has  just  been  crashed  by  the  wheel  of 
a  gun,  and  who  will  never  mount  horse  again  or  join  his  comrades 
oftheR.H.A.)  It  is  a  descent  from  Pegasus,  and  it  does  me 
good  to  touch  the  hard  ground  of  matter-of-fact  duty  again.  And 
when  at  last  my  turn  came  to  move  off  with  my  dear  old  Tigers, 
all  my  enthnsiasm  was  nigh  smothered  in  the  heat  of  the  swel- 
tering raoke  ;  for  after  many  days  of  sea-carriage,  tho  nohlest 
heroes,  packed  close  in  ships,  and  destitute  of  water,  will  in  tight 
cloth  clothes  swelter,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  under  a  Crimean 
September  sun.  I  had  acquired  the  right  to  purchase  a  horse. 
The  cavalry  swept  in  some  wretched  creatures  one  morning,  and  a 
Tartar,  whose  mind  was  much  perturbed  by  fear  reapeoung  tho 
genuineness  of  British  sovereigns — be  tested  them.in  British  fashion, 
with  his  teeth — sold  me  a  soliped  which  certainly  had  died  of  age 
and  muscular  imbecility  but  for  hard  spurring  and  the  exoitement 
around  him.  The  Brighton  downs  (not  quite  so  sharply  acoen- 
tuated)  with  a  bluer  sea  and  flowers  springing  in  the  grass  in 
greater  profusion  than  at  home — this  is  what  we  are  marchbg 
OTer  in  that  ordered  array  from  which  the  blaze  of  the  aun  is 
flashed  back  at  every  step  in  rays  innumerable.  But  before  us, 
and  away  towards  the  broad  bands  of  rising  ground  purpled  in 
the  distance,  and  gradually  heaping  tier  over  tier  till  tbey  are 
lost  in  the  blue  peak  of  the  Tohatir  Dagb,  there  ascend,  reddeoiog 
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ftt  tbe  boM,  pillara  of  smoke  in  the  Btill  air — now  black — now 
wliiteniiig  as  they  die  out  The  Goiaack  ha.si  beeo  busy  with  the 
torcb,  and  he  is  prep&ring  our  weioome  of  fire  and  aabes  ! 

Hoar  after  hour  we  move  on.  It  is  a  slow  march,  for  the 
men  mnst  h&lt  now  and  then  to  Test ;  and  it  is  needful  to  keep 
tlie  order  of  our  ttdvanoe.  Dnring  one  of  these  breaks,  when  an. 
"iny  is  resolved  into  myriads  of  units,  when  arms  are  piled, 
packs  shifted,  pipes  lighted,  and  a  hum  which  is  the  laughter 
iDd  Bhoating  of  thousands  all  together  swells  over  the  plain,  I 
rode  on  with  Major  Hood  towards  our  caTalry,  which  was 
<»vering  our  fi^ont  "very  prettily  with  its  Light  Brigade.  We 
came  to  a  narrow  alnggish  ditoh-like  stream  groping  through  a 
fat  meadow  on  its  way  to  the  aea.  By  the  aide  of  the  road 
close  to  the  bridge  were  the  remains  of  a  whitewashed  farm- 
honee  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  hayricks  and  oitthonses, 
and  charred  by  the  heat  so  that  tbe  planks  of  the  roof  had 
cnimpled  ap  and  broken  away  from  the  eaves.  The  major  was 
I  man  of  fbrethonght.  "The  cavalry  can't  have  had  time  to 
nimmage  this  place.  Iiet  as  go  in  and  see  if  the  Cossacks  have 
left  anything." 

We  dismounted,  hitched  n^  oar  horses  at  the  door  of  the  Post 
Station  of  Baljanak,  and  entered  the  house.  Room  after  room — 
it  was  hII  the  same — furaitnre  broken — drawers  open  and  empty — 
scattered  articles  of  clothing — every  mark  of  hasty  flij^ht.  As  we 
opened  one  door,  a  cat  charged  farionsly  between  onr  legs  and  was 
followed  by  a  kid,  fant  in  an  instant  a  shot  irom  Hood's  revolver 
rolled  the  latter  over.  "  There's  our  dinner  for  a  coaple  of  days, 
my  lad  !  I'm  not  sure  we  ought  to  have  let  pussy  go,  for  oat^S 
meat  may  be  a  delicacy  if  the  Cossacks  have  their  way.  Now  HI 
Jnst  make  our  kid  portable,  and  do  yon  go  on  and  try  yoor  luck. 
Don't  spare  anything  eatable."  I  descended  into  the  court  just  as 
Standi^  bonnded  round  the  comer  in  pursuit  of  a  wounded 
gnineafowl,  with  a  smoking  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  ran  it  to  death 
in  the  embers  of  a  hay-rick 

"There,"  he  eKclaimed,  ",a  few  tarns  more  and  it  would  be 
masted,  feathers  and  alL  By  Jove,  Terence,  campaigning  makes 
a  fellow  very  hungry  and  dreadfully  nnprincipled.  What  a  joke 
we  think  all  this  is  ! — bnt  how  savage  we'd  be  if  the  French  were 
potting  onr  domestic  animals  ahont  Olapham  Common.'" 

And  we  three  marauders  pricked  along  the  plain  with  our 
plunder  in  our  wallets  till  we  got  nigh  the  line  of  the  cavalry 
skirmishers  which  had  juat  halted  in  a  hollow.  On  the  ridge  in. 
front  of  them  there  was  a  dotted  line  of  horsemen,  which  advanced 
towards  ns.     As  they  came  nearer,  the  long  flagless  lances  and 
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tbe  rooad  boUet-Iike  heads  of  the  Cossack  horu  were  made 
manifest. 

"  The  oanaUle  have  got  Mmething  behind  them,"  said  Hood, 
"  as  ve  shall  see  presently." 

The  Cossacks  came  od  bravely  waving  their  lances,  and  their 
lively  little  horses  curvetted  prettily  down  the  dope.  Then  came 
a  tiny  puff  of  smoke  from  one,  and  then  another  popped  off  hia 
carbine,  and  the  fire  ran  from  one  to  the  other  along  their  line, 
and  their  horses  pranoed  and  kicked  afaont  more  friskily  than 
ever.  Our  skirmi^era  answered,  and  in  their  ranlcs  too  was  equal 
commotion,  and  much  gambadoing,  buck-jnmpiug  and  rearing  j 
but  no  one  was  hurt,  and  the  resnlt  of  the  spattering  of  flmoU-arms 
was,  now  and  then  a  little  dust  knocked  up  frvm  die  dry  ground, 
or  a  singing  in  the  air  as  a  bullet  wandered  on  ita  errand. 

"It's  a  capital  illnstration  of  the  value  of  cavalry  fire,"  said 
Hood.     "  But  look,  there  they  are  in  earnest  1" 

He  pointed  to  the  hill  in  front,  and  there  indeed  rose  in  sight 
a  forest  of  lancea.  Next  there  appeared  a  dense  mass  of  horse 
which  halted  on  the  sky-line  in  three  divisions  ;  the  centre  dark 
bine,  the  right  white,  and  the  left  a  light  grey. 

"  Ho  I  ho !  my  lads,  I  thought  so,"  continued  the  major. 
"  There  is  my  liord  Cardigan  and  bis  Brigade,  but  where  the 
dence  are  hia  guns  1  These  fellows  will  soon  let  ua  have  a  taste 
of  their  iron." 

Our  skinttishets  were  falling  baok.  The  Cossack  line  followed 
them  with  derisive  cheers.  Suddenly  the  centre  square  of  dark 
blue  on  the  ridge  shook  itself  out,  and  opening  right  and  left 
uncovered  eight  black  epocks  on  the  hill.  Oat  flew  from  oike 
of  them  a  &t  puff  of  white  arooke,  and  ere  one  could  count  twice 
a  sharp  swishing  sound  heralded  bat  an  instant  in  advance  the 
visit  of  the  round  shot,  which  pitched  right  under  my  pony  and 
covered  the  major  and  Stondish  with  a  violent  shower  of  earth, 
small  stones,  and  dust. 

"  We  are  right  in  the  line  of  their  fire  on  the  cavalry  t  They 
take  na  for  the  staff,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  gentleman's  splentUd 
gold  band.  Come  over  to  the  left  flank,"  advised  our  Mentor, 
who  never  stopped  puffing  his  cigar  for  a  moment.  And  as  he 
spoke  a  shell  burst  over  ua  and  I  heard  the  singing  of  the 
fragments;  and  swish  came  another  shot  I  and  whizz  I  whiu ! 
whizz  1  shot  after  shot  all  around  us  1  But  Hood  was  imperative 
agf^nst  any  rapid  movement.  "  "So  cantering  I  No  galloping  I 
A.  quiet  trot  to  the  flank,  if  you  please,  gentlemen." 

It  was  now  a  very  pretty  Bight  indeed.  The  oavalry  was  slowly 
falling  back,  wheeling  in  alternate  squadrons,  with  &ce  to  the 
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tmtmj  u  they  retired,  -whilst  the  BnsBiftUB  pressed  forward  irith 
their  gaua  as  if  to  come  down  on  nil  eie  the  Brigade  could  reach. 
the  cover  of  its  artillery  aod  the  adT&ndag  armj.  In  the  distance 
behind  os  appeared  the  British,  moving  on  like  Atlantic  rollers, 
snd  trsciDg  the  green  plains  vith  bands  of  scarlet  and  white  ;  aud 
throagh  the  dnst-clonds  which  came  up  &om  the  tramp  of  horses 
Mid  the  wheels  of  bounding  gun-carriages  we  oould  make  out  the 
artillery  hastening  to  the  rescue.  The  Russian  guns  ceased  nut 
to  ply  the  cavalry,  and  here  and  there  a  horse  fell  or  the  ranks 
shook  for  a  little  as  a  miaaile  found  a  Tictim.  But  the  tables  were 
soon  tnrned  on  the  enemy — a  British  battery,  nolimbered  dose  to 
<u,  opened  fire,  and,  seconded  by  another,  soon  checked  the  Russian 
horse  and  forced  them  to  gather  up  their  guns.  Presently  they 
Tuiished  over  the  hill  again,  and  were  seen  no  more. 

"  What  was  it  all  about,  sir  t "  pnffed  a  stout  Sifle  captain,  very 
red  in  the  iace  from  running  along  with  his  company,  into  which 
the  last  Bnaaian  round  shot  rolled  slowly,  to  the  great  damage  of 
a  poor  terrier,  which  ran  at  it,  and  lost  ail  his  teeth  in  consequence. 
"Are  we  engaged  with  the  enemy  i  " 

"  It  was  near  being  a  surprise  of  onr  cavalry,  that's  all,  sir," 
replied  Hood.  "More  by  chaace  than  good  guidance  it  wasn't. 
But  the  lads  behaved  beautifully." 

The  armies  halted  for  the  night  soon  afterwardei,  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  little  stream.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  intended  to 
do  so,  or  that  the  sources  of  our  water  supply  had  been  thonght 
of  hoforehand ;  but  I  do  know  that  in  that  march  therv  was  a 
dimntegrating  force  which  was  olarniing  to  a  novice.  The  effect 
VBs  not  obvious  till  the  regiments  had  settled  down  in  their 
bivouacs.  Then  the  enormous  amount  of  straggling  became 
apparent,  as  hundreds  of  men  haunted  the  camp-fires,  asking 
after  their  regiments,  aud  as  baggage  and  transport  and  horses 
became  mingled  in  the  lines.  I  picketed  my  pony  near  a  fire 
which  Hood's  servant  had  lighted,  and  with  Staudish  and  Hood 
watched  with  great  admiration  the  Armenian  cooking  our  kid  and 
the  guineafow], 

"Where  were  our  'pistacbio-nnts ? "  asked  Standisb,  cheerily. 
"  Well,  I  never  dined  mors  heartily  or  better  in  my  life,  and  Agapo 
is  a  eordan  bleu.     A  pipe  and  to  bed,  say  1." 

The  major  was  veiy  moody.  He  got  up,  and  walked  among  the 
men,  who  were  almost  invisible,  for  the  night  was  dark  though 
starlight,  and  there  were  few  watohfires.  Standish  and  I  were 
asleep  by  the  embers  ere  he  returned.  He  tonched  me  lightly  on 
the  shoulder,  and  whispered — "  Qet  up,  and  take  a  stroll  for  a 
moment  I     I  have  a  word  to  say  to  yon," 
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I  followed  liim  Id  sileace,  treading  carefully  amODg  the  deepen, 
aa  he  threaded  his  iraj  onwards  till  we  came  to  the  liuea  of  the 
eentriea  in'  front,  and  were  cfaallenged. 

"  Look  aod  tell  me  what  jod  see  there,  Brady." 

"  I  Bee  a  red  glow  in  the  sky  for  miles  yooder  and  fires  in- 
unmerable." 

"  Not  quite  innnmerakle.  I  have  been  trying  to  coont  them 
through  my  glass,  and  putting  twenty  RasaianB  for  each  fire,  I  can 
make  out  there  mnst  be  about  forty  thonaand  of  them." 

"I  had  no  idea  we  were  so  near." 

"Aye  !  that's  the  point.  Yon  saw  all  that  cavalry  to-day t 
They  have  at  least  three  thonsand  horse,  I  hear.  They  know  to 
an  inch  where  we  are,  and  oould  have  marked  us  down  like  a  bird. 
Our  men  are  worn  out — the  enemy  are  fresh.  If  their  general  is 
worth  a  pinch  of  annff,  be  will  slip  bis  horse  at  us  and  send  hia 
artillery  to  complete  the  confusion.  Though  we  are  so  near,  the 
generals  have  never  thought  of  running  ap  a  trench,  or  covering  a 
]few  batteriea  of  guns  with  an  ipaultjnent,  Mid — BJdlo .'  what's 
that  t " 

It  was  a  man  with  a  large  paper  lantern,  which  he  held  above 
his  head,  in  one  band,  whilst  with  the  other  be  made  violent 
snatches  and  clutches  in  the  air.  He  came  nearer,  and  the  light 
revealed  the  features  of  Doctor  Blossom.  He  was  out  hunting 
motha  !  "  I  caught  such  a  beauty  just  now,  Mr.  Brady.  Quite 
new.  It  will  be  an  iramense  reputation  ;  "  and  he  went  onwards 
in  pursuit^  with  his  lantern  costing  a  halo  around  bim. 

"  He's  a  type  of  us  all — the  horrid  old  fool,  with  bia  night-motha 
and  bntterfliea.  There  be  i^  floundering  about  in  search  of  hia 
hobby,  and  quite  happy  or  careless,  although  he  may  never  see  to- 
morrow'a  sun.  I'm  a  croaker,  Brady,  jon  see  :  but  I  con&de  my 
alarms  to  a  non-combatant.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  war,  and 
my  comfort  is  that  tbe  fellow  on  the  other  side  is  likely  to  be  as 
atnpid  or  careless  as  we  are.  Let  ns  come  to  onr  fire,  if  we  can 
reach  it,  and  sleep  in  hope." 

It  was  not  BO  easy  to  find  onr  way  back.  The  major  waa 
attached  to  tbe  stafi*,  but  be  had  not  secured  qaarters  inude  tbe 
brm-houae,  and,  as  tbe  fires  bad  nearly  all  died  out,  there  was  no 
gnide  but  hia  knowledge  of  tbe  diBtribution  cJ  regiments  in  bri- 
gades. As  we  were  making  inquiries  of  the  aentriea,  I  oang^t 
sight  of  on  officer  muffled  in  a  cloak,  who  was  seated  before  an 
es,piriDg  fire,  his  elbows  on  hia  kneea,  and  hia  chin  resting  on  hia 
bands.  I  approached  geutly  to  ask  our  way,  leaving  the  major 
engaged  in  controversy  with  an  angry  quartermaster,  who  objected 
to  be  walked  upon.    A  pieoe  of  wood  fell  into  the  fire,  and  craokkd 
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Dp  with  H  sudden  flame,  which  lighted  up  this  man 'a  face.  It  was 
Gerald  Desmood.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  uleep,  but  though 
his  lids  were  closed,  there  came  slow,  welling  tears,  which  trickled 
down  his  cheeks,  and,  as  he  raised  his  hand  to  wipe  them  awav,  I 
nv  a  miniature  in  his  palm,  Ke  kissed  it  passionately,  placed  it 
in  his  breast,  buried  his  face  in  bin  hands,  and  his  figure  heaved, 
agitated  by  socae  great  passion.  I  own  I  was  surprised  that  he 
could  feel  BO  deeply,  and  that  so  light-hearted  and  callons  a  man 
^onld  be  thus  moved.  I  checked  my  impulse  to  speak.  I  was 
boand  to  respect  his  sorrow,  but  the  major  calling  out,  "  Hollo, 
Brady  !  here  we  are— it's  all  right  I "  roused  up  Gerald  Seamond, 
and,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  fire,  ha  saw  me,  and  without  rising, 
beckoned  me  over. 

"  What  a  meeting,"  he  exclaimed,  "  my  good  doctor  I  I  have 
been  looking  for  yon  high  and  low  since  we  landed.  Before  that, 
I  never  could  get  away  to  root  yon  ont,  and  we  were  always  milea 
^latt.     How  are  yon  1 " 

"  Oh  !  H  "  he  resumed  in  reply  to  me,  "  well,  not  very  well — a 
touch  of  fever,  I  anppose.  We  moatn't  talk  too  loud,  as  inside 
tbe  tent  there  is  my  great  chief,  the  valiant  Crookenore,  and  if  he 
values  anything  more  than  himself,  it  is  his  rest.  And  what  news 
have  yoQ ) " 

"None.     And  you,  Captain  Desmond!" 

"Don't  'captain'  me,  please,  Terence.  My  uncle  and  Mary 
always  call  you  Terence  in  their  letters,  and  I  will  take  tbe  same 
liberty,  if  yon  don't  mind — eh  i  Very  well,  then.  And  I  moat 
be  Gerald  to  you  !  I  have  heard  this  very  morning;  and  it's  not 
good  news  either.  The  baronet  is  very  bard  aet  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  the  property  is  in  such  a  state.  There  are  no  rents 
coming  in,  but  tbe  old  mortgage^holders  are  lively.  They  ar«  od 
their  way  to  Nice,  if  not  there  now." 

"  But,  Mias  Fraser,"  I  interrupted,  "  what  of  her  %  Have  they 
heard  anything  1 " 

"Not  And  what  matters  it,  afbar  alll  She's  safe  enough, 
wherever  she  ia,  I'll  be  bound." 

"Miss  Bntler  is  quite  well — so  I  learn  by  the  laat  mail." 

"  Tes,  I  believe  so  I "  And  he  waa  silent.  "  It  is  getting  cold," 
be  atud,  after  a  few  minutes.  "I  will  try  to  get  a  little  sleep." 
As  he  stood  np  to  bid  me  good  night,  a  miniature  fell  from  his 
jacket,  and  I  atooped  to  pick  it  up. 

"  Don't  touch  it,  ur,"  cried  Gerald,  passionately,  and  put 
bis  foot  on  it.  But  I  saw  the  face  by  the  fire.  It  was  not 
Msry  Butler's. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE  AUU. 

MY  readers  will  hare  learned,  if  they  care  to  know  anything 
about  1117  character  aod  feelingB,  that  I  am  by  satare  one  of 
the  quietest  of  mortals,  and  will  have  recognized  the  perrerseness 
offbrtniie  which  baa  thrust  me  into  perpetoal  discords,  broils, 
sqaabblet^  fights,  and  scenes  (^violence  unce  my  birth.  And  now 
here  was  I,  on  a  Bunahiny  warm  afternoon  on  a  lovely  autamn  day, 
toiling  np  a  hill  which  might  have  been  a  lidge  removed  from,  the 
infernal  regione  with  all  its  demon  popnlation  !  Tumult,  inde- 
scribable and  infinite  I  the  noise  of  cannon,  for  which  there  is  do 
word,  for  it  is  not  a  roar,  nor  is  it  thnndar  ;  the  scream  of 
shells,  the  rush  of  shot,  the  deadly  eung  of  the  leaden  birda  in 
oontinuoDs  flight  aroand,  the  storm  of  human  voices  in  all  the 
vatioty  of  sound  of  which  they  are  capable — command,  angry 
argence,  pain,  imprecation,  hate,  furious  ontory,  and  pasaioQate 
appeals  for  help  and  mercy  ;  all  mingled  together,  with  a  crackling 
and  hisdng  of  Sanies  from  burning  villages,  and  a  ringing  treble  <f 
musketry ;  this  was  the  music  to  which  the  play  was  going,  the 
actors  terribly  in  earnest,  some  only  caring  to  get  away  if  th^ 
could,  others  only  anxious  to  kill  or  be  killed,  so  that  the  agony 
were  over  soon.  With  faces  blackened  with  powder  and  eyes 
staring  wildly,  and  teeth  clenched  and  with  tongues  lolling  oul^ 
the  men  pressed  up  the  slope,  some  loading  and  firing  coolly,  others 
mechanically,  moving  on  with  very  little  formation  towards  the 
grej-coated  columns  posted  above.  I  could  see  their  brasa-spiked 
helmets  flittering  abont  as  the  gunners  loaded  and  fired,  and  the 
figures  of  the  men,  as  they  sponged  out  and  rammed  home,  stood 
out  distinctly  against  the  snowy  folds  of  smoke  from  the  guns. 
To  see  a  man  fall  gently  forward  on  his  face  and  hands  as  though 
he  had  tripped  on  a  stone  and  would  get  up  immediately,  and  yet 
to  know  he  wonld  never  stir  more, — to  see  another  spring  up  in. 
the  air,  drop  bis  firelock,  clap  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  plump 
into  the  grass, — to  see  a  man  pirouette  and  reel  and  drop,  and 
try  in  vain  to  rise, — to  see  a  man  tumble  and  roll  over  again  and 
again  like  a  rabbit  shot  in  &11  run, — to  see  a  man  stagger,  lean 
against  his  musket,  slowly  incline  himself  to  the  ground  and  there 
lean  on  his  arm  whilst  one  hand  pressed  the  wound, — to  see  a  man 
topple  abruptly  and  then  orawl  away,  dra^ug  a  broken  1^ 
behind  him. — to  see  a  body  stand  for  a  second  ere  it  fell,  without 
head,  or  the  trunk  and  head  lying  legless, — to  see  in  the  line  of 
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a  null  of  grape  a  track  of  dead  and  dying,  just  as  small  birds  are 
cat  down  in  'winter-time  by  boys  in  a  farm-yard — this  was  in  a  feir 
minates  quite  familiar  to  me,  and  was  far  less  terrible  than  one 
glimpse  of  some  terror-striken  wretcb  as,  in  fear  of  being  trodden 
to  death,  be  sought  to  creep  away  to  a  quiet  place  to  die ;  or  the 
mnte  imploring  faces  of  the  wounded  who  all  at  once  felt  their 
ptirt  in  the  day  was  over.  I  was  going  I  knew  not  where,  for  my 
orderg  bad  been  of  the  vagneat.  I  was  to  place  myself  wherever 
the  divisional  medical  officer  might  appoint.  But  he  was  not 
visible  anywhere.  And  as  to  "  wherever  my  services  were  seeded," 
wby,  there  was  a  fair  field  anywhere.  Bat  it  was  quite  evident 
I  was  not  on  the  right  track  at  present,  as  I  was  too  much  in  the 
>'ay  of  glory  and  had  no  right  to  its  &vours.  Old  Bagshaw  (he 
lued  to  be  BO  civil)  shouted,  "  What  the  -— —  are  you  doing  here, 
girl  Go  back  to  the  rear  at  once,  ur  I"  as,  waving  his  sword  and 
moimted  on  a  weak-legged  Turkish  pony,  he  led  the  Bengal  Tigers 
over  the  broken  ground.  Major  Savage,  a  grey-haired,  melancholy 
Teterao,  who  was  much  oppressed  by  Mrs.  Savage  and  many  . 
tyrannical  children,  was  quite  another  being.  He  curvetted  about 
on  a  lumbering  commissariat  cart-hors^  roaring,  "  Now  then,  that 
'eie  nombet  one  company,  whatever's  the  reason  you  don't  close 
hup.  Captain  Wilmot  1  Forerds,  number  one  oompany — forerde  I 
Hincline  your  left  a  little  forrerder,  number  twa  Thai's  it,  my 
lade  !  " — and  so  passed  on,  I  saw  tbe  Tigers  halt  in  an  irregulu 
line  'and  open  fire  fiercely  to  check  a  grey  block  of  helmeted 
in&ntry  which  came  gravitating  down  the  slope  of  tthe  hill.  In 
another  second  a  lumbering  commissariat-horse  came  plunging 
put  me,  fiioging  up  its  great  heels  and  making  for  the  river. 

Bagshaw  waa  quite  right — I  could  be  no  use  where  I  was. 
There  was  no  one  to  help  me  to  drees  a  wound  or  to  carry  away 
a  wounded  man,  and  I  turned  down  towards  the  Alma,  akirtiog  the 
^ming  village,  and  threading  my  way  amongst  the  bodies,  or  avoid- 
ing the  advancing  battalions  The  din  was  loud  as  ever,  but  a  word 
of  command,  or  a  cry  of  pain  can  be  heard  through  all  the  uproar 
of  battle.  To  the  right  of  the  burning  houaea  De  Lacy  Evans, 
with  a  small  staff,  was  acanning  the  progress  of  the  action  on  our 
left  through  his  gloss.  He  saw  th^t  the  Light  Division,  tboogh 
they  had  drawn  the  teeth  of  the  Rueaians,  were  broken  and  over- 
matched. "  Steele,"  he  exclaimed,  "  ride  over  to  hie  Royal  High- 
ness, and  say   I  think    the   First   Division  should   advance  at 

Down,  pouring  solidly  towards  the  stream,  come  the  granite-like 
colomna  of  the  Mnscovite  ;  and  then  throngh  the  eddying  smoke 
Uie  bearskins  of  the  Guards  drew  in  sight,  amid  the  foliage  of  the 
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vineTarda,  and  the  river  whs  datomed  hj  th&t  living  walL  Ihey 
arreated  and  gathered  up  the  Btubbom  dthrit  of  the  gallant  Light 
DiviMon,  Soon  the  gentle  Blope  was  seamed  by  black  and  acarlet 
bands,  belted  with  nrnaket  flashes  and  bayonets.  On  the  left  of 
the  Qnards  we  cotild  jost  catch  through  the  trees  the  bonnets  of 
the  Highlanders ;  behind  them,  motionless,  part  of  the  Light 
Division  in  square.  Further  on  the  left,  out  on  the  plain,  were 
all  onr  cavalry.  Behind  db,  in  splendid  order  was  advancing  the 
Third  Division.  A  group  of  officers  has  just  passed  down  to  the 
river  close  by  ;  a  one-armed  man,  in  blue  frock-coat  and  cocked 
bat  with  white  plume — we  all  know  who  he  is — cantering  gallantly 
and  gaily,  straight  for  the  banks  crested  with  Buasians,  as  if  he 
were  at  a  review,  leading  his  staff  to  do  battle.  On  our  right, 
the  French  are  clustering  on  the  hills  and  knolls,  and  fight  under 
the  thick  vaponr  of  their  ever-rolling  musketry.  The  general  of 
the  Second  Division  has  galloped  with  his  staff  by  the  bnrning 
village  to  his  men,  who  are  engaged  in  desperate  conflict  with  the 
enemy  on  the  right  of  the  Guards.     Wherever  I  turn  there  ia 

Strange  enough,  but  true !  In  the  midst  of  ell  the  olamonr  and 
smoke,  the  swallows  were  Hwoopisg  about  in  the  most  nncon- 
oemed  manner  possible,  rejoicing  may  be  In  the  great  embarrass- 
ment of  the  flies  !  Once,  indeed,  a  very  large  bird  of  that  descrip- 
tion, as  I  thought,  took  off  a  piece  of  my  hat  j  and  I  learned  that 
bits  of  shell  may  be  mistaken  for  swallows  %hen  there  is  mocjt 
smoke  about. 

Everywhere  cries  for  help,  or  mnte  looks  of  entreaty — Imt  \  and 
bandage  !  and  tourniquet  !  And  for  ever  that  roar  inceesanl^ 
and  with  all  the  monotony  of  death  in  its  tone  !  Is  it  never  to 
endl 

Presently  there  came  a  break  in  the  storm- — a  few  fltfol  out- 
bursts as  violent  as  the  intensest  roll  of  musketry — then  a  booming 
of  cannon — It  tolta  further  and  further,  tben  dies  out — then  come 
dropping  shots — another  roiling  fire,  and — "  What  ia  that  t "  A 
ringing  cheer  !  Oh,  snch  a  cheer  I  It  is  the  wild  hurrah  of  ten 
thonsand  men  as  they  stand  victorious  in  the  sloppy  grass,  amid 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Alma.  And  &r  away 
in  the  distance  we  hear  the  fanfare  of  the  trumpets  and  the 
triumphant  rattle  of  the  drums  of  the  French,  whose  dark  masses 
crown  the  summits  of  the  cliffs  as  the  declining  sun  fitlls  on  the  , 
sheen  of  arms,  and  touches  eyelids  which  will  never  open  to  its 
rays  again. 

When  the  soldier's  work  is  done  the  surgeon's  begins.  Let  me 
■nare  my  readers  that  night  of  horrors.     I  feared  every  moment 
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to  behold  the  &ce  at  some  old  friead.  I  dreaded  lest  I  ehonld 
eacoonter  the  look  of  Gerald  Desmond,  as  the  wounded  were 
boTue  into  the  bam  which  formed  the  operation  room  and  hospitaL 
Bat  he  was  safe. 

"  Captain  Dearaond,  I  can  aasnre  you,  ie  not  touched,"  said  poor 
old  Bagshaw,  "  i  aaw  him  at  the  General's  quarters  as  they  were 
moving  me  down  here  after  all  was  over.  It  was  a  confounded 
thatao  to  leave  us  without  sapportB — a  regular  masaaore,  tar.  I 
will  talk-,  sir — if  it'a  my  last  word,  I  will  say  ill  was  shockingly 
mailed.  My  dear  old  Tigers  I — we've  had  a  dreadful  mauling,  but 
if  JOu  doctors  can  save  my  leg  I'll  live  to  command  tfaem  again, 
piease  God.  I  defy  that  rascal  who  has  been  persecuting  me 
all  my  life  to  stop  my  promotion  this  time  I  I've  done  him 
now!" 

And  we  did  save  old  Bagshaw'a  leg,  and  he  lived  to  command 
the  Tigers  at  Inkennan  and  in  the  trenches,  till  he  received  a 
vound  beyond  our  skill  to  care,  for  hia  leg  was  carried  off  with  the 
sharpest  precision,  and  he  may  now  be  seen  stumping  down  Pall 
Hall  of  a  warm  afternoon  to  hia  club,  to  expatiate  on  the  "  con- 
foanded  ehrtmes  "  to  which  he  is  still  exposed  by  bis  unknown 
persecntor,  in  the  matter  of  regimental  colonelcies. 

The  morning  after  the  battle,  as  I  was  going  over  with  a  report 
to  Dr.  Elossom,  I  perceived  a  man  on  the  slope  near  the  Head 
Quarters  tent,  in  front  of  which  there  was  a  table  laid  ont  for 
breakiasti  with  many  covers  and  a  snow-white  cloth.  He  was 
writing  on  a  plank  which  rested  on  two  pork  barrels,  and  as  J. 
rode  np  I  saw  it  was  Standish,  "  I  hear  we  had  a  great  victory, 
and  I'm.  glad  of  it.  But  I  really  should  not  have  known  it.  I 
have  had  suob  a  night  I "  he  exclaimed, — "  had  to  carry  my  saddle 
np  the  hill  on  my  head,  and  sleep  on  it,  as  my  miserable  pony's  leg 
wag  broken !  Nothing  to  eat  till  this  moment,  when  a  commis- 
sariat o£Scer  gave  me  a  slice  of  leather.  Can  get  no  information 
—have  no  ink  or  paper  either  ! 
"What's  that  r' 

"Oh,  yes  t  I've  made  ink  with  gunpowder,  and  that  paper  I 
found  lying  about  near  a  Bnssian's  havresack,  and  my  pen  is  made 
of  a  straw,  aa  you  see.  My  servant  has  bolted  again,  and  I 
seriously  think  of  following  his  example.  Oh,  Brady  I  if  you  saw 
all  the  tailing-off  there  was  towards  the  rear  at  one  time,  and  if 
yoncould  have  seen  the  fellows  hiding — yea,hidingnnderthe  shelter 
of  the  high  bank  of  the  Alma  as  I  forded  it,  and  now  they're 
swaggering  about^  Pooh  I  I'm  sick  of  it. — And  the  smells,  too  ! 
—it's  horrid  work  after  all." 

Ah,  well !     As  I  write  the  memories  of  those  times — few  short 
z2 
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yean  as  they  ara  ago—seem  almost  to  belong  to  antiquity.  This 
halt  by  the  river — and  the  flank  march — the  Tiew  from  Macken- 
ne'a  Farm,  as  we  looked  on  the  ralley  of  the  Tchernaya  and  saw 
the  old  orambled  crags  of  Balaclava — the  anow-white  houses  draped 
in  Tinea — the  Arms  in  the  plain — the  bine  sea  beyond,  and  the 
firowning  headlands — the  deep  gorge  of  Inkerman — the  waters  of 
the  harbour  of  Sebastopol — the  spires  of  the  churches — the  case- 
mated  tiers  of  the  forts  and  the  masta  of  the  submeiged  navy — 
and  then  the  triumph  of  the  moment  when  we,  seeiaj^  onr  prey 
beneitb,  poured  down  the  steep,  and  like  atreama  of  lava  spread 
over  the  plateau. 
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THEN  came  the  work  of  the  siege — the  landing  of  stores  and 
guns — the  esplorations  of  the  country — recoimaigsanceB  of  the 
city  and  of  its  works,  where  soldiers,  men,  women,  and  children 
toiled  for  ever  at  &at-rising  moands  of  earth. 

And  in  due  conrse  came  the  cry  of  joy  from  home,  the  fall 
reward  for  toils  and  perils. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  and  prond  I  am  to  see  your 
name  in  the  Gaxelle,"  wrote  Mr.  Bates.  "  My  Giet  thought  was 
how  my  dear  old  friend  would  have  rejoiced,  had  he  lived  to  see 
the  day.  I  think  he  would  have  posted  it  up  in  the  room  at 
liOogh-na-Carra  alongside  the  general  orders  in  which  your  iather 
was  promoted.  Major  Tumhull  was  very  much  pleased  also,  bat 
be  is  OS  perverse  as  ever,  and  says  if  he  were  you  he  would  now 
throw  up  doctoring,  and  get  a  commisnon.  I  mention  this  to 
show  how  far  gone  he  is.  Gerald  Desmond  must  have  been  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  for  Orookencre's  division  was  severely 
bandied.  Mat  Casey  has  passed  through  on  his  way  home,  with 
a  ball  through  his  neck.  He  tells  me  yon  dressed  it.  Is  it  tma 
the  French  ran  away  )  He's  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  the 
French  or  the  Turks.  He  has  taken  an  eagle,  he  says  ;  but  the 
major  swears  the  Busmans  don't  carry  eagles.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
humbler  bird  and  one  not  so  hard  to  catch.  Tumbull  wants  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  calling  Boycott  a  promising  officer  }  He 
has  thirty  years'  service.  It  is  well  this  war  is  so  soon  to  be  over 
aa  we  hear,  for  you  are  wanted  back  hadly.  It  would  please  you 
to  hear  bow  Sir  Denia  has  written  about  you.     I'm  Jailing  &st, 
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u  yon  can  eee  from  this  Borawl,  and  I  want  to  aee  you  before  I 
my  my  'Nunc  Simittis.'  Tumbnlt  and  I  are  a  pair  of  irretched 
old  cripples ;  bnt  becanm  he  has  served,  aa  lie  terms  it,  he  givea 
liimmlf  no  end  of  aire,  and  he  puts  himself  to  dreadful  pain,  tiying 
to  walk  stiff  and  striugbt  as  of  yore." 
And  then  another, — rather  oold  and  formal  I  thoaght, 

"  Mt  dear  Bradt, — The  intelligence  of  the  victory  won  by  the 
Allies  over  the  BuBoauB  on  the  river  Alma  left  Mary  and  myself 
in  mnoh  suspense  abont  my  nephew,  as  there  was  some  mismanage- 
ment and  delay  in  giving  the  names  of  the  killed  and  wounded  ; 
but  at  last  our  anxiety  was  relieved,  and  we  were  enabled  to  await 
tlie  details  of  the  battle  without  anxiety  on  his  account,  though  I 
have  lost  more  than  one  valued  iriend  and  acquaintance  in  the 
acdon.  The  Oaaelte,  with  tiie  despatches,  has  now  appeared,  and 
I  wag  not  surprised  to  see  Gerald's  name  in  it,  for  I  may  say, 
vithont  foolish  pride,  that  he  belongs  to  a  race  which  has  never 
foiled  in  such  trials  as  these ;  but  my  nieoe  and  I  were  much 
pleated  indeed  at  finding  your  name  in  the  bononrable  record,  and 
I  congratulate  yon  most  sincerely  and  warmly  on  the  distinction 
you  have  attained,  and  trust  it  will  be  but  the  encouraging  prelude 
to  a  career  of  reputation  and  rapid  advancement  in  your  profession. 
I  only  see  one  drawback  to  it.  There  is  a  person  who,  I  am 
itsaured,  watches  as  well  aa  she  can  all  that  goes  on  over  here,  and 
sttbongh  she  may  not  see  the  papers  or  hear  of  them,  and  thus  be 
left  in  ignorance  of  your  good  fortune,  I  am  quite  sure  should  it  be 
otherwise,  you  will  be  put  to  use  in  her  nevep<Masing  intrigues,  and 
be  exposed  to  immediate  operation.  She  has  not  been  heard  of 
lately  by  my  Indian  correspondent,  but  there  is  no  ground  for 
felicntating  you  on  her  demise,  and  the  means  of  concealment  in 
Native  Courts  for  .women  are  almost  unlimited.  Since  the  aflkir 
of  the  Kanawagee  jewels,  and  the  attack  on  the  Oovemment 
escort  by  the  Tangree  people  at  her  direct  instigation,  it  b  believed 
she  will  not  venture  into  British  territory,  and  the  Coramis- 
uoner  has  been  assured  she  has  left  Tangra,  and  has  reason  tx> 
think  she  went  to  Lucknow,  and  returned  thence  to  Jhanid. 
Although  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  fact,  I  think  it  likely  Fraser 
is  with  her.  He  has  never  taken  as  yet  any  notice  of  my  commu- 
nications respecting  the  fiight  of  his  daughter,  which  has  caused  na 
such  deep  regret  and  pain.  I  had  notices  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Castle  inserted  in  the  Indian  prea<s  ^^^  ''^7  agents  have  been  most 
active  in  their  search  after  htm ;  bat  after  he  was  dismissed  the 
service,  and  his  name  was  removed  from  the  liM — not  to  apeak  of 
his  regiment  being  called  by  the  name  of  his  second  in  command, 
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PoppletoD — he  has  not  been  seen  bj  any  European,  eo  then  bu 
been  no  cine  to  him  since  the  court-martial,  in  anticipation  of  tha 
result  of  which  it  was  I  took  poor  Mabel  to  live  with  us.  You  will 
be  sorry,  I  am  sure,  to  leam  that  there  is  small  prospect  of  onr 
being  at  the  Castle  for  some  time,  as  I  have  no  money  to  rebuild 
it,  and  the  place  is  falling  into  ruiu.  In  fact,  the  estate  is  becomi&g 
rapidly  worse,  becaUMe  the  land  is  so  pauperized  that  the  people  pay 
no  rents,  and  devour  our  capital  in  the  form  of  poor-rates." 

And  Sir  Denis  vent  into  a  treatise  which  I  reserved  for  another 
time,  as  I  was  going  to  read  Mary's  letter  a  second  time,  LaTing 
merdy  glanced  over  i^  of  coarse,  at  first. 

"Deab  Terence, — The  news  for  which  I  was  waiting  most 
anxiously  did  not  come  as  soon  as  that  of  the  great  victory  which 
has  cansed  so  much  rejoicing — and  many  many  others  must  have 
felt  as  I  did.  But  oh,  how  they  &re  to  be  pitied  who  liave  lost  all 
they  loved  on  that  dreadful  day  I  We  were  unspeakably  delighted, 
and  deeply  thankful  I  hope,  when  we  heard  of  Gerald's  safety  and 
of  yonrs  j  and  I  confess  that  was  so  much  to  he  content  with,  I 
have  not  been  as  enthnaiastic  as  I  ought  to  have  been  about  my 
cousin's  feats  of  arms  and  the  honours  you  too  have  gained  in 
dispatches.  Who  is  General  Blossom  who  reports  about  you  so 
favourably  t  1  have  been  obliged  to  read  every  word  in  the  papers 
about  the  action,  and  my  uncle  has  called  me  to  account  seTersl 
times  for  unbecoming  expressions  of  pity  for  the  mothers,  wive^ 
and  sisters  of  the  poor  Bnssians  whom  we  glory  in  destroying  so 
ruthlessly.  All  I  hope  and  pray  for  is  that  the  war  will  soon  be 
over,  and  that  we  may  see  you  both  soon  again.  We  live  as 
quietly  as  usual,  but  my  unole  is  much  perplexed  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  estate,  and  fears  we  must  go  back  there  for  Gerald's 
sake,  though  the  Oastle  can  scarcely  be  made  fit  to  receive  ua.  He 
is  for  ever  writing  letters,  correspoudiug,  planning,  and  working; 
and  it  is  only  a  pity  he  is  not  dealing  with  a  more  promising  sub- 
ject, as  all  the  people  are  full  of  admiration  for  his  ideas,  but  say 
they  cannot  be  carried  out.  My  unole  has  some  theory  in  hit 
head  about  Mabel  Fraser,  which  he  will  not  tell  me.  He  often 
Bays,  *  Do  not  give  yourself  further  uneaainess  about  her.  Fin 
sure  she  will  tnru  up  quite  safe  some  day,  and  when  she  does  I 
hope  we  may  all  be  glad  of  it.'  From  Rose  Frendergast  I  hear  at 
intervals.  I  think  she  fears  becoming  a  nun,  lest  ehe  should  b« 
ikat  off  from  her  brother,  whom  she  loves  very  much,  notwith- 
■tanding  his  neglect  of  her.  I  believe,  from  what  she  saj^  he  hai 
been  somewhere  in  the  East  for  a  year  nearly.     What  a  strange 
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mndering  sort  of  creature  he  must  be  !  It  is  a  pit;  that,  with  hia 
great  gifts  ia  letuning  laogiULges  or  doing  whatever  he  appliea  him- 
self to,  he  abould  be  Bucb  a  hopeless  outcast,  and  be  unable  to 
protect  poor  !RoBe.  The  lady  who  has  bought  their  place  went 
over  it  with  the  lawyer,  MTurk,  and  remained  there  a  few  days, 
but  returned  no  cards.  She  is  a  Mrs.  Allayna  She  drove  over  to 
LoQgh-Da-Carra,  and  also  to  the  Castle,  bnt  paid  no  viaita,  and 
went  away  in  a  great  hurry,  leavingjiie  management  of  the  place 
to  her  agent  in  London.  When  she  called  at  Lough-na-Carra  she 
«ore  a  thick  veil,  but  the  aervanta  aay  ahe  ia  a  very  handsome 
vomau.  She  was  very  eager  to  koow  all  abont  the  attack  on  the 
Cutle  and  the  fire  and  poor  Mabel's  diaappearBnce.  But  I  am 
begiuDiiig  to  goaaip.  My  nncle'a  bell  ia  riaging,  and  I  liave  to  copy 
a  long  paper,  headed  '  Private  and  confidential,'  befi>re  we  go  oat. 
I  am  the  repository  of  moat  important  aocreta,  if  I  could  only 
underatand  them.  We  long  for  the  post,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  time  to  write  to  my  uncle  or  me  alwaya.  Of  courM  Oemld 
will  write  to  me  every  poet,  but  he  apparently  has  not  ao  ranch 
time  on  bis  hands  as  you  hare.  And  so,  dear  Terence,  with  my 
beat  wiahcB,  I  ajn,  as  ever,  your  old  friend — becoming  very  old 
indeed, 

"  Mast  Butlim." 

"  Of  course,  Qerald  will  write  to  me."  Why  "  of  course  "  )  Aa 
I  was  pondering  over  the  nature  of  the  phrase  I  aaw  Sir  Denis's 
letter  on  the  ground  in  my  tent ;  and  Gerald's  name  came  ont  of 
the  writing  to  my  eyes,  and  running  through  hia  long  disquisition 
on  the  inherent  incapacity  of  mankiud  in  general  to  make  anything 
out  of  the  Irishman  in  particular,  "  Under  all  the  circumstauces,"  I 
Rad, "  it  ia  therefore  very  good  newa  that  the  war  will  not  last  long, 
as  Mary's  marriage  ought  not  to  be  deferred,  and  indeed  but  for  her 
desire  nob  to  hasten  the  engagement,  and  my  own  wiah  to  know 
something  more  of  her  future  huaband,  it  would  have  taken  place 
ere  this.  I  can  scarcely  be  indifferent  to  the  tempting  offers 
which  have  been  made  to  me  in  the  moat  fiattering  manner  to 
accept  office  in  India,  and  indepiendently  of  the  pecuniary  advan- 
tages and  the  benefit  to  the  estate,  1  feel  I  can  do  the  State  there 
some  service,  and  escape  the  constant  irritation  caused  by  baffling 
these  rascally  pettifoggers,  legal  and  political,  who  infest  Ireland. 
Mary  must  be  settled  comfortably  before  I  can  think  of  going,  and 
if  ever  I  have  to  leave  her  it  roust  be  by  stratagem  ;  you,  I  fear, 
feel  how  dear  she  can  make  herself  to  all  around  her,  and  how 
necevaary  she  becomes  to  one's  bapptnesB  once  he  has  felt  the  ele- 
vating effect  of  her  mere  simple  goodness  and  parity." 
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Now  I  knew  tHis  all  along — I  knew  it,  and  jet  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  aeeiDg  it  in  block  and  white.  When  wj  servant  sum- 
moned  me  to  church  parade  he  started.  "  Are  yen  tnk  bad. 
Doctor  )  "  he  inqaired  anxiouBly,  "  I'll  mn  for  Doctor  Bloaaoin, 
if  yon  wish,  as  yon  don't  attend  on  yourselTes.     Shall  I,  air  1 " 

The  day  after  we  went  up  to  the  front  the  division  was  formed 
np  on  the  vet^  of  the  platMn,  from  which  the  ground  receded  and 
fell  towards  SebaatopoL  The  morning  was  bright  and  clear,  and 
the  houses  in  the  city  were  as  yet  distinct  and  sharp-cat,  in  their 
int^rity  of  roof^  and  wall,  and  window.  The  sonnd  of  the  chnrdi 
bells  came  at  intervals  to  the  esr,  and  between  the  oaknm- 
etdonred  earthworks  which  now  girded  the  city,  and  the  bistre-hned 
lines  which  marked  the  batteries  whereat  we  were  labonring, 
ascended  the  hnm  of  voices  from  the  working  parties.  The  regi- 
ments, in  fiirage-caps,  diminished  sadly  in  rank  and  file,  and  mnoh 
dilapidated  in  uniform,  were  in  a  hollow  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  placed  a  big-drum,  as  a  reading  desk.  The  general  and 
his  staff  were  stationed  in  front  of  the  drum ;  and  as  I  arrived,  our 
chaplain,  the  Bev.  Eliaa  Whittlebury,  was  advancing  towards  bis 
reading  desk.  He  began  service  under  some  difficulty ;  for  not 
quite  understanding  the  nature  of  the  preparations,  he  was  raising 
one  leg  to  get  np  on  the  drum  when  an  excited  band-master  rashed 
out,  roariog — "  Ye'll  go  through  her,  I  tell  ye  !  Take  off  yer 
fat  1     She's  the  only  big  drum  in  the  whole  division!" 

And  again  the  congregation  was  mdely  disturbed.  The 
Russians  had  probably  been  watching  for  some  time  in  wonder 
the  redcoats  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  had  refrained 
from  decisive  action,  but,  resolved  at  last  to  try  what  we  were  at 
as  we  were  within  range.  We  had  reached  the  most  stdemn  part  of 
the  litany.  The  responses  of  the  men,  deep  and  full,  rolled  down 
the  ranks  after  the  thin,  sharp  voice  of  Mr,  Whittlebuiy. 

"  Give  peace  io  our  time,  oh  Lord  ! "  he  quavered,  and  the 
sonorous  combination  of  his  prayer  rang  through  the  square. 
"Because  there  is  none  other  that  figbtest  for  ns,  only  thou, 
oh,  Qod  1  " 

Two  cotton-like  balls  suddenly  grew  out  of  an  ugly  redoubt, 
which  grew  and  swelled  in  quick  expanding  folds  in  the  dear, 
still  atmosphere. 

"  Look  out  for  shells  I "  cried  the  seDtries,  along  the  edge  of 
the  plateau. 

"  To-whoo  I  to-wbo  t  to-whoo  I  to-who  !  tootle  I  tootle-too  ! " 
sung  the  voices  in  the  air,  rapidly  t^iproaching. 

"  Shells  I "  shouted  every  one ;  aud  in  an  instant  tbe  Bev. 
Whittlebury,  followed  by  most  of  his  flock,  was  scudding  away 
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from  the  gronnd  he  h&d  occupied,  leaving  the  big  dnim,  and 
the  gener^  and  his  ataff  and  officera  looking  ap  with  craning 
cecks  at  the  tvo  iron  globes,  one  of  which  bant  with  »  gush 
of  liot  air  and  a  shower  of  aplinten  right  over  the  drum,  and 
tile  other  bnrying  itself  nearer  to  the  flying  congregation,  threw 
met  them  a  cloak  of  dust  and  earth. 

There  is  little  society  or  social  interoourse  in  an  army  on 
utive  service.  Each  corps  and  regiment  keeps  to  itself,  and 
breakg  indde  itself  into  fragments  and  small  coteries.  The 
mees  disappears,  and  officers,  early  as  Achillea,  feed  in  their  tents 
»p»rt,  or  associate  in  knots  tied  by  self-interest.  The  Tigera 
ceveF  go  near  the  Slashers,  the  Greens  only  see  the  Beds  on  their 
iinki,  front,  or  rear,  in  line  of  march,  or  in  trench  reliefa  The 
ffuvies  are  away  down  at  Kadikoi,  and  the  Lights  are  towards 
the  front.  The  Artillery  are  so  basy,  they  have  less  time  than 
ever  to  shake  off  abiqnitoas  exclnsiveness,  and  the  Engineers  are 
tipmg  and  measuriDg  and  calculating  and  drawing,  each  man  for 
biniKlf  And  I,  in  my  little  way  having,  alas  !  plenty  to  do,  had 
no  time  to  visit  or  gossip.  So  mnoh  the  better ;  for  I  bad  no 
leimre  to  dwell  on  m^  own  private  cares,  save  when  I  sat  down 
in  my  tent  to  toy  tin  of  ration  dispensed  by  Mr.  Malony,  Beeimdum 
mtem,  that  is,  raw  or  burnt  as  the  case  might  be.  When  the 
tent  was  drawn  dose,  and  the  candle  stuck  in  a  bottle  was  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  cask  which  served  as  my  table,  I  was  sometimes 
left  alone  for  awhile,  and  communed  with  my  own  thoughts,  and 
vu  Btill.  The  canvas  walls  indeed  flapped  with  the  concussian  of 
tb«  artillery,  for  oar  bombardment  had  begno,  and  was  going  on 
continnally,  and  the  obscurity  was  relieved  by  the  constant  flashes 
of  the  cannon  in  the  batteries  below;  bat  these  speedily  became 
the  natural  accompaniments  of  every  night,  and  the  oxi]Y  cUsagremen 
tliey  caused  inside  the  tent  was  the  shaking  down  the  myriads  of 
sleepy  flies  which  hung  on  alofb  round  the  tent  pole.  By  day 
there  was  ever-recurring  duty — sometimes  in  hospital,  sometimes 
in  the  trench.  I  could  not  go  so  far  as  Crookencre's  Brigade 
to  see  Qerald  Desmond ;  but  I  knew  he  was  safe,  as  day  after  day 
I  looked  over  the  return  of  the  wounded  in  Blossom's  ofBce  ;  and 
once  I  saw  him,  a  iong  way  off,  with  a  batch  of  staff  officers 
following  his  chief,  who  was  reconnoitring  Sehastopol  from  the 
Lime-kilna 

The  bombardment  opened.  It  had  failed.  We  walked  back 
from  the  White  Hoase,  whence  we  had  looked  on  at  the  scene — 
beheld  the  advancing  fleet,  saw  Sebastopol  girt  roand  with  smoke 
and  fire,  and  torn  with  shot  and  shell,  and  still  replying  with  in- 
creasing enei^,  till  the  earth  shook  as  inverted  oones  of  earth 
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and  guns  and  bodies  were  tossed  up  into  the  air  from  the  exploded 
magBziaea  of  our  allies.  Hood,  now  in  charge  of  a  sectiou  of 
trenoh  and  battery,  effected  material  alterations  in  the  aepect  of 
the  Malakoff  tower,  and  removed  the  upper  story  by  a  Tigoroin 
pounding.  The  British  gnnnera  reduced  the  Kedan  to  eloquent 
Kilence,  or  ejacniatious  few  and  far  between.  But  the  French, 
whose  trenches  were  on  the  lower  ground  usod  whilom  by  the 
enemy  for  practice  ranges,  and  whose  batteries  were  nearer,  more 
lightly  armed,  and  less  scientifically  made,  were  simply  snuffed  oni 
"  Yes,  indeed,  snuffed  out,"  repeated  Staudish,  "  and  the  assaolt 
can't  take  place  for  ever  so  long.  So  much  the  better,  some  of  toy 
friends  say  ;  for  they  don't  think  it  would  succeed,  and  if  it  did 
not  we  t^ould  be  in  a  bad  way.  But  then  we  must  go  at  it  some 
time  or  other,  and  I  think  if  we  have  any  Christmas  dinner  at  all  it 
will  be  eaten  on  this  classic  ground.  I  should  like  to  know  'what 
he  thinks,"  he  added,  nodding  towards  a  horseman  riding  in  ad- 
Tauce  of  his  staff,  and  followed  by  an  escort  of  hussars.  "  How 
silent  they  are  ! — no  wonder.  They  galloped  past  and  nearly 
over  me  this  morning  early,  laughing  and  talking  so  cheerily.  And 
DOW  all  mute  as  mice.  Well,  my  boy,  I  have  my  tronUes  too  I 
And  I  daresay  you  have  yours  too,  eh )  Of  course  you  have.  It 
appears  I  made  all  sorts  of  mistakes  in  my  account  of  that  battle, 
ahookiug  to  say.  Yon  saw  me  writiog  it.  There's  old  Bagahaw 
been  at  me,  all  spurs  and  monstaohes  and  indignation,  to  ask  what 
I  mean  by  not  saying  the  Tigers,  and  they  alone,  won  the  day. 
Colonel  Grummett  wishes  me  to  state  that  it  was  he  directed  the 
guns  which  obliged  MenschikoS'  to  retire.  Serjeant  Todgers  Iwd 
the  pieoe  which  decided  something  else.  The  Slashers  are  indig- 
nant because  I  said  they  came  up  a  hollow,  aa  they  swear  ibif 
were  ou  top  of  a  ridge;  but  I  have  proved  to  Major  Babb^^  satis- 
faction, thnt  as  they  got  on  the  ridge  they  must  have  come  up  the 
hollow.  Then  all  the  fellows  who  oome  privately  and  oonfidentially 
to  give  me  bits  of  information,  which  generally  means  what  they 
have  done  themselves,  and  what  others  ought  to  have  done  bat 
didn't,  are  savage  at  my  neglect.  The  cavalry  are  in  a  bad  frame 
of  mind,  because  they  are  chaffed  for  not  pursuing  the  Gussiaos. 
The  General  of  Division  and  the  General  of  the  Light  Brigade 
won't  speak  to  each  other.  The  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  is  jealous  of 
his  second  in  command.  Tanks  is  furious  because  the  credit  ot 
laying  the  buoys  is  given  to  Junks,  who  merely  superintended  it- 
Hawser,  who  invented  Balaclava,  is  wroth  because  Tompion'a 
name  appears  as  discoverer.  The  F.M.O.  is  regarded  by  the 
General  in  Chief  as  a  natural  enemy,  because  he  wants  ambulances 
and  hospital  impedimenta.     The  Commissary-General,  who  feeds 
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yoa  all,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  war  with  head-quavtec^  When 
the  quarterniaater-geueial  appro&ohes  the  adjutant-geDeral,  the 
-very  feathers  in  tlteir  cocked  hata  bristle,  as  if  they  were  the  crests 
of  riral  bantams.  We  hate  our  altiea  the  French  :  I  daresay  the 
French  hate  us.  We  both  hate  and  despise  the  Turks  ;  sod  the 
latter,  poor  devils !  have  every  reason  to  return  the  compliment. 
It's  all  wrangle,  jealousy,  thwarting,  cavilling  all  round,  and  I'm 
quite  sorry  and  shocked  at  it  all.  '  But  break,  my  heart,  for  I 
must  bold  my  tongae.'" 

"  Surely  you  are  drawing  a  very  ^oomy  picture,  my  dear 
Staudiah." 

"I  Mn  not  adding  a  touch  of  colour.  In  fact,  it  is  but  a  very 
feeble,  washy,  pen-and-ink  sketch  in  the  most  meagre  outline.  As 
an  example :  Ijaat  night  a  medical  party  called  on  me,  '  in  con- 
fidence,' to  abuse  you,  beoauae  you  were  named  in  diepatohes  for 
your  exertions,  whereas  he  swore  he  did  your  work,  as  he  was 
attendiog  you  for  delirium  tremens." 

"  The  rascal  1     What  was  his  uame  t     Standish,  I  insist ! " 

"My  dear  Brady,  confidence  can't  be  broken.  I  only  laughed, 
mid  said  I  did  not  write  the  dispatches — that  I  knew  you  very 
well,  and  saw  yon  the  very  day  he  named.  Poor  human  nature  ! 
The  very  men  who  are  guilty  of  such  littleness  will,  in  their 
moments  of  inspiration,  imatinctively  and  uncalculatingly  do  the 
Doblest  things.  Ob,  tbe  heart  is  much  better  than  the  bead  I  The 
heart  fee1s~-the  head  thinks  ;  the  heart  acts — the  head  plots  and 
plans-  Here  is  this  army  full  of  courage,  devotion,  and  daring,  and 
yet  it  is  a  hotbed  of  small  dislikei^  intrigues,  and  jealousies.  It  ia 
a  terrible  profession  after  all  in  which  a  man  gains  directly  by  the 
death  of  his  comrade." 

"  Is  not  that  so  in  all  professions,  Standish  !  You  are  becoming 
very  morose  and  harsh,  I  think.  Does  not  Dr.  Small  feel  a  little 
flatter  of  aometbing  unlike  pain  when  be  hears  the  first  man  in  his 
profession — that  is,  in  his  district — has  been  removed  ad  nunu 
tuperoM  f  Is  there  not  a  aigh  of  resignation  or  contentment  heard 
in  the  chambers  of  our  Temple  friend  when  he  sees  the  announoe- 
toent  of  a  judge's  removal  to  the  Courts  above  t  Nay,  may  we  not 
believe  the  doings  of  death  among  the  hierarchy  excite  a  more 
■cUve  sensatioi)  than  mere  pity  in  the  labourers  in  tbe  Gbarcb, 
and  quicken  the  pulse  of  pale  cloistered  fellows  and  energetic 
conntry  clei^ymen  f  " 

"  Perhaps  sa  But  there  is  no  Gazette — and  no  certainty.  If 
Ifajor  Brown  lal).  Captain  Smith  muat  see  in  tlie  Gazette  his  name 
very  soon,  '  vice  Brown,  killed  in  action.'  That  makes  the  differ- 
tnce.     Even  in  peace-time  there  are,  in  our  army  at  all  event' 
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and  I  dare  say  in  that  of  onr  allies,  many  oanseB  operBtiog  against 
the  real  camaraderie  whioli  ia  supposed  to  be  so  coramoa  by  tliose 
who  know  nothing  cf  the  facta  There  are  questions  connected 
with  leaves  and  purchase  cropping  np  (untinually.  Bat  yon, 
for  example,  ha<re  notching  of  the  sort  in  your  Inranch  of  the 
aerviee," 

"  Haven't  I,  indeed  t  Yon  have  just  been  letting  oat  of  the 
bag  one  of  the  many  cats  which  would  tear  and  claw  me  if  they 
could,  because  I  waa  mentioned  by  my  Chief,  and  if  any  fellow 
brings  in  a  new  beetle  some  day,  he  may  go  over  my  head  at  once, 
in  spite  of  the  good  old  fellovr'a  sense  of  justice." 

As  to  what  followed  in  order,  is  it  not  written  in  the  Chronicles 
and  recorded  in  books  and  enshrined  in  Gazettea  )  If  Gazettes 
are  not  favourite  reading,  at  leaat  they  bear  teatimony  to  the  feitb 
of  those  who  wrote  them.  A  generation  ia  riaiug  np — nay,  it  haa 
arisen — which  knows  not  the  ragged  Joseph  who  toiled  and 
suffered  for  his  brethren  in  a  atrange  land.  It  is  like  enough 
never  to  read  these  Chroniclea  or  Gazettes,  for  there  ia  ever  an 
interval  between  the  wedding  of  Fact  and  Record  and  the  Inrth 
of  History  which  no  stndent  cares  to  study.  But  even  now  Alma, 
Balaclava,  and  Inkerman  are  hiatorical.  Of  those  who  fought,  how 
little  remuna  I  For  centuries  men  live  and  die  in  easy  profession 
of  an  untested  &tth.  Suddenly  comea  upon  another  race  of  be- 
lievera  a  trial — an  ordeal  sharp  and  burning.  And  lo  I  the  &^ots 
crackle  and  the  martyr  diea.  So  it  ia  with  the  soldier.  For  years 
he  ia  the  mere  laced  and  feathered  ornament  who  strnta  about  for 
the  amusement  of  the  apectatora.  nia  lace  ia  jeered  at  and  his 
feathera  are  the  acoru  of  the  philosopher.  The  moment  oomea — 
the  dite  ira — when  the  N^ation  demanda  a  sacrifice  to  Pnhhi: 
Weal,  or  to  Honour,  or  whatever  may  be  the  Idol  which  is  led 
forth  to  battle  ;  and  the  soldier  becomes  the  Hero — alnaoat  the 
god.  Bat  what  ia  the  coat )  The  Chancellor  of  tha  Ezoheqaer 
counta  Dp  his  figures.  There  are  ao  many  officers  and  so  many 
rank  aad  file,  and  tbeir  price  is  so  much  a  head.  Ia  it  not  fairl 
Must  we  not  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  deareat  market! 
When  we  deal  in  blood  and  flesh  and  bones,  should  wo  not  pay  m 
little  as  we  can  )  Ditke  eat  pro  pairid  mori.  It  ia  decorona  also. 
"It  is,"  says  the  washy  French  periphraas,  "the  beat  of  &tes  and 
the  moat  worthy  of  envy."  But  at  leaat  let  the  country  be  the 
better  of  the  sacrifice.  It  is  a  sentient  Juggemanth  under  whose 
wheels  the  soldier  bleeds.  The  immortality  of  the  Gazette  (long 
since  defunct  and  embalmed  in  yellow  paper  and  faded  ink)  ii 
theirs  who  do  and  die,  or  who  live  on  to  find  that  the  petty  ^ir- 
miah  of  to-day  ia  more  exciting  to  the  world  around  them  than 
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the  gteat  victory  ten  years  old.  To  me  all  the  terrible  trials,  and 
anxieties,  and  Borrows  of  that  glorioua  gloomy  winter  appear  now 
as  ineigDificaDt  inddenta  of  my  own  personal  life  and  history. 
Hov  well,  indeed,  I  remember  Balaclaya  I  But  linked  for  ever 
with  the  recollection  of  that  mornijig,  when  irom  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  I  looked  down  on  the  bosta  of  the  Bussiana  carrying  the 
redoabts  spreading  over  the  plain,  and  aabreing  the  Turks  till  they 
vere  broken  by  the  tbin  red  line,  then  swept  off  the  field  by  the 
might  of  our  Heavy  Horse,  pursued  and  charged  home  in  the  very 
Hntra  of  their  battle  by  the  scanty  squadrons  to  whom  Duty  and 
Coniage  were  trusted  leaders,  is  the  memory  of  the  few  lines  which 
came  to  me  in  my  tent,  as  I  was  summoned  to  turn  out  and  heard 
the  booming  of  the  first  guns.  A  few  linea  in  that  well-known 
hand  ! — they  led  me  back  to  the  daya  when  I  walked  by  her  side 
and  loved  her  with  the  childish  love  which  became  all  that  I  lived 
for,  as  I  lived  on. 

"  I  am  much  touched,  my  dear  Terence,"  she  wrote,  "  by  your 
kiDdneaa,  and  all  the  more  because  it  is  so  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  show  yon  I  deserve  it.  It  ia  delightful  to  think  that  I  have 
a  friend  on  whom  I  can  rely  and  to  whom  I  can  open  my  heart. 
I  always  look  on  you,  dear  Terence,  as  I  used  to  do  so  many  years 
ngo,  when  we  were  children  at  Longh-na-Carra  together,  and  when 
I  was  your  elderly  monitress.  And  what  I  have  just  read  in  your 
bet  letter "  (the  epistle  I  feared  so  much)  "  has  strengthened,  if 
that  were  possible,  my  trust  in  your  ever-continuing  regard." 

And  it  is  strange  enough  that  on  the  very  night  of  Inkermau, 
u  I  returned  from  my  hoipital  tent,  a  letter  from  her  lay  on  my 
little  table,  with  a  whole  mail  from  home — Sir  Denis,  Mr.  Bates, 
Uajor  TnmbuU,  Baokstraw,  Casey,  Lord  Bellbrook — eveiybody. 
I  opened  and  read  it.  It  was  in  my  band  when  I  was  aroused  by 
the  thunder  of  the  Russian  guns  playing  on  our  camp,  and  by  the 
crashing  of  their  shells  among  our  tents ;  and  I  put  it  in  my 
breast  as  I  hurried  in  the  fog  to  my  duty  at  the  boapital  tent. 
That  tent  was  literally  blown  to  pieces  by  a  shell !  When  I 
went  back  to  camp,  all  that  remained  of  my  own  tent  waa  a 
charred  stick,  which  represented  the  pole  1  Again,  the  night 
before  the  hurricane  of  the  14th  November,  which  caused  ns  auch 
nautterable  woe,  I  received  another  letter  from  ber,  and  when  I 
awoke  in  the  morning  it  was  beside  me  on  the  saddle  which  served 
48  my  pillow.  So  it  waa  I  came  to  look  on  a  letter  from  her' as  a 
fbremnner  of  some  great  trouble,  but  also  as  a  sure  guarantee  that 
I  should  escape  from  it. 

Why  should  I  dwell  on  the  horrors  of  that  winter  1  My  story 
is  ranniDg  on.     I  will  tell  you  now  a  portion  of  it,  which  seemed 
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to  me  at  the  time  like  a  nightmare.     It  ia  be«t  told  aa  I  oopj  it 
from  the  pages  of  my  joumal : — 

"Jan.,  18S5. — I  had  a  hard  daj  of  it.  Poor  'W"ilmot  died  at 
3  P.IL  yeeterday.  He  was  delirioua  at  lost,  and  hig  death  very 
painfa).  Tony  very  ill,  and  I  can't  move  him  to  Balaclava — lost 
Sergeant  Evane,  Corporal  Malony,  and  fonr  privates  from  dysentery 
and  camp  fever.  All  might  have  been  saved  if  I  conld  have  given 
them  proper  food,  clothing,  and  medicine.  Also  one  private  from 
shell  wonnd  in  scalp.  Am  I  doing  my  daty  to  my  poor  mck  and 
wounded  properly  1  Hov  horrible  this  war  is  to  me !  The 
anrgeon  sees  the  machinery  of  glory  at  work — he  is  behind  the 
scenes  and  can  examine  all  the  tricks  and  traps  and  practical 
working  of  the  effects — ampatationa  and  extractions,  and  plngging 
of  wounds,  groans,  bandages,  gangrene,  an4  death,  so  often  the 
only  and  the  best  physician.  We  hear  the  Czar  relies  on  General 
Jannary,  bnt  he  has  powerful  allies  at  home — I  am  too  poor  a 
creature  to  attend  to  my  duties  properly.  The  news  from  '  home,* 
as  I  call  it,  is  distressing.  I  can't  get  any  of  the  clothes  or 
comforts  dear  old  Bates  and  Sir  Denis  and  Maty  have  sent  me. 
*  *  *  A  terrible  night ;  warned  to  attend  trenches.  Fell  in  with 
party  after  dark,  and  went  down  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death  as  it  has  been'named.  Snow  deep  in  places — bitter  cold 
wind.  The  men  moat  extraordinary  to  look  at— pieces  of  matting 
round  their  legs,  and  sacking  and  bread-bags  round  their  bodies 
— feet  bound  in  sandals  of  rags,  head-dresses  of  all  kinds.  The 
Colonel  in  a  sheep-shin,  with  the  wool  inside,  and  the  skin 
cnrioosly  painted — his  head  in  a  muff  sewed  np  at  the  top — men 
very  weak — short  rations  jnst  now — very  silent  as  we  marched 
down,  crisping  tlie  snow  under  our  tread.  But  to  return  to  the 
trencheii.  We  occupied  advanced  parallel  and  rifle  pits,  with 
French  on  our  right.  I  was  established  in  3rd  parallel  in  a 
battery,  where  there  was  a  little  shelter  in  a  kind  of  hut  built  of 
gabion^  and  sand-bags ;  Major,  cow  Colonel  Hood,  commanding 
the  artillery,  beside  me  in  his  cloak.  Camp  very  aileat — contd 
hear  the  docks  in  SebastcpoL  A  round  shot  now  and  then  comes 
whistling  through  the  air,  and  we  hear  it  thudding  into  the 
ground  behind  us — any  one  gone  with  it,  I  wonder  1  There  is  a 
pat-pat-n-pat  of  small  arms  from  the  lefi,  where  the  French  and 
Russians  carry  on  an  active  skirmishing  ;  hut  in  onr  front  are  deep 
ravines,  and  we  cannot  get  so  near.  Through  my  half-closed  eyes 
I  watoh  the  starlight  glitter  of  the  fnses  in  the  whirling  shells  as 
they  sail  in  great  circles  through  the  air  •  *  *  I  was  aroused  ont 
of  my  sleep  by  a  man  leaping  on  my  body.  The  moon  had  risen, 
and  showed  a  horrible  sight.     The  parapet  was  swarming  with  oar 
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mea,  who  were  flying  pell-mell  from  tbe  trenches  in  front,  min- 
gled with  the  RaasiaQS.  The  enemy  had  crept  up  &  ravine,  rushed 
into  OQI  parallelB  and  then  Bweepini;  acrosB  the  rifle  pits,  had 
come  bodily  up  to  the  batteries.  So  sudden  wae  it.  Hood  had  no 
time  to  get  his  men  together  ;  as  I  rose  to  mf  feet  I  saw  a  Hoasian. 
drive  his  bayonet  into  tbe  body  of  a  man  who  waa  still  asleep  in 
his  blanket.  A  Russian  officer,  close  to  me,  levelled  his  pistol  at 
Hood,  wbo  was  ralljiiig  tbe  runaways  witb  surprising  energy  and 
coolness.  I  struck  up  his  arm  and  the  shot  flew  high,  and  as  he 
tamed  npon  me  I  ran  bim  through  tbe  sword  arm,  but  ray  foot 
slipped  and  I  waa  thrown  down  in  tbe  ruab  of  men.  I  tried  in 
Tsin  to  rise — two  meu  had  fallen  across  my  chest,  and  witb  them 
a  gabion  diJeplaced  from  the  parapet  bad  rolled  on  mj  legs — I  was 
helpless,  but  I  could  see  and  hear.  It  was  an  awful  scene.  Tbe 
shouts  and  curaes  of  the  combataats,  the  glistening  o£  tbe  steel  in 
the  moonlight,  the  angry  taces,  tbe  chink  of  tbe  sword  and  bayonet, 
and  the  pulpy  sort  of  sound  with  which  they  ran  home — the 
screams  and  cries,  and  the  various  attitudes  of  men  struggling  in 
the  snow,  locked  in  death-struggles,  rolling  over  and  over,  falling, 
rising  again,  and  above  all  the  pale  moon  serenely  sculing  through 
the  sky.  The  Russians  only  used  their  bayonets.  There  was  no 
firing,  but  I  heard  tbe  alarm  in  our  camp,  and  tbe  drums  beating 
&r  away.  And  soon  tbe  trench  goards  behind  us  came  pouring 
down  and  drove  tbe  Ituasiana  before  them,  so  that  once  more  the 
retreating  enemy  filled  the  battery  wbicb  bad  been  deserted  by 
»11  but  the  dead  and  dying,  when  they  pressed  on  in  puranit  of 
our  men.  What  I  am  relating  passed  in  a  second.  A  grizly 
monstacfaed  bullet'beuded  old  man  gave  orders  to  spike  tbe  guns, 
and  set  the  example  bimself,  but  ray  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  younger 
man,  whose  figure  and  air  recalled  some  one  I  knew.  He  led 
three  or  four  men  straight  to  the  magazine  of  the  battery,  and 
tamed  at  the  entrance  to  give  some  orders  to  his  followers.  His 
fist  cap,  with  a  metal  cross  in  front,  was  pulled  over  his  brow,  and 
the  light  was  not  clear  enough  to  permit  me  to  discern  his  features 
plainly,  but  I  thought  bis  eyes  glowed  with  a  fire  I  had  seen  before. 
Hurrah  I  here  come  our  lads  I  Ksgged,  worn,  pale,  see  bow  tbey 
follow  that  tall,  grey-baired  man,  in  the  Engineer  dress,  who  ia 
SoDrishing  a  walking-stick,  and  mark  how  tbey  rush  down  after 
Hood,  wbo  is  making  straight  for  the  old  nail-driving  Russian  ! 
And  here  ia  old  Bagahaw  and  the  Tigers.  Bravo,  my  lads  I  give 
it  to  them  !  See  where  the  snow  is  stuued  witb  the  blood  of 
the  poor  fellows,  bayonetted  as  tbey  slept !  The  old  Russiaa 
niajor  stands  at  bay  in  tbe  embrasure,  and  meets  Hood's  thrust  bj 
a  akilfnl  parry  and    lunge,  which  very  nigb    finished    my  good 
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Uend.  He  leaps  into  the  ditch  :  lie  is  the  last  Busaian  in  tite 
battery.  There  is  a  flash  almoBt  in  my  ej'ea.  For  a  aeoond  I  see 
the  figure  of  the  man  who  ia  deliberately  diacharging  hia  piatol 
into  B  ]>ow<ler  barrel.  It  lights  up  a  &ce  about  which  there  can 
be  no  mistake — Maurice  Preadei^;ast  1  '  Maurice  ! '  I  shrieked 
out,  and,  by  an  effort  of  maddened  excitement,  was  rising  from 
the  snow,  when  there  came  a  mighty  blast  of  flame,  and  a  in- 
fused ringing  in  my  ears,  and  then  I  was  lifted  or  thrown  up'like 
a  straw  in  the  air  •  •  •  •  Maurioe  Prendergast  had  fired  the 
nuagaziue  !  That  was  iny  first  thoaght  when  I  woke  from  the 
dream  of  death.  I  was  sure  of  it.  He  was  within  a  few  feet  of 
me.  The  scar  on  the  cheek,  the  intense  fierceness  of  his  eye, 
every  line  in  the  tortured  face  were  as  plain  as  is  the  stmlight  for 
the  brief  moment,  bnt  still  how  could  it  be  he  who  stood  there,  in 
the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  Greek  voluuteecs  1  It  was  no  dream 
— I  lay  in  the  midst  of  monnds  of  earth,  still  smoking  and  hot— 
the  parapets,  sand-bags,  and  gabions  bad  disappear^  ;  the  guns 
and  platforms,  overthrown,  were  stickiug  on  end,  or  scattered  up 
and  down  over  the  blackened  snow  and  the  uptorn  groond,  from 
which  jet  came  welling  up  the  fiimes  of  the  explosion.  A  lew 
men  lay  dead  or  dying  around  me,  and  trunks  of  bodies  and  limbi 
fnrlLer  off;  as  I,  scarce  venturing  to  think  I  was  alive,  arose,  and 
staggered  like  a  drunken  man,  the  liussian  artillery  opened  on  the 
battery,  and  shot  and  shell  tore  through  the  rifted  parapets  and 
voiceless  embrasures.  Bat  soon  from  right  and  left,  replied  onr  bat- 
teries, and  diverted  their  attention.  Wouderliil  to  relate,  the  loss 
turned  out  to  be  very  small,  consideriDg  the  tremendous  row  the 
explosion  made.  Gordon,  HocmJ,  Bagshaw  are  all  safe^  thoogh 
Hood  ia  shaken  and  burnt  (so  am  I,  by  the  bye)  ;  and  the  latter 
had  the  battery  all  right  by  the  momiog.  Poor  Nash  is  wm  tit, 
and  Pelter,  of  the  Qreens,  and  thirteen  rank  and  file  ^ed, 
wounded,  or  missing,  but  We  don't  know  yet  how  many  anffered 
in  the  surprise.  The  old  Bossiou,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  major 
who  led  the  attack,  was  found  dead  in  the  ruins.  Our  fellai 
escaped  so  well,  because  they  had  crossed  over  the  parapet,  and  weie 
'  cbiveying '  the  enemy,  when  the  magazine  was  blown  up.  No 
trace  of  the  officer  who  was  like  Maurice — of  course  it's  a  mistake- 
But  he  had  a  scar  on  hia  cheek  too.  Could  it  be  he  !  Nonsense — 
the  idea  is  preposterouE.  But  if  it  were,  what  a  fitting  end  for 
that  imphuaible  natnte." 

The  inddent  recorded  above  was  but  an  event  like  another,  mi 
soon  passed  out  a.  my  mind,  or  was  driven  forth  by  the  preaaure 
ol  the  struggle  for  life  which  came  opon  us  that  winter.  Sso' 
and  chilling  blasts— forioas  galea  and  driving  raina — aleet  aud 
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(tout,  and  then,  worst  of  ftll,  rapid  thaws  and  dense  fogs  com' 
passed  us  roaud  about.  I  was  racked  with  fever,  bat  I  would  not 
give  in  as  long  as  I  could  contrive  to  crawl  round  among  my 
patients,  and  it  was  a  sore  thing  to  know  what  could  save  them, 
without  being  able  to  apply  the  means.  I  then  crawl  back  again 
into  the  hole  which  has  been  dug  out  by  my  servant,  and  to  which 
my  tent  serves  as  a  kind  of  lid,  and  there  pore  over  my  old  letters 
and  newspapers  from  "  home,"  till  my  ration  is  cooked  and  eaten, 
and  it  is  time  to  tarn  in  for  sleep,  or  turn  out  for  doty.  I  sate  the 
gingerbread  without  the  gilding  indeed. 

Staudish  was  in  Balaclava.  ITow  and  tben  I  met  him  in  the 
front,  or  pottering  abont  the  trenchea  He  bad  been  living  at  the 
Head-Quarters  Oamp,  bnt  the  day  of  the  great  storm  his  tent 
disappeaTEil,  and  he  was  fain  to  seek  shelter  in  an  apartment  in  a 
miserable  cabin  in  Balaclava,  to  whicb  the  room  of  Papadoulos's 
beehive  was  a  state  drawing-room.  I  visited  him  once — wading 
literally  knee-deep  through  filth  indescribable  which  blocked  up 
the  yard,  and  ascending  by  a  shaky  ladder-like  flight  of  steps  to  a 
verandah,  which  led  to  his  quarters,  abutting  on  the  harbour. 
The  gaping  floor  of  his  room  gave  free  access  to  the  fumes  of  the 
reeking  stable  beneatih,  where  diseased  horses  rotted  and  died. 
Tbe  plaster  was  off  the  walls,  the  windows  filled  in  with  paper 
and  boards,  and  his  bed  was  a  bufiklo  robe,  sent  out  to  him  from 
Skigland,  which  was  placed  over  the  planks. 

''It  is  a  splendid  bed,"  he  said,  "if  one  could  sleep  in  It, 
but  I  really  fear  some  day  the  fleas  will  walk  away  with  it, 
What  would  I  not  give  to  be  ordered  away  !  If  I  tell  tbe  truth 
I  get  into  disgrace  here,  and  am  maltreated  by  every  one,  and  if 
I  don't  tell  the  truth  I  get  into  disgrace  at  home,  and  neglect  my 
doty.  I  get  into  aach  absurd  scrapes  too  I  The  day  after  you 
saw  me  at  Mrs.  Papadoulos's,  in  Gallipoli,  I  had  a  scene  with  the 
aathorities.  I  was  writing  to  my  chief  with  a  steel  pen,  and  in  a 
moment  of  rejection  I  put  it  on  my  knee — it  rolled  off  and  dis- 
appeared through  tbe  floor.  At  once  there  rose  from  below  a 
shrill  cry,  and  in  another  moment  Fapadoulos,  fa/rent  in  fnediis, 
was  before  me  with  her  youngest  bom  in  her  arms,  and  the  deadly 
point  still  quivering  in  the  infant's  head.  What  odds  against  tbe 
event  !  She  accused  me  of  a  design  on  Zoe's  life — appealed  to 
the  police  of  France,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  off  for  fifty  francs. 
Look  out  at  that  window.  Do  you  see  those  square  boxes  I 
There  is  a  Turk  sitting  on  the  pile  smoking  his  pipe.  Well, 
they  are  all  live  shells.  Tbe  other  morning  I  threw  a  cigar  end 
into  the  yard,  in  utter  ignorance,  and  there  was  a  provost-sergeant 
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in  my  saloon  in  a  miaute,  to  inqniro  whether  I  meant  to  blow 
up  the  place." 

Standish  Bpoke  of  bis  youog  wife,  and  of  his  little  miseriefi,  and 
of  his  great  ones,  ia  the  same  mood. 

"  With  all  jou  fellowa  it's  in  the  way  of  trade  to  do  these 
things — to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer,"  be  laughed.  "  But  I  am 
an  interloper — a  fault  in  the  stratum — nobody's  death  can  give 
promotioQ  in  my  corps — I  may  fiutly  say  to  my  position,  as  Love- 
lace saag  to  bis  mistress — 


Oh,  it  ia  a  weary  task,  never  to  be  thoroughly  folfilled — to  look 
on  from  the  inugnificant  Olympus  of  criticism  on  the  tuimoil  of 
the  fight — to  note  the  defects  in  the  order  of  battle — to  see  where 
Achilles  is  weak  and  Hector  fitils,  and  to  hear  the  criea  and  see  the 
wounds,  and  then,  with  earnest  hand,  to  trace — or  strive  to  trace, 
and  all  in  rain — the  outlines  of  that  which  changes  for  ever  ss 
you  sketch,  and  to  record  the  notes  which  are  drowned  as  they 
are  played  by  the  crash  of  the  et^r-succeeding  chorale  of  the 
tremendous  opera  of  this  grand  maestro,  who  works  on  tlie 
cannon  and  the  dram,  and  whose  fingers  now  never  tire." 

Standish  had  an  incoberent  mode  of  speech,  bnt  he  coold 
write  more  clearly  than  be  spoke.  I  beard  from  him  now  and 
then,  and  read  besides  in  bis  plain  narrative  news  that  interested 
me  of  the  very  events  which  were  passing  around  me  and  of  Ute 
very  people  I  was  among. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  bear  Capttua  John.  Window,  whom  yoo 
irreverently  call  Jack,  has  qaite  recovered  from  bis  wound,  and 
is  made  a  C.B.  He  has  got  the  new  ninety-gun  sorew,  Ana3> 
and/rown,  and  is  for  ever  out  with  his  boats  playing  tbe  deuce 
with  tbe  fishing  stations  and  caviare  depSts  of  tbe  Buskies, 
instead  of  having  a  regular  go  in,  as  be  wani^  at  the  forts  and 
shipping  below  yon. 

"  Tbe  firing  last  night  was  caused  by  Dodger  Brockley,  who 
niiatook  his  way  and  got  in  among  the  French  sentries,  and  when 
they  challenged  he  shouted  out,  'Bono  BusH  !  Ruski  Bono!' 
ran  down  the  rarine  and  set  the  whole  camp  alive.  The  French 
are  savage ;  for  tbey  Eay  tbe  day  before  the  sortie  in  which 
they  were  bo  badly  mauled,  when  our  battery  was  blown  np, 
an  English  officer  walked  through  their  trenches,  and  suddenly 
leaped  over  the  advanced  parapet  and  bolted  into  a  Bnssian  riSe- 
pit,  and  that  be  was  the  very  same  man  as  the  Dodger,  for  he  had 
a  scar  on  bis  face." 
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It  was  from  him,  too,  I  first  beud  of  Oerald  Desmond's 
wooad — of  hia  departure  from  Scutari — of  his  conTalescence.  I 
applied  for  leave  to  go  down  there,  that  I  might  be  near  him, 
and  BD  keep  tlie  tow  I  had  made  and  earn  her  gratitude, 
though  he  had  so  utterly  neglected  me,  and  ezdted  aospicioas 
in  my  mind  which  I  could  not  diatioctly  analjze.  But  I  was 
refased.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  it  waa  the  same  routine  of 
painfiil  doty  month  after  month,  for  when  plenty  came  with 
fine  weather  the  work  to  be  done  increased,  and  what  that 
led  to  none  knew  so  well  as  the  doctor,  except  the  sufiferera  them- 
Belvea. 


CHAPTER       XLIII. 

ItY  IHSIAH   TISIIOO. 

THE  first  attack  on  the  Bedan — our  LngloriouB  18tb  of  June — 
was  over.  It  was  fatal  to  more  than  those  who  fell  on  the 
rugged  glacis  and  cumbered  the  ground  in  front  of  the  grey  lines 
of  the  Rossiaa  batteries.  But  we  shared  the  bread  of  bitterneBs 
with  our  allies.  There  was  a  great  mortification  spared  to  us, 
though  there  was  enough  of  humiliation  and  pam  for  our  army. 
There  was  plenty,  there  was  sunshine,  but  there  was  sickness  and 
there  was  sorrow  in  our  tent&  And  the  white-haired  old  man 
who  commanded  us,  destined  now,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  to 
see  for  the  first  time  the  troops  he  was  so  proud  o^  turn  their 
backs  to  the  enemy,  fell  ill  and  died.  He  bore  up  wit,h  dauntless 
spirit^  and  with  that  passive  fortitude,  in  which  t^e  impulsiTe, 
passionate  St.  Arnaud  recognized  the  heroic  type,  against  the 
calamities  of  the  winter,  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  the 
deadly  delay  of  the  siege.  Alma  and  Inkerman,  and  Balaclava, 
were  famous  names  to  add  to  the  roll  of  our  achievements.  But 
in  the  despondency  which  came  on  him  at  last,  there  was  no  com- 
forting reflection  ;  and  although  he  was  gracious  and  caJm  and 
unperturbed,  if  not  cheerful,  the  glow  of  snccesa  which  had  given 
elasticity  to  his  spirit  was  gone,  and  the  bow  broke.  How  sad  it 
was  for  uB  when  the  dead  chief  was  horoe  away  from  the  shores 
of  the  Crimea ;  and  when  hia  siaS,  clustering  around  his  honoured 
bier,  appeared  to  warn  us  that  there  was  a  new  generation  arising, 
forced  into  life  in  the  heat  of  battle  1  Wounds  and  death  fJl 
aronnd.  Every  hour  a  new  victim — every  day  a  tresb  cargo  going 
to  the  hospitals  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus. 
2  Jl2 
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It  was  on  one  of  the  glowing  evenings  of  a  Crimean  summer, 
when  the  snn,  setting  on  its  crimson  bed  stretched  on  the  eea  in 
the  far  west,  was  followed  by  the  longings  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
serried  buts  and  tents — some  of  whom  woaid  never  see  its  rise — ■ 
that,  as  I  was  returning  from  a  solitary  ride  to  my  hnt  in  rear  of 
Cathcart's  Hill,  and  had  just  dismounted  at  the  door,  a  stranger 
rode  up,  and  inquired  "  if  Dr.  Brady  wae  in  1 " 

He  was  a  yonng  man  of  a  slight,  graceful  figure,  dressed  in  pUuu 
clothes,  and  with  the  aii  of  au  English  tourist  j  and  at  first  I 
supposed  he  was  one  of  the  many  T.  G.'b,  or  travelling  gentlemen 
who  haunted  the  camp ;  but  on  looking  at  him,  I  saw  he  was  of 
darker  hne  than  the  most  weather-beaten  European.  The  ra-ys  of 
the  sunset  lighted  np  his  copper-coloured  skin  and  full  dark  eyes. 
He  handed  me  a  few  lines  of  introduction  from  Standish. 

"The  bearer  is  an  Indian  Prince,  whom  I  have  met  down  here" 
(he  wrote  from  Constantinople,  where  he  had  been  obliged  to  go 
for  a  few  days'  change  of  air),  and  who  is  on  his  way  back  to  the 
East,  after  a  repulse  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  in  an  attack 
on  certain  lands  and  moneys  which  he  thinks  are  his  by  right. 
He  is  very  anxious  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  siege  workc,  and  as 
you  are  up  in  the  front,  I  give  him  a  few  lines  to  say,"  &c. 

It  was  very  provoking.  I  was  engaged  to  dine  at  a  neighbour- 
ing mess,  and  I  could  not  go  down  with  him  to  the  trenches  ;  hat 
I  invited  him  to  come  with  me  to  dinner,  and  assured  him  (rfa 
hearty  welcome. 

"  You  forget,  sir,"  he  said,  "  or  rather  yon  do  not  know,  I  am  a 
Mussulman,  and  I  might  be  foolish  enough  to  see  something  at 
dinner  which  would  offend  my  prejudices,  and  cause  me  to  offend 
your  friends.  Ah  I "  be  continued,  with  a  smile,  "  do  not  think 
me  such  a  fool.  If  I  were  hungry,  I  could  eat  pigs  as  well  as  the 
best  of  Christians.  Bat  the  fact  is,  I  have  dined  already.  I  only 
want  to  see  the  trenches.  If  you  can  put  me  in  the  way,  and 
lodge  me  and  the  poor  horse  I  hired  at  Balaclava,  yoa  will  do 
more  than  I  dared  to  expect,  and  will  much  cause  my  indebtedness 

I  sent  for  a  pass  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  division,  and  led 
him  to  Cathcart's  Hill,  whence  the  panorama  of  Sebaatopol,  girt 
with  its  ramparts,  and  encircled  with  the  network  of  zigzags  and 
parallels,  lay  before  ns,  to  explain  the  principal  pointa  before  my 
servant  returned.  It  was  a  beautifol  sight — not  such  as  might 
have  greeted  the  eye  from  some  heaven-kissing  hill  above  the 
plains  of  Troy,  but  far  grander  and  more  terrible.  Silence  reigned 
perchance  along  the  front.  The  reliefs  were  gathering  to  march 
down  the  ravines.     I  pointed  out  the  French  on  our  left  and  <hi 
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oOT  right,  and  onr  batteries  and  parallels,  and  the  whole  army  of 
the  Russian  worka,  from  the  sea  to  the  vall-like  heights  of  Inker- 
man.  His  quick  eje  followed  me;  his  intelligence  grasped  all j 
lie  scarcely  asked  a  question,  but  stood,  with  his  hand  shielding  his 
e;ea  front  the  son,  regarding  most  intently  the  British  hatteriesv 
and  countiDg  the  embraeures  occaBionally  through  his  glass ;  nor 
vasbe  unobservant  of  me.  I  found  he  was  acrutioiziog  me  cloeely 
Ttith  evident  intereat  and  enriosity. 

"  Yon  are  a  great  people,  yon  English ! "  he  ejacnlated,  at  length. 
"  But  yoQ  are  not  so  great  as  you  were.  Here  are  you  and  those 
Rustuma  the  French — and  the  armiea  of  the  Sultan — and  the 
little  Sardinian  army — with  all  your  fleets  and  your  famous 
soldiers — beaten  by  the  Russians  !  No  !  you  ato  not  so  great  as 
you  were.     And  yet  yon  think  you  will  hold  India  for  ever  ] " 

"  We  were  not  beaten  by  the  Russians^  sir  !     They  have ' 

My  answer  was  interrupted  by  an  outburst  from  the  Eedan, 
and  the  enemy's  batteries  in  our  front.  Sheila  burst  along  our 
linea — round  shot  tore  up  the  parapets  of  our  works,  and  soDie 
came  lobbing  and  boundingupto  the  stones  where  we  were  standing 
in  front  of  Cathcart's  Hill. 

The  Prince  was  deadly  pale,  for  one  of  his  hue.  He  turned  as 
if  to  run  ;  his  lips  were  blanobed. 

"  Do  not  mind,  sir ;  it  will  be  only  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  the 
tuaal  evening  salute  of  the  enemy  to  oar  reliefs  Loqk  out !  liere 
is  a  big  fellow  !  " 

The  Prince  grovelled  in  the  dust  as  a  thirty-two  pounder 
plonghed  np  a  farrow  and  nestled  in  the  bill-side. 

My  servant  came  down  the  slope  at  the  same  moment,  and 
handed  me  a  pasa. 

''  Here's  the  order,  sir;  and  the  General  says  youll  be  responsible 
for  your  friend,  as  you've  sent  up  no  name." 

The  Prince  rose,  with  quivering  lips  and  an  evil  look,  rather 
ashamed  of  himself. 

"  By  the  bye,  sir— or  I  should  say,  I  presume,  your  Highness — 
I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  yoar  name  ;  will  you  oblige  me ! 
I  can  fill  in  the  order  in  pencil." 

"  Azimoolah  Khan,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  scarcely  what  you  call 
a  prince,  but  Europeans  style  me  so  in  my  own  country." 

"  My  servant  will  show  you  the  way  down  to  the  first  parallel, 
Prince  ;  and  any  officer  on  duty  to  whom  you  show  the  pass 
will  give  you  every  assistance  and  information.  You  will  be 
sure  to  find  my  hut  if  you  make  your  way  back  to  Cathoart's 
Hill ;    and   bed    and  supper  if  I  sboatd  not  be  back  when  you 
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I  went  OD  mj  way  to  dinner.  On  my  rettirD,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  my  servant  was  waiting  for  my  pony  at  the  hot. 

"  The  Prince  wouldn't  go  to  the  trenches,  sir.  He  said  he  had 
seen  quite  enough  ;  and  he's  drank  a  bottle  of  our  brandy  a'most, 
and  ia  tumbled  into  your  bed,  sir." 

When  I  awoke  from  my  sleep  in  a  camp-chair  next  morning  the 
Prince  was  gone.  He  rose  soon  after  daybreak,  and  rode  back 
to  the  harbour.     On  my  table  there  was  a  note  in  a  feminine 

"  Prince  Azimoolah  Ehan'a  compliments  to  Dr.  Brady  for 
kindness  of  attention.  The  Prince  was  as  anzions  to  see  Dr.  Brady 
as  he  was  the  works  of  those  great  enemies  whom  the  British  and 
French  cannot  mibdue.  Events  and  Fate — who  can  then  with- 
stand them  1 — probably  decree  Dr.  Brady  most  come  to  India.  It 
would  be  well  if  he  came  soon.  Why  should  he  not  leave  an 
army  destined  to  swift  destruction  t  There  are  rich  patrons  of 
arts  and  medicine  in  India.  Dr.  Brady  may  have  Jnendg  tohom 
he  would  like  to  see  there.  If  you  come  at  any  time  inquire  for  me 
of  Mohnn,  Bunneah  of  Cawnpore  bazaar,  whose  name  ia  well 
known,  and  show  him  this  note,  and  to  no  other.  I  had  more  to 
say,  but  must  get  my  ship,  who  sail  eariy.     8ir,  believe  me  your 

"  Hismnss  Aziuooiah  Khait." 

I  started  a  little  at  the  words  underlined  "  Dr.  Brady  may  have 
frieads  whom  ho  would  like  to  see  there ;"  bnt  next  moment 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  and  only  laughed  at  the  Prince's 
evident  disjike  to  a'  near  approach  to  the  enemy  after  the  specimen 
of  their  far-reaohlng  aims,  tittle  imagining  I  should  ever  see  him 
again. 

To  me,  Quarries,  the  Eedan,  the  Bifle-pits,  the  long  labour  of 
the  trenches,  broaght  but  multiplied  cares,  anxieties,  and  loss  of 
friends.  The  dear  old  friends-^ld,  for  in  the  life  of  camps  friend- 
ships grow  quickly — ^were  dying  out.  Day  after  day  I  filled  op 
the  tabulated  reports  in  which  Death  marshalled  his  columns  and 
dressed  out  his  array  of  battle.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  dreadful 
monotony  I  heard  by  each  mail  how  all  were  trembling  at  home 
for  us,  and  how  the  heart  of  the  country  was  out  with  us  on  that 
plateau.     At  last  the  drama  drew  to  its  close. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  second  assault  on  the  city.  Sehaatopol 
had  fallen,  but  we  knew  it  not.  All  niglit  long,  and  far  into  the 
morning,  the  *ery  earth  trembled  under  our  feet,  and  the  sky  was 
scarred  by  the  furnace  blasts  as  fort,  battery,  and  magszine  were 
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tossed  into  air  by  the  sullen  eaemy  and  the  flames  leaped  from 
house  to  house,  so  that  the  dawn  was  paled  by  the  glare  of  con- 
flagration. Ab  the  sun  set,  the  French  clarions  eoanded  a  loud 
fiourisfa  from  the  Malakoff,  to  celebrate  the  repulse  of  the  Ust 
column  of  the  white-capped  Russians.  But  we  felt  no  pride  in 
their  triumph,  and  could  only  think  of  those  who  lay  stark  and 
stiff  in  the  ditch  of  the  Bedan.  I  was  kneeling  beside  the  blanket 
on  which  my  old  friend  Hood  lay  beyond  all  human  aid. 

The  Gazette  had  come  in ;  he  was  promoted  major-general  for 
service  in  the  field.     He  was  K.O.B. 

"  I  knew  I  would  beat  him,"  he  mnttnred,  "  But,  Brady,  I 
nerer  can  live  to  find  out  who  he  is.  That  accursed  deserter  and 
traitor  whom  I  have  twice  crossed  aworda  with  bas  escaped.  Well, 
my  dear  lad  !  Major-General  and  K.C.B.,  and  the  widow  will  be 
Lady  Hood  I  But  I'll  not  trouble  them  much  for  the  pay.  Ob, 
'tis  as  well  I  shouM  die,  sir  I  I  wish  I  had  died  long  ago — ^that 
this  steel  bad  found  me  the  morning  I  got  my  boys  together  for  the 
last  dash  into  the  ravine  at  Inkeroaan  to  recover  oar  guns.  Why 
were  there  no  supports  1  I  tell  you  ' — be  tried  to  raise  himself  on 
his  elbow,  "  Don't  stop  me,  Teil  that  confounded  newspaper  fellow, 
whom  yon  know,  that  it's  true,  as  I'm  a  dying  man — let  him 
print  it,  and  put  my  name  to  it— we  lost  the  Bedan  because  we 
were  not  supported.  The  Tigers  held  it,  sir,  on  the  left  j  there 
were  the  Onens  and  Slashers  and  all  the  Brigade  <m  the  right ; 
but  we  were  mowed  down  in  groups,  and  left  to  be — why,  mur- 
dered, by  Heaven  I  I  saw  the  Huskies  gathering  for  their  charge, 
and  I  looked  for  help  in  vain.  My  poor  dear  boys  I — how  tbey 
fought  !  But  it  was  hopeless.  I  tried  to  keep  them  together 
behind  a  traverse,  but  they  fell  in  files,  and  the  enemy  made  a 
sudden  swoop  on  ns  and  drove  ns  out.  Yes,  by  Heaven  !  they 
ventured  to  level  bayonets  with  us>  A  bullet-headed  giant  beat 
down  my  guard,  and  gave  me  what  yon  know  yon  cannot  cur^ 
jnat  as  that  scoundrel  with  a  red  scar  on  his  cheek  called  out  to 
me,  in  good  English, '  Snrr^ider,  you  fool  ! — surrender  I '  I  believe 
it  was  the  effort  I  made  to  punish  bis  insolence  which  enabled  the 
men  to  rally  and  cany  me  off.  What  use  1 — what  use  t  I  might 
as  well  have  died  as  I  lay  ! " 

And,  for  all  /  could  do,  that  waa  true. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THK  TWO  W.lRaAinS  OP  EXECUTION. 

I  KNEW  for  a  long  time  pcist  tliat  Marj  Butler  was  to  bo 
Gerald  Desmond's  wife ;  yet  somehow  I  evaded  the  fact.  I 
paaaed  it  h^  hurriedly,  as  a  horse  sbiea  past  an  object  in  the  dark. 

It  was  unalterable  as  the  hiws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Bnt 
I  wonld  not  face  the  fence.  I  could  not.  I  might  be  spared  the 
torture  of  seeing  it  I  might  die  by  some  happj  chance  ere  it 
occurred.  Never  did  I  allow  the  thought  to  linger — "  Perhaps 
he  may  fall." 

But  the  time  of  my  great  trial  was  approaching.  Two  letter* 
which  I  received  after  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol  was  evacuated 
tell  their  own  story.  I  believe  no  prisoner  ever  read  his  death 
warrant  with  less  hope  of  a  reprieve,  or  walked  to  the  block  more 
calmly  than  I  did. 

The  first  was  &om  Sir  Denis.    It  ran  thus  : — ' 

"  Oriental  CInb,  Sept.  '5L 
"  Dear  Tkbencb, — You  will  understand  the  imperative  reasons 
which  render  it  necessary  that  my  niece  and  Gerald  should  be 
married  as  soon  as  he  is  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  wound.  I 
find  it  impossible  to  reject  the  handsome  offer  which  has  been  made 
to  me  of  an  important  post  in  India,  and  I  could  not  enter  upon  my 
duties  till  I  bad  ecea  her  settled.  There  is  every  probability  of 
peace  very  apeedjly.and  Gerald  can  then  retire  from  the  army  and 
live  at  Kilmoyle  ou  all  that  can  be  rescued  from  the  ruin  of  the 
property.  You  will  not  be  surprised  at  a  step  which  has  been  so 
long,  aa  you  are  aware,  the  settled  object  of  my  life  ■  but  I  am 
too  well  aware  of  your  feelings  to  withhold  from  you  the  expres- 
sion of  iny  sympathy  :  and  I  tell  you  candidly  that  if  Mary  had 
^vea  me  the  least  cause  for  supposing  she  did  not  feel  as  I  wished 
her  to  do,  she  would  have  beeu  permitted  to  follow  her  iacliut- 
tions^  however  pained  I  must  have  been  at  her  decision.  As  I 
told  yon  before,  the  coonectiou  between  the  two  families  has  beeo 
disastrons  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  you  must  be  aware  your 
own  position  would  not  justify  you  in  marrying  Mary  were  she 
averse  to  the  uniou  with  her  cousin  and  not  indiSerent  to  you. 
As  the  case  stands,  you  must  only  Bummoa  up  your  courage  and 
bear  what  must  be  borne  with  fortitude.  You  have  kept  your 
secret  nobly,  and  I  appreciate  your  self-control  and  your  conduct 
as  they  deserve,  though  you  must  not  be  offended  if,  in  tbaDkio^ 
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yon,  I  let  yoti  Bee  I  am  aware  of  yoor  real  sentiraents.  Miser  ego 
ntwris  miserere  disco.  In  the  arrangeinenta  I  made  of  the  pro- 
perty I  have  considered  it  right,  knowing  how  you  are  circum- 
stanced and  the  influence  this  marriage  will  exercise  on  you,  to 
give  you  a  rent-charge  on  the  lands  of  Tullymore,  which  Mi'. 
Batea  and  my  lawyer  have  aettled,  and  Qerald  will,  I  have  no 
doabt,  give  hia  consent  to  the  proposal.  We  have  modified  the 
old  settlements,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  more  than  one-half  of  the 
estate,  which  will  be  imposed  of  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court 
thb  month,  I  hope  to  place  Kilmoyle  on  a  fair  footisg,  though 
the  rental  will  force  Gerald  and  bis  wife  to  exercise  a  rij^d 
ecoQomy,  and  to  place  their  establishmeab  for  Bome  yeaiB  to  come 
on  a  very  modest  scale.  We  Bail  for  Malta  next  month,  on  oar 
way  to  Constantinople,  as  it  may  be  desirable  for  Gerald  and  Marj 
to  stay  abroad  for  a  few  montba  after  the  wedding,  so  as  to  avoid 
onr  severe  winter.  She  is  not  looking  very  well,  and  I  fancy  her 
anxiety  about  Gerald  has  been  preying  on  her,  but  the  last  ac- 
couQts  cheered  us  greatly,  as,  although  he  was  only  returned  as 
'wounded'  we  did  not  know  whether  it  was  slightly  or  danger- 
ously till  we  received  his  letter.  I  shall  proceed  to  India  as  soon 
as  I  have  seen  the  young  people  settled. 

"Yon  will  be  pleased,  if  you  do  not  know  it  already,  to  hear 
Ur.  Bates  and  Major  TurnbuU  will  accompany  ub  to  the  East  from 
Malta.  The  old  man  wishes  to  see  you  :  he  has  some  papers 
requiring  your  signature,  and  he  has  been  informed  that  your 
regiment,  in  the  event  of  peace  being  signed,  and  the  army  being 
broken  up,  will  probably  be  sent  to  the  Cape.  The  gratification 
I  should  have  experienced  in  informing  you  that  intelligence 
lias  at  last  reached  us  of  Miss  Eraser  is  much  lessened,  if  in- 
deed it  be  not  completely  neutralized,  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  is  placed.  My  niece  has  received  a  letter  from  her, 
many  mouths  old,  of  a  very  un  satis  factory  and  painful  character. 
It  is  almost  incredible  what  she  relates.  It  was  her  father  who 
carried  her  off  the  night  the  Castle  wbb  attacked,  and  who  now 
keeps  her  in  a  melancholy  seclusion  in  the  court  of  a  petty  chief 
beyond  our  jurisdiction,  where  be  has  taken  service. 

"That  daring  and  desperate  reprobate,  whose  life  I  believe  is 
forfeit  here  and  in  India,  was  the  leader  in  the  attack  on  the  Castle. 
She  waa  aware  of  his  presence  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  with 
incouoeivabla  audacity — from  what  I  know  of  him  quite  foreign 
to  his  character — actually  made  his  way  into  my  house  and  terri- 
fied the  poor  girl  out  of  her  senses,  but  she  had  the  courage  to 
resist  his  attempts  to  induce  bet  to  ste.'il  my  keys.  Her  love  for 
the  wretch  induced  her  to  screen  him.     He  worked  so  on  her 
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feelingB  by  bis  threats  of  violence,  and  by  the  picture  he  drew  of 
hia  death  on  the  gallova,  that  she  kept  hia  aecret  and  the  oath  th« 
raecai  made  her  swear.  When  she  fled  from  the  room  into  which 
hia  band  were  breaking,  she  ran  down  the  passage  to  the  kitchen 
and  was  snddenlj  seized  by  her  father  and  a  man  who  forced  the 
door  jOQ  had  been  guarding.  At  that  moment  one  of  their  sconta 
announced  that  the  police  were  coming.  Fraser  put  the  poor 
girl  on  a  horse,  and  managed,  as  we  know,  to  get  olear  off  with 
her.  Indeed,  I  know  not  what  power  we  could  have  had  to  take 
her  from  him.  Her  attachment  to  such  a  worthless  father  ia  one 
of  the  aingular  points  in  her  character,  and  it  is  only  equalled  by 
her  dread  of,  and  aversion  to,  Mrs.  Brady.  Fraser  and  your 
mother  bitterly  Late  each  other  ;  it  mnst  be  a  hallncinalion  of 
Miss  Fraser  that  your  mother  was  at  Kilmoyle,  and  that  her 
father  and  mother-in-law  were  engaged  in  plots  and  connter-plots 
under  the  very  walls  of  the  Caatle.  When  I  go  to  India  one  of  my 
first  acts  will  be  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  fellow  to  surrendw 
his  daughter  if  she  wishes  to  come  ;  and.  indeed,  but  for  her  sake 
and  for  yours,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  call  to  account  two  persons 
who  have  committed  such  atrocious  acta  as  the  pair  in  question. 


When  I  received  this  letter,  I  sat  down  and  penned  a  short 
reply,  in  which,  without  alluding-to  Sir  Denis's  remarks  concerning 
my  sentiments  towards  Miss  Butler,  I  thanked  him  for  hia  kindl; 
expresdons ;  declining,  however,  most  positively  hia  proposed 
settlement  of  a  rent-charge  upon  me,  and  assaring  him  of  my 
hnmhie  regard  and  respect.  By  the  same  post  I  wrote  to  Maiy 
Butler,  and  her  answer  came  in  dne  coarse.     It  ran  thus  >— 

"IiODdoD,  Ootober  2,  'Si. 
"  My  dear  TxREircE, — Your  kind  and  affectionate  letter  of 
congratulation  vaa  very  welcome  to  me,  and  I  read  part  of  it  to 
my  uncle,  who  seemed  agreeably  surprised  ity  the  exceeding 
pleasure  yon  expressed.  But  he  does  not  know  the  warmth  of 
your  heart  as  well  as  I  do.  itTor  the  strength  of  our  friendship 
eince  we  were  children  together,  though  so  many  years  separated 
xa  till  lately.  And  yon  have  been  so  tender  and  watchful  of 
Qerald.  How  can  we  ever  show  our  sense  of  it  t  He  writes  rady 
a  few  lines,  and  those  not  always  very  cheerfhl,  bnt  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  poor  woanded  fellow  could  be  very  fnll  of 
spuits.     I  was  quite  aurpriaed  not  to  hear  you  have  met  ATiss 
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Prendergut,  or,  as  we  oaght  to  call  her.  Bister  Bose,  olthoogfa  she 
has  not  taken  the  veil.  Her  last  letter  informed  us  of  her 
having  gone  to  the  E^ast,  to  act  aa  a  nurse,  and  I  almost  envied, 
though  I  could  not  imitate  her.  There  is  a  Trench  army  chaplain, 
a  PSre  de  Lancej,  eome  relation  of  her  family,  out  at  Scntari,  who 
will  look  after  her.  The  dear  girl  seemed  to  think  she  wronged 
me  some  way,  and  was  most  aniiooa  for  an  assurance  of  my 
forgiveness  of  a  great  wrong,  which  I  must  learn  some  day.  As 
if  she  could  commit  a  wrong  towards  me,  or  any  human  being  ! 
When  you  see  her,  give  her  my  love,  and  tell  her  I  am  quite  sure 
I  may  safely  promise  to  forgive  her  any  offence  she  can  ever  be 
guilty  o£  And  now,  dear  Terence,  let  me,  in  conclusion,  beg  of 
yon  to  discard  that  gloomy  view  you  take  of  yonrsel£  and  the 
world  aronnd  yon.  Are  you  not  very  dear  to  us  all,  and  have  you 
not  deserved  our  gratitude  1  My  nncle  speaks  of  you  in  the 
highest  terms.  He  has  influential  friends,  even  if  you  needed 
any  aid'  to  your  acknowledged  merits,  to  aid  yon  in  your  pro- 
festtion.  We  must  all  make  some  sacrifices  in  this  world  to  our 
duty,  as  you  and  I  well  know.  Ever  since  I  was  a  child  I  have 
been  almost  a  nurae  or  a  dependent,  and  I  have  learnt  to  accept 
my  lot.  The  society — the  dances,  the  balls,  and  the  little  amuse- 
ments IB  which  girli  delight,  and  in  which  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I 
shoald  not  have  taken  as  much  interest  as  others,  have  been 
denied  to  me.  I  have  been  shut  up  in  a  big  house  in  London, 
with  my  aunt,  her  dogs,  her  cats,  and  her  rheumatism,  or  taken 
ont  to  dismal  dinners,  which  1  abhorred ;  or  I  have  been  carried 
off  to  watering  pbces,  where  I  was  made  a  walkingstick.  Then 
came  my  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  poor  dear  uncle  Bicbard,  whose 
companions  were  seldom  profitable  or  agreeable.  My  ancle  Denis 
has  done  much  to  educate  me.  He  has  made  me  bis  confidante, 
his  secretcuy,  his  woman  of  hnainess,  and  his  friend,  and  in  all 
these  capacities  I  have  learned  to  know  how  much  he  esteems  yoo, 
and  to  respect  him,  in  spite  of  his  hardness.  Reckon  on  us  all 
— on  me,  dear  Terence,  and  although  I  will  not  ask  yon  to  confide 
to  me  the  cause .  of  your  sorrow,  be  aesared  of  my  deep  sympathy 
and  of  my  earnest  desire  and  hope  that  it  will  soon,  very  soon, 
pass  away.  I  feel  how  mnoh  you  have  had  to  embitter  your 
days ;  and  I  pray  to  God  that  your  last  trial  may  have  come 
now,  and  that  yea  may  enjoy  many  a  year  to  come,  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  your  happiness  is  dear  to  so  many  friends ;  and 
that  among  them,  to  none  can  it  be  dearer  than  to  your  oldest 
friend  of  all, 

"  Maby-  Botibl" 
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CHAPTEK     XLV. 

THE  COm-EBSIOy. 

SOME  weeks'  time  after  the  city  fell,  I  was  ordered  to  go  down 
to  Scutari  with  a  detail  of  wonnded  and  sick.  By  day  and 
by  night  wuanded  and  uick  were  my  companions.  And  now,  aa  the 
lieat  record  of  what  happened,  I  ehall  take  a  few  pages  out  of  my 
diary,  omitting  trivial  and  unimportant  details,  and  dealing  only 
vith  the  mattsra  which  affect  my  own  story. 

"  Oclt^er  2let,  1855. — Deaths  fourteen.  Orinoco  arrived,  with 
sick  and  wounded.  The  new  wards  quite  filled.  The  Sisters  of 
Charity  active,  and  I  must  say  useful,  though  I  should  not  like 
Blossom  to  know  I  thought  so.  I  fancy  I  have  seen  one  of  them 
before ;  I  must  try  to  get  a  good  look  at  her  to-morrow.  She 
turned  away,  aod  palled  down  her  veil,  as  I  was  attracted  by  a 
slight  exclamation  from  her  when  I  entered  the  ward. 

"  Oct  32tid. — The  ways  of  Heaven  are  indeed  wonderful.  Who 
would  credit  what  happened  last  night  if  be  read  it  in  a  novel  ? 
and  yet  it  is  true,  every  word.  I  was  passing  down  the  ward  with 
Tice,  tny  dear  good  cliie^  when  the  nurse  at  one  of  the  beds 
touched  me  on  the  elbow,  and  Baid,  'This  case  bos  been  pnt  into 
this  ward  by  Dr.  Janaon,  sir  ;  but  I  thinks  it's  a  mistake.  TEw 
case  seems  to  me  a  dying,  sir.' 

"  Tbe  nurse  was  not  quite  right — the  man  was  apparently  unk- 
ing &st — a  bad  wound  suppurating,  and  a  fever  running  to 
delirium,  presented  unfavourable  symptoois.  I  gave  him  etima- 
lanta,  and  he  opened  his  eyes.  He  oalled  out  aU  atonce, 'Min 
Bose  !  O,  Miss  Rose,  darlin'  I  Is  that  you  } '  Turning  in  tbe 
direotioa  of  his  gaze,  there  was  my  Sister  of  Charity,  Bose 
Prendergast,  standing  behind  me  !  I  started  to  my  feet,  but  she 
made'  no  effort  to  unfold  her  bands,  which   were  locked  on  her 

"  '  Do  you  not  know  me  ) '  I  exclaimed.  '  I,  your  brother's 
friend,  Terence  Brady,  whom  you  nursed  not  bo  long  agoT 

"'Yes!'  she  replied;  'I  know  you  perfectly.  I  saw  joa 
yesterday,  and  no  doubt  I  shall  meet  you  again,  for  I  xm 
attached    to    this    hospitaL      See,    Dr.    Brady,    the    man    has 
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fdinted.      It   is  Macartby,  from  IiOag;li-na.-Garra,  your  own   old 

" '  God  bless  looqh-na-Carra,  and  all  that's  in  it ! "  moaned  the 
soldier;  ' and  the  Virgin  watch  you,  Miaa  Ease,  darlin',  and  all 
the  saints  of  heaven  I  Ah !  it  waa  a  dratne,  I  suppose,'  he 
muttered,  opening  his  eyes,  and  looking  round  his  cot.  Boae  bad 
indeed  vanished. 

'"It's  a  drame,  and  a  sign  to  me.  And  who  are  you,  I 
wonder ) ' 

"  As  he  spoke  there  came  on  his  iace  an  ashy  horror  and  fear 
beyond  description  ;  his  eyes  started,  white,  wide  with  terror  I 
He  crossed  himself  with  trembling  hands,  '  Oh  I  Holy  Mother  of 
God!'  he  gasped,  'have  mercy!  Have  you  come  to  take  me  in 
my  «nB ! ' 

"'My  good  man,  compose  yourself,'  I  whispered.  'I  am  the 
surgeon — Mr.  Brady.' 

'"Yes,  that's  the  name— Terence  Brady,  of  Longh-na-Carra. 
Ohone,  and  well  I  know — and  well  I  know  you  ;  and  it's  a  sign 
and  a  token  to  me,  as  you  stand  there  by  ray  bed-side,  that  the 
mer<7  of  Heaven  will  never  be  shown  to  my  sinful  fioul — no,  not 
even  if  you  forgive  me.' 

" '  I  foi^ive  you  what  t ' 

" '  Whiat !  Don't  let  them  hear  you.  And  don't  you  know ) 
Tell  me,  Mr.  Terence,  you'll  forgive  me.  You  do  know,  and  I'll 
hope.  I'll  hope,  your  honour — though  I've  been  a  bad  man,  and 
have  done  you,  oh,  great  wrong,  air,' 

"  There  was  in  the  tones  of  his  trembling  voice  something 
which  reminded  me  of  one  I  had  heard  before  ;  but  I  could  not 
recognize  his  swarthy  fkce,  whioh  now  was  agitated  and  clammy 

"  'She's  gone,'  he  said,  looking  round  the  room,  '  She'a  gone, 
and  I  can  aise  my  mind  ;  but  if  she  knew,  she'd  never  forgive  me 
it,  though  God  knows  'twas  not  my  doing.  Listen  to  me,  sir,  for 
my  time's  cominj;  near,  and  I  must  quiet  my  conscience  before  the 
priest  comes.  I'm  better,  I  think,  at  the  thought  of  confessing  it 
all  to  you  ;  but  it  a  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  you  there  sitting  by 
my  side  in  this  strange  place — I  that  was  your  enemy — and  to 
have  yon  looking  after  me,  and  watching  by  me  ;  and  Miss  Itose 
not  far  oS.' 

"  He  crossed  himself  agtun,  and  muttered  aneasily  with  closed 
eyes. 

"  I  felt  his  pnlse — it  was  feeble  and  quick,  but  there  was  no 
immediate  danger.  I  was  accustomed  to  the  ravings  of  sick  and 
wounded   men,    and  but  for  his  recognition  of   my   name,   and 
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his  agiUtioD  when  he  spoke  to  me,  I  should  have  paid  little 
attention  to  what  be  said. 

"  The  man  b;  whose  bed  I  stood  was  ia  a  precarious  state. 
His  tile  was  in  the  balance.  Promising  to  return  to  him  bood, 
and  uanring  him  if  he  remained  quiet  and  obeyed  orders  he  would 
have  a  feir  chance  of  recovering,  I  directed  the  orderly  to  look 
after  him  closelv,  and  went  through  the  wards  ia  search  of  "Roue 
Prendergast,  None  of  her  sisterhood,  who  were  busy  in  their 
labours  of  love,  knew  her  by  that  name,  but  at  last  I  met  her 
in  &  corridor.     She  spoke  with  great  relaotance  of  our  friends. 

"  '  It  distracts  OS  from  our  present  duties  to  dwell  on  the  outer 
world.  Here  is  my  world,'  she  ughed,  '  I  only  live  for  one 
object' 

" '  And  yonr  brother  1 '  I  inquired.  '  I  am  most  anxions  to 
know  where  he  is,  because  I  have  a  eingnlar  idea  I  saw  him  in  the 
Crimea.  The  whole  army  knows  of  an  Englishman  with  a  scar  od 
his  face  who  is  foremost  in  every  attack  on  us.  He  was  as  near  to 
me  one  night  as  you  are  now,  and  if  I  be  right,  blew  np  tbe 
magazine.' 

"  '  I  declare  I  do  not  know  whether  poor  Manrice  is  alive  or 
dead  now,'  answered  Rose,  '  I  have  not  heard  from  him  for  some 
time.  But,  alas  I  it  may  be  as  jou  say — he  is  out  of  his  senses, 
and  I  have  suffered  from  his  violence — me,  whom  he  so  dearly 
loves  and  yet  aliandons,  as  you  see.' 

"'It  were  best,  then,  you  never  see  him  agtun,  I  think.  It's 
hard  to  say  so  of  my  old  friend,  but  he  is  beyond  pity.' 

"  Bose  said  not  a  word.  Her  hands  were  crossed  on  her  heart, 
on  her  left  hand  she  wore  a  black  glove. 

"  '  How  long  have  you  been  here  t '  I  went  on — '  I  wonder  yoa 
did  not  write  to  me,  for  Auld  Lang  Syne  sake  9 ' 

'"I  have  been  here  several  weeks  now — six  or  seven;  and 
before  that  I  was  at  Buyukdereh.' 

"  '  At  Buyukdereh  I  Did  you  see  Gerald — I  beg  pardon.  Major 
Desmond — there  1 ' 

"  There  was  a  slight  quiver  of  her  lip  and  eyelid  and  a  faint 
flush  on  her  cheek  as  she  looked  down  and  said, '  Yes  !  I  did  ;  I 
— I — attended  him.' 

"  '  What  a  lucky  thing  to  have  a  friend  near  him,  poor  fellow ! 
Miss  Sutler  never  told  me  of  that,  though  Gerald  writes  her  word 
of  everything.' 

" '  Lucky,  was  it  I  I  hope  bo,  Mr.  Brady  1  Major  Desmond 
will  be  coming  down  soon,  I  suppose,  now,  won't  he  1 ' 

"  '  No,  I  think  not  until  the  army  moves  or  goes  into  winter 
'l.uarters,  if  we  have  to  spend  another  winter  up  there.     Sir  Denis 
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is  anxiong  that  tLe  marriage  should  take  place  before  he  goes  to 
India,  and  I  think  it  not  unlikely  he  will  come  here  with  Miaa 
Bntler  and  have  the  wedding  over  soon.  Major  Deemond  cannot 
])ope  to  get  home  now  and  cannot  leave  the  eervice.' 

"  'And  yon — how  do  you,'  asked  Itose,  roiaing  her  eyes  quickly 
to  mine, '  like  this  marriage  t ' 

"'Whatever  makes  Miss  Butler  happy  must  always  he  welcome 

"'And  do  you  really  think  Mary  ia  much  attached  to  her 
«iimn  ) '  said  Bose,  earnestly.  '  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  a  great 
shock  to  her  if  Qerald — ^like  you,  I  must  beg  pardon,  and  say 
Uajor  Desmond — finding  he  did  not  love  her,  broke  off  the 
maniaget' 

"'I  have  never  speculated  on  the  subject.  The  marriage  has 
heen  for  some  time  decided  on,  as  Sir  Denis  is  satisfied  he  can  trnst 
Ilia  niece's  happiness  to  her  coosin.' 

" '  Surely  there  never  could  have  been  a  doubt  about  Gerald's 
good  qualities,'  exclaimed  Sose,  warmly  ;  then,  recovering  herself, 
Bbe  continued — '  at  least  as  far  as  I  know.  And  now  as  to  Mao- 
arthy!  I  am  very  anxious  about  him.  It  was  he  who  gave  me 
the  note  which  prevented  the  surprise  planned  by  those  desperate 
men,  I  handed  yon  that  night.  And  his  father  was  old  Dan,  whom 
you  and  Mary  played  tricks  on  long  ago.' 

" '  Hia  case  was  critical,'  I  rephed,  '  and  required  watchfoluesa 
and  nursing.' 

"  Eoae  undertook  the  charge  of  him.  Z  found  her  at  hia  bed- 
ude  always.  Gradually  the  delirium  passed  away,  the  fever  left 
him,  and  he  gtuued  strength. 

" '  Macarthy  wants  to  speak  to  yon  alone,  sir,'  said  Bose,  as  I 
entered  the  ward  one  morDicg — she  always  addressed  me  so  in  the 
presence  of  others.  '  He  has  Bomething  on  hia  mind,'  she 
whispered,  '  and  it  will  be  a  relief  to  him  if  yon  listen  to  what  he 
baa  to  say.' 

"We  were  left  together;  the  beds  in  the  ward  were  nearly 
empty.  After  a  while  he  began  the  narrative  I  write  aa  nearly  as 
possible  in  hia  own  words.  He  spoke  slowly  but  clearly,  closing 
his  eyes  and  pausing  from  time  to  time  : — 

"  It  is  some  eight  years,  your  honour,  since  I  ran  off  from 
KiltDoyle  and  enlisted  in  the  artillery  that  was  at  Athlone.  I  was 
a  smart  boy  enough,  but  was  fond  of  a  dhrop  ;  and  when  we  were 
sent  out  to  Ingy  I  got  worse  and  worse  owing  to  the  hate  of  the 
clitn't,  and  it  was  nothing  but  cells  and  dhrills  that  I  had,  with 
the  look-out  of  being  flogged  and  turned  out  of  the  service.  The 
bathiy  was  quartered  at  a.  place  called  Cawnpore  ;  on  the  Ganges 
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it  is,  and  it's  a  direl  of  &  place  for  dust,  vbich  made  the  tbirst  the 
worse  on  me.  There  was  a  nice  fkt  little  ould  native  kep  a  sort  of 
grog-shop  in  the  Bazaar,  vhere  some  of  the  bad  lot  used  to  go— 
the  dbrinking  blackguard  fellows  of  the  redgments  in  Gawnpore. 
Mohun  Lall ;  that  was  his  name,  and  a  good-nathered  sort  of  maa 
you'd  think  him,  enre  enough,  for  be'd  let  yon  run  up  a  score,  but 
when  it  got  up  to  a  month's  pay  or  so  you'd  find  the  differ.  One 
night  just  afore  tattoo  as  we  were  laving,  aays  Mohun  to  me — for 
he  spoke  Ecglisb — '  Stay  for  a  minit,  I  want  to  apake  to  you.* 

"  '  Oh  ! '  says  I,  '  I  haven't  it  now  about  me,  but  by  Japers,  I'll 
pay  yon  next  week,  or  my  name's  not  Fat  Macartby.' 

"' '  Don't  mind  that,'  says  Mohun,  with  a  nod.  '  I  want  a  word 
with  you  alone.'  And  when  the  others  were  gone,  says  he,  *  Didn't 
I  hear  you  talking  to  that  horse-soger  of  Eilmoyle — that's  in 
Ireland,  eh  ? ' 

"  'And  where  the  devil  else  would  it  be  1"  axed  1,  and  very  sur- 
prised I  was  to  hear  ould  Mohnn  knew  where  it  was,  for  the 
natives  is  the  ignoranteat  people  ever  you  seen.  But  if  I  didn't 
stare  when  he  up  and  axed  me  about  Sir  Richard  Desmond  of  the 
Castle,  and  Doctor  Brady  of  Lough-na-Carra,  and  of  Mr.  Terence; 
oh,  faith !  he  had  them  all  off  pat — all  the  people  in  the  country  be 
knew.  '  Is  it  a  witch  you  ere,  Mohun  1 '  says  I.  '  May  be,'  says 
he,  '  I  am.'  And  then  he  gave  me  a  lot  of  grog,  and  he  axed  me 
all  sorts  of  questions  about  your  honour,  and  what  you  were  like, 
and  so  on,  for  I  let  bioi  know  I  was  Dan  Macartby's  second  son 
that  lived  man  and  boy  on  ould  Doctor  Brady's  land  at  Coulbawn, 
and  was  fisherman  to  Lougb-na-Carrfl,  And  when  I  was  going,  he 
says,  '  Be  sure  you  come  soon  agin,  for  I  want  to  talk  to  yoa' 
Bad  luck  to  the  day  I  ever  clapped  eyes  on  bis  blact  fece  and  hii 
black  heart !  When  I  got  to  barracks  it  was  the  ould  atoiy — I 
was  late  and  dhrunk,  and  there  was  the  cell  at  njght  and  the 
orderly  room  in  the  morning,  and  the  dhrills  and  stoppa;:;es  in 
course,  and  it  was  some  evenings  afore  I  could  get  to  the  Bazaar 
again.  Ould  Mohun  was  glad  to  see  me,  indeed  and  he  was,  and 
gtiv  me  as  much  dhrink  and  more  than  I  could  carry.  And  there 
was  the  punishment  worse  nor  before  !  And  out  I  come  again, 
and  to  Mohun's  agin,  like  a  baste  that  I  was,  and  got  so  dhrunk  I 
couldn't  stir.  When  I  woke  up  with  my  bead  splitting  from  the 
rakee,  I  was  in  a  sort  of  loft  smothered  up  with  mats,  and  the 
hate  like  a  tnrf  fire,  and  I  could  see  the  white  spots  of  the  sun  on 
the  wall.  '  Lie  quiet,'  says  old  Mohun,  '  or  you'll  be  tuk.  The 
guard's  been  afther  you,  and  you'll  be  taken  for  a  desarter,'  says  he. 
I  had  been  a  day  and  a  night  and  part  of  next  day  lying  there 
with  no  more  life  nor  sinee  in  tne  than  a  stone.     Wait  a  while, 
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joor  hononr,  and  yoall  see  whafa  comiog  of  this.  When  the 
night  came  Mohun  saf  s  to  me, '  If  yon  mind  yourself  now,  jou  may- 
be a  rich  man.  Come  along  wid  me  now,  and  TQ  save  yon  from 
flogging,  and  I'll  forgive  yon  all  yoa  owe  me,  and  make  your 
fortune  if  you  do  aa  you're  told.'  Oh,  and  it  waa  the  ideya  of  the 
lash  that  used  to  drive  me  mad  nith  fear,  and  I  knew  it  waa 
coming,  coming,  coming,  and  when  I  thonght  of  the  bleeding  hacks 
and  the  scored  flesh  and  the  staring  eyes  of  the  boys  I  had  seen  get 
it,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  as  long  as  I  could  get  a  firelock  or  a 
bayonet  a  bit  of  their  whipcord  should  never  cut  my  live  skin. 
The  ould  rascal  made  me  strip  and  put  on  a  native  dress,  and  into 
a  litter  I  gets,  and  he  geta  into  another,  and  o£f  we  set  through  tho 
town  with  a  troop  of  bearers  and  a  lantern  in  great  state,  for 
Mohun  waa  a  rich  ould  man,  and,  besides  keeping  the  dhrink  on 
the  sly,  Bold  all  sorts  of  things  and  had  great  shops,  and  was  what 
they  call  a  Bunneah  as  welL  We  jogged  along  till  at  last  we  got 
into  a  mighty  quare  sort  of  court-yard  surrounded  by  high  wallf, 
and  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  gaol.  A  doubt  came  over  me 
for  a  minit,  and  I  put  my  hand  to  my  bayonet,  but  of  course  it 
wasn't  there,  and  says  I  to  n^self,  *  I'm  done  I '  '  Now,'  eays 
Mohun,  '  follow  me,  and  come  along ; '  and  up  he  goes  a  staircase 
to  a  verandah,  and  walks  along  with  me  by  his  aide.  Except  the 
harking  of  the  dogs  and  the  yooping  of  the  jackals  that  does 
always  lie  abont,  I  heard  nothing  at  first ;  bot  as  we  were  walking 
on  the  verandah,  there  was  a  sort  of  music,  like  the  natives',  going 
on  somewhere  ;  and  indeed  they  never  stops  at  it.  Such  mu^c  I 
Oh,  holy  Biddy !  If  Flannigan,  the  piper  at  Liscadill,  heard  it, 
he'd  bust  his  pipes  and  die  on  the  spot  with  disgust,  so  he  would. 
But  as  I  was  saying,  there  was  music  and  singing  going  on  some- 
where, and  Mohan  says,  'Wait  here  till  I  call  you,'  says  he  ;  and 
he  shuffles  off  his  slippers  as  they  do  when  they're  going  into  a 
room  where  there's  greater  peoplcnor  themselves,  and  went  in  at 
a  door,  and  the  music  came  out  strong  for  a  minnit  till  the  door 
shut,  and  then  it  stopped  altogether.  I'm  coming  to  the  point, 
your  honner,  indeed,  if  you'll  have  patience  with  me.  '  Come 
aloDg,'  aays  Mohun,  at  last,  '  and  mind  how  you  behave  yourselfj  for 
you're  going  to  see  a  great  man  entirely,  and  if  ever  you  let  a  word 
pass  your  lips' — the  ould  blackguard  drew  his  finger  across  his 
wrinkled  onld  throat,  where  he  ought  to  have  had  a  rope  round  it 
— *  Oo  in,'  says  he  ;  and  he  raises  a  curtain,  pushes  open  the  door ! 
And,  oh  Mother  of  Mercy  t  If  ever  I  saw  such  a  sight !  There 
was  the  beautifollest  room  ever  you  laid  eyes  on — a  blazin'  with 
candles  and  lamps  on  the  walls  and  hanging  down  from  the 
ceiliogs ;  and  tbere  was  wherever  you  torned  nothing  but  looking- 
2b 
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gluaes  OIL  the  walls  and  gold  £nmes ;  Mid  there  vu  eoeated  nuh«a 
on  the  floora  and  patches  of  elegant  carpets  ;  and  there  was  silver 
Btools  and  cbaire  and  tablee,  and  abig  table  in  the  middle  that  waa 
oorered  with  gold  and  Nlver  ressels  and  dishes  and  plates,  and 
fmit  and  sweebneata  and  wine;  and  there  was  »  lot  of  little  veffiels 
bnming  beantifol  smella  oat  of  them.  Well,  I  was  that  stanned 
and  Bpee<ld«s8, 1  tamed  ronnd  for  the  door,  bat  it  was  closed,  and 
Mohan  was  gone.  I  cooldn't  see  oat  of  my  ejes  for  the  blaae  there 
was,  coming  bo  sudden  after  tiie  dark,  and  yoa  inajr  imsgine  how  I 
hopped  when  I  heard  my  name  in  a  Toioe  as  if  it  was  an  angel 
was  whispering,  but  quite  plain,  'Macarthy,'  says  she,  'lookups 
and  let  me  see  yoor  tkce.' 

"  The  lady  was  seated  on  a  sort  (J  a  sofa  they  call  it,  all  covered 
with  iligant  stu^  but  of  all  the  things  in  the  room  there  was 
nothing  could  compare  with  what  I  laid  my  eyes  on.  There  was 
flowers  on  her  head  just  resting  on  her  hair,  that  was  flowing  all 
ronnd  her — oh,  niulhann  1  mnlliann  1  Sach  hair  I  never  seen 
afore  or  since,  nor  anything  that  ever  grew  on  a  head — only  a 
picture  once  I  saw  Father  Tom  had  of  a  lady  reading  with  a  akoll 
alongside  of  her,  and  she  with  mighty  little  (Jothes  cmi  her — no 
fl^x  nor  siik  that  ever  was  spaa  could  match  it ;  but  whcai  yoa 
saw  the  eyes  she  bad,  oh,  Mr.  Terence  1  if  yon  seen  her  onoe  you'd 
do  her  bidding  you  woold,  if  yon  knew  year  life,  ay,  or  yoor  soul, 
was  lost  the  next  minit.  Don't  shake  so,  yoor  honour.  I'm  telling 
yoa  the  truth.  She  was  smoking  an  iligant  little  pipe^  and  I 
think  her  ladyship  had  taken  srane  of  the  wine  that  was  on  tbe 
table,  for  her  cheeks  was  a  little  rosy,  which  made  her  look  all  the 
lovelier,  and  when  the  smoke  she  pufied  out  cleared  away  and  I 
found  myself  standing  with  sLy  mouth  wide  open,  the  aweeteat 
smile  ever  you  seen  came  over  her  face.  She  was  as  bright  as  the 
sky  in  Heaven,  with  diamonds  and  all  sorts  of  jewels,  and  there 
was  a  loose  gound  on  her,  and  die  wore  breeches  made  of  ulver 
8tu£^  as  the  natives  do,  but  the  lady  was  not  a  nigger,  yoa  may  be 
sore  of  that.  She  was  a  little  stcmt  I  thought^  for  her  neck  and 
arms  was  round  and  whiter  than,  anjrthing  I  ever  saw, 

"  '  How  old  are  you,'  says  she,  '  Macarthy ! ' 

" '  Going  on  twenty-one,  your  Soyal  Highness,'  says  I. 

"  'I'm  not  a  Iloyal  Highness,  Maoarthy,'  says  she,  with  another 
smile.     '  Come  over  here,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

"  '  Yes,  your  Majesty,'  says  I,  this  time.  I  crept  over  a  pace  or 
two  with  a  thremble  in  my  kneee. 

"  '  Nor  Majesty  either,'  says  she  ;  '  it's  not  convanient  to  give 
me  such  names.  You  must  not  speak  of  me  to  any  one  till  I  gin 
you  leave.     Come  nearer  still,  and  sit  down  there' — she  pointed 
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to  ft  silver  itool  not  &r  off  from  ber,  and  aa  I  was  dtting  down 
Mmething  purred  nader  the  Bofa,  and  I  saw  a  pair  of  big  ejee  fixed 
on  me.  *  Don't  be  afeard,'  says  her  ladjefaip,  '  it  won't  hart  yoa  ;' 
and  she  sajs  something,  and  oat  elipt  from  under  the  sofa  a  pan- 
ther, w^^g  its  tail  and  catching  up  the  carpet  in  its  clavs,  and 
porriitg  like  fifty  tom  cats  all  at  onst — and  it  leapt  up  on  the  bo& 
and  lay  down  at  ber- feet,  and  pnt  its  great  lump  of  a  head,  with 
vhiskers  a  foot  long,  on  ber  lap,  and  kept  its  eyes  fixed  on  me  all 
the  tiine.     '  Do  yon  spake  Hindostanee  I '  says  she. 

" '  No,  your  ladyship,'  says  I,  *  only  jiat  enough  to  az  for  a  bite 
and  a  sup.' 

"  She  clapped  her  hands,  and  in  walks  firom  under  a  curtain 
as  elegant-looking  young  gentleman  in  a  turban  and  white  dress, 
vith  a  dagger  all  over  diamonds  stack  in  the  shawl  round  his  waist. 
" '  Azimoolah,'  says  her  ladyship,  and  then  talked  low  and  quick 
to  him  in  their  lingo.  He  looked  at  me  pretty  sharp  now  and 
then,  and  listened  to  ber,  and  they  laughed  together,  I  all  the  time 
wondering  who  she  could  be,  and  knowing  its  being  against  their 
rehgion  to  let  a  lady  be  seen  with  her  lace  uncovered,  I  pnt  it 
down  she  was  some  great  English  lady  that  was  a  little  quare  in 
her  bead,  and  that  liked  native  habits,  as  some  do.  This  Azimoolah 
was  a  handsome  chap  for  a  nigger — a  copper-colonred  lad,  slim  and 
straight,  not  very  tall,  bat  mighty  supple  as  he  moved,  and  he  had 
a  sharp  took  about  him,  and  for  all  his  fine  clothes  hadn't  the  air 
of  a  r^  gentleman  ;  for  they're  some  of  them  among  the  niters 
as  I've  seen,  and  no  fiaer-mannered  men,  though  tbey  spit  about 
and  has  other  nasty  tricks.  In  comes  an  onld  servant  presently, 
and  brings  me  wine,  and  her  ladyship  makes  me  take  it,  though  I 
swore  to  myself  as  I  was  coming  along  I'd  stick  to  water  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  She  sends  Azimoolah  away ;  and  there,  Mr,  Terence, 
in  a  few  minutes  was  this  beautiful  lady  and  myself  sitting  quite 
dose  together,  so  that  I  could  feel  her  breath  on  my  cheek,  and 
presently  she  begina  to  talk  of  Longh-na-Garra  and  of  the  Des- 
monds a£  Kilmoyle,  and  she  told  me  about  the  wrongs  they  done 
her — how  she  was  a  queen  in  Ingy,  and  was  a  lady  in  Ireland,  and 
how  the  Desmonds  had  done  her  out  of  it  all  and  drove  her  into 
hiding,  but  now  she  was  going  to  be  revenged  and  serve  them  all 
out.  And  then  she  goes  on  and  says  how  she's  persecuted  here, 
and  how  she's  enemies  all  about  her,  and  wants  a  friend — ^brave, 
detenained,  and  who  would  die  at  her  bidding  if  need  be — and 
sajre  she,  patting  her  band  on  my  shoulder,  and  looking— oh,  mer- 
cifiil  Father ! — right  with  her  two  eyes  into  mine, 
"  '  Will  yon,'  says  she,  '  be  that  friend  to  me  1' 
"Ah,  sir,  how  do  I  know  what  answer  I  made )  I  only  remem- 
2bS 
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ber  that  she  held  to  1117  lips  the  Crom  of  Chi'Iat,  and  that  I  said 
after  ber,  word  for  word,  an  oath  that  damned  my  poor  soul !  Oh, 
there  was  a  cruel  eniile  on  her  fair  fi»ee  when  I  had  done,  and  alie 
held  me  out  her  hand  and  let  me — no,  bat  told  me  to  kiss  her 
fingers ;  and  rising,  she  went  oat  of  the  room,  with  her  baste  of  a 
panther  pumDg  by  her  side,  and  the  curtain  was  raised  up  for  ber 
to  pasB.  She  turned  and  nodded  to  me  twice  or  three  times,  and 
held  her  finger  up,  and  went  out  from  my  sight,  poor  lost  creatnre 
that  I  waa  !  Mobun  came  to  tell  me  I  was  to  remain  in  the 
palace,  as  it  was  called,  and  that  I'd  be  well  fed  and  paid,  and 
after  a  time  I'd  be  wanted  to  go  back  to  Ireland  to  help  the  lady, 
who  was,  he  aaid,  once  Banee  or  qneen  of  some  State,  but  I  was 
to  keep  that  qniet.  I  didn't  see  ber  for  days  again,  and  I  waaa't 
let  go  out  of  the  place  ;  but  I  didn't  wish  to  be  pounced  on  for  a 
desetther,  and  anyway  was  on  the  watch  for  a  sight  of  the  Queen 
agaio.  At  laat,  one  day  I  was  sent  for  by  Azimoolah,  who  said  I 
mnst  darken  my  face  and  go  in  a  litter  to  the  town,  as  the  lady — 
Mem-Sahib— wanted  me.  I  put  on  the  most  elegant  suit  of 
olotbes  ever  you.  seen,  and  a  nigger  made  me  as  black  as  himself; 
and  with  chuprassees  with  drawn  awords  by  my  side  and  scarlet 
liveries,  there  I  went  as  proud  as  a  peacock  towards  Cawiipor&  I 
began  to  think  the  Queen  must  be  in  love  with  me,  and  the  only 
thing  made  me  donfat  it  was  that  she  hadn't  sent  for  me  before. 
I  was  tuk  into  a  mean  sort  of  a  house  by  the  hack  way,  and 
was  shown  upstairs.  There  was  the  Queen,  as  I  called  her  to 
myself,  waiting  for  me,  and  when  I  went  in  she  beckons  me 
over  to  the  window  where  she  was — a  native  window,  with  a  mat 
before  it  that  you  could  see  through  without  being  seen.  It 
looked  out  on  the  parade-ground,  where  the  dhriils  used  to  be 
in  the  morning,  and  all  the  great  sights  took  place,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  was  my  old  bathry  drawn  up,  and  Captain  Thnnder, 
and  that  v^abone  Sergeant  Crick ;  and  there  was  a  British  cavaliy 
regiment,  and  a  native  regiment  of  horse  ;  and  there  was  a  foot 
regiment  of  British,  &nd  another  bathry.  A  great  review  it  was, 
in  honour  of  a  mighty  big  civilian,  as  we  call  them  in  India — Mr. 
Pesmond,  a  brother  to  Sir  Bicbard  of  Kilmoyle,  no  less — that  was 
coming  through  the  place.  There  was  a  crowd  of  natives  all  round 
the  lines. 

'"Now,  Macarthy,'  says  the  lady,  putting  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder  quite  familiar,  but  Etill  so  mighty  stately  and  command- 
ing, 'yon  see  the  general  out  there  with  his  staff]  Well,  he'll 
come  over  here  to  this  flagstaff  close  at  haud  by-and-by,  when 
they've  done  their  tomfoolery  up  and  down  the  lines,  as  if  the  faces 
and  backs  of  soldiers  wasn't  always  the  same,  and  as  if  they  ever 
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looked  at  them,  or  could  see  aa  they're  galloping,  if  they  did  look,' 
says  she,  '  And  there  are  two  men  that  yon  muat  mark  well,  so 
that  wherever  and  whenever  you  see  either  of  them  again  you  cap 
knov  him  as  well  as  you  know  mysel£' 

"  Xhey  came  over,  sure  enougb.  There  was  the  general,  a  line 
o'lld  man,  with  a  red  face,  as  most  generals  have  in  Ingy,  and  the 
etaff  officers,  and  on  the  right  of  the  general  there  was  a  tall, 
jjood-lookinp  man  in  a  tight  blue  frock-coat  and  white  trousera, 
with  a  low  hat  and  a  wliite  puggree  ronnd  it,  on  a  fine  horse. 
He  had  a  great  air  with  him,  and  alt  were  paying  attention  to 
him,  but  he  spoke  only  to  the  general.  As  he  turned  to  talk  I 
conld  see  his  face  quite  tuity,  and  so  oould  the  Queen  ;  and  if  she 
had  been  a  Queen  Z  would  not  give  much  far  the  tall  gentleman's 
life,  judging  by  the  way  she  looked  at  him. 

" '  Now,'  Bays  she,  pinching  her  fingera  into  my  shoulder  without 
her  knowing  it,  '  that's  one  of  them — that  is  Mr,  Denis  Desmond, 
Commissiorier  of  Aurlpore  ;  never  forget  him  as  long  as  you  live. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  so ;  once  I  could  have ' 

"She  stopped,  and  looked  at  him  ;  and  I  coalda't  help  thinking 
ber  ladyship  could  be  a  very  bad  enemy  if  she  was  put  to  it. 

"  The  march  past  was  beginning.     There  was  first  the  Lancers, 
and  then  came  the  natives  in  ponder-blue  and  silver — mighty  fine 
to  look  at. 
"  'Look  well  now  at  the  man  in  front  of  that  redgment.' 
"The  colonel  was  a  tall,  sickly-looking  man,  and  wore  a  big 
black  beard  and  moustache  ;  he  saluted  with  his  sword  as  be  came 
opposite  the  general,  and  Mr.  Desmond  gave  him  a  kind  of  a  nod  as 
lie  passed,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  know  you,  my  man. 
" '  You  see  bim  ]     Do  yon  know  what  redgment  that  is  t ' 
'"I  do  not,  my  lady.     It  must  have  just  come  in.' 
"'It  is  IFraser's  Horse,'  says  she,  'and  that's  Colonel  Fraser 
that  you  are  looking  at.     He  is  the  other  I  want  you  to  mark.' 

"She  said  no  more,  but  sat  and  looked  till  the  review  was 
over.  Then  the  governor  and  the  general  aod  the  staff,  and  all 
the  civilians  and  the  ladies  In  their  habits,  and  a  great  lot  of 
officers,  came  past  our  window  with  the  escort.  There  was  a  fat, 
pockmarked  native  prince  in  a  carriage  sated  below  us,  that  all  the 
niggers  were  mighty  civil  to,  and  he  had  emeralds  and  diamonds 
eooogli  on  bim  to  ransom  a  king,  though  he  was  a  mean-looking 
fellow  too.  There  was  Azimoolah  standing  by  his  carriage -door, 
and  a  crowd  in  scarlet  liveries  and  gold,  with  swords,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

"  When  the  general  and  governor  were  just  going  past,  the 
lady  says  to  me,  '  Do  you  aee  them  t     Point  me  out  Colonel  Fraser." 
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"  '  There  he  is — neit  behind  Mr.  Desmond,  off  ride,' 

" '  Whisht !  *  says  she,  and  listeaed. 

"There  was  the  native,  with  his  hands  clasped  together,  BsyiBg 
something  to  Mr,  Desmond,  who  reined  np  bis  borae  and  was 
bearkeniDg  to  him  quite  haughty  and  contemptuous  like.  And 
irhen  he  answered,  I  saw  the  fat  chap's  face  grow  jallow.  Mr. 
Desmond  didn't  say  much,  bnt  whatever  it  was,  it  made  all  the 
niggers  chatter ;  and  then  he  gave  his  horse  a  touch  of  the  spnr, 
and  cantered  away  with  the  general,  and  the  officers  and  l^iies 
laughing  like  aDytbing,  except  Colonel  Fraser,  who  said  some- 
thing to  the  prince,  and  followed  after, 

"To  see  the  look  the  black  fellow  gare  np  to  the  window,  and 
Azimoolah,  too  1 

'"Now  yon  may  go,' says  the  lady.  'Take  care  yon're  not 
seen,  I  shall  need  you  soon,  and  then  will  come  your  serrioe 
and  yonr  reward.'  And  the  service  came,  sure  enough.  And  I 
must  shorten  my  story  now  Tve  told  you  how  it  was  brought  on 
to  me.  This  Colonel  Fraser  that  I  saw  was  going  to  Ireland  with 
his  daughter,  and  I  was  to  go  aboard  the  same  ship  with  bim,  and 
never  lose  sight  of  him.  She  feared  this  man,  colonel  as  he  was 
and  fine  gentleman,  would  do  some  miscbbf  to  her  son  by  the 
first  marriage— Mr.  Terence  Brady,  and  that  is  your  honour's  self 
Tm  spaking  to,  no  less — for  reasons  he  had,  as  well  as  to  spite 
her,  for  there  was  a  hate  between  them  that  there's  not  the  like 
of  out  of  hell.  '  Only  for  that  girl,'  the  lady  s^d,  *  he  should  never 
leave  Ingy  alive.'  And  I  believe  her.  So,  as  I  knew  you  well — 
and  many's  the  question  she  axed  about  you,  and  seemed  to  take 
on  that  you  never  wrote  to  her — I  was  to  watch,  above  all  tbingB, 
over  everything  that  passed,  if  he  went  near  your  honour,  and  to 
look  after  you.  '  Mind  your  oath,'  aays  she  ;  '  and  if  a  hair  of 
his  head  is  hurt,  your  life  is  the  forfeit.'  I  had  plenty  of  money ; 
clothes  and  all  were  found  for  me ;  and  I  left  Calcutta  in  the 
ship  with  the  colonel  and  his  daughter.  He  had  with  him  a 
rascal  that  had  been  turned  out  of  the  -service  as  a  bad  character, 
and  a  set  of  low  natives.  I  kept  as  close  to  myself  as  I  could ; 
but  I  managed  to  give  the  young  lady  a  little  parcel  her  lady- 
ship sent,  and  glad  she  was  to  open  it,  the  poor  thing,  and  hide  it 
inside  her  bosom.  She  was  very  fond  of  the  colonel,  I  think ; 
but  be  was  a  terrible  man  for  the  cards  ;  and  there  was  a  lot  of 
them  did  nothing  bnt  play  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  when 
he  lost,  which  was  often  enough,  his  temper  was  beyond  bounds. 
There  was,  as  I  said,  a  gang  of  black  blackguards  he  waa  bringing 
over,  who  were  almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  as  we'd  call  it,  for 
want  of  their  wages,  which  they  were  promised  as  soon  aa  he 
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embarked,  and  more  than  once  he  went  ia  and  knocked  down 
their  head  man — as  ugly  a  chap  as  ever  I  seen,  he  was — one  of 
their  pnlwavofi,  or  wteBtlers ;  a  square,  active  chap.  He  conid 
have  broken  the  colonel's  back  ia  a  minute,  and  had  a  way  of 
hittbg  a  man  with  an  iron  that  had  a  knob  on  it  like  the  end  of 
a  poker,  which  ha  always  carried,  that  no  guard  conld  meet,  and 
that  sent  him  down  like  an  ox.  But  the  pulwawn  daren't  touch 
the  colonel  on  board.  If  you  couLd  eee  him  though,  when  he  was 
watching  the  colonel,  yoa  would  guess  what  he  felt.  I  made  great 
fiienda  with  the  natives,  for  I  would  spend  my  money  on  sweets 
and  butter,  and  the  likes  of  that  for  them  ;  but  they  were  in  the 
forecastle,  and  I  was  second-class,  and  Shorter  watched  me  like  a 
cat  watching  a  moose.  That  was  the  man  the  lady  suspected,  but 
the  colonel  and  he  never  spoke  a  word  while  they  were  on  bMurd  ; 
hat  I  could  see  Shorter  was  always  on  the  watch  when  the  young 
lady  was  on  deck,  and  never  let  his  eyes  off  her.  Well,  and  it  was 
a  ioDg  voyage,  but  we  came  to  London  at  last.  I  didn't  know 
London,  but  I  followed  the  colcrael  about  like  hia'  shadow,  and 
glad  I  was  when  he  started  for  Dublin,  and  took  up  at  Morrison's. 
For  a  week  or  more  he  kept  very  qniet ;  but  Shorter  was  always 
bitering  abont,  and  I  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 
There  was  a  public-house  I  used  to  go  to,  in  a  lane  nigh  hand,  and 
as  I  spent  my  money  freely,  I  was  a  favourite  with  the  customers ; 
and  at  last  I  got  in  with  a  'sheath,'  as  they  called  it,  of  the  Sword 
boys,  and  took  the  engagement  with  them.  One  Slattery,  a 
'pothecary'a  boy,  that  had  been,  he  said,  in  the  American  army, 
was  one  of  our  '  visitors.'  We  were  all  sworn  to  the  Republic, 
and  to  drive  the  English  Orangemen  out  of  Ireland.  They  osed  to 
talk  of  yon,  and  say  Maurice  Prendergast  would  gain  yon  over; 
and  others  said  he  wouldn't.  All  this  while  the  colonel  never 
vent  near  you,  but  Shorter  was  finding  out  what  you  did,  and 
where  yon  went  to.  One  night,  who  should  come  into  the '  Harp ' 
but  Shorter  himself  I  He  saw  me  at  once,  for  I  hadn't  the  beard 
on  that  I  wore  when  I  landed.  Somehow  he  and  Slattery  was 
friends,  and  he  was  introduced  to  the  Boys,  and  after  a  few  sittings 
he  took  the  oath  as  well.  He  and  I  got  very  thick,  and  I  toold 
him  I  had  bought  my  discharge,  and  that  I  was  aware  he  was  a 
deserter,  and  that  he  was  in  my  power.  The  colonel  was  getting 
in  a  bad  way.  He  counted  on  having  money  from  his  relations, 
and  he  oonldn't  get  a  penny,  and  the  heavier  he  played  the  more 
he  loet.  And,  worse  and  worse,  an  onld  Indian  contractor  that  was 
over  in  England  about  some  suit  before  the  courts,  heard  where 
Fraser  waa,  and  arrived  in  Dublin  to  ask  for  ^2,000  the  colonel 
owed  bim;  and  swore  he  would  prosecute  him  for  forgery.     It  waa 
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coming  near  the  time  of  tLe  rising  that  was  to  be,  and  I  conld 
BCaroelj  keep  myself  from  grinning  in  their  faces  when  I  hettrd 
tbem  talking  of  tiie  pikes  tliey  had,  and  their  pistols  and  vitriol 
bottles.  '  The  pike's  the  queen  of  weapons  I '  they  nsed  to  say, 
the  poor  creatures  !  "Why,  a  good  bathry  would  be  a.  match  for 
all  the  pikes  in  Ireland,  if  it  was  properly  handled  and  supported, 
and  that  /  knew  well  enough  at  all  events.  Shorter  took  me 
into  his  confidence  complate,  and  I  promised  to  help  him  and  the 
pnlwawn ;  but  I  never  could  get  hold  of  a  scrap  of  writang  or 
any  evidence  agin  him.  He  waa  an  awful  villain,  sir.  He  let  oat 
that  the  colonel  wished  yon  put  oat  of  the  way,  and  that  he  was 
willing  to  do  the  job.  '  But  then,'  saya  he,  '  it's  not  hia  money  I'll 
want-^it's  that  nate  little  daughter  I'll  have  as  well,  and  I'd 
like  to  see  him  refuse  me  when  I've  done  hia  w«rk.'  This  was 
the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  know  j  and  I  believe,  clever  as  Shorter 
was,  I  done  bim  from  the  outset.  We  bought  a  fast,  light-pulling 
second-hand  gig,  and  kept  it  in  an  old  shed  at  a  place  called 
Bingsend.  and  at  night  we  would  dodge  about  the  river  or  run 
over  to  Clontarf  opposite,  when  there  was  a  meetiog  of  aome  of 
the  Sword  boya  at  Mr.  Frendergaat'a,  or  elsewhere,  and  wait  for 
orders.  One  morning.  Shorter  calls  on  my  lodgings  and  says, 
'  Come  along,  we'll  be  wanted  to-night,  maybe,'  And  off  we  goes 
to  the  College,  and  we  walks  in  as  if  we  were  strangers,  which  we 
were  indeed,  and  saunters  about ;  and  by-and-by  in  walks  the 
colonel  to  the  square,  and  goes  up  u  stair.  We  roved  up  and  down 
looking  about  us  by  the  way  till  he  came  down,  and  then  Shorter 
walks  past  the  doorway  with  me,  and  says  : — 

" '  You  see  that  name,  T.  Brady  t  He  has  paid  the  vi^t,  and 
I'll  hear  what's  to  be  done  when  I  go  back,  by-and-by,  but 
you  must  see  the  mau  in  order  that  there  will  be  no  miatake.'  I 
never  let  on  I  knew  your  honour  at  all  to  him.  We  waited  till 
you  came  down,  and  crossed  the  court,  and  then  Shorter  pointed 
you  out  to  me.  That  night  we  met  at  the  Harp,  and  Shorter 
said  that  Buatum,  the  ould  Indian  Contractor,  was  going  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Sword  boys,  at  Mr.  Frendergaat's.  They  thought 
it  was  an  Indian  printw,  no  less,  in  Dublin,  and  one  of  ilr. 
Maurice's  friends  thought  it  would  be  a  great  stroke  to  enlist 
him,  the  poor  little  baste.  '  And  we  must  finish  hiio,'  says 
Shorter.  '  I've  told  Ali  to  be  at  the  boat-house.'  And  then  be 
explained  that  we  were  to  knock  him  on  the  head  if  we  had  a 
chance,  carry  him  on  board,  and  drop  him  over,  with  a  stone  or 
shot  to  his  neck,  in  deep  water.  '  It  will  be  a  hundred  pounds  a 
piece,  that  it  will.'  It  was  a  bard  night — thunder  and  lightniug 
as  we  pulled  over.     We  beached  the  boat,  and  put  over  a  grapnel 
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for  fear  of  accidents,  aod  took  up  oar  poet  near  Mr.  Maurice's 
house.  It  van  a  long  watcb,  and  w«  bad  to  move  away  at  times, 
for  a  policeman  came  by  more  than,  once,  and  tbere  were  some  cars 
waiting  for  the  people  inside.  At  last,  sure  eaougb,  oat  cornea 
Bnstum,  not  able  to  stand.  But  be  was  safe  from  us  for  all  tbat. 
There  was  a  covered  car  at  the  door,  and  a  conple  of  young  fellows 
put  him  in  and  got  alongside  of  him,  and  off  they  drove,  leaving 
ns  staring  at  each  other.  I  thought  we  were  goicg  back  to  the 
boat,  but  says  Shorter,  with  an  oath,  '  No  !  as  we're  out  oa 
husinesFi,  let  us  try  our  luck.  If  any  one  comes  by  that  isn't  a 
Sword  boy  let  us  see  what  he's  got  ahoat  him.  No  flinching,  my 
Uda.'  The  pulwawn  alone  said,  '  I  don't  want  to  rob.'  Well, 
presently  you  came  ont  and  stood  at  the  door,  and  I  saw  you  quite 
plain,  but  Shorter  had  been  drinking  and  couldn't  make  you  out. 
You  came  right  over  towards  us,  and  Shorter  gave  you  the  word. 
I  hoped  you  would  maybe  give  the  right  answer  ;  anyway,  in  case 
it  came  to  the  worst,  I  was  determined  to  shoot  Shorter  or  the 
pulwawn,  whoever  was  first  upon  you,  and  I  kept  my  finger  ready 
and  watched  them,  bat  yon  fairly  gave  us  the  slip,  and  were  off 
like  a  deer.  '  It's  that  Brady  ! '  exclaimed  Shorter,  '  the  best  luck 
of  all  !  He's  worth  five  hundred  pounds  to  ua.'  We  gave  chase. 
I  was  always  a  pretty  good  runner,  but  I  could  not  go  so  fast  oa 
the  pulwawn,  nor  could  he  cover  the  ground  in  the  style  yo.u  did. 
Oh,  it  waa  well  you  had  sinew  and  muscle  in  your  long  legs  that 
night !  Shorter,  drunk  and  stout,  soon  gave  in.  I  could  see  the 
pulwawn  gaining  on  you.  Ag^n  you  pat  on  steam,  and  shot 
uhead,  and  I  strained  my  best  to  get  near  enough  to  save  your  life. 
Once  or  twice  I  was  near  trying  a  shot  on  chance  at  Ali,  but  feared 
I  might  miss  him  and  hit  you.  I  was  failing  fast  as  we  reached 
the  bridge,  and  when  I  gained  the  top  you  were  both  far  in  front 
of  me.  I  kept  on  as  well  as  I  could.  I  could  scarce  see,  but  I 
heard  the  tramp  of  feet,  the  sound  of  a  car,  and  then  a  polioe 
rattle,  then  alt  was  silent.  I  halted  and  listened.  There  was  the 
noise  of  a  man  ranniug  towards  me  in  a  minnit^  that  made  me 
jump.     It    was  AJi.     'To   the  boat!'   aays  he.      'There's    two 

"  He  pointed  back  with  his  finger,  struck  two  blows  in  the  air 
with  his  iron,  which  whistled  like  a  sword  blade. 

" '  Mr.  Brady  !  You  villain,'  saya  I,  '  if  you've  touched  him ' 

"No.  Not  touch  him — police  wallah,' says  Ali.  'Don't  you 
hear  1     They've  found  them.     Bun  ! ' 

"We  gained  the  boat,  picking  up  Shorter  on  the  way,  who  was 
furious  with  brandy.  There  was  a  bottle  of  spirits  ia  the  boat, 
and,  as  we  poshed  off,  we  passed  it  round,  but  the  pulwawn  would 
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not  drink  ;  it  was  well  he  did  not,  for  we  never  oonld  have  Teamed 
the  aked  only  for  him.  We  all  three  slept  in  the  boat  till  momiDg. 
You  know  what  news  we  beard  when  we  woke.  Well,  air,  it  was 
oonsideied  we  ought  to  keep  quiet,  and  it  was  not  till  I  returned 
to  India  I  heard  from  Ali  how  he  had  taken  bis  revenge.  '  It  was 
a  chance  I  could  not  lose.  As  the  young  Bahib  leaped  oa  the 
car,  the  Colonel,  who  beat  me  like  a  dog,  stood  just  within  reach 
of  my  arm.  I  felled  bim  ;  the  police  wallah,  who  was  following 
saw  it,  and  tried  to  stop  me,  bnt  I  felled  him  too.  My  arm 
was  weak,  or  they  would  never  have  epoken  agaio.'  That's  vrbat 
Ali  said." 

"  Did  Colonel  Fraser  employ  Shorter  to  mnrder  met  Do  yoo 
mean  to  say,  Maoarthy,  that  Shorter  told  yoa  so  3  "  I  asked  slowly 
— with  a  stem  resolve.      I    awaited    his  reply.      "  Answer  me 

''  I  can't  say,  sir.  Shorter  was  to  watch  yon,  and  tbat  night, 
though  I  doubt  if  he  knew  you  were  tJiere  at  first,  he  did  not 
care  what  he  did. 

"  And  where  is  Colonel  Fraaer  now ) " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  and  that's  the  tnith.  The  polwKwn  got 
over  to  Liverpool,  where  he  ehipped  for  India.  I  met  him  in 
Cawnpore  afterwarde.  Shorter  got  a  situation,  by  a  character 
the  colonel  gave  him,  in  a  house  in  Scotland,  where  the  plate-chest 
grew  so  light  he  could  carry  it  away  with  him.  The  Ijady  was 
very  bitter  on  me  when  she  heard  1  had  not  gone  afW  the 
colonel.  She  cut  off  the  money  very  sudden,  and  I  was  put  to 
hard  coursea  for  livia*.  But  I  got  an  order  from  her  to  go  back 
to  Ingy  and  money  for  my  passage,  and  this  time  it  was  Lncknow 
she  was  in.  Karrow  escapes  I  had  of  being  tuk  up,  and  glad 
I  was,  after  I  had  been  hidin'  a  few  months,  when  I  got  the 
word  from  the  Lady  to  be  off  to  Ireland  once  more.  I  was  to 
go  to  ELilmoyle,  and  to  report  all  the  goings  on  in  the  Castle, 
and  to  observe  Miss  Fraser,  who  my  Lady  was  mighty  fond  o^ 
and  then  I  was  to  have  a  pension.  Sir  Denis  bad  tuk  her  out 
of  regai-d  for  old  times,  and  the  I^dy  was  oveijoyed  because  she 
was  away  from  her  father.  But  he  was  wanting  to  get  her 
back,  and  the  only  thing  prereoted  him  was  the  Lady  swore 
she'd  have  him  hajided  np  to  the  Government  out  of  the  place 
he  was  hidia'  in.  Well,  yonr  honour,  I  tuk  to  the  drink  again 
when  I  come  back,  and  got  in  with  the  Sword  boys  of  Elilmoyle, 
or  them  that  was  the  same. — And  indeed  there  was  plenty  of 
them,  for  the  place  was  the  miserablest  in  Ireland,  and  Sir 
Denis,  with  hia  new-fangled  ways,  didn't  mend  matteiB.     There 

«s  hopes  of  a  great  war  agen  England,     Mr.  Maurice,  who  had 
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been  wandering  in  Amerikej  and  in  the  Ajete,  came  back  ;  but 
even  hia  sister  there,  the  darlin',  didn't  know  it  then.  You  may 
judge  of  the  aurprise  I  had  one  night,  as  we  were  at  a  Coaninl- 
Chamber  of  State  in  the  back  parlour  of  Driscoll's  ehebeen,  when 
in  walked  Colonel  Fraser  and  Shorter  I  They  had  the  forms  all 
regular  and  proper,  and  the  Colonel  tnk  the  ohair,  and  all  went 
on  very  pleasant  as  they  were  planning  the  best  way  of  attacking 
the  Castle,  no  less,  till  Mr.  Maurice  arrived. 

"  '  Money  is  the  sinews  of  war,'  says  t"be  Colonel ;  'and  that 
tyrant  has  untold  gold  in  his  coffers ;  he  has  arras  too,  and  if  we 
strike  a  blow  under  the  very  nose  of  the  army  that's  jnst  arrived 
it  will  be  a  great  eSeot  and  strengthen  the  cause.' 

"  Mr.  Maurice  was  clean  agen  it ;  he  said  attacks  on  houses  was 
no  good,  and  the  Uke.  Mr.  Maurice  only  cared  for  the  ladies,  I 
believe,  or  for  one  of  tkem,  at  all  events  I  stood  by  him  through 
thick  and  thin.  But  the  Colooel,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
General  Charles,  carried  the  meeting  clear  agen  him  ;  and  the 
committee  arranged  it  all  for  next  night.  When  he  found  you 
were  to  be  in  the  Castle  that  night,  Mr.  Maarice  sent  you  warning, 
at  all  risks  ;  I  was  hound  hy  my  duty  to  the  Lady  to  help  you,  bat 
yon  were  near  spoiling  all  onr  plans,  your  honour,  1^  not  coming  to 
ns.  You  know  the  rest,  sir,  and  the  fire,  and  how  it  all  ended. 
Glory  be  to  God  for  it  I     Amin  1 " 

"  Where  was  General  Charles  that  night  t " 

"  He  was  with  the  boys  indeed,  and  it  was  he  led  them  on.  His 
heart  and  Shorter's  was  set  on  getting  hia  danghter  into  h»  hands, 
and  on  having  Sir  Denis's  money  ;  he  had  horses  ready  to  carry 
her  o^  depending  on  her  not  wishing  to  say  a  word  to  get  him 
into  trouble.  But  as  sure  as  you  ore  sitting  there,  sir,  if  he's 
alive  this  minute,  the  Lady  has  beat  him." 

"  The  Lady  1 — where  was  she  when  the  attack  took  place ) " 

"  Oh,  in  Ireland,  no  less,  and  not  &t  off  ayther  1  You  may  open 
your  eye%  ^,  as  I  did  mine,  but  what  will  yon  say  when  I  tell 
yon  she  came  to  Kilmoyle  1  She  came  over  hot  foot  after  the 
General;  he  never  suspected  it,  but  there  she  was  living  in  the 
ould  man's  cottage  at  Coolbaun  1  And  at  night  she  would  walk 
about  like  a  sperret,  and  make  me  take  her  to  the  Castle  grounds, 
and  look  out  for  Miss  Fraser,  or  Miss  Mary,  or  Sir  Denis  at  the 
windows.  She  seen  you  the  day  the  redgment  marched  in,  and 
says  she,  quite  to  herself  '  What  a  fine  fellow  he  is  i'  says  she, 
'very  like  his  father.'  And  she  seen  Sir  Denis  and  the  young 
ladies  in  the  carriage,  and  oalled  Miss  Mary  a  '  doll-faced  beauty ' 
— Lord  forgive  her  i — and  got  in  a  rage  when  Captain  Gersild 
began  talking,  and  Miss  Mab  hnng  down  her  head     .And  oh,  if 
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slie  wasn't  in  a  rage  when  they  told  her  of  the  attack,  and  how 
Ililira  Meih  waa  gone,  and  that  you  had  a  bloir  on  yonr  head. 
When  tihe  heard  you  were  well  econgh  to  go  about  agin  the  Lady 
went  off  with  heraelf  in  a  great  hurry,  for  she  had  bad  acconnts 
{rota  India.  She  gave  me  money  enough,  God  knows ;  bnt  I  was 
as  I  am  and  always  will  be,  and  I  bad  to  take  to  the  old  trade ; 
and  here  I  am  now,  where  I'm  like  to  be  not  very  long. 
You  shonld  have  got  that  letter  sooner — sooner,  sir.  Indeed  yon 
should." 


CHAPTEE      XLVI. 

THE  SECRET  UARRUOE. 

INEKD  not  dwell  oa  the  feeliugB  "which  the  story  of  the  soldier 
Macarthy  excited.  There  were  many  things  explained  by  it 
which  had  been  previously  matters  of  doubt.  But  that  my  mother 
should  have  been  at  Kilmoyle — that  Fraaer  should  have  become  a 
burglar  and  a  thief,  a  rebel  and  a  murderer,  passed  belief !  They 
were  bitter  enemies,  but  that  he  should  de^re  to  take  my  life  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  inflict  a  wound  on  her,  supposing  she 
loved  or  cared  for  me,  was  incredible.  And  if  Macarthy  told  the 
truth,  she  suspected  Fraser  of  a  design  upon  me  which  would  most 
probably,  if  carried  out,  bring  upon  him  an  ignominious  end,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  the  interests  he  might  have  in 
view  and  the  nse  he  might  make  of  me  in  causing  her  annoyance. 
Macarthy  was  quite  sure  she  had  never  seen  Fraser  at  KOmoyle, 
and  that  she  did  not  know  of  his  presence  till  after  the  attack  had 
taken  place  and  Mabel  had  been  carried  oS.  All  he  told  me  went 
to  show  the  unhappy  woman  possessed  some  trace  of  natnral 
affection.  Was  I  not  now  loth  to  recognize  it  in  one  whose  heart 
was  the  abode  of  such  evil  pasaians !  She  hated  the  wretch  who 
]iad  been  the  partner  of  her  crimes.  She  hated  Sir  Denis  with  an 
intensity  quite  devilish  ;  in  that  Fraser  and  she  were  agreed.  And 
yet  they  both  place  themselves  within  reach  of  a  man  who  had 
every  advantage  on  his  side,  and  e:>po3e  themselves  to  almost 
certain  detection  1  True,  they  had  escaped.  Snt  what  were  the 
chances  against  them  when  they  came  to  a  strange  ooantry — they, 
marked  in  mannera  and  speech,  ignorant  of  all  aronnd  them — and 
ti-nsted  perforce  their  secret  to  many  accomplices  whose  position 
laid  them  open  to  temptation)     It  could  not  be  that  Maniica 
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Preodergast  exerted  liis  ioflacDce  to  cause  the  eecret  to  be  pre- 
served, for  lie  it  was  who  waroed  me  against  the  plot  to  rob  and 
murder  the  inmates  of  the  Castle,  which  do  doubt  was  Fraser'a 
conception  )  Maurice  must  be  lost  indeed  if  he  became  privy  to 
each  atrocious  crimes ;  as  yet  it  was  plun  he  had  done  nothing  to 
ud  in  bringing  the  criminals  to  justice,  when  a  few  lines  of  an 
anonymous  letter  would  have  cansed  their  apprehension.  What 
my  miserable  mother's  motives  in  coming  to  Eilmoyle  were  it  was 
not  possible  to  fathom.  Brooding  over  the  matter,  I  felt  just  a. 
ray  of  hope  that  something  of  the  human  being,  of  the  woman, 
was  yet  left  in  her  breaet,  that  ber  son's  voice  and  entreaties  might 
soften  her  heart  and  induce  her  to  end  her  da}^  in  peace  and 
penitence.  I  did  not  care  to  inquire  into  the  oansea  of  Macarthy's 
eotreatiea  for  forgiveness.  He  was  her  poor  ignorant  emissary, 
and  I  feared  to  come  on  a  confession  of  an  intended  villainy  which 
voold  destroy  wj  hopes  and  put  out  the  feeble  spark  which  was 
left  still  burning  in  token  of  my  once  ardent  love. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  my  airival  at  Scutari  I  was  ordered  back 
to  the  Crimea.  Among  the  letters  which  awaited  me  was  one 
from  Standish,  written  in  ignorance  of  my  absence  at  Scatari,  and 
asking  me  to  come  to  his  quarters  when  I  had  leisure.  It  was 
some  days  after  the  assault  of  September  8th  and  the  occupation  of 
the  soath  side.  Another  of  a  later  date  was  acQompanied  by  a 
note  from  a  surgeon,  my  Gallipoli  acquaintance,  Hugh  Callaghan, 
to  beg  of  me  to  come  qnickly. 

"  1  urged  Mr.  Standish  to  go  home  or  seek  change  of  ^r  when 
these  symptoms  first  appeared,  but  he  persisted  in  reuKuQing 
here,  and  I  cannot  conceal  my  apprehensions  that  if  he  does 
so,"  &c 

I  galloped  over  to  the  little  hut,  and  when  a  husky  voice  said, 
"Come  in,"  I  was  shocked  at  the  change;  Standish  was  ill  indeed. 
He  sat  at  his  little  desk  writing.  Kia  wasted  hand,  his  thin 
check,  the  heotio  flush  on  his  f<ice,  and  the  bright  glaze  of  his 
eye.  told  the  tale — he  was  in  great  danger  and  the  winter  was 
hilling  bim. 

I  implored  bim  to  return  home  at  once ;  at  least  to  leave  the 
camp  till  the  weather  became  milder. 

But  he  was  calmly  obstioate. 

"  It  cannot  be,  my  dear  friend,"  be  replied  to  my  renewed  en- 
treatiee.  "  This  is  my  post.  I  am  a  soldier  of  the  pen,  and  here 
I  am  on  guard — 

" '  Not  sednloui  by  tinlnre  to  indita 

Ware,  hitherto  the  only  argument  lOC^ijIc 

Heroio  deemed '  '^ 
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here  I  stick,  neTartheless ;  and  if  Death  comes  he  shall  find  me 
with  my  pen  and  my  note-boot  in  my  hand.  I  have  no  nrgent 
private  afiairs  to  attend  to  which  could  be  improved  by  my  going 
home  ;  and  the  little  woman  and  the  faaims  will  be  better  by  mj 
dying  than  bymy  living,  though  I  wouldn't  tell  her  bo.  Of  comae 
I  ahonld  like  to  see  her  again  and  to  look  on  th^r  innooent  &cea, 
but  if  I  am  to  go,  the  pleasnre  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  her 
pain.  As  old  Isaac  Walton  says,  '  every  misery  I  misa  is  a  new 
bleaaiug.'  We  have  both  been  b^iind  the  Bcenea,  TereDoe !  Ym 
have  seen  the  work  of  war,  and  I  have  learned  to  know  how- 
heroes  are  made,  and  can.  tell  how  far  the  feathers  and  hameBS  go. 
And  we  muat  both  do  onr  duty  like  any  warrior  of  diem  all,  uid 
face  the  conqueror  if  he  comes,  though  neither  honour  nor  prain 
avait  our  memories,  content  with — 

ntweighs 

And  in  that  faith,  and  in  the  better  ^th  which  concerns  itself 
not  with  mortal  praise  he  died. 

Whilst  diplomatists  and  congresses  were  protocolling  and  treaty- 
making  the  months  passed  with  leaden  wings  on  the  plateau,  and 
men  went  on  obstinately  dying.  Gerald  Desmond,  who  on  his 
return  &om  the  Bosphoms  had  been  sent  to  Eertoh,  received 
another  woaad  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Hassian  cavalry.  It  vas 
not  dangerous,  but  it  rendered  him  unfit  for  duty.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  Kertch,  and  lie  up  in  the  Sanitarium.  I  saw  him 
as  often  as  my  duties  in  hospital  would  permit — oftener  indeed  than 
he  seemed  inclined  to  receive  me.  His  wound  did  not  heal  kindly, 
but  he  refused  to  go  down  to  Scutari.  Once  when  I  reminded 
him  of  hie  approaching  marriage,  he  answered  with  something  of 
his  old  contemptuous  manner,  which  reddened  my  cheek  with 
anger,  What  busineas  was  it  of  mine  1 — ^What,  indeed  I  The  diplo- 
matists and  congresees  came  to  lui  understanding  at  last,  and 
whilst  they  were  dressing  their  articles,  we  were  amnmng  ourselvea 
with  blowing  up  the  Bussian  docks ;  the  French  were  pracUsiDg 
with  bombs  and  rockets  on  the  oppumte  side  of  the  harbour,  and 
the  enemy  were  preparing  for  what  never  took  place.  Another 
campaign.  As  the  war  was  over  our_army  was  in  capital  condition 
for  war.     But  Mouravieff  was  on  the  other  aide,  and 

"  Oh  dear,  and  oh  dear,  yonr  honour,"  demanded  my  feithfo! 
Malony,  "  an'  is  it  thme  what  they  tell  me,  that  the  peace  ha) 
broken  out  on  usi  " 

"Yes,  Malony.  It  is  quite  cerbun.  We  muat  evacuate  this  u 
soon  as  posdble." 
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"Is  it  lave  it,  yonr  hoDoarf"  iDquired  Mftlony,  with  an  incra- 
dnloiu  fiice — "  lave  l&M  place  we're  in  this  mioDit  V 

"  Ceit^nly.  We've  destirofed  the  south  mde,  and  we  must  sui- 
render  the  ground  ta  the  owners.'' 

"Eyah  !  An'  it's  myself  can't  nndsrgtand  what  the  divil  ever 
we  come  for  thin  1  That's  a  purtj  peace  to  come  and  rob  na  this 
■"»y." 

With  the  peace  came  also  the  near  approach  of  the  event  for 
which  I  had  been  "  case-hardening  "  my  heart  for  many  a  month. 
The  "  Peace  had  farokeo  oat "  upon  me  also.  My  regiment  was 
ihoiit  to  leave  for  Malta  en  rotUe  to  the  Cape,  but  I  could  not 
evade  the  crael  kindness  that  insisted  on  my  being  present  at  the 
eacti&ce. 

It  was  to  be  onr  last  week  in  Balaclava,  I  rose  early,  and  went 
about  jnj  duties  in  the  hospital.  The  sea  was  dotted  with  white- 
sailed  ships,  and  the  sky  was  streaked  with  the  smoke  of  the 
steamers,  bearing  away  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  the  frag- 
ments of  the  host  which  had  so  long  peopled  tie  plateau  and  the 
DOW  woodless  glades  around.  I  clambered  from  the  toiling  crowd 
oa  the  quay  to  my  little  hat,  perched  among  the  crags  crowned  by 
(be  <Ad  Gtenoese  forts,  which  frown  ou  the  waves  hundreds  of  feet 
below,  and  watch  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  fiord.  By  the  way 
there  is  a  patch  of  gronnd,  studded  with  wooden  crosses  and  a 
lew  atone  pUlars  and  tablets  fenced  in  by  a  wall  of  turf  from  the 
encroaching  vines,  I  entered  by  the  little  wicket.  A  woman 
dressed  in  deep  mourning  was  kneeling  before  a  marble  slab, 
clearing  away  the  weeds  from  the  fiowers  which  had  sprang  up 
luuriantly,  and  two  little  children  by  her  side,  silently  and  won- 
deringly  regarded  her,  as  the  tears  stole  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Don't  cry  so,  mamm-a  !  We  will  pluck  the  flowers  for  you  ; 
won't  we,  Btapley,  dear  1" 

And  the  little  maiden,  raising  her  eyes,  caught  ught  of  me  and 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  mammal  here's  the  dear  young  doctor  I  He 
will  soon  core  yon,  and  bring  back  papa  to  ns." 

Oa  the  slab  before  which  the  widow  knelt  was  inscribed  : 

"  Id  memory  of  Staples  Standiah,  of  tLa  Inner  Temple,  who  died 

in  the  Camp  liefore  SeWtopol  on  Isl  Jbdubt^,  1866,  aged  27  jearB. 

"  '  Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam?  " 

It  wu!  my  last  duty  to  poor  Standish  to  erect  that  humble  me- 

The  words  beneath  were  almost  the  last  he  spoke. 

1  led  the  widow  forth  and  her  little  ones. 

"  Your  husband  was  my  first  friend,  when  1  cast  myself  adrift 
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on  the  world,  dear  madam  ;  if  you  and  yoar  children  need  1117 
humble  help,  depend  on  me  as  long  aa  I  live.  The  good  lady 
nurse  will  be  leaving  to-morrow  ;  and  she  will  be  at  my  hut  in  a 
few  luiButes  to  make  arrangeraenta  for  your  TOyage  home.  There 
Bsd  weeks  havo  done  your  health  much  injury ;  remember  you 
have  his  children  to  look  after." 

And  when  I  waa  alone  I  prayed  for  the  fortitude  I  bo  tnnch 
needed  :  my  bitter  trial  was  to  come. 

I  dressed  myself  with  care  in  my  old  naiform,  tried  a  cheerfal 
Bmile  for  effect  before  my  triangular  piece  of  lookinji- glass,  which 
may  hare  reflected  an  uglier  countenance  in  the  Russian  villa 
whence  it  waa  taken — not  by  me — and  set  forth  on  my  way  back 
to  the  harbour.  It  was  a  wonderful  scene  to  look  down  upon  1 — 
the  decks  swarming  with  soldiers  and  sailors ;  the  strings  of  carta 
and  mules  and  horses  on  the  quays,  the  long  lines  of  horseiuea 
and  footmen  streaming  away  to  and  from  the  plateau,  and  taper- 
ing off  into  mere  specks  of  colour  on  the  hills;  on  the  ear  came 
the  bum  of  voices  and  a  confused  sound  of  rolling  shot  and  empty 
barrels,  and  trundling  barrows,  and  creaking  blocks,  the  sailors' 
"  heave  away  !  "  and  choruses  as  they  swung  on  board  the  cargoes, 
^ear  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  lay  the  Anaxandroum,  John 
Window,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Captain.  A  snow-white  canopy  covered  her 
quarter-deck,  and  dingier  canvases  protected  her  crew  from  the 
blistering  sun.  A  new  ensign  drooped  from  her  peak,  every  spar 
was  squared  to  a  line,  and  every  rope  drawn  strict,  "  like  mathe- 
matics," as  my  hospital  sergeant  would  say.  Her  white  streak 
has  been  repainted,  and  altogether  the  Arutxandrown  looked  like 
what  she  was,  a  smart  ship  with  a  smart  captain.  As  I  make 
'  my  way  down  the  zigzag  path,  startling  the  fat  little  quails  among 
the  vines,  a  gun  shakes  the  old  wall,  and  the  echoes  roll  thander- 
ing  away  along  the  difia,  awakening  familiar  sounds  which  have 
been  silent  for  weeks  past.  It  is  a  signal  to  a  small  steamer 
with  French  colours,  heading  directly  for  the  crowded  harbour, 
to  !ie-to  outside  till  the  senior  naval  ofBcer  shall  permit  her  to 
enter.  There  is  an  animated  conversation  in  flags  between  the 
Frenchman  out  at  sea,  which  seems  to  be  a  Government  despatch 
boat,  and  the  signalmen  at  the  tower,  in  which  I  take  not  the 
smallest  interest.  Very  much  astonished  indeed  should  I  have  been 
to  be  told  that  these  bits  of  coloured  hunting  going  up  and  down  had 
a  most  important  bearing  on  my  destiny  for  life.  But  so  it  was. 
-  I  got  into  the  boat  which  was  awaiting  me,  and  as  the  Maltese 
pulled  under  the  stern  of  the  Anaxandrown,  there  was  Jack 
Wiudow  in  full  dress  —  epaulettes,  white  waistcoat^  broad  ted 
ribbon,  and  all,  shaking  his  telescope  at  me  over  the  tafirail. 
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"  Mind,  don't  be  late,  jou  terrible  medicine-iuan  I  we're  all 
waiting  for  your  Major,  and  there  will  be  do  fuu  till  lie  comea 
Tliere  goes  Brady,  Sit  Denis,  for  bis  patient     We  must  clear 

And  Sir  Denis  popped  his  head  over  the  bulwark  and  w&ved  his 
liand  to  me  ! — there  was  just  a  flash  of  something  white  in  the 
stem  window,  like  a  handkerchief,  as  the  boat  whisked  in  between 
cables  and  hawsers,  stems  and  sterns,  and  pulled  for  the  opposite 
landing-place. 

Gerald  Desmond,  in  full  dress,  was  waiting  to  receive  me  at  the 
Sanittuium.  He  was  seated  on  the  bench  in  the  shade  in  such 
deep  thought  he  did  not  notice  me  till  my  shadow  fell  across  the 
groimd  at  hb  feet. 

"  Hallo  \"  he  said,  " is  that  you,  Terence  1    Wiiat  a  hurry  you 

"  We  shall  be  late,  Desmond.  It's  to  take  place  at  eleven 
o'clock,  you  know,  and  it's  now  past  ten  o'clock — a  quarter,  by 
Anatecmdrown  time.     Gome  along." 

"  I  feel  so  deuced  unwell,"  he  sighed  ;  "  I  wish  they  could  put 
it  o!L  But  no — what  must  be  done  must  be  done.  Give  me  your 
arm  then,  and  here  goes." 

His  I^  was  yet  a  little  painful,  and  he  leant  heavily  on  me,  as 
ve  made  our  way  to  the  quay.     He  sighed  again. 

"  Are  yon  in  paio  J " 

"  Eh  1 — oh  BO  !  At  least,  that  is — Tm  not  quite  myself — I  slept 
badly.  Don't  you  think  it  is  odd  " — he  stopped  to  speak — "  that 
Sir  Denis  is  in  such  an  interaal  hurry  1  It's  scarcely  delicate — 
wb;  couldn't  he  wait  till  I  got  back  to  England.  'Fon  my  soul  it's 
not  in  good  taste,  to  aay  the  least  of  it." 

"  Tou  ought  to  be  the  happiest  man  on  God's  earth,  Desmond. 
Sat  one  thing  I'm  quite  sure  ai,  a  word  feam  you  to  her  would 
very  soon  procure  you  a  reprieve." 

"  Who  taika  of  a  reprieve,  sir )  By  Heaven,  Mr.  Brady,  you 
mast  take  care  of  what  you  say.  I  thought  I  could  speak  to  you 
vmioat  having  my  words  twisted — you  think  I  ought  to  be  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world — oh  I  1  dare  say  you  do — I'm  very 
maoii  obliged  to  you  for  the  homage  you  pay  my  future  wife — 
very,  air !  But  keep  the  expression  of  it  to  yourself — I  beg  of 
yon." 

Qetald  Desmond  wau  shaking  with  pasdon,  and  his  &ce  was  by 
DO  means  that  of  a  joyous  bridegroom.  Although  I  was  stung  by 
his  sadden  attack,  I  mastered  my  feelings  (I  had  leamt  the  lesson 
b  a  hud  aohool)  and  was  c^ent,  whOst  he,  no  longer  leaning  on 
my  arm,  walked  with  the  aid  of  his  stick  down  towards  the  quay 
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where  ft  boat  from  the  Anascandrown  waa  lying-  "  IVe  r  d— — d 
great  nuDd,"  he  muttered,  "  to  put  tbe  whole  thing  off  for  n 
mouth — for  a  year  if  I  like — for  ever.  Whose  dog  am  I  that  I 
mnat  be  hunted  up  here  and  taken  alnioet  out  of  an  hospital  ward 
to  be  a  bridegroom,  and  to  marry  a  lady  who  doeau'C  care  two 

"  Oh,  Gerald  I — oh  !  for  Qod'e  sake,  Major  Desmond,  don't  say 
BO  ! — respect  yonraelf — reflect " 

"  I  know  what  I  isay — that  old  fellow  there  knows  well  he  can 
cat  me  off,  and  I  dare  not  refiiae.  Uy  cousin  is  an  angel,  it'  yoD 
will.  Bnt,  Terence,  I  swear  to  yon  she  is  too  much  of  an  angel 
for  my  taste — cold  as  that  rock — never  haa  a  word  of  love  fiw 
me  BBcftped  her  lips  I     If  I  were  well  even " 

"  Major  Desmond,"  1  said,  "  it  ia  only  twenty  minutes  to  eleven 
o'clock.  They  are  waving  to  na  from  the  boat.  If  yon  like,  I  will 
go  on  board  and  tell  them  that  yon  are  too  ill ;  Sir  Denis  aud 
Miss  Butler  will,  no  donbt,  oome  np  to  the  Sauitarinm  at  once  to 
see  you." 

He  made  no  remark,  but  hobbled  stiffly  on,  and  I,  fully  satisfied 
there  was  some  cause  at  work  to  set  him  thos  beside  himself,  in 
Bore  perplexity  of  mind,  and  in  great  grief  and  distress  for  her, 
walked  atong^de  him,  to  give  him  my  arm  in  case  he  atumbled. 
Something  whispered  to  me,  that  as  I  valned  her  peace,  I  onght  to 
tell  her,  if  not  Sir  Denis,  what  I  thought.  Bnt  I  suspected  ray  own 
motive  and  scouted  the  snggeetion.  And  bere  is  a  man  who,  in 
a  few  moments,  would  stand  by  the  side  of  Mary  Butler,  and  in 
the  eye  of  Heaven  vow  to  love  her  ! 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  mt"  said  the  cozawaJn  tonehing  his  hot, 
"  but  the  captain  says  yon  are  to  come  aboavd  at  ouo&  The 
Qeneral's  aboard  already,  and  the  ladiea  and  the  Chaplain.  Where- 
ever  is  that  darned  Frenchman  acoming  tot  Fend  off  there  1  bow  l' 

The  boat  passed  just  under  the  cutwater  of  the  email  Frenct 
Teasel  which  I  had  noticed  outside,  now  forging  ahead  towards  the 

At  the  gangway  stood  Captain  Jack,  Sir  Denis,  General  Groolt- 
encre,  Mr.  Bates,  Major  Tnmbull,  and  a  few  of  Gerald's  &ienda, 
in  a  great  knot  of  congratulation  and  expectancy.  We  passed 
between  the  folds  of  two  mlk  standordg,  which  were  stretched 
onrtain-wise  so  as  to  screen  the  quarter-deck,  which  was  covered  in 
at  top.  Lady  Crookencre,  Lady  Blossom,  and  the  admiral's  wife, 
were  prepared  for  any  amount  of  crying  and  sympathizing ;  tiic 
Bev.  (Egon  Eden,  stonteab  of  ecclesiastical  Adonises,  who  had  been 
praotiuiig  poses  before  the  extempore  altar,  was  quite  raady  to 
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"  How  pain  Major  Deemond  looks  ! — wh7,  you  haven't  made 
half  ft  job  of  him,"  whispered  Captain  Jaak.  "  But  if  he  were 
dying,  he  ought  to  be  mode  well  at  once  hj  such  a  wifa" 

Sir  Boldero  Crookencre,  a  withered,  courteous  warrior,  was 
■tnidb  by  th«  palLoT  of  his  ci-<levant  aide-de-camp,  and  looked 
reproachfully  at  me,  as  tboagh  I  were  to  blame  for  it.  Old 
Tamfanll,  whoae  eyebrows  and  monatache  had  become  quite  black, 
and  whose  ringlets  were  gloasy  as  the  raven's  wing  (and  of  the 
same  purplish  hue),  poked  Qerald  in  the  ribs,  and  swore  he  was 
the  saddtwt  dog  he  ever  saw  waiting  for  the  nooae.  Dear  old 
Bates,  leaning  on  my  arm,  silently  watched  the  uneasy  bride- 
groom, who  walked  towards  the  ladiea,  grouped  round  the  Kev.  ^ 
Eden,  as  if  to  escape  the  good-humoured  bantering  of  Colonel 
SiUimaa,  his  best  man,  of  Bob  Wiliiams,  and  of  the  other  aooes- 
emial  personages  who  wei-e  in  the  high  spirita  oouadered  desirable 
on  Budi  occasions  on  the  part  of  all  outsiders. 

Sir  Denis  appeared  on  d«ck  with  Mary  Butler  on  his  arm.  She 
walked  forth  from  her  little  orypt  below  in  a  simple  white  dress, 
and  a  white  rose  in  her  hair,  more  lovely  in  her  grand  simplicity, 
in  mj  eyee  at  least,  than  any  finery  could  make  her.  A^  her  eyes 
met  mine,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me  with  her  own  smile,  not 
quite  BO  radiant  I  thought  as  I  had  seen  it  in  days  gone  by.  I 
scarcely  ventured  to  hold  it  for  an  instant,  and  it  was  gone — gone 
fi»er«r.  And  in  a  moment  more  the  words  which  rang  out  as  the 
knell  of  all  my  hopes — my  death  sentence  began. 

The  Bev.  (Egoa  read  the  service  as  though  he  were  qnite 
satisfied  that  he  was  the  bridegroom,  and  made  the  most  out  of 
every  word,  looking  ronnd  to  mark  the  effect  of  his  attitudes  and 
elocution  on  bis  anditory. 

But  he  paused  suddenly,  for  there  was  a  load  sound  of  voioea 
on  the  deck  outside  the  flags. 

"  Yon  can't  go  in,  air,"  said  the  marine  outaide  the  cnrtain  ; 
"yon  must  wait," 

"I  tell  you  I  most — I  most  sea  Sir  Denis  Desmond,"  re- 
sponded a  voice  in  a  foreign  accent. 

We  turned  towards  the  screen  ;  Jack  Window  strode  angrily 
towards  the  scene  of  the  altercation,  GFerald  Desmond  clutched 
the  altar,  with  a  look  of  agony,  as  a  man  with  the  sentry's 
grasp  upon  his  collar  burst  through  the  opening,  exclaiming — 
"  I  most  see  the  Commandant  Desmond.  Oh,  Mestaeurs,  God  be 
praised  I     We  are  yet  in  time  to  prevent  a  great  outrage  1 " 

He  was  dreased  as  a  Catholic  priest,  and  on  his  breast  was 
the  atai  of  the  legion  of  Honour.  His  look  was  fixed  on 
Qerald. 
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"Ah,  MoDfdear  Gerald  !     Heaven  is  very  good  to  thee." 

And  shaking  off  the  grasp  of  the  doubting  mariDe,  lie  advanoed 
towards  the  altar.  Jack  Window  drew  himself  up,  and  raised 
his  hand  to  bar  his  prioress. 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,''  he  demanded,  "  why  yon  force  my  sentry 
and  intrude  yourself  on  board  my  ship  t  Yon  nnderatand  En^isb, 
and  decency  too,  I  hope.  If  yon  have  any  basiaefa  with  me,  or 
&Dy  one  on  board  here,  yon  most  withdraw,  ur,  till  the  proper 
time  comes." 

Gerald  Desmond'n  lips  were  wliite,  hm  eyes  closed,  as  if  to  slmt 
out  some  horrid  sight. 

"  Capitaine,"  continued  the  priest,  "  I  understand  English  a 
little,  and  decency  I  hope  more.  Bumoess,  too,  I  have  here  cd 
board;  it  is  not  difficnlt  to  say  what  it  is.  I  am  chaplain  of  the 
Brigade  Jollivet,  of  the  Second  Army  Corps ;  my  name  is  D« 
Lancey.  I  hear  that  the  Comniaadant  Gerald  Desmond  is  going 
to  marry  himself  to  his  cou«n,  Mademoiselle  Butler,  niece  <$  Sir 
Denis  Desmond ;  I  am  here  to  forbid  that  act,  and  to  prohibit 
a  grand  crime." 

"Yoa,  sir  I  By  what  right,  and  whyf  asked  Sir  Deois. 
'  How  dare  yoa ) " 

"  Ah,  Bir,  I  dare  do  what  it  is  right  to  da  Come  hero,  my 
child,  and  justify  me." 

*'  Do  you  know  this  priest,  Gerald  ! "  asked  Sir  Dmie.  "  Whit 
does  this  mean,  rir  1 " 

The  priest  opened  the  onrtiun,  and  there  stood  before  ws,  wm 
and  sad,  Rose  Prendei^ast ! 

"Oh,  Gerald!  darling  Geralds"  she  cried,  "how  could  yon 
wrong  dear  Mary  so,  and  me)  Mary,  ray  own  loved  Mary,  ft*' 
give,  oh,  forgive  mel     I  am  Gerald's  wife." 

"Yes,  the  Commandant  Desmond's  wife,  gentlemen  )  "  repeated 
the  prieet.  "  It  was  not  of  my  wish,  but  I  performed  the  cere- 
mony.    I  have  here  the  certificates." 

Sir  Denis  drew  Mary's  ana  within  his  own ;  the  little  gatbering 
around  the  altar  stood  mate  ;  the  Rev.  Adonis  closed  his  book. 
Jack  Window,  as  he  &ced  the  priest,  with  legs  wide  apart,  held 
his  hand  alofl  to  restrain  the  marines  at  the  entrance,  and  with 
orbs  wonderfiitly  dilated,  stared  &om  one  to  another  all  roand. 

"And  is  what  this  gentleman  says  true,  Oeraldt"  Sir  Denii 
said,  softly,  bat  with  a  terrible  wrath  on  his  faoe,  "  Are  yoo 
married  to  that  girl,  and  have  yoa  ventured  to  commit  a  crime  lib 
tiiis  t  Sir  I  it  is  incredibla — Look  up,  and  answer  me.  Why 
don't  you  meok  t — Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  withdraw  tot  » 
little. — Thank  yon,  my  dear  Bates,  thank  you." 
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RoBe  Prendergast  bad  failen  at  Gerald's  feet ;  but  the  priest 
raised  lier  up,  and  aow  drooping  on  his  arm,  she  stood  with  her 
gaze  fixed  on  Gerald. 

"TJnole,"  he  gasped,  "I  am  very  bad — bat  not  bo  bad  aa  you 
Uiink.  I  am  free  to  marry  cousin  Mary.  Yes,  Rose,"  he  turned 
to  her  with  an  air  of  despair — "  yes,  confess.  It  was,  yon  know, 
not  a  legal  marriage.  Yoa  are  a  Catholic,  and  you  knew  I  was  a 
Frotcetant,  and  yet  you  wontd — Oh,  God  1  have  mBtcy  ! — Terence ! 
Terence  !  look  to  her.  My  Kose  !  my  sweet,  dear  love  1  I  was 
but  jesting." 

For  as  be  spoke,  Bose  broke  &om  her  uncle,  threw  up  her  arms, 
and  with  a  borrid  laugh  fell  on  the  deck  with  clenched  hands,  as 
though  she  had  been  thrust  through  ihe  heart. 


CHAPTER       XLVII. 

THE  DAWN  OF  HOPE. 

TH£  scene  I  have  related  passed  in  a  few  seconds.  It  altered 
the  destinies  of  many  liveS:  Sir  Denis  Desmond  summoned 
all  bis  pride  to  conceal  the  wound  inflicted  upon  the  only  living 
creatare  for  whom  he  felt  a  warm  afl'ection.  And  Maryl  Well, 
she  neither  &inted  nor  burst  into  tears,  but  burying  her  face  in 
her  nncle'a  neck,  aa  if  to  bide  from  her  sight  the  miserable  iace- 
of  0«idd,  so  stood  till  the  bitter  cry  of  the  heart-broken  gir( 
reacbed  her.  Then  she  forgot  and  forgave  all,  and  clasped  the- 
inanimate  form  in  her  arms.  But  Sir  Denis  drew  her  firmly 
away.  Though  soflened  by  Hose's  angnish  he  was  implacable  to- 
Gerald. 

The  Anascandroma  sailed  next  night  for  Malta,  but  Mary 
Butler,  ere  she  left,  had  raised  up  the  broken  reed  and  given  hope- 
where  all  had  been  black  despair.  She  iaterceded,  as  only  sacb  a 
woman  could,  with  her  ancle  for  the  man  who  would  have  done 
ber  the  greatest  wrong.  He  tried  at  first,  miserable  wretch,  to- 
cover  one  baseness  by  another,  and  denied  the  validity  of  bis 
marriage.  But  in  vain,  Mary  touched  his  heart  with  remi»%, 
and  when  she  had  won  the  victory  there,  afae  Boagbt  the  injured 
wife.  How-  she  overcame  one  by  one  all  the  distracted  gprl's 
remonstrances,  disdpated  her  jealonsly,  and  softened  her  just 
indignation  I 

"  It  mart  have  made  the  angels  in  Heaven  bless  her,  sir  !  It 
must  indeed,"  said  Fdre  de  Lancey,  tapping  his  snuff-box.     "  She 
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vM  lo  bappj  wbcD  Bbe  reoonciled  mj  poor  Bom  to  tbttt  wretclied 
crso/iere,  sad  made  her  foi^ve  lum  !" 

I  returned  to  the  ship  to  bid  Sir  Deals  adieu.  He  waa  in  Lu 
cabim,  and,  nben  I  entered,  Z  saw  the  marks  of  tears  on  that  iron 
faoe.  Mary  roee  from  the  stool  on  whioh  she  had  been  sittings 
vitb  ber  head  resting  en  his  knees  and  her  eyes  appealing  to  him 
as  be  wrote." 

"  And  where  will  yonr  Fngiment  go  to  from  the  Cape  1" 

"  To  India,  Sir  Denis,  I  believe.  Bat  I  hope  to  munoge  to 
vifiit  you  before  the  time  comes.     I  long  to  see  India." 

"  I  Dnderstand— Well,  you  will  fihd  me  at  Auripore,  I  hope. 
Tou  will,  I  hope,  write  regularly,  and  Mary  or  I  will  answer  you." 

Mary  repeated,  "  You  will  write  regularly."  Then  ber  gnye 
face  grew  bright  for  a  moment.  "  Your  regiment  will  go  out  to 
India  I  We  shall  see  you  again  I  That,  Terence,  is  a  pleasure  I 
at  least  shall  look  forward  to  with  great  joyfulaeaa !  It  will 
remove  much  of  the  sorrow  which  ought  to  attend  the  parting  of 
Boch  old  friends.     Wont  it,  dear  uncle } " 

"  And  besides,"  remarked  Sir  Denis,  rather  testily,  "  we  are 
not  going  to  part  yet  at  all,  for  we  sh^l  meet  in  Malta  ere  I  sail 
tor  India." 

But  that  was  sot  to  be.  The  regiment  was  detiuned  longer 
than  we  expected.  The  traniports  were  slow,  and  when  we 
reached  Valetta  the  packet  for  Alexandria,  in  whi(^  were  Sir 
Denis  and  Maty,  had  beMi  gone  some  days.  Mrs.  Desmond  was 
my  fellow-passe  agar.  She  was  ill  and  suffering,  aad  I  atteaded 
her.  By  degrees  there  grew  up  between  us  an  intimacy  wlii<^ 
led  to  friendship.  I  ventured  one  evening  tospeak  to  her  of  the 
marriage  which  had  been  broken  off  just  in  time  by  her  arrival  in 
Balaclava. 

"  The  hand  of  Heaven  was  in  it,"  observed  Mrs.  Desmond. 
"Mary  would  have  been  unhappy  had  Gerald  married  her,  for  she 
lid  not  love  him." 

"  How  do  yon  know  J     Not  love  him  1" 

"  Did  she  not  tell  me  so  t  She  said  to  me,  '  It  woald  have 
Seen  a  marriage  by  order  on  both  sides,  dear  Bose,  believe  me. 
'Qerald  dared  not  refuse  to  marry  when  his  uncle  ordered  it,  for 
he  depended  on  him  altogether.  He  was  in  debt — he  feared  tJw 
anger  of  such  an  nnforgiving  man  as  my  unole— he  dared  not 
reveal  bis  secret  marriage  to  you.  And  as  fw  myself  Bose,  I 
declare  to  you,  I  never  felt  any  love  fer  Gerald.  But  uih^  Dwii 
prepared  me  to  regard  him  ss  my  futore  husband.  And  so  vs 
were  both  of  ua  going  to  be  married  without  oaring  for  eadi  other, 

A  when  eacoli  of  us  in  tact  was  in  love  with  somebody  dae.' " 
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''  Mary  eaid  bo  ! " 

"  Yes  !  ebe  did,  iodeed.     And  very  eenonalj  too." 

"  And  did  you,  deac  Mra.  Deamond,  did  yon  ask  her  who  it 
waa  t " — I  could  say  uo  more. 

"  Yea,  indeed  I  did  I  I  naked  her,  *  Who  ue  yon  in  lore  vith, 
Mary  darling  ] '  But  Mary  only  amiled,  and  aaid,  '  ThKt  ia  » 
aecret,  Boae,  like  your  marriage  at  the  little  chapeL  It'a  an  old 
flame,  and  I  don't  intend  he  ahall  ever  know  it.' " 

And  then  I  aaked  Kose  Desmond  if  ahe  conld  guess  who  it  vaa. 

"  Yea ! "  ahe  replied,  "  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Brady,  Mary  Butler 
likes  yoQ." 

I  went  away  at  once,  in  a  violent  fit  of  paaaion.  Soae  was 
trifling  with  me  I  Then  I  returned  to  her  ude.  I  almost  wore 
out  her  patience  asking  her  to  cepeat  what  Maty  said,  and  how  she 
looked  when  ahe  q)oke.  I  pressed  her  a  thousand  times  to  tell 
me  why  ahe  thought  Mary  cared  for  me.  Bose  could  give  me  no 
r«aftm  for  her  belief  "  Rat  she  waa  quite  sure  of  it  from  Mary's 
manner."  She  observed  her  eyes  aparkle  when  good  news  came 
abont  me.  When  I  was  Insenaible  at  Lough-na-Carra,  Mary 
WHS  very  anxious  and  unhappy,  and  almost  forgot  Miss  Eraser's 
disappeBTSDce  for  a  time.  Hovr  I  treasured  itp  now  the  memcvy 
of  every  word  rf  Bose  Desmond's  oonfidenoe — every  look — every 
syllable  of  Mary's  words  ere  she  lefc  !  I  distracted  myself  by 
twisting  them  into  every  variety  of  expression,  but  the  result  was 
I  dared  not  believe.  I  was  too  great  a  ooward  to  risk  the  precious 
fre^tt  on  BO  frail  a  bark. 

l^or  was  £oee  lia{^y.  Desmond  waa  fond  of  her,  and  proud  dl 
her  grace  and  beauty ;  but  she  could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  his 
weakneaa,  The  ruin  of  his  prospects  affected  her  deeply,  and  to  ft 
haughty  nature  like  Qerald'a  it  waa  a  sharp  trial  to  &U  so  low  in 
the  eyea  of  all  his  friends. 

"1  wonid  bo  ha]q>y  with  him  in  a  cabin,  but  what  oan  I  give 
him  in  exchange  bat  my  devotion  1 "  sobbed  Bose  one  day.  "  AJid 
what  ia  that  to  one  like  him,  who  has  been  in  the  grand  world, 
and  who  has  loet  all  for  me  t  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  at 
times  he  feele  how  foolish  he  has  been.  But  oh,  I  wish  he  would 
not  let  me  tiee  it,  for  it  is  veiy  hard  for  me  to  bear.  I  am  so  glad 
we  are  going  to  some  place  where  I  can  be  always  with  him.  I 
had  no  ri^i^t  to  marry  him  and  m^e  him  a  beggar — no  right 
to  expose  him  to  danger ;  I  will  never  let  him  out  of  my  sights 
and  at  least  I  can  die  for  him.     Love  made  him  forget  everything 

"  How  can  your  marrying  Major  Desmond  have  exposed  Mm  to 
danger  1 " 
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"  Ob,  I  fear  my  brother  Maurice.  Father  de  Lanoey  let  bim 
know  that  Gerald  tried  t«  make  out  our  marriage  ^ras  not  bioding. 
His  anger  exceeded  all  bounds ;  he  wrote  me  the  cruellest, 
bitterest  letten.  VDhappy  Maurice  !  Wherever  he  can  strike  a 
blow  against  England,  there,  be  eaya,  he  will  go  till  he  oan  lift  his 

We  were  to  leave  Malta  at  last,  and  then  came  the  hour  &t 
another  parting.  Bates  and  TinTiball  waited  till  the  day  drew 
nigh.     They  were  astonished   at    the  change  in  my  looks   and 

"  And  now,  dear  Terence,  good-bye  for  ever.  Vale,  vale, 
loQgnmqne  vale !  ** 

It  was  my  good  guardian  vho  spoke,  the  old,  dry  man  of  law, 
and,  thoagh  tears  diminish  as  our  sorrows  increase,  and  as  we  need 
their  solaoe  the  more,  his  eyes  were  dropping  tears.  We  sat,  hand 
in  hand,  on  the  parapet  of  an  old  battery ;  Major  Tambull,  in  the 
highest  style  of  an  old  Eoglish  gentleman — gaiters,  and  grey  pants, 
tight  cnt-Bway  coat,  and  double  bandana  of  tremendous  depth,  aod 
onrly-brimmed  hat — stood  a  little  apart. 

"  My  dear,  dear  old  guardian  1  Yon  will  live,  please  Qod,  to 
welcome  me  back,  if  not  to  see  me  happy.  In  four  or  five  yean 
more  at  most  I  shall  letnm,  please  God,  and  yoa  most  meet  and 
irelcome  me." 

"  Ah,  my  boy !  ia  five  years  I  would  be  ten  years  older  than 
the  time  asagned  for  mortal  life  by  Him  who  made  na  I  shall 
not  be  oue  of  the  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule.  But  TnmbDlI 
will.  Ha  shall  be  myresiduary  legatee,  and  shall  inherit  the  right 
to  welcome  yoa,  my  lad,  and  he  will  discharge  it  aa  a  labour  tit 
love,  I  know.  He  gets  younger  every  day,  though  I'm  snre  he's 
near  eiglity  this  minute.  There  must  be  something  in  wigs  and 
dye-stuff,  after  all.  The  fellows  who  use  them  desire  to  live  long, 
and  anooeed  by  mere  force  of  ToMon.  Only  it's  too  late,  Fd  try 
now.  Bat,  Terence,  to  talk  as  men  ought  to  do  who,  in  all  human 
probability,  will  never  meet  again,  particularly  as  tbey  should  do 
where  one  is  the  family  lawyer — let  as  conuder  the  situatjon. 
You  have  2002.  a  year  clear,  as  a  rent«harge  on  Kilbiddy  and 
'  Kilbride — that's  good  as  long  as  land  is  land  in  Ireland,  unlen 
there  are  no  people  left  to  pay  rents  at  all.  Longh-na-Carra  is 
gone  ;  but  yon  have  the  money  from  the  courts  to  bring  in  150L 
a  year  in  the  three  per  cents.;  Coolbawn  will  add  about  160L 
more,  and  then  there's  200£  from  Moy— over  700L  a  year  in  all— 
not  a  bad  income  for  a  bachelor.  It  is  a  great  question,  then, — 
and  I  wanted  to  come  to  this — why  you  shoald  not  give  np  the 
army  altogether.     You  have  won  credit  and  a  good  nam&     If  you 
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like  to  pntctise,  yon  can ;  or  you  can  settle  down  at  Ooolbawn 
when  the  honee  is  re];)aired  ;  or  you  can  do  nothing,  tbongh  I  don't 
think  joa  voold  like  the  businsBS.  Leave  before  the  regiment 
goes  to  the  Cape,  I  adviiie  yon.  Why  should  yon  go  oat  to 
to  India  ftt  all !  You  ran  yonr  head  into  the  lion's — that  is,  the 
tigress's — mouth,  and  expose  yourself  to  her  tricks,  and  to  fever, 
cholera,  cobras,  Fraser,  and  all  kinds  of  dangers." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Bates,  do  not  dissuade  me — my  mind  ia  made  np,  I 
will  sail  with  the  regiment  next  week  at  every  risk,  I  feel  that 
there  is  a  little  regard  for  me  lingering  in  her  heart.  If  I  could 
only  see  her,  I  might  save  her  !  I  would  take  her  away  from  that 
poisoned  atmosphere.  You  shake  yoor  head.  But  I  am  assured 
ehe  does  not  quite  foi^et  me,  and  face  to  face  I  may  persuade  her. 
Praaer  and  she  have  broken  for  ever.  If  ever  I  meet  him,  let 
him  beware  ;  but  I  promise  you  I  will  not  trouble  myself  to  seu%h 
him  ont." 

**  India  ia  a  large  place  I " 

"  Fes  !  But  Sir  Denis  will  help  me.  I  can  get  leave,  I  will 
not  leave  a  comer  of  it  untried,  as  long  as  I  have  health.  And  it 
would  be  nncandid  towards  yon  if  I  did  not  confess  there  u 
another  motive.  It  may  be  a  miserable  comfort,  but  it  will 
still  be  some  consolation  to  be  under  the  same  sky  as  Alary 
Butler." 

"I  tell  yon,  Terence,  Sir  Denis  will  never  hear  of  it.  He  likes 
yon,  but  he  hates  your  family  and  your  name.  He  would  never 
consent  to  your  anion  with  his  niece,  supposing  Miss  Butler  re- 
garded yoa  with  a  stronger  feeling  than  friendship.  And  why, 
after  all  that  has  passed,  should  you  think  so  1 " 

"  Sir  Denis  loves  his  niece,  Mr.  Bates,  and  I  am  satisfied  be  would 
not  sacrifice  her  happiness  to  his  own  prejudices.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  she  loves  me,  but  I  am  not  without  hope.  When  we  parted 
she  expressed  sncL  pleaaure  at  my  coming  to  India." 

"What  less  oonld  she  say!  Words  of  more  civility  to  an  old 
friend  and  kinsman,  who  had  been  with  her  in  such  trouble  !  My 
dear  Terry,  don't  build  your  hopes  on  words  such  as  these." 

"  But,  Mr,  Bates,  there  was  something  about  her  so  changed  to- 
wards me.  Her  look — her  manner !  I  almost  veutare  to  think, 
from  that  a^d  from  what  Mrs.  Desmond  told  me,  Mary  is  not  quits 
indifferent  to  me." 

"  Then  it's  a  great  mistake  for  her  not  to  say  so.  She  must 
know  how  yon  feel  towards  her." 

"But  if  she  did  she  could  not  encourage  me,  when  she  knew  Sir 
Denis  had  set  his  heart  on  her  marriage  with  Gerald.  Besides  I 
never  ventured  to  breathe  a  word  to  her  of  my  love.    Whenever  I 
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wrote,  I  strack  oat  every  syllable  wbioh  memed  too  afiectionata 
I  'natched  over  my  feeliage  olosely,  and  I  Boarcaly  Teatnrod  to 
Rpeak  lately  wheD  I  was  in  her  prewDce." 

"  You  were  a  very  odd  pair  of  loven,  I'm  thiokuig.  Bat  it's 
juat  as  well ;  Sir  Denis  would  never  bear  of  it.  I  have  heard  bin 
■ay  often  there  has  been  a  curae  over  his  house  ever  bIdob  yonr 
ancestor  married  a  Desmond.  And  he  ia  set  on  getting  a  great 
match  for  Mary.  It  was  only  for  family  reaaons  he  desired  Qerald 
there  to  marry  her.  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  ke  has  made  of  it ! 
He  went  through  every  penny  of  his  father's  money  before  h« 
left  the  Qoarda,  and  Sir  Denis  had  to  pay  a  good  lump  for  him 
besides.  Gerald  Desmond  will  not  havs  the  value  of  a  pinch  of 
snuff  beyond  the  paltry  annuity  when  the  old  man  goes." 

The  Fremjh  mail  steamer  next  day  was  steaming  away  to  iSa- 
seilles,  and  my  eyes  were  etrainiog  to  catoh  the  forms  of  Bates  and 
Major  Turnball,  who  vanisbed  at  last,  waving  their  hats  and  hand-' 
kerchiefs  towards  the  parapet  on  whioh  X  mounted.  Gerald 
Desmond  and  bis  wife  went  in  the  same  ship,  for  he  had  been 
appointed  to  a  depot  at  home. 


CHAPTER       XLVIII, 

THE   rSOXISBD  LiXB  AT  LAST. 

THIS  British  army  I  Wandering,  Tnysaes-like — ^for  ever  wan- 
dering— from  place  to  place.  Circe  and  her  Syrens  here — 
Soylla  and  Cbotybdia  there — while  pale  Penelope,  Britannia,  oita  at 
home,  reads  the  newspapers,  and  pares  the  estimates  I  Here  is  a 
land  where  fevers  grow  ■  there  is  one  famous  for  vomita  This  ia 
a  garrison  sacred  to  eunu  ;  there  is  another  where  man  most  live 
by  brandy,  and  die  by  it  Here  ia  a  gay  capital  where  the  meas- 
bills  are  heavy — ^wbere  balls,  drags,  picnics,  theatricals,  are  neces- 
sities, and  "  bill -transaction  B "  lead  to  the  grave  of  "  Belling-aat.' 
Quae  regio  in  terria  noatn  non  plena  doloris  ) 

Mr.  Webster  spoke  onoe  of  the  tap  of  the  Briti^  drum  which 
follows  the  conrae  of  the  rising  sun  round  the  world — a  fine  imaga 
But  to  the  British  anbaltem  the  reality  is  dreary  enough.  He 
stands  sentinel  on  eveiy  shore,  gazing  towards  home,  over  the  sad 
sea-wave.  In  Indian  waates— amid  American  snows — on  African 
sands — on  oceao-beaten  rocks  in  European  seas,  be  paces  to  aod 
fro,  and  thinks  of  the  GazeUe,  of  duns,  of  Miss  BeUona  or  Un. 
Mars,  vowing  be  will  send  in  his  papers  j  and  with  the  most 
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pMceable  intentions  in  the  world,  burning  fortheoliaiica  of  another 
war,  with  anybody  in  particalar — perhaps,  ia  spite  of  or  ia  conse- 
ignence  of  the  entente  eordiaie,  and  from  old  habit's  soke — the 
French  for  choice.  And  Providence  is  very  good  to  him.  If  there 
li  not  always  a  great  European  war  going  on,  there  is  snre  to  be  a 
little  sATage  one — a  Persian — a  Chinese — an  Affgban  expedition — 
a  CafiVe  campaign — a  New  Zealand  gneriUa ;  or  there  is  aome 
tribe  to  be  puoished  in  India,  and  mioh  places  aa  Sitana  and 
Bhotan  rise  to  the  top  for  a  moment,  and  haviiig  figured  in  the 
votes  largely  and  in  the  gezettea  slightly,  go  down  again. 

The  Bengal  Tigers,  full  of  spirits,  are  now  on  their  way  to  China, 
where  we  are  going  to  "protect  commerce"  and  ensure  the  ful61- 
ment  of  treaties,  and  inflict  a  Christiaa  ^aatisement  on  the  bar- 
barians who  do  not  respect  the  rights  of  foreigners  in  a  strange 
laud.  The  old  soldiers — sunburnt^  gnarled  fellows,  who  have  had 
nothing  but  hard  knocks  in  the  Crimea — burn  for  more  profitable 
victories,  and  hail  the  prospect  of  sacking  a  temple  or  a  town  with 
delight ;  uid  the  yonng  soldiered  eager  for  adventure  and  ambitious 
of  stripes  and  medals,  are  animated  witJi  equal  enthusiasm.  To 
me  our  destination  brought  unalloyed  disappointment.  The  main 
object  of  my  life  was  to  visit  the  land  where  all  my  bopea  and 
fears  centred,  end  had  I  known  of  the  change  in  time  I  would 
hare  left  the  service.  But  it  was  too  late.  How  little  conseqaenoe 
it  seema  to  the  world  whether  it  ia  the  1st  regiment  or  the  2nd 
regiment  which  goes  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs  !  What  enormous  results 
tbe  route  enttuls  on  many  a  man  for  life  !  The  Quartermaster- 
General  breaks  more  hearts,  rains  more  plans,  and  brings  about 
and  knocks  off  more  marriages  than  all  the  cupids,  bill-disooimters, 
and  match-makers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together.  There 
is  Jad£  Wilmot,  our  senior  major,  gnawing  the  ends  of  his  mons- 
Uche  as  he  thinks  that  by  the  very  next  ship  will  be  landed  at  the 
C^w  the  disconsolate  lady  he  had  left  in  Brighton  after  a  short 
married  life  of  two  months.  There  is  Brevet-llajor  Nash,  beside 
lumself  with  delight  at  the  idea  of  his  escape  from  Mies  Vander- 
doDcb,  or  Gather  from  her  terrible  mamma  and  the  two  great 
Batch  boors  of  brothers  who  have  called  him  to  aocoont  for  his 
marked  attentions  at  the  Qovemor's  ball. 

"  It  was  all  that  filthy  Qvpe  champagne.  I  told  the  old  girl  so, 
hot  she  wnnlda't  have  it.  I  believe  she  would  have  fastened  me 
for  life  to  that  tremendous  Gape  sheep,  only  for  this  benefioent 
idea  of  Bending  us  to  China.  Long  life  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
death  to  the  mandarins  and  Dutch  widows  with  lug  sons  and 
daughters  1 " 

Tbe  Triton  was  taking  it  easy  over  the  long  roll  which  was  ail 
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that  remained  of  the  efleots  of  a  etroog  bre«Ee  that  had  rattlod  ns 
along  for  Bome  days  past.  Captain  Tadger,  a  compact,  tight  littie 
mariner,  with  hiK  lipa  wide  apart,  was  taking  a  eight  at  the  Btm 
through  a  veiy  ancient  sextant  oa  the  quarter-deck.  Mr.  Brittles, 
chief  officer,  a  loose,  lon^  gentleman,  with  oiled  black  locks,  patent 
leather  boots,  and  snow-white  jacket,  was  occnpied  in.  the  same 
way  with  an  inBtrument  spick:  and  spaa  in  polished  brass  and  eboay. 
"  Hare  yan  got  it,  Mr.  Brittles  I " 

"  Yes,  Captain  Tadger." 

"  What  do  you  make  it  1 " 

"  It's  74°  Iff  30"." 

"  That's  nigh  what  I've  got.     All  right,  Mr,  Brittles." 

And  Captain  Tadger  and  Mr.  Brittles,  each  attended  by  a 
myrmidon  with  a  slate,  retire  to  their  cabins  to  work  oat  their 
reckonings,  and  several  yoang  gentlemen  who  have  been  crsning 
their  necks  to  bring  down  the  luminary  to  hie  proper  level,  go  off 
on  similar  errands. 

"  I  never  can  understand  how  the  deuce  they  do  it,"  obsorved 
Lieutenant  Oroby  to  Enmgn  Stnbbs,  with  an  air  which  implied  he 
oonndered  the  whole  proceeding  very  fiitile. 

"  Not  exactly.     But  I  know  it's  by  trigonometry,  Qro." 

"  Oh,  by  trigonometry,  ia  it  1  Then  I  suppose  it's  all  right 
Eight  fa«llB  gone  !  come  down  to  lunch."  And  then  when  Oi^>tain 
Tadger  reappeared,  there  was  a  general  questioning,  to  which 
Tadger  responded  by  a  reference  to  Mr.  Brittles,  then  and  there 
a£Sxing  a  paper  to  the  saloon-door, 

"  A  hundred  and  heaty-three  miles  cdnce  yesterday,  that's  what 
weVe  done." 

"And  where  are  we  now,  captain  t" 

"  We're  about  heateen  miles  southerd  of  Point  de  Galle,  in  the 
Highland  of  Ceylon.    We  must  stsnd  hoff  a  little  more,  or  we'll  be 

ftting  near  them  Basses'  rocks — ugly  customers,  I  can  tell  you. 
was  near  lost  my  first  voyage  in  the  Ross-»hire,  on  them  Basset^ 
as  ever  was," 

"  The  Jtoei-thtre  I  Were  you  ou  hoard  then  1 "  asked  I.  "  Do 
yon  remember  a  Mrs.  Brady — a  passenger  1 " 

"  Don't  I,  just,  doctor  !  I  was  an  apprentice,  about  fifteen  yean 
old,  at  the  time.  Wasn't  she  a  stunner,  I  can  tell  you  I  Mrs. 
Brady  was  a  beauty,  and  no  mistake.  When  she  walked  on  deck, 
now  and  then,  in  her  widd/s  cap,  all  hands  need  to  slope  aft  to 
get  a  good  look  at  her ;  and  prond  she  used  to  he  of  it — snch  eyes 
as  she  had  and  hair — not  all  the  widdy's  caps  that  ever  was  crimped 
would  hold  it,  I  can  tell  you.  I  beg  pardon,  doctor  I  Was  the 
lady  related  to  you  any  ways ) " 
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"She  yras,  Captain  Tadger." 

"  She  was,  wns  she  ?  Well  now,  I'll  tell  you  a  most  'etroa'ry 
thing— the  sight  we  struck — and  I  do  believe  the  old  Sote^hin 
waa  one  of  the  few  as  ever  tried  that  game  on  and  didn't  lose  at 
it — one  of  the  old  sort,  she  was — they  don't  build  none  of  'em 
fiovgdajB — the  women  gets  all  huddled  up  on  the  poop,  and  a 
sea  comes  aboard  and  washes  some  of  'em  over — Mrs.  Bradj,  and 
some  soldiers'  wives,  and  a  native  nurse  with  a  Enropean  child — 
of  conrse  they  never  came  aboard  again.  Well,  doctor,  snrely  we 
all  thought  they  was  lost.  There  was  a  little  boy  belonging  to 
her  on  board,  and  when  we  pnt  into  Ceylon,  an  Indian  officer,  one 
Captun  Frsser,  that  was  in  charge  of  her,  and  was  paying  her 
great  attention,  sends  away  all  the  natives  except  the  man  nurw, 
and  pocks  off  the  little  chap  and  the  servant  to  Ireland.  More  than 
a  year  after  that,  I  fell  in  with  one  of  the  hands  that  had  been 
aboard  the  Soss-ghire  ;  we  had  a  glass  together,  and  he  let  ont  that 
Mrs.  Brady  wasn't  aboard  the  Eoss-»hire  when  she  struck.  She  was 
up  to  some  dodge  or  other,  you  see  ;  and  she  gives  this  chap  and 
mother  a  conple  of  sovereigns  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  what  does 
Bhedo,  bnt  alipout  of  the  ship  when  we  put  into  Madras  Beads  and 
lands  there  dressed  like  an  ayah — and  the  poor  sei^;eant's  wife 
took  her  place  in  the  cabin,  and  pretended  to  be  so  sick  she 
oooldn't  stir.  It  was  she  was  carried  over  the  aide,  yon  see, 
and  not  Mre.  Brady  at  all.  Well,  Captain  Fraaer,  1  heard,  married 
her  in  India.  But  anyway  if  he  did  she's  got  another  name  now. 
For  here's  what  bothered  me.  Some  years  ago  there  came  a 
)sdy  aboard  ns  at  Bombay — a  Mrs.  Allayne  she  called  herselfl 
She  kept  very  much  to  herself,  and  had  her  servants  to  take  in 
her  m»la;  but  one  day  she  oomes  up  on  deok  for  a  bit  of  fresh 
air—and  she  mts  down  in  her  chair  and  begins  running  her  beads 
like  a  Papist  or  a  native.  It  stmok  me  I'd  seen  the  fooe  befbre, 
and  the  more  I  looked  the  surer  I  was ;  for  though  years  had 
passed,  no  one  could  mistake  her — unless  there  were  two  of  the 
handsomest  orealnres  God  ever  made  as  like  as  two  peas.  So  I 
goea  up,  and  bows  to  her  politely,  and  after  a  word  or  two  about 
how  we  were  gettang  on,  I  says,  '  It's  a  good  many  years  since  I 
seen  yon  now,  ma'am.'  '  Indeed  1 '  aaya  she,  very  haughty  ;  '  and 
where  "was  that  t  Tve  never  been  out  of  India  before — I  was 
bora  there.'  '  Yon  were  at  sea,  thongh,  before,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,' 
ma'am,  says  I,  '  in  the  old  Bots-thirt  when  you  was  Mrs.  Brady.' 
'  Kra.  what  % '  says  she.  *  Mrs.  Brady,'  says  I.  '  Captain  Tadger,' 
she  says,  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  and  jnst  a  trifle  augry,  '  how 
old  are  yon  J '  I  told  her,  taking  off  a  year  or  two,  as  we  do  over 
the  forties.     '  Then,'  says  she,  ■  Captain  Tadger,  yon'U  never  be  a 
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wine  maD,  I  fear — yon've  lost  yonr  mtmorj,  or  yoo've  got  a  new 
one — it  matters  little  to  me.  But  remember  if  we're  to  be  friends,' 
ahe  adds,  holding  out  her  hsad  and  laughing — '  that  ray  nune  is 
Allayne,  mnd  that  yoa  never  saw  me  before  ; '  and  down  she  goes 
to  her  cabin,  aad  leaves  me  in  doubt  whether  I'm  on  my  head  or 
my  heels." 

"  Where,"  I  inqaired,  "  were  yon  bomid  for.  Captain  Tadger  t " 

"  For  the  port  of  Liverpool  from  Bombay,  and  the  lady,  who- 
ever she  was,  cleared  right  out  from  the  cnatom-hoDae,  uid  took 
a  passage  to  Dublin  by  the  steamer,  £ir  my  eeooud  officer  sav 
after  her  traps  and  put  them  on  board.  And  if  that  wasn't  Mra. 
Brady,  I'm  a  Dutchman  I"  added  Obtain  Tadger,  and  tratiii  to 
say,  he  migbt  have  been  a  Hollander  if  they  are  like  the  type  of 
the  race  popularly  known  in  England. 

"  Captain  Tadger,"  reported  Mr.  Brittles,  "  there  ia  a  toan.'C^- 
war  steamer  in  the  nor'-east  signalling  to  us.  She  has  fired  a  gun 
and  shows  British  colours.     Looks  to  me  like  a  gau-boat." 

Captain  Tadger  hastened  on  deck,  and  I  followed  him.  All  the 
officers  who  had  glasses  to  spare  were  inspecting  the  stranger,  who 
was  coming  down  as  fast  as  he  conld  steam. 

"  lean  make  'em  out,  air!  Seven,  eight,  six,  three,«De.  That's 
her  number." 

The  sigDal  boy  repeated,  "  seven,  eight,  six,  three,  one.  Koyal 
Navy.     Manaah  Cornier." 

"  The  Anaamda,  is  it ) "  said  Mr.  Brittles.  "  Tender  to  Waimt, 
flag-ship  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Window,  K.C.K,  commanding  the 
station.     What  can  riie  want  }  " 

That  we  soon  found  out,  as  the  trwiBport  was  brought  to,  for 
the  ATUKWtda  coming  up  on  our  quarter,  lowered  a  boat^  and  a 
navul  officer  in  great  haste  appeared  on  board. 

"  I  have  despatches  for  the  senior  officer  in  charge  of  tbe  tewps 
on  board  this  transport — very  fortunate  to  find  yon  we  are.  There's 
bad  news  for  yon,  gentlemen." 

The  senior  officer  was  Wilmot,  and  as  he  opmed  and  read  the 
despatch,  his  fiice  darkened.  "  There  need  be  no  secret  about 
this,"  said  he,  gravely.  "  Ko  China  for  oa  this  time.  The  Bengal 
army  is  in  open  mutiny.  They  are  murdering  their  officers — 
the  people  have  risen,  and  have  massacred  men,  women,  and  ohH- 
dren,  at  several  large  stations.  My  orders  are'  to  proceed  at  once 
to  Calcutta,  with  the  troops  under  luy  orders — and  we  shall 
have  nobler  work  in  saving  an  empire  than  in  fighting  the 
ChiucBe." 

The  officer  brought  no  papers,  or  news  of  any  kind,  except  Tagne 
rumours.     The  Anaconda,  witii    several   swift  veesels  had  b«en 
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detaded  to  intercept  the  sIiipB  on  their  way  to  China,  attd  the 
admiral  oulj  knew  of  the  events  which  had  ooourred  by  the  brief 
GOBteotB  of  his  despatches. 

And  Mary  was  in  the  midst  of  it  all  I  There  was  only  one 
consolation,  but  it  was  a  great  one.  I  wontd  be  near  her.  A 
horrible  event  had  altered  oar  course,  bat  I  welcomed  it  indeed, 
for  now  we  were  on  onr  way  to  "  my  promised  land." 

Capttun  Tadger,  after  obserrations  of  a  general  character,  on 
the  nsks  incnrred  by  him  as  to  insntsnoes,  underwriters,  and  the 
like,  proceeded  under  friendly  oompakioi),  to  lay  the  course  of  the 
n-iton  for  India. 

"  Do  yon  see  that  'ere  eurf^  far  away,  just  under  the  loom  of 
the  land  t  "  quoth  he,  that  erening.  "  That's  them  Basaee  I  was  a 
ipe^ing.  of — that's  the  very  spot  where  the  £ot»-^iim  had  such  a 
tqueak  for  it,  more  than  twenty  years  ago." 


CHAPTER        XLIX. 

"'tis  rank   BEBBLLIOtr." 

HOW  olowly  the  Trtian  cleaves  its  way  !  Blow,  wind  I  Wow, 
gale  I  0  let  qs  hasten  on  !  They  were  all  thinking  of 
revenge,  and  of  saving  an  empire.  I  could  only  fix  toy  thoughts 
on  one  little  object.  She  might  be  in  danger,  and  an  hour  might 
Mve  her.  Another  omiser  stopped  the  ship  off  Madras.  The 
news  she  bronght  made  each  man's  cheek  turn  pale,  and  filled 
him  with  feelings  too  strong  for  words.  Gtod  knows  there  was 
enoogh  of  atrocity  in  that  mutiny  and  insurrection  to  justify 
much  vengeance  !  But  how  many  lives  have  the  ignorant  or 
terrified  scribblers  to  answer  for,  who  filled  the  press  with  hideous 
inrentioQS,  and  drove  our  soldiers  wild  with  fury  and  passion ! 
There  was  no  need  for  monatrous  fabricatiou.  Oawnpore, 
Fnttahghur,  Jhansi,  and  Delhi,  were  quite  enough  in  all  their 
horrors.  A  morbid  appetite  for  the  horrible  and  the  cruel  seized 
on  the  public,  which  n^h  destroyed  the  tone  of  the  national  mind 
and  the  reputation  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  glory  won  in 
scenes  more  trying  than  any  set  battle-field. 

The  Bengal  Tigers  looked  over  the  bulwarks  at  the  low  cloud- 
like shore  ou  our  left,  with  an  ominous  glare  iu  their  eyes.  Each 
man  felt  that  he  had  to  avenge  nameless  cruelties,  and  to  punish 
a  race  guilty  of  unheard-of  barbarities.  My  soul  eiekened  within 
me.     I  dared  not  let  my  mind  dwell  on  what  I  read.     My  eye 
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wandered  in  vain  over  the  oolumns  of  the  papers  for  any  news  of 
Sir  Denis  Desmond.  He  was  at  Auripore  when  last  I  heard 
from  him ;  but  that  wag  many  many  weeks  ago  ;  and  in  that  letter 
be  expressed  hia  aatisfaction  at  the  resnlte  of  hia  policy  : — 

"  There  have  been  ridiculoQs  apprehenBioos  created  in  Bengal," 
he  added,  "  by  the  conduct  of  some  few  mntiaous  sepoys  ;  bat  the 
Bengal  army  has  long  been  in  an  unsatis&ctory  state,  owing  to 
the  cowardue  of  the  Qovehiment ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
the  troables  will  prove  to  be  altogether  so  lodicrons  as  they  now 
are,  if  the  aathorities  do  not  make  the  most  Ngnal  examples  of 
the  fellows  at  once.  The  contagion  will  spread,  although  I  do  not 
fear  its  extension  to  Auripore.  Here  everything  is  qaiet ;  the 
people  are  reconciled  to  our  rule,  and  I  tmst  I  shall  soon  root 
out  the  £akirs,  uid  other  agents  of  misohlef  who  infest  the  bazaars, 
and  are  always  hostile  to  a  settled,  resolute  Government,  which 
represses  mendicancy,  and  endeavours  to  educate  the  people.  I 
am  opposed  to  any  Government  proeelytiziag,  bat  I  am  equally 
advei'se  to  the  domination  of  the  native  priests." 

There  was  no  news  from  the  west  of  Oawupore.  Scraps  of 
letters  without  date — telegrams  written  in  wild  excitement — 
ravings  of  correspondents — mad  demands  for  the.  instant  exeon- 
tion  of  acts  and  persons  quite  beyond  reach — no  news  of 
Anripore ! 

What  passionate  longing  for  action  !  what  a  fever  in  my  vmns 
to  burst  the  bonds  of  the  watery  prison,  and  be  Iree  to  act !  And 
what  joy,  one  early  morning,  as  we  glided  up  the  Hoc^hly,  to  see 
the  spires  of  Calcutta  in  the  distance,  and  the  forest  of  masts  at 
Garden  B«ach  I 

The  sergeant  major  came  aft  and  touched  hia  cap. 

"  I  don  t  know  whether  you're  aware  of  it,  sir ;  but  there's  a 
number  of  the  enemy  on  the  beach.  We  could  knock  a  lot  of 
them  over  from  where  we  are  now.  It  isn't  above  six  hundred 
yards,  I  should  say,  major." 

Wilmot  smiled.  "  Why,  sergeant-major,  I  thought  yoa  knew 
India  ;  you  were  here  before.  They  are  coolies  at  work  on  the 
landings  and  poor  fishermen — no  enemies  of  ours,  you  know." 

"  I  beg  jour  pardon,  major,"  responded  the  bluff  sergeant- 
major.  "  My  idea  was  we  were  to  open  fire  the  moment  we  saw 
any  of  the  natives,  as  I've  been  reading  in  the  papers  they're  all 
our  enemies  to  a  man." 

And  he  retired,  disoomfited,  to  a  council  of  war  of  the  sergeaaia, 
who  were  in  a  knot  discussing  political  news  and  measures  a> 
taught  by  the  Indian  press,  ere  the  morning  parade. 

India  at  last  I     The  land  where  I  was  born,  and  whaitt  my 
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Other's  bones  aie  lying — where  my  darling  is  in  the  midst  of 
dangers  and  horrors  indescribable — and  is  it  thos  I  see  you,  after 
all  mj  longings  and  my  hopes  1 

And  instead  of  immediate  action  there  came  the  most  maddening 
delay.  We  could  not  move  np  at  once.  The  country  was  in 
arms.  Tha  capital  must  be  protected.  The  force  at  hand  was 
bhihII.  Fale  Galoutta  trembled  for  itself.  At  eight  the  inhabi- 
tants cowered  on  boEud  the  ships  in  the  rirer.  By  day  they 
inyeighed  against  the  only  man  whose  dalm  coorage  they  ooold  not 
understand,  and  whose  imperturbabte  justice  they  stigmatized  as 
timidity.  I  was  told  off  for  hospital  duty,  I  hope  my  patients 
were  not  snfferers,  but  I  am  quite  aure  I  did  not  understand  very 
much  of  their  cases.  I  thought  at  timea  of  running  off  bodily, 
•nd  trying  to  make  my  way  ap  country.  But  the  utter  wildness 
of  such  a  scheme  was  too  apparent.  I  set  to  work  to  learn 
Hindostanee  ;  and  I  toiled  at  it  night  and  day  whilst  the  weary 
hours  passed  at  Fort  William. 

There  was  news  at  last  from  Anripore — "  good  news,"  they  said. 
Sir  Denia  Desmond  was  indeed  shut  up  in  the  place  ;  but  he  had 
a  stont  garnsoD  and  the  Bajah  of  Tangree  was  collecting  a  force 
to  attack  the  besiegers,  who  had  marched  from  a  neighbouring 
■tation  after  firing  the  bungalows  and  murdering  tbeir  officers. 

I  at  once  waited  on  the  Governor's  aide-de-camp,  whom  I  knew. 
He  repeated  all  I  have  just  told  you.  "And  the  womenl"! 
asked.     "  "What  of  them  1     There  were  women  in  Auripore  ! " 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Captain  Grierson.  "  The  commis- 
Doner's  daughter,  for  instance,  and  half  a  dozen  officials'  wives,  and 
more — we  are  not  quite  sure  how  many.  Sir  Denis,  in  a  dispatch 
dat«d  some  weeks  ago,  when  matters  were  iooking  serious,  informed 
his  Excellency  that  he  was  about  to  send  away  all  the  women  to 
Palka  under  a  small  escort ;  that  was  just  before  the  investment 
of  Auripore.  He  added  that  his  daughter  was  most  anxious  to 
stay,  but  that  he  did  not  consider  it  would  be  prudent.  If  he 
sent  off  the  escort  at  the  time  he  named,  his  Excellency  fears  they 
nay  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Goreepore  mutineers.  God 
bless  me,  doctor !  you  look  ill.     Shall  I  get  you  some  wine  )  " 

"Ko  !  don't  mind.  It's  only  the  beat.  But  if  you  could  help 
me  to  get  up  conntry  with  any  force  going  to  Auripore,  yon  would 
confer  on  me  the  very  deepest  obligation." 

"  Well,  for  the  sake  of  old  timea,  I'll  see  what  can  be  done.  Fll 
let  yon  know  ii  we  hear  anything  new.     Good-bye." 

Like  A  criminal  reprieved  at   the  gallow's-foot,  and   told   to 

wander  where  he  pleases,  I  received  an  order  one  morning  from 

the  F.H.O.  **  to  march  to-morrow  at  four  a.m.  in  medical  charge 

2d 
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0f  a  detachment  to  Battra  in  Azimgtinr,  and  to  report  myself  on 
utival  to  Deputy  iDHpeotor-Oeaeral  Gsluiha  GrowL" 

The  days  were  ioteneely  hot,  the  duMt  insnfienhle  ;  bat  my  only 
thonght  WBB  that  every  march  wonld  bring  me  nearer  to  her.  An 
agonizing  telegram  was  for  ever  before  me — "  We  shall  be  able  to 
bold  out  in  caae  all  stand  to  us  for  ten  weeks  more.      Women  and 

children  nnder  escort  for  Agra ;  only  one  stays  with "     And 

tboD  the  dispatch  broke  off — the  wire  was  cnt." 

And  what  marches  they  irere  !  The  burnt  hnngalowa,  the 
mined  stations,  blackened  walls  and  chimneys  ;  no  hnman  creature 
visible,  bnt  banging  on  the  trees  by  the  road-side,  festering  in  the 

sun,  were And  the  bideoos  array  of  gorged  vnlturea,  and  the 

wbeelinit  crowds  of  loathsome  bnEzards  andfonl  birds,  whose  prey 
is  the  flesh  of  the  dead  !  At  interrals  along  the  road  we  met 
parties  of  act  noder  esoort  of  officers  with  dispatches. 

"Any  news  of  Auriporel" 

"  No— nothing  certtun.  The  Bazaar  report  at  Gawopore  is  the 
garrison  had  to  give  in,  and  were  murdered.  Bnt  those  who 
know  the  Commissioner  Desmond,  and  Colonel  TickW  who  com- 
mands, don't  give  the  smallest  credit  to  it." 

We  reached  Battra,  bat  the  field-force  was  broken  np  into  flying 
oolumns,  and  econring  the  country  all  aronnd  in  search  of  bands  of 
rebels,  who  were  showing  more  than  nsual  enterprise  and  oondact. 

Qalnsha  Orowl,  notwithstanding  bis  name,  was  a  kind-hearted, 
obliging  man,  with  a  turn  for  sentiment,  and  decided  gifts  in  the 
way  of  eating  and  drinking. 

"Sir,"  he  replied  tome,  lifting  his  bead  from  a  hnge  tankard  of 
commissariat  beer,  to  which  he  had  given  a  bead  by  dusting  it 
proAisely  with  carbonate  of  soda  from  a  pepper-castor,  and  wiping 
his  moustache  with  a  broad,  brown  fist,  "  it's  qnite  true  ;  you're  no 
Qse  here.  It's  just  like  my  chief  to  send  you.  I  see  no  reason 
why  yoD  should  not  join  General  Pottei's  colnmn,  which  is  as  likely 
to  go  to  Auripore  as  not,  as  soon  as  we  hear  the  Bilelee  rebeb 
are  cleared  off  the  road  on  his  flank,  and  Sir  Oolin  is  about  doing 
that  very  soon.  There's  already  Dr.  MacBride,  a  conntryman  of 
yours,  with  Dobson's  horse  and  the  Ponjaubees,  hut  there's  plenty 
of  work  for  all  the  eaigeons,  and  yon  can  join  them  as  soon  as  we 
get  a  chance.  I  don't  wonder  at  your  wishing  to  give  a  hand  to 
the  gallant  fellows  at  Auripore — HesTcn  help  them  t  " 

I  oonldnoteat,  nor  drink,  nor  sleep — myvery  reason  was  shaken 
— for  three  weary  daya  and  nights  longer  must  I  wait.  This  was 
indeed  to  he  in  the  furnace — to  feel  the  blood  boiling  and  mark  the 
body  wasting— to  look  into  the  glass  at  an  awful  face  with  blood- 
^ot  eyes  and  fevered  cheek. 
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But  onoe  more  a  repneve  oatne.  Dr.  Growl  sent  me  word  one 
night  that  X  cou!d  get  off  with  a  Lientenant  of  Dobaon'i  Horae, 
who  had  come  in  with  dispatohes  and  was  retaruing  at  dawn  with 
his  haodful  of  troopers  to  join  Potter's  column. 

We  were  riding  over  an  open  plain  doited  with  clomps  of  trees 
and  fields  of  pulse,  bnt  not  a  creature  could  be  made  ont  as  we 
swept  it  with  onr  glaaeee. 

"  This  is  very  different  work  from  yilvr  ErUMian  aampaign, 
Doctor  Brady  ! "  said  my  young  compaaion>N^  "  There  you  had 
dvilized  enemies.     Here  we  have  savages  to  de^  -ffith  ;  tbey  never 

"  And  do  you  spare  them  t " 

"  The  niggers  1  Oh  1  certainly  not ;  just  shoot  them  like  dogs, 
as  they  are,  whenever  we  come  across  them," 

"  Well  1  that  balances  aooouota  between  nigger  and  Christian 
pretty  evenly." 

All  day  long  the  heat  had  been  increasing  as  we  pressed  on  to 
oar  rendezvous.  The  sultry  eventide  was  more  trying  than  tbe 
fervid  midday  :  the  blasts  of  hot  air  becoming  more  violent  and 
frequent,  presaged  the  advent  of  the  thunderstorm  already  matter^ 
ing  in  the  east,  and  blackening  the  horizon  with  clouds  barred  by 
incessant  streaks  of  lightning. 

The  native  troopers  were  uneasy,  and  oast  glanoes  in  every 
direction. 

"  They  have  made  out  fresh  elephant-tracks,  which  must  belong 
to  the  enemy,"  expltuned  the  officer.  "  Yon  can  see  them  Mtd 
horse-hoofi  too,  all  over  the  ground,  in  the  very  direction  w»  are 
going  !  They  must  be  making  right  for  Gumwarra,  where  Dobsoa 
was  to  be ;  and  if  so,  they  will  have  a  treat.  Bat  /  don't  envy 
them.  We  must  look  out  not  to  be  pounced  on  by  the  runaways. 
Ho — there  is  something  up.     What  is  it,  JemEidar  I  " 

The  grey-bearded  Sikh  was  screening  his  eyes  with  one  band  and 
looking  towards  the  west ;  the  other  hand  was  held  aloft,  as 
when  a  keeper  "  aoho'e  "  to  a  point  of  his  dogs  on  a  grouse  moan- 
tiun. 

"  It's  a  body  of  cavalry.  There  is  much  dust,  sir,  and  it  ad- 
vances rapidly  I "  . 

£very  horseman,  standing  erect  in  his  stirmpa,  gazed  anzionsly, 

"  Can  you  see  elephants,  Sahib  1 "  asked  the  Jemadar  of  Lieu- 
tenant Eustace,  who  hod  dismounted  and  was  steadying  his  glass 
agunsC  a  lanoe.  "  They  will  be  seen  £rst  of  all,- for  they  areblad* 
and  thick  and  high." 

"  It's  all  right,  Jemadar,"  replied  Eustace,  leaping  gaily  into  thi 

•addle,  "  our  own  lads,  Uiank  heaven  I     It  will  shorten  our  ride  1^ 

2  D  2 
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a  good  many  milea.  Now  we  can  marah  quietly  and  save  ooi 
horBea." 

The  dnat-cloud  drew  near  to  a  clomp  of  trees,  spread  out  tbinlj, 
and  bjr  degrees  settled  down  so  that  we  conld  see  the  men  had  du- 
moonted,  and  were  picketing  their  horses.  As  we  approadied  a 
couple  of  ofSoers  and  a  sowar  galloped  out  to  meet  ns. 

They  were  both  yoang  men ;  one,  Colonel  Dobson,  tall,  gaunt, 
and  solemn-looking,  beetle-browed,  swarthy,  with  black  eyes,  and 
thick  beard  and  moustache.  The  other,  a  bright  bine-eyed,  cheery- 
looking  lad.  Their  heads  were  covered  with  conit^  helmetg,  ter- 
minating in  a  metal  spike,  and  swathed  with  e.  red  ahawL  Tbe 
tfinic  of  dnst-ccloured  cotton  cloth,  ornamented  with  worsted  braid 
on  the  neck,  breast,  and  ca£^  was  provided  with  steel  ahoulder- 
straps,  and  chains  attached  ontrade,  which  afforded  defence  agaiiut 
sword-cuts  from  the  wrist  to  the  neck.  Each  wore  the  yellowisli 
leather  boots,  used  by  horsemen  in  India,  coming  over  the  knee, 
and  gauntlets  of  light  mail,  nearly  reaching  to  the  upper  part  <^the 
forearm.  Sabres,  in  plain  heavy  sheaths,  slung  from  their  baldrica, 
and  pistols  stuck  in  waist-belts,  gave  the  wearers  somewhat  tbe 
ur  of  eoTMlotlieri,  and  conveyed  an  impression  very  unlike  that 
which  one  has  generally  of  British  officers  in  the  reign  of  Tictoria. 

"  What  news,  Eustace  1 " 

"  Nonev  Colonel,  except  what  may  be  in  these  dispatchea 
What  have  you  for  ua  t " 

"  Nothing  much — a  hunt  after  a  swarm  of  scouadrels  vho 
managed  to  escape  ns.  They  were  encamped  under  the  very  tope 
where  we  are  now,  and  they  must  have  bad  a  scnmmage  with  some 
of  our  people,  for  we  have  picked  up  a  wounded  man.  It's  beaatlj 
work.     We  never  eon  catch  them." 

Three  tents,  and  a  shed  of  canvas,  conetituted  the  only  cover 
for  the  force. 

"  I  fear  we  shall  get  it  with  a  vengeance,"  said  Eustace.  "  I  hope 
Beecher  has  something  to  eat  for  na  If  it's  heavy  rain  we  cannot 
move  tdll  the  sun  has  been  ont,  for  the  country  will  be  too  heavy 
for  the  horses." 

He  raised  the  curtain  of  tbe  ten^-a  fine  mat  of  small  bamboo 
'   fibrea,  through  which  one  can  aee  into  tbe  light. 

*'  Hallo,  Eustace  !  I'm  just  ready  for  yon.  You  are  in  time  to 
escape  the  ducking  that's  in  store  for  outsiders  to-night,"  called 
ont  a  pleasant  voice,  the  owner  of  which  was  engaged  in  slicing 
cucumbers  into  u  large  plated  goblet.  A  lamp  lighted  op  the 
iDteriorofthetent,  which  was  pitched  as  carefully  as  if  the  inmates 
were  going  to  live  there  a  week  instead  of  a  few  hours.  The  table 
was  oovered  with  a  white  doth  and  glawes,  wad  two  or  three 
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sMYants  dived  in  and  out  under  the  curtain  at  the  other  end  with 
didhea  in  their  hands.  Portable  camp^hairs  were  placed  by  the 
aide  of  the  table.  From  the  tent-poles  were  elung  teleecopeB,  flasks, 
and  pistole.     The  ground  was  covered  with  an  Indian  carpet. 

"  Yon  mast  rough  it  to-night,  gentlemen.  The  beer  is  rather 
queer — no  time  to  cool  it — the  abdar  is  mm  ett — lots  of  onr  traps 
not  come  Dp  yet  But  Mahomed  says  the  soop  will  not  be  bad. 
The  last  village  has  furnished  us  with  lots  of  poultry.  There's  a 
good  curry,  and  some  gnn-bollook  steaks.  That's  our  carte.  But, 
if  Colonel  Dobson  will  go  ailer  impalpable  abstractions  called  the 
rebel  anny,  and  gallop  away  from  our  stores,  your  measman  can't 
help  it,  can  he)" 

"  We'll  do  well  enoi^h,  Beecher,  if  there's  plenty  of  beer  and  a 
drop  of  Exshaw,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  I  conf^  to  a  leetie  thirst 
after  this  particularly  fine  warm  day,  and  the  agreeable  exercuw 
we've  had.  Thirty-five  miles,  if  it's  a  yard.  A  few  sore  backs,  I 
eaapect,  and  some  sore-fimted  people  outside." 

"  I  suppose  if  this  storm  ia  aa  bad  as  it  looks  we  shall  not  start 
in  the  morning  1 "  inquired  Eustace,  who  was  of  a  Sybarite  turn. 
"I  wish,  if  it  ia  going  to  rain,  that  it  would  come  down  at  once, 
in  order  that  a  fellow  may  know  bis  fate." 

"  Faith,  and  I  can  tell  you,  mee  boy,  if  there's  any  value  in 
rigoa  and  tokens,  your  doubts  will  soon  be  set  at  rest,"  sud  a  man, 
»itl»  a  rich  round  voice,  who  appeared  in  the  fold  of  the  curtain. 

He  was  middle-aged,  short,  and  corpulent.  The  atrict  observance 
of  the  uniform  regulations  of  his  corps  did  not  detract  from  the 
unbellicose  and  peaceful  bourgeois  look  of  his  round,  sleek  figure, 
aud  broad,  honest,  clean-ahaven  face,  whicb  was  warmed  into  a 
purple  glow  by  an  agency  far  hotter  than  that  of  the  sun.  He 
had  an  exaggerated  spike  Lo  his  helmet,  an  extra  thick  turban 
around  it ;  bis  belts,  boots,  spurs,  baldric,  and  cummerbund  were 
all  on  a  grandiose  if  not  gigantic  scale  j  but,  instead  of  swords 
and  pistols.  Doctor  MacBride  was  hung  round  with  inatrunaent 
cases,  a  telescope,  and  a  flask  or  two.  There  was  neither  chain 
on  bis  arms  nor  gauntlet  on  his  hand  ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  odd 
appearance,  there  was  no  greater  talker,  no  greater  grumbler,  no 
harder  rider,  no  harder  drinker,  no  man  softer-hearted  always,  or 
more  composed  in   time  of  danger  than  the  doctor  of  Dobson's 

The  Doctor's  lamentations  were  interrupted  by  the  introduction 
of  my  bumble  self,  and  of  my  dispatches  from  my  F.  M.  O.  He 
read  them,  turned  up  his  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  "  That's  the  way 
Growl  sends  lambs  to  the  slaughter.  But  yon're  welcome,  Mr. 
Brady  j  and  we'll  do  what  we  can  for  you.     Go  on  with  your 
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dincer.  It's  not  likely  jon'll  get  many  aa  good,  or  aa  mncb  time 
to  eat  it  in.  Here  am  I,  after  riding  aa  if  I  was  Dick  Turpio  ten 
times  over,  with  jnat  the  aame  risk  of  life  and  limb  in  case  of  a 
Bcrimmage,  without  the  chance  of  a,  word  in  the  dispatch  of  onr 
friend  here,  who  would  have  the  hononr  to  report  that  the  doctor, 
by  his  attention,  &c.  &c.,  gave  every  proof  of  zeal  and  satisfaction. : 
here  am  I,  when  all  my  work  is  over,  obliged  to  go  on  with  the 
extras  j  and,  as  if  I  had  not  enough  of  my  own,  there's  a  job 
picked  np  for  me  at  the  end  of  my  day  from  Heaven  knows  where, 
and  &  native  lady  adds  herself  to  the  list.  Yes,  thank  you,  Beecher, 
a  little  more  curry  !     Beerabrab  lao  ! " 

"  But  about  your  patients  f "  inquired  the  Colonel.  "  What  of 
oor  countryman — is  he  a  soldier  or  a  civilian,  or  what  t " 

"  Well,  indeed,  and  if  you  listened  to  the  nonBcnse  he's  talking 
you'd  think  he  was  the  Governor-General  or  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  himself.  He's  very  near  being  one  of  the  army  of  martyrs ; 
he's  got  a  bad  fever,  is  weak  from  loey  of  blood  and  poor  food  (the 
wing,  if  yon  please);  then  he's  a  broken  arm,  and  a  bad  cut  on  the 
head,  a  nasty  thrust  in  the  body — not  to  speak  of  a  few  incisions 
of  all  sorts.  He  is  snag  enough  in  the  joss-house,  and  I've  left  my 
coloured  brother  with  him  for  the  present." 

"  Can  yon  make  out  who  he  is )  " 

"  Make  out  1  Oh,  1  can  make  out  plenty.  He's  a  Crimayan 
hero  by  bis  talk,  and  he's  going  on  about  the  Bedan  too,  and 
Sebastopole,  mixed  up  with  Delhi  and  Lucknow.  And — there, 
you  won't  tell — I've  found  out  ooe  thing  that's  against  him,  he's 
Irish,  mere  Irish,  'pon  my  honour."  The  dish  of  baked  earth, 
with  balls  of  prepared  charcoal,  was  brought  in  and  placed  on 
the  table,  and  each  man  lighted  bis  cigar. 

"A  fine  stout  fellow,  too  ! "  the  Doctor  proceeded.  "  The  arm 
I  set  was  a  picture.  I  don't  know  if  I'll  not  have  to  take  it 
off;  but  there's  just  a  chance.  He'd  never  have  come  round 
without  help  from  a  £rst-rate  medical  officer,  such  as  you  find 
gdlopin'  all  over  India  with  DobBon's  Funjaubees." 

The  rain  could  be  heard  in  the  distance,  coming  on  with  a 
httrried  tramp,  like  the  march  of  a  great  army ;  and  the  tumult 
of  the  wind  which  accompanied  the  tempest  was  as  the  roar  of 
their  voices.  The  glare  of  lightning  and  the  volleys  of  thunder 
crashed  forth  out  of  the  black  sky  from  the  gloomy  pall  of 
Heaven's  battle  like  the  blaze  and  furious  outcry  of  the  cannon. 

"That's  a  pleasant  look-out,"  cried  MacBride.  "We'll  be 
washed  out  of  this  before  very  long,  and  have  the  eyes  burned 
out  of  our  heads,  and  the  horses  will  kick  us  to  death  ;  and  if 
we  live  we'll  have  no  breakfast  nor  a  stitch  of  dry  clothea." 
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"If  there  vas  ft  nuin  in  India  vorth  a  button  among  thoat 
rebels,  thia  woold  be  the  swt  of  night  he'd  select  to  attack  qb,' 
added  tb«*dootor,  after  a  heavy  roll,  which  made  the  tent  vibraM 
in  every  thread.  "  I  don't  sp^dc  bo  mnoh  of  Sikhe  as  of  Brltishen 
like  ourselvea.  We  hate  night  fighting — you  don't,  Coloael,  foi 
joa  are  always  ready  for  a  destructioa  of  the  tissaes  day  or 
night — but  most  of  us.  Then  our  powder  ia  wet,  but  sworda 
Iceep  ebarp ;  oac  drill  doesn't  do  much  good  till  we've  all  got 
together  ovet  the  firat  fluster.  If  a  fellow  but  knew  hU  ground 
aa  these  men  do,  how  he  would  do  a  Hohenlinden  now  at^  then 
with  the  chill  o£" 

Just  as  he  spoke  the  report  of  firearms  was  distinctly  heard 
m  a  lull  of  the  Btorm. 

"  There  !  I  thought  I  heard  it  before  I  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Bedad, 
tiere's  the  fellow  I've- been  talking  of  turned  up  at  last  1 " 

The  terrified  servants  ran  in  shouting  oat,  "  Ob,  tiahib  I  Sahib  I 
the  budmashes !  the  budmaahea !  "  A  cuff  on  the  head  of  a 
venerable-looking  old  gentleman,  who  was  the  foremost  and  Doiaieat 
of  the  throng,  was  Sobson'a  reply  to  the  exolamation. 

In  an  instant  we  were  on  oar  feet.  We  seiaed  our  swords  and 
pistols,  utd  rushed  ont  of  the  tent. 

Scarcely  were  we  in  our  saddles  ere,  by  the  lightning  flashee, 
we  saw  beaiiug  down  on  us  a  wild  swarm  of  horsemen  in  white. 
To  meet  them  in  line  was  out  of  the  queetion.  Decision  and 
coolneaa  were  invaluable,  and  in  our  leader  aud  his  otficera  these 
were  the  gniwth  of  constant  peril,  for  they  were  men  who  had 
been  carrying  their  lives  in  their  hands  every  hour.  In  front  of 
tbe  grove  there  waa  a  low  bank  of  earth.  In  lees  time  than  I 
take  to  transcribe  these  lines,  the  Sikhs  were  formed  inside  the 
tope  with  their  faces  towards  tbe  enemy — one  half  dismounted — 
the  horsemen  io  the  rear.  "  Steady,  my  children  j  aim  low  when 
they're  a  few  yards  from  tbe  bank,"  cried  Dobsoo.  His  officers 
repeated  tbe  words.  The  ones  of  the  enemy  and  the  shouts  of 
their  leaders  were  audible  above  the  trampling  of  the  horses'  boo&. 
"  Have  your  sword  and  pistol  Iiandy.  It  will  be  more  use  than 
your  lancet,"  whispered  Eustace.  The  lightning  blazed  out  along 
the  wbite-tutbaned  hc8^1e.  We  could  oatch  the  dark  faoe.t  and 
bright  blades  for  an  instant,  and  the  outstretched  beads  of  the 
horses ;  and  then  as  tbe  thunder  rolled  above,  the  sparkle  and 
flash  of  carbine  and  pistol  twittered  in  the  dark,  and  the  rush  of 
grape  from  our  two  gona  on  the  flank  hurtled  through  the  aowars. 
But  they  were  too  close  upon  us ;  in  another  iostaut  the  rebel 
horsemen  were  engaged  in  a  milee  with  our  men.  Their  white 
turbans  and  ooats  marked  them  out  as  they  rode  io  among  the 
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treoB,  where  onr  khorkee  was  iavimble.  The  nimble  Sikha  on  foot 
out  ftt  and  shot  them  as  they  passed.  Loader  than  the  shoats 
and  the  ories,  and  the  clicking  of  steel,  and  the  raging  storm, 
rose  Dobson's  voice  and  the  cheers  of  his  officers.  In  less  than  a 
ntioute  the  eowars  were  flTing  oat  of  the  tope  in  the  darkness 
chased  here  and  there  across  the  plain  as  the  lightning  marked 
them  ont  for  an  instant.     Dobson  was  ezaited. 

"  Order  Fordyce  to  limber  np  at  once,"  he  cried.  "Ill  teaoh 
the  scoundrels  how  they  dare  attack  me  again  I  MacBride  !  lean 
the  surgeon  to  look  oiler  our  wounded,  with  a  party  of  men  to  jack 
them  up  and  finish  any  of  the  budmaebes  who  may  be  shamming. 
And  now,  my  lads,  to  6Dish  our  night's  work." 

And  ere  I  coald  say  a  word  I  was  left  alone  in  the  wood,  whioh 
was  filled  with  groans  and  piteous  cries,  whilst  my  Sikba  west 
prowling  about  among  the  woonded,  and ' 

Novr  and  then  they  returned  with  a  comrade,  and  I  attended 
to  their  cuts  as  Cbey  were  hud  on  the  table  of  the  mess-tent 
An  hour  or  more  passed.  The  storm  abated,  the  thunder  ceased, 
but  the  lightning  was  still  fierce  and  frequent.  I  sat,  when  my 
work  was  done,  with  my  head  between  my  hands,  thinking  of 
those  in  peril  and  of  the  horror  of  such  scenes  as  those  for  timid 
vomen,  when  a  cry  of  alarm  caught  my  ear,  and  the  cowering 
natives  in  the  tent  mattered,  "  There,  Sahib,  Ihey  are  coming 
again  I"  and  vanished  among  the  trees. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  I  cried. 

"  Mount  and  fly,  sir,"  was  the  answer  of  the  terrified  syoe.  I 
listened,  and  iieard  the  tramp  of  advanrang  horses  again.  "  They 
are  our  men  returning," 

"  No  J  sowars  !  sowars  !  Sahib,  fly  !  " 

For  me  there  was  no  flight,  I  felt  my  way  oat  to  the  front  of 
the  wood.  There  conid  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  they  were,  for  &e 
jatal  white  shimmered  in  the  darkness.  And  I  was  alone  with  the 
wounded  and  the  dead — the  sole  miserable  victim  on  whom  they 
could  wreak  their  vengeance  I  I  felt  the  bitterness  of  death  would 
not  be  to  die,  but  that  I  did  not  die  for  her.  The  band  swept 
past  me,  and  as  they  moved  towards  the  tents  I  heard  »  clear 
shrill  voice  in  Hindostanee  exclaim,  'So  time  to  kill,  remember  ! 
Carry  him  to  tlie  litter,  dead  or  alive,  at  once,  and  be  oS." 

I  crouched  down  in  the  grass.  There  was  suddenly  a  great  cry 
as  if  of  rejoicing.  The  troopers  returned  out  of  the  wix>d  aur- 
rounding  a  light  car  on  which  there  was  a  litter.  By  the  side 
there  rode  a  borBeman,  who  bent  forward  and  looked  in  between 
the  curtains.  He  raised  bis  head  t  I  saw  within  a  few  feet  of  me 
the  face  whioh  I  had  so  wearily  longed  to  see,  and  which  was  now  to 
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ma  mora  terrible  thmn  uaj  enemy'B !  Who  could  mirtake  the  ejes — 
tlw  eyes  wlucb.  Eparkled  with,  a  keen  deligLt  as  she  raised  her 
head  irom  the  curtain  of  the  litter }  I  could  have  toached  her 
Tobe  had  I  sprang  to  my  feet  I     I  had  seen  her  at  laat  I 


CHAPTER    L. 

"  HieSBBIICUB." 

THE  Sikhs  and  camp  serrants  etealing  back,  found  me  lying 
like  one  that  was  dead,  and  bore  me  gentljr  into  tLe  tent, 
Trheie  lay  the  wounded  whom.  I  had  tended.  But  who  was  to 
bind  my  wound  t  Dobson  and  his  baffled  troops  returned  at 
liajlH'eak.  The  EQr(^>eaii  they  had  left  in  the  Temple  was  gone. 
I  was  very  ill ;  my  head  was  weak  and  wandering.  The  yellow 
cartains  opened  for  ever  on  the  same  scene,  from  daylight  to 
eveniiig.  Day  after  day,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I  was  borne  along  in 
my  litter  in  a  painless  lethargy.  Thick  dust,  and  above  it  the 
heads  of  long-bearded  troopers — the  monotonous  fields  of  gram  and 
dull  and  Indian  com — the  ever  same  trees — the  ever  same  sounds 
of  bit  and  curb,  and  horse-hoof,  and  the  cry  of  the  buzzard  and  the 
vulture.  How  I  longed  for  the  halt !  And  agun  how  I  longed 
lor  the  march  I  When  we  halt«d  there  were  sure  to  come  my 
doctor,  and  Dobson  and  Eustace,  and  alL  And  the  same  ques- 
tions, "  How  do  you  find  yourself  now  I "  and  the  same  mutterings 
outside,  of  which  I  never  could  catch  more  than  a  mumble  in 
reply  to  the  question,  "  How  do  yon  think  he  is  to-dayl  " 

And  I  had  no  question  but  the  one,  "  Is  there  any  news  from 
Auriporel"  And  the  answer  was  tor  ever,  "None."  But  one 
morning  in  came  Dobson's  bearded  face,  and  without  more  to  do 
be  said — "  I'm  glad  to  tell  you  Qovernment  has  resolved  to  strike 
a  blow  for  the  relief  of  Auripore.  We  are  to  form  part  of  the 
column." 

That  evening  I  was  in  the  saddle.  Pale  and  weak  in  the  body, 
but  a  giant  still,  for  I  had  fiuth  and  love — the  springs  o£  Uio— 
within  me, 

"  What  do  the  spies  say,  MacTavish  t "  asked  the  Brigadier. 
"  What  have  the  rascals  got  V 

"  There  is  Norpat  Sing,  2000  ;  some  500  pucka  Sepoys,  the 
rest  Oude  men ;  there  is  Pretty  Poll  Sing,  200  Byswarreea ;  the 
Bajab  of  Amethie,  2500,  various ;  the  Talukdar  of  Khote,  700 
matchlockmea ;  the  Moulvie  of  Sishabad,  700  sowars ;  the  whole 
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of  Poppleton'a  Hone,  under  lonie  nnknoini  mscil ;  snd  the 
bleaseii  lUnee  of  Anripore,  with  2000  horse.  Thej  have  no  end 
of  elephants,  and  20  gnni.  That's  the  report  my  epiea  bring  in, 
ar,"  quoth  our  QDartermaster-G!eiieral,  raising  his  ejes  from  his 
papers  and  glancing  at  his  chief  tbroagh  a  pair  of  portentous 
Bpectaoles.  "  And  it's  pretty  much  what  I  expected,"  he  added, 
taking  a  large  pinch  of  snnff,  and  reiaforcing  it  bj  a  strong 
cheroot. 

The  Brigadier  checked  off  the  fignres.  "  That  makes  in  all, 
Bay  at  least  8000  men,  and  30  gnne.  It  is  not  three  to  one,  and 
we  have  a  battery  and  a  half.  I  fear  they  will  never  wait  for  onr 
coming,  bat  at  all  events  we  shall  have  the  credit  of  relieving  the 
place."  The  Brigadier  added.  "  It  is  good  news  to  hear  they  are 
all  holding  out  so  well.     Sir  Denis  is  a  splendid  fellow  I" 

So  muoh  I  overheard  as  the  colnmn  halted  within  a  day's  maroh 
of  Auripore,  ere  the  morning  sun  had  attained  its  full  power.  I 
could  only  olasp  my  hsnds  and  ruse  my  eyes  to  heaven. 

Bat,  as  if  misfortniie  was  ever  to  be  my  portion,  there  eame  an 
order  for  me  to  take  charge  of  the  Mck,  when  the  force  moved  on. 
I  said  nothing.  To  think  that  Auripore  was  near,  and  to  be  tied 
like  a  martyr  to  the  stake  was  beyond  my  control,  and  I  resolved 
•     •     •     • 

They  moved  off,  and  once  again  I  was  left  with  my  sad  ebarge. 
I  gazed  after  them  through  the  watch-fires,  and  took  note  of  their 
course.  They  will  halt  in  an  hour,  and  wait  for  day ;  then  they 
will  move  on  and  reconnoitre  the  ground — that  will  be  at  four 
o'clock  ;  they  have  twelve  miles  to  go  ;  the  ii^ntry  are  tired — 
they  will  need  five  hours  at  least  to  come  within  sight  of  the 
enemy— say  nine  o'clock  at  the  outside.  If  I  leave  at  six  io  the 
morning,  I  shall  be  in  plenty  of  time.     It's  settled. 

I  walked  back  to  my  tent,  visited  my  sick,  and  passed  the  gate 
of  the  walled  enclosure  in  which  the  rear-guard  was  halted.  The 
Belooch  on  duty  presented  as  I  gave  the  coantersign. 

"  There  are  budmashei  about,  m^  lord,"  he  remaric ;  "for  the 
jackals  yelp  over  there,  and  the  dogs  are  barking." 

But  I  walked  on,  and  heeded  him  not.  The  stars  were  shining 
brightly.  I  longed  for  the  hour  when  I  should  be  fre«^  and 
strained  my  eyes  toiFards  the  west  in  the  direction  of  our  column, 
and  I  followed  the  tracks  made  in  the  soft  soil.  Once  I  was  startled 
by  a  noise  in  the  grass,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  something  move  not 
far  from  me  ;  but  it  might  have  been  a  lizard.  I  relaxed  my 
grasp  of  my  pistol,  and  turning  round  set  off  on  my  way  back  to 
the  camp  fires,  hamming  to  myself. 

Again  the  grass  rustled.     I  stood  still,  with  my  hand  en  my 
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revolTer.  Bnddeul^  I  waa  pinned  by  the  etbowi — ero  I  oonld 
utter  &  cry  a  gag  was  forced  into  my  mouth.  I  was  dashed  on  the 
groand,  my  eyes  were  covered,  I  felt  cords  tied  swiftly  round  my 
hands  and  feet,  and  th.en  I  was  raised  up  and  carried  away  head 
and  foot,  and  thrown  into  a  wheeled  carria;^,  which  trarelled 
briskly  forward.  I  felt  my  captors  nDbnckling  my  sword  and 
removing  my  pietol-belt,  and  heard  many  voices  aronnd  my  car- 
riage. The  bonds  which  secured  my  hands  behind  my  back  were 
tightened,  and  my  feet  and  legs  were  secured  anew,  and  I  was 
home  once  more  onwards.  Once  there  was  the  sonod  of  guns  a&r, 
the  litter  was  halted ;  then  the  booming  died  away.  We  went  on 
and  on,  and  I  knew  the  sun  was  up,  and  that  onr  pace  was  quickeo- 
ing.  The  heat  became  like  that  of  a  furnace.  My  nostrils  were 
choked  with  dust — my  breath  came  in  spasms.  The  carriage 
stopped — I  was  lifted  ont^  and  I  knew  I  stood  in  the  shade  ;  the 
rope  which  boand  my  feet  was  loosed,  I  was  forced  down  a  ^ight 
of  steps  by  strong  hands.  Then  came  the  grating  of  a  key  and 
the  drawing  of  bolts — a  door  was  opened ;  the  cool,  damp  air 
woold  have  been  gratefnl  had  it  not  been  so  dank  and  fetid.  I 
waa  led  down  steps — One  !  two  !  three  !  four  !  five  I  sir  1  seven  I 
eight !  nine  I  ten  !  I  counted  them.  Then  I  felt  a  hand  busy  at 
my  wrists ;  I  struggled  to  shake  off  the  cords — the  door  closed 
with  a  heavy  clang.  1  tore  off  the  bandage  from  my  eyes,  and  as 
I  tugged  at  the  knotted  twine  which  held  the  gag  to  my  bleeding 
lips,  1  looked  aronnd  and  uttered  a  bitter  cry — for  there  seemed 
indeed  no  hope. 

It  was  broad  daylight,  but  the  walls  of  the  cell  around  which  Z 
gazed  were  rendered  visible  only  by  an  iron  cresset  from  the  low 
roo£  It  was  roand  and  arched  and  windowless,  and  the  sole  access 
was  by  the  steps  down  which  I  had  just  been  led.  At  one  side 
waa  a  native  charpoy  or  bed,  a  rude  table  by  its  side  was  covered 
with  a  mat,  on  which  there  was  placed  an  earthen  vessel  of  water, 
a  heap  of  cakes,  and  a  plate  of  boiled  rice.  I  was  dying  of  thirst 
and  ravenous  with  hunger ;  and,  as  men  condemned  to  die  will 
make  a  hearty  breakfast,  in  spite  of  all  my  misery  I  drank  and 
ate.  I  threw  myself  on  the  hed,  for  my  fever  was  strong  on  me 
^;^ii.  With  closed  eyes  I  was  striring  to  collect  my  thoughts, 
when  a  noise  above  attracted  my  attention.  And  lo  I  there 
descended  from  the  roof,  through  an  aperture  in  which  the  lamp 
was  suspended,  a  cord,  with  a  basket  attached,  which  was  lowered 
to  the  floor.  In  the  basket  was  a  bottle  of  wine,  chupatties  or 
native  cakes,  and  a  fowl.  In  the  obscurity  I  overlooked  a  piece  of 
paper;  but  the  basket  was  shaken  from  above,  and  looking  again 
I  saw  a  little  note.     I  read  with  difficulty — 
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"  Do  not  quite  despair.  Friends  are  near  ;  tliongb  not  powerful 
But  they  may  help  you.     Hope  and  be  firm." 

It  wan  a  woman's  band.  I  looked  up  and  vUspered,  "God 
bless  you,  my  unknown  fnend.  Tell  me  who  you  are.  In  pity, 
tell  me  where  I  am."  There  came  back  a  ugh  for  answer.  Tbe 
basket  was  shaken  after  a  time  and  drawn  up.  Worn  out  and  ill 
nigh  to  death,  I  lay  down  on  the  charpoy  and  slept.  I  was 
awakened,  after  sleepiog  a  tronbled  sleep,  by  a  sound  in  the  vaulted 
room.  A  negro,  armed  to  the  teeth,  had  brought  in  bread,  rice, 
and  water;  at  the  doorway  stood  a  Sepoy  on  guard.  I  spoke,  but 
they  made  no  reply  to  my  entreaties  to  know  where  I  was.  "  I  am 
ill — Tery  ill — tell  my  gaoler  I  shall  Tery  soon  be  beyond  his  power," 
I  cried  ;  "  but  at  least,  ere  I  die,  let  me  know  what  is  tbe  news 
from  Auripore."  No  answer.  The  door  was  locked  and  chained, 
and  bolted,  and  I  was  left  alone. 

I  bad  never  heard  of  the  native  chiefs,  in  this  cruel  war,  making 
prisoners — at  least  they  were  reserved  for  slaughter  we  were  told, 
though  the  country  people  often  concealed  fugitives  and  treated 
them  kindly.  I  was  of  no  consequence  as  a  captive,  but  I  had  be«n 
pounced  upon  as  if  I  were  a  great  prize.  For  whom  could  tliej 
have  mistaken  me  1     Who  was  my  unknown  triend  1 

How  years  of  misery  were  concentrated  in  every  hour,  as  I 
walked  round  and  round  the  prison,  or  crossed  to  or  fro,  or  threw 
myself  on  the  bed,  and  tossed  my  arms  like  a  maniac  !  "  One  day 
of  freedom — one  day  of  strength — give  me  that,  and  I  will  come 
back  and  die,  if  it  be  Thy  will     But  oh  !  this  is  more  than  I  can 

And  two  days  and  nights  passed.  My  blood  now  boiled,  and 
now  ran  like  ioe  through  my  veins — my  teeth  chattered  with  tbe 
ague  fits.  My  gaolers  came  in  and  went  out  as  before.  I  could 
nut  mark  the  hours,  nor  tell  day  from  night,  and  they  would  not 
open  their  accursed  lips.  "Ah,  even  if  I  were  free  to-morrow, 
darling,  I  could  not  help  yon  1 "  I  cried,  passionately,  and  dashed 
my  clenched  fist  on  the  table. 

"  Do  not  despair,"  whispered  the  voice  from  above,  "  I  am  drang 
my  best ;  bot  be  firm." 

"  Oh,  my  good  friend,  whoever  you  are,  give  me  news  of  Anii- 
pote ;  and  I  shall  be  as  a  rock,  if  you  can  tell  me  all  is  well"  Ko 
answer ;  but  a  fragment  of  paper  came  flattering  through  the 
gloom,  and  I  could  make  out  the  words,  "  To-night,  if  possible." 

The  dun^on  in  which  I  was  confined  was  lined  with  a  hard, 
white  cement,  and  had  been  need  as  a  subterranean  granary,  and  I 
guessed  that  the  aperture  above  was  on  a  level  with  the  ground 
floor,    I  dragged  over  the  charpoy,  put  the  table  upon  it,  mounted ; 
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my  htnd  could  just  reach  the  creuet.  I  mode  a  spring,  and  canght 
the  thin  chain  by  which  the  lamp  was  annpended,  heedless  of  the 
boming,  and,  in  a  momeotarj  fit  of  desperate  strength,  was 
BtriviDg  to  climb  np  to  the  roof,  when  the  chain  gave  way,  and 
I  crashed  back  on  the  frail  pile  I  had  erected,  and  rolkd  on 
the  floor  in  the  cUMm,  in  utter  darkness,  for  the  lamp  was 
extingoiahed. 

I  regained  my  feet,  cleared  the  dost  and  the  monldy  corn  from 
mj  &ce  and  hair.  Hie  guards  were  no  doabt  be  alarmed  aC  the 
noise.     Ha  1  they  are  here  I     Fool,  why  could  yon  not  wait  % 

The  bolta  were  drawn,  the  chains  (tanked  aa  they  struck  the 
ntaanve  door ;  the  key  turned  in  the  lock ;  the  door  grated  on 
its  hingeB  and  opened  gently.  I  strained  my  eyes,  bnC  could  see 
nothing. 

"  Where  are  you  ) "  aaked  a  voice  in  English ;  after  a  panae, 
"  What  has  become  of  the  light ) " 

"  I  have  juBt  upset  the  lamp." 

"  No  matter  ;  come  over  and  take  my  hand.     Here." 

I  groped  my  way  towards  the  voice.  My  fingers,  as  I  raised 
ay  handa  al<rft,  touched  the  tkce  of  my  deliverer,  who  was 
utanding  on  the  step,  aod  I  caught  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
my  lips. 

"  Tell  me  to  whom  I  owe  more  than  my  life ;  surely  I  have  heard 
that  voice  befiare  t " 

"  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  follow  me.  Catch  hold  of  my 
dress  till  we  come  to  the  light.     Ali,  are  you  there  1 " 

There  was  a  response  in  the  dark  somewhere,  and  my  guide 
locked,  bolted,  and  chained  the  door  of  the  cell  and  led  the  way 
along  the  passages  I  had  descended,  till  we  came  near  an  open 
court,  irom  which  the  night  air  blew  fresh.  Here  we  halted ; 
All,  opening  a  bundle,  wrapped  me  in  a  long  white  robe,  put  a 
turban  on  my  head,  and  stole  to  the  door.  There  was  a  watch- 
fire  in  the  conrt,  and  the  sound  of  hubble-bubbles  warned  us  some 
^  of  the  guard  were  awake.  The  figure  of  my  guide  was  muffled  up 
so  that  I  could  not  see  her  face  ;  her  fingers  returned  the  pressure, 
which  was  the  mnte  interpretation  of  my  gratitude, 

Alt  crept  back,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

"  It  is  more  than  we  could  hope  for,"  she  said.  "  Come  along, 
utd  walk  by  my  side.  If  we  are  challenged  or  stopped  I  will 
answer." 

She  stepped  into  the  court-yard,  and  I  followed  her.  The  guards 
turned  inquiringly  ;  bat  at  a  gesture  and  a  word  which  I  oould 
not  oatch,  salaamed  and  resumed  their  pipes.  We  walked  across 
the  ooort  to  an  opea  postern ;  she  led  me  up  a  flight  of  steps  to  a 
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long  corridor ;  then  w«  deioended  into  %  ohambor  where  %  hamp 
vas  burning.  My  goide,  after  &  oorefiil  aarvej  of  the  tapeatrT^ 
%hich  screened  the  ptuiaeted  wall,  pushed  wnde  a  elide  and  followed 
a  narrow  paieage,  choked  with  dost  and  oobwebe,  till  ehe  reached 
an  iron  grating  which  waa  unlocked.  We  passed  oat  into  a  Ririn& 
The  stars  were  shining  aloft,  as  though  we  were  in  a  deep 
weU. 

"This  is  the  moat,"  she  whispered.  "Directly  opposite  is  a 
flight  of  steps  by  which  yon  will  gain  the  top  of  the  bank.  Creep 
through  the  weeds — they  are  fall  of  poiscmooB  things  ;  bnt  what 
can  be  worse  than  that  1 "  she  pmnted  baokwwrda  with  her  thumb. 
"Ton  speak  Hindostaneel  Weill  Qo  straight  on  till  yon  come 
to  a  pillar  of  stone,  which  you  wiil  see  this  clear  night  some  way 
off.  There  you  will  find  a  guide  who  will  lead  yoa  to  a  place  of 
BB£iity  for  the  day.  If  all  goes  w^l,  joo  may  expect  to  Bee  toe  at 
night,  and  we  will  fiy  together  to  oar  friends.  I  am  in  as  touch 
misery  as  yon  are.  I  am  a  prisoner  in  a  dreadinl  captivity. 
I  mnat  end  it  cme  way  or  other ;  and  if  I  die,  joa  will    pity 

"  Mabel  Fnaer  1  dear,  dear  Mab  !  Nay,  I  know  yoo,  my 
deliver  !  In  the  name  of  God,  bow  came  yon  here  )  Fly  with 
me  now  1 " 

She  threw  her  arma  round  my  neck. 

"  Oh,  did  I  not  tell  you  once,  my  poor  boy,  what  a  iate  then 
was  in  store  for  os  ]  little  did  I  think  my  words  wonld  oome  so 
true.  Terence,  I  know  all  now.  Thne  is  one  thing  I  con  do— I 
can  die  for  you,  my  brother." 

'*  Your  brother,  Mabel  I"  I  cried. 

"Hushl  No  time  for  ezfrfaiiation  now.  I  will  tell  you  all 
to-morrow.  They  hare  heatra  as  back — forgive  my  '  us' — if  yon 
could  hot  know  how  I  hate  ^e  wretches— egaia  and  ^ain,  at 
Anripore ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  one  left  to  gnard  this  phoe. 
Bat  I  PxpeoC  him  back  to-night." 

"Html     Whot" 

"  Oh,  go,  Terence^  go  I  Take  this  in  ease  «t  need.  And 
this." 

She  handed  me  a  dagger  and  a  pisbd. 

"  That,"  she  went  on,  "  is  poisoned,  a  scratch  of  it  will  tall. 
That  was  loaded  by  All  This  X  shall  keep,  to  be  my  last  eate 
friend  in  case  of  need.  And  now,  &rewe11 1  May  He  have  mmtj 
and  pity  on  m  both,  dear  brother.  I  wonld  give  my  lifo  for  yoiL 
If  you  never  see  me  ^^o,  keep  a  place  for  ma  in  yonr  memoty. 

She  tore  faeteetf  fW>m  my  embrace,  and  ran  weeping  up  At 
•>a»age.      The  grate  doeed  behind  her  with  a  dull  tiiog.    A 
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vcdf  in  tb«  mokt  barked  «t  th«  ■ound.  Perhapa  th«  ]tKf 
sentinel  high  tm  tiie  wall  of  the  bastion  fancied  lie  mw  bodm- 
thing  crawl  up  the  steps  in  the  conntersoarp,  for  he  called  ont  but 
be  did  not  fire.  And  I  was  toon  hid  among  tl>«  thick  reeda  and 
weeds  of  the  glaoia.  I  made  my  way  toward*  the  pillar  which 
I  diacamed  on  the  plain.  As  I  approached  a  man  got  up  from 
the  baae.  I  replied  to  his  challenge  with  tha  word  Mabel  had 
given  me. 

Ue  salaamed,  and  etrikiog  down  a  bypath,  tnmed  into  a 
jungle,  throngh  which  he  Jed  me  with  unerring  certainty.  Tha 
tiger  growled  as  we  brashed  psat  the  place  where  he  lay  crunob* 
ing  the  bones  of  the  &wn ;  the  hissing  leopard  hounded  aoron 
our  path  ;  a  h&^  of  elephants,  trampeting  and  playing,  crsshed 
thrDDgh  the  foliage.  Things — the  snake  rustling  the  leaves  at  my 
feet,  and  the  erouclHng  wild  beast — that  would  have  before  been 
terrors,  were  indiffiBrent  to  me  now.  I  toiled  on  after  the  silent 
Indian,  who  serer  atopped  or  tired,  till  the  morning  b^an  to 
dawn,  and  then  wa  oama  ont  near  the  edge  of  the  jungle^  where 
it  bordered  the  cnltirated  land  round  a  native  village. 

Here  my  guide  bade  ma  remsiu,  and  made  his  way  oantinasly 
towards  a  cottage  which  stood  naaf  a  large  tank.  I  watched  him 
enter ;  in  a  few  moments  he  retnmed,  and,  standing  at  the 
edge  of  the  jungle,  gave  a  long  keen  look  all  aronnd  him.  Then, 
pointing  to  the  oottage,  he  said — "  Qo  there,  sahib.  It  is  empty  ; 
yon  will  find  food  and  shelter.  A  girl  will  come  ere  the  son  sets. 
If  any  one  else  a[^»oad),  hide  beneath  the  old  matting  in  the 
comer.  Bat  keep  on  the  watch  always.  Oo  now.  Soon  the 
people  will  be  stirring ;    it  is  near  sunrise.      To-night  yon    will 

I  walked  between  tbe  high  green  stalks  of  the  dall,  pushed 
aside  the  mat,  and  foond  myself  in  a  small  native  hovel.  Quite 
worn  out,  I  dragged  my  limbs  to  the  heap  of  rushes  in  the  comei^ 
and  lay  down  with  my  band  on  tbe  trigger  of  the  piatoL  As  I 
closed  my  weary  eyes,  I  read  on  the  silver-plated  hilt,  "  Oharlea 
Alan  Ftaaar."     I  slept. 


CHAPTBR  LL 

IB!  OflSn  AKS  ITS  XKO, 
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HEIN'  I  awoke  it  was  noonday — noonday  in  the  hottest  month 
of  tba  Indian  year.     I  drank  gratefolly  from  the  watw-jar 
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and  ate  the  tough  cbnpattiea  which  were  Uid  upon  a  lea£  I  recofl- 
ludtred  the  Hceoe  arotind  me  through  the  ohinka  ia  the  cabin' 
Tall. 

Far  aa  the  eye  could  reach  lay  in  front  a  wide  ezpanie  of 
fields  spread  out,  studded  with  clumps  of  mangoes  and  dotted 
with  trees,  which  loomed  indistinctly  -in  the  tuue,  like  grey 
olonda  resting  on  wintry  seas. 

From  the  leaden  air  fell  waves  of  heat  which  moved  in  pulse- 
like  throbs  over  the  sickened  earth — not  a  doud  was  viable-— not 
a  sound  was  heard  except  the  shrill  cry  of  the  huEzard  and  the 
mstle  of  parched  leaves  and  twigs  which  danced  in  the  feverish 
twirl  of  tiny  dust  storms.  The  sun  poured  its  fire  throngh  an 
atmosphere  like  a  veil  of  silver  cloth,  which  glowed  with  the 
fervour,  and  the  andnlating  oatlines  of  horizon  and  luidsoape 
dissolved  in  the  intensity  of  its  power.  The  lizards  panted  on  the 
soil ;  the  birds  aat  with  open  bill  and  protrnding  tongne  on  the 
lowest  braDchea  of  the  trees,  which  gave  shade  but  not  shelter. 

The  arcbed  dome  and  whitewashed  pillars  of  a  Hindoo  shrine 
rose  above  the  tank  at  one  idde.  At  the  other  the  belt  of  jnngle 
spread  to  tbe  horizon,  widening  as  it  receded.  On  the  branches  of 
a  withered  tree,  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  a  groap  of  goi^red 
vultures,  with  ontspread  wings  and  drooping  hrada  The 
skeleton  of  a  horse,  to  which  were  attached  fragments  of  leather 
and  of  its  trappings,  lay  beneath  tbe  tree. 

A  young  woman,  with  a  pitcher  on  her  head,  was  moving 
through  the  fields.  As  she  came  near  the  tank  the  nobee  of  her 
sweety  monotonous  song,  broke  tbe  silence,  and  presently  the  rings 
of  metal  and  little  bells  round  her  ankles  were  heard  tinkling  b 
unison  with  her  voice,  and  marking  the  time  of  her  footsteps. 
Her  figure  had  all  the  grace  and  pliancy  of  the  young  Hindoo. 
Her  robes  of  white  cotton  fell  in  easy  folds  from  the  ahouldwa 
Bracelets  of  heads  encircled  the  finely-moolded  arms,  one  ot 
which  was  upraised  to  the  pitcher  on  her  head.  Her  dear  brown 
skin  enhanced  the  whiteness  of  her  teeth  and  the  opaleaqne  poritj 
of  the  eye  ;  and  her  broad,  low  brow  was  set  in  the  massivfl  fnmie 
of  her  braided  hair,  which  shone  with  a  blue  Instre  like  that  of 
the  raven's  wing. 

With  balanced  tread  she  descended  the  steps  to  the  water,  and 
searching  gently  by  the  edge,  removed  a  gourd  from  the  brink ; 
then  filling  the  pitcher,  she  placed  it  on  her  bead,  took  up  the 
gourd,  and,  singing  as  before,  walked  down  tbe  narrow  pat^.  As 
she  approached  the  spot  where  the  skeleton  of  the  horse  tainted 
the  air,  distorbing  the  vultures  with  a  motion  of  her  hand,  where 
they  dreamed  of  horrid  banquets,  she  threw  the  gourd  into  tbe 
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btuhes.  When  she  passed  the  cottage  agun,  she  plaoed  her  finger 
on  her  lip.  In  a  few  minutes  ahe  disappeared  amidst  the  green 
sea  of  pulse. 

I  was  sore  the  gourd  was  intended  for  me,  bnt  her  gesture  in- 
dicated fear  aud  caution.  Scarcely  bad  she  passed  my  hiding-place 
ere  a  man  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  temple.  He  crept  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  taek,  and  lying  down,  gazed  after  the  woman  beneath 
hie  hand.     Then  he  arose,  and  came  towards  mj  cabin. 

A  string  of  beads  showed  he  was  a  Brahmin.  His  hair,  partly 
Bhaven  from  the  crown,  hung  from  hia  head  in  tangled  locks, 
thickened  with  a  paste  of  coloured  olay ;  an  ape-like  brow  de- 
scended over  small,  doll,  simken  eyes,  animated  by  cmelty  aud 
cunning.  His  meagre  body,  daubed  with  yellow  and  white  clay, 
was  newly  naked ;  his  fiuger-iiailB  were  like  the  talons  of  a  wild 

He  snified  the  air  with  pleasure,  and,  grunting  out  the  words  o 
a  poojah  or  prayer,  bent  down,  took  up  the  hot  dust  and  nibbed 
it  aver  his  neck  aud  shoulders. 

He  was  following  the  path  towards  the  village,  when  a  cloud  o 
dust  in  the  distance,  like  those  which  careered  from  time  to  time 
over  the  plain,  but  that  it  was  wider  at  the  baae,  and  moved 
steadily,  attracted  his  attention.  The  &kir,  with  a  speed  won- 
derful in  one  so  decrepit,  ran  to  the  top  of  the  tank,  looked  in- 
tently, shading  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  iu  a  moment  darted 
iuto  the  little  templ& 

The  cloud  advanced,  eating  up  the  broad  expanse  of  the  plain, 
thickened  and  deepened,  and  resolved  itself  into  a  pall  of  dust, 
which  rose  np  from  a  throng  of  men  and  horses.  How  my  heart 
beat  I  But,  alas  !  the  thrill  of  joy  was  soon  stilled.  It  was  the 
enemy  again — the  cmel,  pitiless  enemy  !  No  hope  !  The  white 
dresses  of  native  troopers  distinct ;  the  elephants  rising  above  the 
heads  of  the  horsemen ;  in  their  train  a  multitude  on  foot.  Ko 
hope  now !  They  directed  their  course  towards  the  tank,  the 
brown  embankments  of  which  conld  be  seen  high  above  the  plain. 
Soon  the  confused  tumult  of  a  native  march  rose  to  the  ear,  the 
tramp  and  neighing  of  horses,  the  clinking  of  arms,  the  shrill 
tmmpeting  of  elephants,  aud  the  angry  growlings  of  camels. 
Spears  and  glistening  shields  returned  a  thousand  rays  to  the  sun. 
In  a  wild  rush,  like  the  mpuntaiu  torrent  leaping  into  the  valley, 
horeemen,  footmen,  women  aud  childreu,  elephants,  camels,  horses, 
moles,  dashed  into  the  tank.  Elephants,  plunging  their  trunks 
low  and  deep,  discharged  the  re£reshing  streams  into  their  capacious 
golleta  ;  camels  laid  in  their  supply,  horses  snorted  with  pleasure, 
the  natives  flung  the  water  over  their  shaven  heads  ;  and  as  fast 
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as  the  jaded  followera  dime  up,  tbey  oovered  the  tank-ndes  with  a 
multitude,  whose  oriei  and  movemeDt  oSared  a  straage  oontrast  to 
the  silence  but  a  few  moineota  before. 

A  group  of  horaemen  rode  to  the  tree  over  the  cahin  where  I 
lay,  and  dismounted  close  to  it.  They  e&t  apart  from  the  rest  in 
the  shade,  on  their  carpets.  The  eldest  was  a  ehoit  fat  man  of 
fifty  yean  of  age.  The  streaks  of  paint  on  his  nose  and  forehead 
marked  him  as  a  Eindoa  In  front  of  his  lai^o  white  fcorban 
sparkled  an  aigrette  of  flat,  thin  diamonds  and  large  ancot 
emeralds ;  his  small,  deeply  sank,  and  rat-like  eyes  moved  about 
incessantly  in  their  narrow  orbits  ;  his  broad  and  ooarae  noae,  with 
wide  nostrils,  rested  on  a  stnbbly,  stunted  moustache,  whioh  did 
not  conceal  the  straight,  sensnal  mouth  ;  a  thick  neok,  whioh  grew 
abruptly  from  his  rounded  shoulders,  nearly  hid  in  its  tat  folds  a 
triple  row  of  pearls  and  emeralds.  A  white  muslin  tunic,  leaving 
one  mde  of  his  breast  exposed,  was  oonfioed  by  a  Cashmere  shawl, 
into  which  was  stuck  a  curved  sabre,  with  a  small  silver  handle. 
His  legs  were  encased  in  drawers  of  white  cotton  cloth,  and  on  the 
naked  great  toe  of  each  small  delicate  foot  was  a  cdlver  ring. 
Three  attendants  stood  with  folded  arms  by  the  side  of  bis  carpet, 
on  which  were  laid  his  slippers,  a  common  eavaliy  pistol,  and  a 
bo^  of  Indian  sweetmeats.  A  syce,  holding  a  fine  ranewy  Arab, 
whole  sides  bore  marks  of  severe  punishment,  remained  dose  at 
hand,  and  another  gently  flapped  away  the  flies. 

The  man  seated  next  to  the  Hindoo  seemed  to  be  aboni  thirty 
years  of  E^e,  or  perhaps  yonnger.  Eather  over  the  middle  height, 
his  person  combined  grace  and  strength  in  &  nnion  rarely  seen 
among  the  Mahomedani  of  India.  His  head  was  well  set  im  a 
wide  and  sinewy  chesty  which  fell  away  in  ronnded  lioea  to  ibt 
small  muscular  flank ;  and  his  limbs,  compact  and  admirably 
moulded,  completed  the  promise  of  vigour  given  by  his  nervow 
snne  and  hands.  His  turban  had  been  removed  for  a  small  sknB 
cap  of  silver  tissue,  beneath  which  fell  a  few  shining  ringlets  of 
black  hair.  A  broad,  smooth  forehead,  with  arched  Ihowb— a 
Grecian  nose- — a  well-cut,  firm  mouth,  an  arched  upper  lip  frilled 
by  a  full  moustache — grey  eyes,  which  shone  from  the  broute- 
coloured  skin,  now  cold  and  fierce,  again  open  and  kind — altogetbw 
a  faoe  e^resnve  of  every  phase  of  his  Anatic  nature,  in  whioh  the 
moving  power  was  worahip  of  his  blood,  which  he  believed  to  be 
that  of  the  Prophet  of  his  race,  transmitted  through  a  line  at 
warriors  and  kings — the  scde  inheritance  whioh  had  been  left  to 
him.  He  wore  as  his  only  ornaments,  an  engraved  stotie  ast  in  ■ 
silver  ring  on  his  finger,  and  a  sword  belt,  stndded  wiUi  predooi 
stonea,  round  his  wust.     The  thiid  of  the  group  was  a  meagre 
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old  man,  acaall  in  statnre,  bowed  with  yean,  with  a  thin,  hazard 
Jewish  face,  whieh  was  made  almost  dignified  by  the  masBive  folds 
of  an  immense  white  beard.  The  Mouivie'e  eyes  were  dim,  and 
hia  fingers  were  busily  employed  in  mniiing  over  a  etring  of  bieada, 
as  if  in  want  of  something  to  do. 

The  fakir  walked  out  of  the  temple,  and  with  ontatretched 
arms  and  the  palms  of  hia  hands  olaaped  together,  adTanced  to 
the  carpet.  After  a  panae,  during  which  the  leaders  sarveyed 
the  new-comer,  the  Monlvie  aaked,  "  And  who  is  my  brother ) " 

"  My  name  is  Canonjee,"  the  Brahmin  said.  "  Rejoiced  am  I 
to  aee  the  conqnering  army  of  their  mightinesses  in  this  oppressed 
oonntry,  who  have  no  doubt  killed  all  the  infidels  in  Oude. 
A  grunt  from  the  party  was  the  only  reply. 
"There  waa  a  great  fight,"  the  fakir  continned,  "here  two 
nights  ago.  A  party  of  feringhees,  flying  perhaps  from  the  face 
of  Uieir  highaeeaes,  drew  np  here  to  water  their  horses.  But  Z 
crept  to  the  village,  and  brought  out  the  bowmen  and  the  matchlock- 
men,  and  we  set  upon  the  infidels  and  slew  them,  though  they 
fought  like  demona ;  and  fired  aa  from  a  regiment  so  many  shots 
that  Done  could  approach.  And  three  of  the  people  are  now  lying 
wounded  and  one  is  dead  from  the  fight."  The  fakir  pointed  with 
his  forefinger  to  the  withered  tree,  on  which  the  vultures  were 
seated.  "  The  bones  of  one  lie  acattered  there.  Who  would  touch 
them  but  dogs  and  jackals  and  the  volturee  )  Others  rode  away 
tomarda  the  east,  just  able  to  ait  on  their  horses — dead,  euiely,  ere 
thia." 

"  Have  you  got  nothing,"  adted  the  MnsBulman,  "  by  which  we 
may  know  who  these  feringhees  were  )" 

The  fakir  went  into  the  temple,  and  returned,  carrying  a  linen 
bag.  "In  this,"  said  he,  "tue  things  which  they  left  in  their 
flight.  I  do  not  know  the  language  of  the  infidel."  He  poured 
oat  the  contents  on  the  grass.  A  silver  flask,  a  small  clasped  book, 
bonnd  iu  green  velvet,  embossed  and  edged  in  gold,  a  hunting- 
knif«,  a  glove,  and  a  little  leather  case. 

The  Mussulman  took  up  the  book,  and  tried  to  uitclasp  it ;  he 
pored  over  the  lettera  raised  in  gold  on  the  cover. 

"  Where  it  the  sahib  )  "  asked  he.  "  If  he  were  here  he  would 
tell  na  what  this  means." 

"  Why  diatnrb  the  sahib,  Prince  ! "  said  the  old  moalvie.  "  Has 
he  not  toiled  io  the  fight  and  in  the  saddle  enough  to-day  f" 

"  Zt  is  always  thus  with  our  good  moulvie,"  said  the  other  speaker 

with  some  bittemeag.     "  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  white-faced 

follower  he  has  won  for  the  Prophet  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  us. 

He  ia  always  thinking  of  his  deeds  and  siDging  hia  praises.    When 

2  b2 
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Ae  ia  in  no  hany,  time  stands  still — when  ^  ia  in  haate,  time  is 
asleep." 

"  My  Bon,"  rejoined  the  moulvie,  "  I  am  jnat.  Bo  tlioa  ao  too, 
oh  Fnnce  1  and  leave  jealoosies  which  destroy  ua.  la  the  sahib 
your  slave,  that  he  should  oome  nmning  to  be  your  interpreter  at 
the  beck  of  your  servants  t " 

One  of  the  attendants,  salaaming  hnmbly,  excltumed,  "  My  lords, 
the  Sahib  Bahadoor  is  coming !"  and  at  the  same  time  held  his 
hand  in  the  direction  of  a  man  who  was  walking  by  the  aide  of  his 
horse  with  quick,  vigoroua  steps  towards  the  shade. 

He  waa  not  of  the  race  of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Mussulman — that 
conld  be  seen  even  afer  by  his  solid  heavy  tread,  his  powerful 
limbs,  and  the  swing  of  hia  arms. 

He  came  near.  And  within  a  few  yards  of  me  I  recognized 
with  a  shudder— Alan  Eraser  1  In  complexion  he  was  nearly  aa 
dark  aa  a  native,  but  his  hair  was  nncnt,  and  flowed  in  grey  locks 
over  hia  shoulders  ;  a  heavy  sabre  waa  slung  by  a  broad  belt  over 
hia  shoulder,  and  his  waist-belt  held  two  double-barrelled  pistols. 
He  took  a  cheroot  out  of  his  case,  and  flung  himself  down  on  tbe 
ground  in  the  shade.  Ko  one  spoke  as  hia  servant  applied  the 
coal  to  the  end  of  his  cheroot,  and  after  a  few  vigorous  puffs,  he 
broke  «Ience  abmptly. 

"  I  saw  the  skeleton  of  a  horae,  with  for^gn  shoes  on  its  hoofs, 
down  there.  They  tell  me  in  the  village  they  killed  adme  feringhee» 
—cowardly  brutes  !  But  it's  well  to  get  rid  of  the  vermin  any 
way,  and  that  way  waa  best  auited  to  our  friends." 

"  My  son  ! "  interrupted  the  old  moulvie,  "  these  poor  people 
may  have  done  the  cause  a  good  aervioe.  See  I — Kead  I  and  tell 
ua  what  this  writing  ia." 

Fraser  turned  over  lazily  on  the  grass  to  take  the  case  from 
tbe  moulvie's  band.  He  opened  the  catch  after  he  had  languidly 
glanced  at  the  outside.  With  a  bound  he  stood  erect,  and  holding 
tbe  case  at  arm's  length,  smote  his  thigh  with  vehemence ;  hia  ejea 
glared,  the  veins  of  his  neck  and  fece  swelled  full  of  the  fierce 
currents  from  his  wicked  heart.     With  a  coarse  imprecation  ha 

shouted  out,  in  Hindoatanee,  "  By it'a  he  ! — It's  he  1    Whew 

waa  this  found  !     Whose  is  this  J     Speak,  you ! " 

"  What  is  it,  my  son  )  "  inquired  tbe  old  moulvie. 

"What  ia  it— what  ia  it  I"  Fraser  roared.  "Ask  me  no  qO«B- 
tiona  till  mine  are  answered." 

The  fekir  could  only  articulate,  "  Sahib,  it  was  found  by  mo  on 
the  ground  near  the  tank,  the  night  we  killed  the  infidels." 

"  Did  you  kill  the  man  who  owned  thia  I  l>id  you  kill  him  1 " 
ihoTited  Fraaer, 
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"  Alas  !  how  can  I  tell  who  owned  it : — the  case  and  the  book, 
and  the  other  things,  were  foand  on  the  ground." 

Fiaser  read  and  re-read  the  words,  dashing  from  his  brows  the 
drops  of  perspimtioD,  and  worked  his  fingers  in  the  ends  of  his 
monstache. 

"  Lead  me  to  the  place  where  j'on  killed  these  feringhees  1 " 
The  fakir  followed  him,  and  as  he  strode  towards  the  skeleton 
of  the  horse,  the  Hindoo  broke  silence  :  "  These  people  are  wou- 
derfol  I     What  can  he  see  in  bones  1 — they  canoot  apeak." 

"Have  you  not  learned  yet,  O  Hightiness  !  that  the  sahibs 
know  things  of  which  joa  know  nothing  1"  asked  the  Prince, 
Bcomfiillf .  "  See  i  he  baa  made  some  discovery,  even  among  the 
damb  bones ! " 

Frsser  retomed  with  the  letter  in  his  hand.  "  Do  yon  know 
what  this  is  1 "  he  asked.  "  Listen  to  me.  Here  is  a  copy  of 
an  order,  containing  instractions  to  the  enemy  who  are  hunting 
you  down  on  every  ado.  All  the  measures  against  us  are  the 
work  of  one  man.  And  this  man  is  my  bitterest  foe,  as  well  as 
yonrs.  Think  you.  Prince,  that  it  was  for  love  of  your  cause  I 
gave  np  all  that  bound  me  to  my  race  1  that  I  became  an  outcast, 
flying  with  a  cowardly  rabble  fiiom  the  very  shadows  of  my 
countrymen ;  and  I — with  a  greater  fear  than  the  greatest  coward 
of  yon  $il  at  my  heart — that  I  toiled  at  Cawnpoi'e,  at  Delhi,  at 
Lucknow,  in  the  midst  of  traitors !  No  !  But  I  have  hate  as 
strong  as  yours  !  Beverend  gentlemen  like  the  fakir  are  subject 
to  little  aberrations.  When  he  told  me  be  and  his  friends  had 
killed  these  infidels,  I  naturally  doubted.  I  have  looked.  The 
bones  of  no  European  lie  on  that  plain  I  The  horse  of  the  man 
who  owned  that  letter  and  that  book  was  killsd.  ffe  mcty  have 
been  wounded  ;  any  way  he  cannot  be  far.  Alive  or  dead,  we  must 
have  that  man.  Let  us  act  at  once.  Search  every  house,  every 
bush,  every  inch  of  ground.     He  tmut  be  found  I " 

"  Sahib,"  said  the  Prince,  who  preserved  an  unconcerned  ur, 
but  had  kept  a  keen  eye  on  the  speaker,  "  who  is  this  man  )  " 

"  Is  not  the  paper  I  hold  enough  for  yon  t  Is  he  not  the 
trusted  agent  of  the  enemy  J  And  does  he  not  know  you  all 
better  than  you  know  yourselves  I " 

The  pistol,  with  "  Charles  Alan  Fraaer  "  on  the  hilt,  was  grasped 
more  firmly  now. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  he  is  right !  "  said  the  Hindoo.  "  Let  ua  search 
for  the  infidel — let  us  drive  the  jungle.  It  is  late,  and  we 
should  lose  no  time  ;  orders  and  arrangements  should  be  made  at 
once." 

And  the  Hindoo  arose  with  alacrity  and  was  about  to  mount 
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bis  horse,  when  the  sowars,  posted  on  the  verge  of  a  field  io  rear 
of  the  camp,  came  at  full  speed  towards  the  temple,  shouting  out — 
"  The  enemy  !  the  enemy  1  the  feringheoH  are  coming  1 " 

In  an  instant  the  ooc^ng-placee  were  deBerted,  the  brass  pots 
gathered  up,  the  uncooked  rice  overset ;  the  elephants  and  camels 
untethered  in  headlong  haste,  the  tawdry  tents  struck ;  women 
and  children  screamed  ;  camp  followers  ran  to  load  their  beasts  ; 
horsemen  forced  the  bits  into  the  jaws  of  their  steeds  and  sprung 
into  their  saddles.  Those  who  were  eating  dropped  the  handful  of 
food  into  the  dish,  seized  their  turbans,  wound  them  on,  lighted 
the  matches  of  their  guns,  or  examined  flints  and  priming.  At 
the  first  alarm,  Eraser  mounted  and  rode  to  a  mound  near  the 
temple,  whence  he  returned,  afCer  a  long  look,  to  tbe  ^tated 
ohi^  near  me. 

"  What  do  you  see  1 "  asked  the  sirdar,  impatiently. 

"  Frinoe  Feroze !  The  feringhees  are  coming,  snre  enough. 
Three  strong  squsdrons,  the  same  who  left  their  mark  on  us  at 
daylight !  Certainly,  they  are  anxious  we  should  not  over-eat 
ourselves." 

"  Have  they  guns  t     Have  they  infantry  t " 

"Ouns  I  cannot  see;  and  surely  your  Highness  cannot  think 
that  after  such  an  exhilarating  run  as  we  had'  this  morning,  the 
feringbee  infantry  oould  he  so  near  us  except  by  magia" 

"Then  why  shall  we  not  fight)  Three  squadrons — thres 
hundred  men  I  Why  we  have  nearly  five  hundred  good  sowara 
and  two  hundred  sepoys,  besides  matchlock  men  ! " 

"  Look,  Frince,  and  see  where  tbe  sowars  and  sepoys  are." 

The  camp  fires  threw  up  little  whirling  columns  of  smoke  intu 
the  air,  through  which  might  be  seen  figures  vanishing,  and  as  &e 
as  the  eye  could  reach  the  plain  was  dotted  with  a  mass  of  tiigitive^ 
tbe  front  of  which  had  already  reached  the  horizon,  carrying  with 
it  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  old  priest  was  standing  in  iront  of  a  line, 
which  did  not  consist  of  more  than  iort/y  troopers.  He  had  a  pair 
of  large  horn  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  with  a  deep  guttural  voice 
chanted  forth  tbe  fiery  verses  of  the  Eoran  which  promise  etemsl 
life  and  eternal  delights  to  those  who  die  for  the  iaith. 

"  Cowards  !  curses  on  them  I "  shouted  the  Frinoe,  aava^lj. 
"  Ziot  us  stand  here  and  die.     I  am  tired  of  flying  !  " 

"  Were  we  but  sure  of  dying,  Frince,  I  should  not  decline  your 
proposal,"  rephed  Eraser.  "  But  I  have  a  decided  objection  to 
being  banged  like  a  dog,  and  I  do  not  suppose  yonr  Excellency 
would  desire  to  go  out  of  the  world  smsaredwith  the  &t  of  swine. 
They  must  be  crippled  indeed,"  he  continued,  after  another  look 
at  the  enemy.     "  They  surely  made  as  out  long  ago." 
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"  Oh  !  it  is  too  bftd,"  said  the  FiiDoe  ;  "  it  is  too  bad,  that  nov, 
when  we  have  a  chance  of  Bending  the  infidels  to  perdition — when 
we  might  have  wiped  away  some  of  our  disgrace " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Prince.  Ihey  are  but  a  few  English  and  Sikha. 
Bnt  the  fact  i«,  the  sepoja  and  niatchlockmen  are  running  away 
very  faat.  Therefore,  FriDCe,  as  yon,  the  stout  gentleman  you 
call  the  Feishwa,  the  old  moulvie,  and  myself  with  a  few  horse, 
are  scarce  able  to  hoid  the  ground,  why  we  had  better  leave  it. 
And  perhaps,"  looking  through  his  glass  again,  "  the  sooner  the 
better,  for  our  friends  having  liad  a  short  halt  to  reconnoitre,  are 
now  coining  on  pretty  fast." 

Taking  his  horse  from  his  syee  and  mounting  as  he  spoke, 
Eraser  rode  from  the  mound. 

"  God  ie  great,"  chanted  the  Moulvie  in  a  sonorons  voice.  "Ha 
has  spoken.  Destroy  those  who  refnse  to  acknowledge  that  God 
is  Ood,  and  that  Mahomet  is  his  prophet  I  Iiet  those  who  obey 
be  spared !  But  do  thy  work  as  God  has  appointed  and  He  will 
reward  thee  !  Death  for  the  faith  is  life  eternal  I  Death  for  the 
faith  opens  to  yon  the  heaven  of  heavens  where  Ood  rewards " 

Aa  the  troopers,  grave  middle-aged  men,  were  listening  with 
flashing  eyes  to  the  rolling  words  of  their  priest,  the  Prince, 
placing  his  hand  on  the  old  man's  shoulder,  said  sadly,  "Alas  I 
Dot  now,  not  now,  good  moulvie  I  We  must  still  bear  our 
sorrows  below,  for  those  who  are  coming  may  not  do  us  the 
favour  of  killing  us  in  battle.  The  nncle&n  dogs  may  rather  seek 
to  add  a  new  terror  to  death  and  to  deprive  us  of  heaven.  The 
sepoys  are  gone — the  Hindoo  is  ready  to  fly." 

As  ha  uttered  the  last  words  a  murmur  rose  from  the  Muasul- 
man  troopers,  "  Yes,  the  Hindoo  !  the  Feishwa  is  flying  and  all 
his  men  I " 

The  Moulvie  mounted,  and  with  his  party  followed  the 
runaways.  They  passed  through  the  debria  of  the  camp — over 
cooking- plaoea  in  which  the  flres  were  atiil  burning — through 
picket  stakes  and  ropes,  over  frsgments  of  clothing  and  old  shoes, 
and  then  broke  into  a  gallop.  When  they  had  got  quite  clear  of 
the  broken  ground  they  gave  spur  to  their  horses,  as  if  by  common 
impnlse,  and  swept  by  the  side  of  the  jangle  at  full  speed. 

Scarcely  had  the  last  roan  rode  off  ere  I  bounded  out  of  the 
cabin  and  flew  to  the  top  of  the  tank  frantic  with  the  excite- 
ment and  tension  of  the  danger  I  had  been  suffering.  They  were 
coming  ;  bnt  oh  I  how  slowly  I  I  shaded  my  eyes — I  watohed 
the  tardy  column,  when  a  shrill  cry  cauaed  me  to  turn  my  head. 
I  was  in  time  to  escape  a  blow  aimed  at  me  by  the  fakir,  who 
had  crept  oat  from  the  temple  behind  me.      The  cry  was  from 
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the  Hiodoo  girl,  at  whom  lie  made  a  thrust  of  his  knife,  and  he 
dived  into  the  tank  jost  as  I  fired.  Once  more  he  appeared, 
dived  again,  and  rising,  climbed  the  bank  at  the  other  ude, 
unhurt  from  my  eager  fire,  and  dashed  into  the  zone  of  com 
that  surrounded  the  hamlet.  The  girl,  pointing  with  alarm  to 
the  advancing  horse,  fled  into  the  cabin. 


CHAPTER    LII. 


AS  I  stood  in  my  strange  attire  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of 
officers  of  Dobaon's  Horae — for  it  was  no  other  than  the  very 
regiment  which  hod  so  miraculously  saved  me — received  congrata- 
lalnons  on  my  escape,  and  answered  esger  questions  respecting  my 
capture,  captivity,  detiverance,  and  recent  peril,  the  air  of  dejection 
on  the  &ces  of  Dobson,  Beecher,  and  their  comrades,  prepared  me 
for  bad  news. 

"What  of  Auripore,  ColoneH"  I  asked  at  length.  "You know 
how  anxious  I  am,  and  will  excuse  me  intermpting  yoa." 

"■We  have  got  into  Auripore." 

"  Oh,  that  is  indeed  joyful  1     And  Sir  Denis  and  the  garrison  t " 

"  You  shall  hear  all  the  news  presently,  never  fear.  But  at 
present " 

"  Only  one  word,"  I  interrupted  once  mora  "  la  Sir  Denin 
Desmond  safe  !  Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  women — of  Uist 
Butler  )     If  you  knew,  gentlemen,  how  I  feel " 

"  The  nuisance  of  it  is,  we  can  tell  nothing  positive.  The  fiwt 
is,  that  we  made  rather  a  hash  of  the  relief.  We  were  with  Potter's 
column,  which  moved  down  on  the  east  ^de ;  that  old  woman, 
Muddell,  should  have  cut  off  the  rebels  on  the  west,  so  as  to  force 
them  over  the  Raptee  into  Nepaul,  or  drive  them  south  into  ths 
arms  of  Mullit'a  coi^  The  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  and,  hang  me,  if  Sir  Denis  Desmond  and  old  Tickler  didn't 
make  a  sorfje,  go  slap  through  the  enemy's  camp,  and  get  clear 
away  before  we  appeared  before  the  place." 

«  Bravo  !     Thank  God." 

"  Wait  a  bit.  Doctor.  They  struck  out  for  Muddell's  Divi^on, 
bnt  the  wretched  muff  was  humbugged  by  false  reports  of  an  enemy 
in  his  rear,  and  halted  two  marchen  o£  Of  course  Tickler  left  his 
guns  behind  him,  and  had  few  horse,  and,  when  the  rebels  re- 
oOTered  their  surprise,  they  set  out  in  a  furious  rage  after  the  little 
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eolnmn,  whioh  Iiad  a  terrible  time  of  it,  fighting  and  marching  in 
Bach  weather,  haraaaed  by  thousandB  of  scoundrela.  Tickler,  with 
the  m&in  bodj,  fortuDBtely  atambled  oa  Mullit'a  cavalry,  bat  the 
CommisBioner  and  a  few  troopers,  relying  on  their  knowledge  of 
the  country,  separated  from  the  column,  and  managed  to  reach  the 
Commander-in-Chiera  camp," 

"  Thank  God,  once  more  ! " 

"  Yes.  But  then,  again.  Sir  Denis,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  His 
Ezcelleocy,  set  out  with  instructions  for  MuUit'a  Diviaion,  aa  he 
waa  anxioas  to  go  with  it  to  Beel,  where  it  is  to  proceed,  now  that 
Anripore  ia  free,  to  liberate  the  women,  who,  as  we  heard  only 
three  daya  ago,  were  out  off  from  Agra,  and  were  ahnt  up  thereby 
the  Rohilcund  rebels.  He  haa  not  been  aeen  since,  and  up  to  last 
nigbt  had  not  reached  Mullit  We  fear  very  much  he  has  come 
across  some  of  the  bands  we  have  broken  np,  and  which  are 
scattered  in  all  directiona.  Their  game  is  nearly  over.  Tou  Lave 
just  seen  the  most  dangerous  enemies  we  have— Perose  and  the 
Moulvie  of  Lnoknow.  Much  as  Z  should  have  liked  to  bag  them, 
we  would  all  be  most  pleased  with  the  sight  of  that  treble-dyed 
traitor,  apostate,  and  villain,  Fraser,  swinging  from  that  tree. 
However,  their  time  will  come,  one  and  all.  Eustace,"  he  oou- 
tinaed,  "  send  a  line  to  the  Brigadier,  and  aak  if  we  shall  fall  back 
and  join  the  column  aa  soon  as  horses  and  men  are  rested.  You 
shall  see  Auripore,  in  which  you  are  so  much  interested,  Mr. 
Brady,  to-morrow  night.  I  hope  by  the  time  we  get  there  we  shall 
have  news  of  the  safety  of  the  poor  women  in  Beel." 

"And  what,  sir,"  I  asked,  "is  to  be  done  about  Sir  Denis 
Desmond  )  " 

"  Oh  1  we  trust  he  will  tnm  up.  A  knowing  old  bird  like  him 
with  a  clear  head  and  his  wits  about  him  ia  not  easily  canght." 

The  fakir's  story,  Fraser'a  excitement,  suddenly  flaabed  across 
me.     I  arrested  Dobson's  attention  at  once. 

"  By  all  means  let  ua  look  for  the  mia«ng  man.  It  may  be  aa 
yoa  think.     How  lucky  if  it  should  be  so  ! " 

An  active  search  was  made  by  the  troopers.  All  in  vain — there 
was  no  traoe  of  the  owner  of  the  dead  horse ;  but  that  it  was  shod 
in  the  European  fitshion  was  clear.  The  articles  the  fakir  had  ex- 
hibited were  gone.  The  gourd  !  There  might  be  something  there. 
I  walked  to  the  place.  The  gourd  was  trampled  and  broken  np 
by  a  horse's  hoof,  but  I  found  in  it  a  piece  of  paper  rolled  up, 
which  I  opened,  and  I  read  : — 

"  Who  are  you  t  I  am  a  countryman,  not  far  distant.  We  are 
in  great  peril.  Beware  of  the  fakir.  You  may  trust  the  bearer. 
Put  yonr  reply  in  here. — D.  D." 
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I  uttered  a  shout,  and  ran  to  Dobson  with  my  prize. 

"Sir  Denis  Desmond  is  somewhere  sear  ub.  Colonel !  See  thii 
paper.  He  ie  not  far  ott  This  u  iaa  handwritiog.  I  know  it 
well" 

Beecher,  Eustace,  aad  myself  galloped  through  the  dall  towards 
the  hamlet,  aod  caoie  in  sight  of  a  little  groap  of  nativea  I  re- 
cognized the  figure  of  the  old  Indian  who  had  acted  as  my  gnide. 
Two  women  aud  a  tall  man  followed  him  drewed  like  peaaanta 
Tbey  were  advancing  to  meet  na.  We  drew  near.  You  may 
imagine  my  pleaanre  when  I  hearf  Sir  I>enia's  well-known  voice 
exclaim — "Mabel,  cheer  up  !  We  are  saved.  All  ia  right  bow. 
And  is  it  poesible — you,  Terence  !  yon  here  }" 

Mabel  could  only  give  a  little  cry — "  There  ia  Terence,"  and 
&inted  away.  I  leaped  to  the  groond,  and  took  the  exhausted 
girl  in  my  arms.  She  had  travelled  all  day  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Her  tender  little  feet  were  cut  and  bleeding,  and  full  <^ 
thoma 

We  bore  her  tenderly  to  the  cottage,  for  indeed  life  was  very 
feebly  holding  its  own  in  that  delicate  little  frame.  Water  was 
brought ;  and  Mab,  opening  her  eyes  fin"  a  moment,  aa  if  to  assure 
henielf  of  the  reality  of  her  safety,  dosed  them  again,  and,  aa  she 
clung  to  me,  sobbing,  "  My  dear  Is'other  I  "  and  no  more,  the  tears 
of  thankfulness  and  joy  rolled  down  her  uheeka,  fntrowing  the  dye 
which  disguised  their  whiteness. 

When  Sir  Denis,  after  an.  interview  with  ]>ob«on,  who  was 
delighted  at  his  rescue,  came  to  na,  he  found  hu  fitat  asleep,  with 
her  arm  round  my  neck. 

"  And  Mary — your  niece  I  mean,  sir — Miss  Butler  I  " 

"  She  is  safe  in  Bee! ;  and  we  shall  see  her  in  two  days.  I  never 
knew  her  obstinate— indeed,  disobedient  is  the  right  word — before. 
It  was  only  in  compliance  with  my  positive  orders  abo  consented 
to  leave  Anripore ;  and  Ood  knows  what  Z  should  have  done  bad 
I  not  insisted.  She  never  could  have  got  away  with  us,  or  borne 
the  &tigiies  we  nnderwoDt." 

"And  yoa,  sir  t  " 

"  And  1 1  To  fi.nd  ourselves  hiding  for  our  lives  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  each  other  in  a  hamlet  on  tbeborderaof  the  Temi! 
What  an  escape  we  have  both  had  !  And  what  an  adventure  tbiB 
woold  be  for  a  novel  1  " 

His  horse  was  shot  under  him ;  the  obseurity  of  the  night 
enabled  him  to  creep  away  and  hide  in  the  jungle.  In  the  momisg 
he  secured  a  villager,  by  a  promise  of  a  thousand  rupees,  to  try  to 
get  him  away,  or  inform  any  of  the  columns  which  were  ao 
the  north  of  Oude  and  Kohitouud  of  his  danger.  -,  )^)|e 
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Bamdeen  repaired  to  the  Fort  of  Roftb,  vhere  be  knew  U&bel 
Fraaer  was  in  charge  of  the  !Nawab,  but  she  coald  do  nothing. 
Assared,  however,  of  the  man's  fidelity  and  of  that  of  Ua  daughter, 
she  contrived  the  plan  for  tny  escape.  The  sarprise  of  Sir  Denis 
when  Mabel,  on  the  point  of  death,  was  carried  in  bj  the  peasant 
and  his  daughter,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Then  came  the  alter- 
nations  Tif  hope  and  fear,  despair  and  joy  for  ns  both.  I  told  him 
my  story ;  and  when,  speaking  low,  I  said  I  had  seen  Alan  Fraser 
that  Tery  day  among  the  rebels,  an  expression  of  anger  and  scorn 
passed  over  his  face,  which  turned  to  pity  as  he  pointed  to  the 
sleeping  girl. 

"  Do  not  mention  hia  name  to  her,  XTnfortuDate  child  !  She , 
is  the  only  creature  on  earth  who  oores  for  him  ;  and  eren  now 
she  would  be  by  his  ajde  had  he  not  wished  to  make  her  abjure 
her  iaith  and  marry  the  Navab  of  Boab !  We  miist  goard  her 
now,  Brady." 

"  Boab  1  Boab  t  Why  that  is  the  name  of  the  place  where 
I  was  carried  off." 

"  I  suspect  Fraser  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  You  know  the 
Kaaee,  your  precious  mother,  is  in  the  field  with  the  rebels  !  " 

"Alas!  I  do,  sir.     I  saw  her  just  as  I  saw  Alan  Fraser." 

"  You  saw  your  mother  1 — you  1  WheFe,  in  Heaven's  name ! 
And  how  are  you  alive  t  " 

"The  night  I  joined  Dobson's  Horse,  when  the  camp  was  sur- 
prised, she  led  the  soware.  She  was  within  two  ytada  of  me. 
I  beheld  her  &oe  distinctly.     She  is  still  veiy,  very  beautifnl." 

"  And  what  did  they  do ) " 

"They  carried  off  a  wounded  European,  whom  I  did  not  see — 
a  mau  onr  cavalry  picked  up  on  the  ground  that  morning.  He 
was  not  killed,  bat  they  put  him  in  a  litter  and  carried  him 
away  moot  tenderly," 

"  Who  on  earth  coald  he  have  been )  No  one  knows,  you  say  t 
God  help  him,  whoever  he  is — in  the  claws  of  the  tigress  indeed  I 
We  must  only  hope  it  was  no  one  we  care  about." 

I  marched  on  foot  beside  poor  Mabel's  litter.  She,  the  timid 
little  creature  whom  I  had  so  mnch  distrusted,  clung  to  me  and 
told  me  of  all  her  sorrows.  But  whilst  the  fate  of  Mary  was 
donbtfol  I  could  not  take  any  interest  in  my  half-eister's  con- 
fidences, not  even  when,  most  astounding  rf  all,  she  asserted 
that  Maurice  Prendergaat  had  come  to  Onde  &om  Persia,  whither 
2te  had  gone  in  the  Bussian  employ  after  the  Crimean  war,  and 
had  joined  the  rebels,  with  whom  be  was  serving  as  one  of 
th«it  most  tmsted  leaden  at  her  father's  instigatitm. 
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The  next  afternoon  our  troops  halted  on  a  plain  watered  by  » 
deep  river. 

"  You  can  just  Bee  the  top  of  the  Seeidency  of  Anripore  from 
thia,"  said  Sir  Deals. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

THE  UKBTINO   AKD  THE  FABTDia 

k  S  the  erening  was  fine,  I  mounted  my  pony  and  rode  over  to 
f\  Auripore  at  sunset.  The  town  waa  deserted,  but  there  was 
a  mendicant  at  the  gate  who  directed  me  to  the  palaoe.  It  was 
surrounded  by  high  walls.  The  garrison  held,  however,  only  the 
^jah's  palace,  the  Conunissiouei's  re^dence,  and  some  large 
houses  which  they  had  fortified  and  enclosed  with  a  rampart. 

I  gave  my  horse  to  the  syce,  telling  him  I  would  walk  back  to 
the  camp,  and  made  my  way  towards  the  gilt  cupolas,  which  bore 
marks  of  the  rebels'  artillerr.  I  need  not  recount  alt  I  saw  in  my 
ramble  through  the  shattered  bouse  of  the  !Rajahs  of  Auripora  I 
entered  the  court-yard.  There  was  the  open  gallery  described 
by  Harness ;  the  steps,  the  corridor,  the  site  of  the  throne,  the 
spot  where  Sir  Denis  had  exposed  the  contriver  of  the  clever  plot 
to  defeat,  ignominy,  and  sharae.  I  entered  the  rooms  of  state — 
of  what  once  had  been  state—all  tawdry  and  iaded  now;  passed 
through  long  galleries  and  chambers  neglected  and  covered  with 
the  mortar  and  rubbish  brought  down  from  the  walls  and  ceilings 
by  shot  or  bursting  sheila,  and  came  to  the  harem  or  ZenanaL  I 
was  curious  to  see  if  there  was  any  trace  left  of  the  last  "  Ranee  of 
Auripore,"  to  judge  with  my  own  eyes  what  sort  of  existence  it 
was  which  such  a  restless  pleasure-loving  being  could  have  passed 
in  that  seclusion.  But  these  nests  of  rooois  gave  me  no  due  to 
the  life  of  the  banished  inmates.  They  were  nearly  empty ;  the 
furniture  and  hangings  decayed  and  worthless.  In  one  a^Hirtment, 
however,  there  was  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  a  sofii,  several  ottomans, 
table  and  writing  materials,  and  by  the  envelopes  and  fragments 
of  papers  lying  about  I  coojectnred  it  had  been  occupied  by  we 
of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  during  the  riege.  I  sat  down  for  a 
moment,  pondering  over  the  events  which  had  so  thronged  upon 
me.  X  had  bad  little  time  for  reflection.  I  fell  into  one  of 
my  reveries  and  my  &noy  wandered  in  thia  deserted  palace,  full  of 
strange  interest  for  me,  till  I  fell  into  a  gentle  sleep.  It  must 
liave  been  late  when  I  woke  up,  for  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  I 
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started  at  finding  mjielf  alona.  I  roM  kad  groped  my  mj  across 
the  room.  All  at  once  I  stopped.  I  beard  footsteps  ooming 
along  the  paasoge  towards  the  door  hj  irhich  I  bad  entered  !  Hj 
recent  peril  liad  not  made  me  cantiona  as  it  onght, — it  flashed 
across  me  that  I  might  have  been  tracked  bj  some  lurking  enemy. 
More  than  one  of  oar  officers  had  lost  his  life  lately  in  the  coarse 
of  careless  rambles  through  the  streets  of  apparently  deserted  cities. 
What  a  fool  I  &m  1  I  ran  to  the  opposite  door — it  was  locked  1 
I  hastened  to  fasten  that  which  led  into  the  room  the  way  I  had 
come,  that  I  might  stand  at  bay  till  I  knew  who  were  these 
visitors.  But  ere  I  could  reach  it  the  door  was  pushed  open — 
And  there  stood  before  me — the  "  Ranee  of  Auripore !"  My 
mother  was  fiuw  to  &ce  with  me  again  !  She  held  a  lamp  in  one 
hand,  and  at  the  ught  of  a  European  she  nttered  an  exclamation, 
clapped  her  hand  to  her  girdle,  and  as  I  dropped  my  band,  quite 
aghast,  she  was  abont  to  fire,  when  a  voice  exclaimed,  "  Highness  I 
'tia  yonr  son  ! " 

She  looked  at  me  doabtingly  for  a  moment,  adTanced,  and  held 
the  ligbt  towards  my  &ce,  and  said — "  Is  Mohun  right  t  Are 
fon  indeed  Terence  Brady,  my  son  1" 

"  Unhappy  mother  1  May  Heaven  forgive  you  1  My  life  is  in 
your  handk    Bnt,  madam,  such  son  as  you  deserve  to  have,  I  am 

I  tamed  away  my  eyes.  I  could  not  bear  to  look  at  her.  The 
original  of  the  picture — still  lovely  exceedingly,  though  time  and 
fierce  passions  had  left  their  impress  on  her  bee— was  standing 
with  her  eyes  flxed  upon  me.  She  was  dressed  like  a  native 
gentleman  of  high  rank.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  turban,  in  front 
of  which  there  was  a  diamond  and  emerald  aigrette,  over  the 
immense  foMs  of  her  hair,  which  fell  on  her  shoulders.  The  folds 
of  her  dress,  on  neck,  and  arms,  wrist  and  waist,  revealed  jewels  of 
price,  and  even  on  her  boots  there  glittered  spurs  set  with  gems. 

"  And  is  it  thus  we  meet,  my  son,  after  so  many  years  of 
absence!"  she  asked,  in  a  winniag  submissive  tone.  "Look  at 
me,  Terence  !  Will  yon  not  look  at  your  own  mother  !  What 
wrong  have  I  done  yon  }  Am  I  thus  deprived  of  the  sole  ray  of 
hope  which  reconciled  me  to  life  the  first  time  yon  see  me  !  " 

"  I  have  seen  yon  before,  madam,"  I  gasped  ;  "  X  saw  yon  the 
night  you  rode  into  oar  camp  with  your  robbers,  and  carried 
away  the  wounded  man.  I  know  all  about  you,  too.  Tes  I  I 
have  heard  of  your  doings  till  I  am  sick ;  and  I  tell  you  now  that 
it  will  be  my  dnty  to  see  you  do  not  escape — that  ie, — I  think 
I  onght  not  to  let  you  go.     I  am  an  offioer " 

My  voice  choked  me.     Z  could  not  proceed. 
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" '  Yon  are  an  offiow,'  and  yon  were  going  to  say  yon  wonid  amst 
me.  I  thought  you  were  only  a  doctor.  /  am  quite  safe  here.  It 
is  f/ou  who  are  in  danger.  But  not  a  hair  of  your  head  e)uUl  be 
touched.  Do  whatever  yon  like,  only  he  reasonable,  my  Bon. 
Come !  Do  not  shrink  from  me.  At  least,  let  as  nnderstand 
what  ia  between  us  to  canse  a  quarrel.  Let  ns  sit  down.  It  is 
Eismet  that  wills  onr  meeting.  There  is  no  fear  of  intermptaon. 
Mohnn  ! "  she  added,  in  Hindostanee,  "  tell  Azimoolah  I  shtdl  not 
be  ready  for  some  time.  Let  him  see  the  sentries  keep  a  good 
watoh,  to  warn  ua  if  they  are  moving  in  the  camp." 

I  tnmed  my  head  from  her  still,  but  ah  !  I  did  not  lenst,  as 
she  led  me  to  the  sofa,  fondling  my  hand  in  hers. 

"  How  taJl  yon  are  ! "  she  said,  "  bat  not  ao  strong  as  yoa 
promised  to  be.  Ton  look  unhappy.  I  wish  yon  vonld  let 
me  take  a  good  peep  at  your  face  again.  What !  not  one  little 
peep)" 

She  passed  her  arm  round  my  waist  I  felt  the  scales  of  her 
armour  as  she  leant  her  bead  on  my  ahonlder.  I  gently  poshed 
her  away. 

"  After  so  many  years  you  thns  reject  your  poor  broken-hearted 
mother.  Be  it  so,"  she  said,  with  a  aigh  of  resignation.  "  I 
oannot  help  it.  What  are  yon  angry  with  me  fori  What  hava 
I  done)" 

No  answer. 

"  Is  it  becanae  I  did  not  go  with  you  to  misery  and  poverty, 
but  preferred  being  away  for  a  little  that  I  might  make  yon 
richt" 

No  answer.     That  wonderful  voice  spoke  again. 

"  Terence  I  your  father  deceived  me.  He  told  me  I  ahonld 
be  rich,  and  I — riches  were  all  I  thought  of.  Do  yoa  know,  ex 
care  to  know,  why  t  Will  yon  listen  while  I  tell  yoa  what  my 
life  has  been  t  Oh,  Terence  1  why  dwtdd  I  not  have  made  wealUi 
my  only  object  1  Yes  I  When  I  was  a  neglected  child,  rnnning 
wUd  among  natives  in  my  lather's  compound,  I  was  so  nursed  in 
poverty,  and  ground  down  in  it,  that  I  believe  if  the  most  hideons 
djin  came  to  me  ere  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  said,  'Mary 
Billing,  if  yon  marry  me,  I  will  give  yon  untold  gold,  bot  you 
shall  bo  damned  when  yon  die,"  I  would  not  have  hesitated  a 
moment.  You  ehrink  from  me  again  !  But  you  don't  know  what 
it  ia  to  he  a  poor  white  in  India  ;  to  be  a  woman — a  lady — and  to 
be  scorned  and  trampled  on  !  I  was  beautiful — so  much  the  ■wane 
for  me.  But  could  I  help  iti  And  the  more  noticed  and  petted 
I  was  the  more  pain  I  felt.  My  poor  miserable  father  !  How  he 
waa  jeered  at  and  ridionled  for  hia  poverty,  and  made  a  jeat  of  in 
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emy  gtation  over  Indm !  How  I  cursed  them  wben  night  after 
Digiit  he  wBB  brought  to  our  wretched  home  the  most  horrid  of 
■11  besets — B  human  being  maudlia  and  drunk  !  I  waa  taken  out 
sa  ornament  to  evening  parties  fay  yonr  fine  ladies,  and  1  heard  for 
mer  in  my  ears — '  Daughter  of  poor  Beery  Billing,  you  know.' 
I  had  dreeses  given  to  me  in  charity  :  I  lived  on  charity  when  my 
habeas  fitther  died.  I  bad  no  eduoation — no  religion— as  yon  call 
it.  Bam  and  Shiva,  Mahomet  and  the  Virgin,  Yiahnu  and  the 
I^inity  vere  all  mingled  ia  my  head  together.  Who  taught  me 
■Dytbing  1  Tbe  teaching  I  received  was  the  groundwork  of  the 
gossip  of  the  bazaar,  and  of  my  eariy  life  among  native  wrrants, 
or  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  cantonment,  I  had  one  tutor — 
his  name  was  Want,  and  it  was  bare  cold  charity  alone  saved  ms 
from  starvation  or  wonie.  And  I  looked  aronnd  the  worid  whilst 
I  was  yet  a  child — for  I  could  see  in  my  own  way  ;  and  I  saw 
that  whilst  you  all  pretend  that  yon  worship  God,  your  idol  is  Gold. 
What  did  you  all  come  to  India  for  t  For  tbe  good  of  the  native^ 
whose  temples  yon  let  go  to  rnin,  whose  tanks  you  allow  to 
&U  into  decay,  whose  works  peri^  before  yonr  eye^  without 
a  thought  for  their  feelings  or  a  regard  for  their  wounded  pride  t 
— Boeb  !  The  young  misses  came  to  be  married  to  gold,  and  tbe 
men  canae  to  get  gold.  Do  yon  make  what  you  call  your  improve- 
menta  for  the  love  of  the  natives  or  of  gold  )  Are  they  not  to 
improve  commerce,  and  to  enable  you  to  control  tbe  oountry  all 
tie  better  by  force,  as  you  can't  do  it  by  love,  that  you  may  turn 
it  to  profit  still  ?  Yon  talk  of  the  zenanahs  and  harems,  and 
htdnta  of  the  people — pah  I  I  tell  you,  Terence,  I  know  them,  and 
I  know,  too,  what  are  the  maimers  of  our  stations.  I  have  been 
told  what  Ohristian  princes  and  nobles  are,  and  I  swear  to  you 
tbe  great  difference  betvrecn  you  and  them  a,  that  yon  are  hypo- 
crites and  that  they  are  not.  Well  I  I  resolved  to  be  rich — to  be 
eo  at  any  cost.  Your  &thcr — a  brave,  wild-farained  fellow — was 
not  rich,  I  knew,  but  he  would  succeed  to  Lough-na-Carra,  and  he 
might  have  Kilmoyla  He  swore  it  to  me.  I  had  lovers  innu- 
merable, but  I  looked  at  them  only  in  one  way — what  they  had  to 
bring  me.  I  openly  announced  that  as  my  principle.  Of  them  all 
I  cared  for  only  one,  and  he  is  now  the  being  I  most  hate  1  Yon 
know  him.  When  I  think  I  at  one  time  loved  him,  it  Diakes 
me  doubt  my  being  the  same  creature." 

"  A  nd  Sir  Denis  Desmond  1  You  say  nothing  of  him,  madam." 
The  scalee  of  the  steel  corset  grated  as  her  bosom  heaved. 

"  Denis  Deemond  I  Tou  have  heard  that,  then  t  Woman  that 
I  am,  what  would  I  not  give  to  meet  you  onoe  more,  Denis  1  And 
we  will — I  know  it" 
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The  tigiew  was  becoming  aroiued;  I  moTed  away  a  little  frmn 
her. 

"  No ;  hear  me  out,  Terence  Brady  !  Denis  Desmond  insnlted 
and  TTODged  ne,  and  by  his  cruelty  caused  my  life  to  be  what 
yon  see  it  J  He  it  was  who  caused  my  father's  claims  on  Oiide  to 
be  rejected  by  the  Government  !  He  it  was  who  had  my  btber 
turned  forciljy  out  of  the  station  by  jeering  chaprassees  as  a 
pablic  cheat — who  trampled  on  the  old  man — Colonel  Billing,  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier,  in  his  insolent  pride,  as  if  he  were  a 
mehter  or  a  pariah  !  In  the  old  man's  crying  fits  be  was  always 
blubbering  about  satisfaction  from  Desmond,  and  cnrsing  bim  j  and 
asking  me  to  avenge  him  ;  and  in  my  childish  sorrow  I  vowed  to 
aid  him,  for  I  loved  that  poor  drunken  fond  old  man.  At  this 
iame  the  great  CommissioDer  had  not  seen  me.  Wben  be  did, 
be  was  my  slave.  I  never  can  foi^et  my  triumph  !  But  be  was 
not  an  abject  slave,  this  insolent  clerk — what  better  whs  be )  He 
talked  of  moderation,  proposed  my  remaining  for  two  or  three 
years  in  a  state  of  seclusion  with  some  friends  of  his — till  '  I 
completed  my  edncation,'  forsooth  ] — of  allowances  and  pocket- 
money.  I  kept  that  String  to  my  bow  for  the  pleasure  of  cutimg 
it."  She  paaaed  for  a  moment  and  startled  me  with  a  langh. 
"  He  had  his  revenge,  and  in  this  very  place  too,  my  sod.  Desmoad 
is  olever  1     Have  you  heard  what  he  did  t " 

"1  know  the  story,  madam  ;  I  wonder  you  allude  to  it  Wben 
I  tell  yoQ  I  have  heard  everything  about  your  reudence  her^ 
perhaps  you  will  spare  yourself  and  me  these  shameful  details." 

"  ShameM  1  What  do  you  mean,  Terence  Brady )  There's 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — no,  nothing  !  "  she  ezclumed,  fiercely, 
"nothing  except  my  ownidiotiofoljy  in  giviug  way  to  mymost  foolish 
love  for  that  most  vile  of  villains,  Alan  Fraser.  If  yon  think  me 
to  blame  for  leaving  you,  blame  him.  If  you  think  me  to  blame 
for  all  I  have  done  or  ever  can  do,  blame  him  !  Ay,  and  cuise 
him  too !  He  was  my  evil  genius ;  the  Wicked  One  has  not  a 
blacker  heart.  He  put  it  into  my  head  to  send  you  home  ;  I  bad 
some  jewels  and  some  little  money  left,  and  he  swore  he  would 
make  me  rich,  and  that  he  would  treat  you  as  his  son.  Well,  I 
listened,  and  was  l(»t.  Our  marriage,  as  I  believed  it,  was  kept  s 
secret,  but  not  so  the  marriage  he  made  soon  after  we  arrived  at 
Hyderabad  with  a  girl  whose  ugliness  was  so  great,  no  one  but 
Charley  would  face  it,  notwithstanding  alt  her  rupees.  And  when 
I  claimed  my  position,  and  I,  who  was  about  to  be  a  mother,  de- 
manded  to  be  acknowledged  as  bis  wife,  the  ruffian  overwhelmed 
me  by  the  enormity  of  bis  infamy  and  the  greatness  of  my  roin. 
Whatever  I  may  have  been  before,  I  became  then what  I  am." 
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She  bnrst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

"  'Tis  her  art,"  thought  I — "  do  not  be  deceived." 

After  a  little  she  went  on  : — "  I  was  atapefied,  I  was  ignorant, 
fiiendlefls  :  1  had  no  one  to  go  to.  I  would  have  appealed  to 
Deniit  Desmond,  but  his  last  letter  cat  me  to  the  quick.  The 
proo&  of  nij  folly  and  of  Fraser'a  deceit  were  too  plain.  Charl^ 
had  played  his  game  ;  he  had  hired  a  deserter  named  Shorter  to 
act  aa  a.  priest ;  he  had  taken  all  my  little  hoard.  I  will  not  tell 
yon,  my  son,  what  proposals  he  made  to  me.  But  whatever  you 
have  heard,  believe  what  I  swear  to  yon,  that  from  that  inBtaut 
Fraser  and  I  were  apart  for  ever,  and  that  on  my  aide  there 
was  a  hate  which  not  the  livee  of  a  thousand  such  as  he  could 
satiate." 

"  He  is  a  cursed  villain.  But  I  entreat  yon,  madam,  to  speak 
like  a  woman." 

"  Like  a  woman  I  speak,  my  son — a  wronged  and  outraged 
woman,  who  is  the  scorn  of  her  children  and  their  shame^  but  who 
has  still  a  woman's  feelings  and  a  mother's  heart" — (the  cuirass 
creaked  again).  "  I  accepted  his  offer  to  be  presented  to  the  Bajah 
of  Auripore.  It  opened  me  a  chance  of  escape  from  the  wret^  I 
detested.  I  could  sing  and  play,  and  knew  the  poems  and  verses 
which  the  native  princes  like.  You  need  not  draw  back  nor  start ! 
You  need  not,  I  tell  you,  Terence,  be  ashamed  of  me,  or  of  him !  That 
poor,  plundered,  outraged  Prince,  was  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour !  I  wish  my  Christian  friends  were  tike  him.  Bat  he 
was  rendered  miserable  by  the  degradation  imposed  on  him.  He 
was  brave  and  generous,  fond  of  the  chase,  and  longed  for  an 
active  career  worthy  of  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  soldier-kinm. 
You  ofiered  him  a  chance  in  a  native  re^ment,  in  which  ha 
might,  if  lucky,  become  a  captain,  and  yet  be  subject  to  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  latest-imported  white-flioed  boy  I  CivilJiatioa  and 
Christianity  came  to  him  in  the  shape  of  brandy,  tobacco,  and 
French  prints ;  and  a  man  who  mi^^t  have  filled  a  place  in  the 
history  of  his  country  died  an  unknown  h&lf-idiotia  sot !  Bat, 
Terence,  he  married  me  by  all  the  rites  sacred  in  his  eyes  and  in 
the  eyes  of  his  people  !  And  he  made  me  Banee  of  Anripore.  I 
had  a  right  to  adopt  a  child,  as  he  had  a  right  to  marry  me. 
And  Denis  Desmond  robbed  me  of  my  right !  What  are  treaties 
— ^what " 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  argne  the  point,"  I  interrupted.  "  Is  it 
not  enough  to  know  they  have  been  decided  finally  years  ago  i 
Who  was  it,  madam,  who  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Sir 
Denifl  Desmond,  and  who  was  a  murderer  in  intent  1  Will  you 
answer  me  that !  " 
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"  If  you  meaa  me,"  ehe  replied,  haughtily,  "  I  say  yoa  are 
wrong.  But  suppose  it  were,  had  I  not  just  caused  You  don't 
think  so.  Then  there  never  was  jostice  executed  on  a  plunderer 
and  a  robber.  But  I  tell  you  ifc  was  not  I,  though  Fraser  1  dare 
say  persuaded  Sir  Denis  it  was.  Ask  who  planned  the  deed,  and 
who,  if  it  had  succeeded,  was  prepared  for  a  rising  with  his  sowars 
andthe  pillage  of  the  place,  whilst  he  would  have  got  rid  of  me 
and  others,  and  I  will  answer — Alan  Fraser  !  " 

"  But  you  were  the  associate  of  this  man — yoa  were  for  years 
the  partner  of  his  guilt  ? " 

"  Yes  I  1  was  aware  of  his  guilt  and  his  crimes ;  but  what  could 
I  do  t  My  name  was  gone.  I  was  poor.  I,  at  any  hazard,  must 
be  rich,  and  I  used  hioi  as  my  tool  whilst  he  thought  he  was  using 
me. .  For  oh,  Terence  !  much  as  you  may  doubt  it,  I  loved  my 
children.  When,  by  that  villain's  cruelty,  I  found  my  infant 
daughter  was  to  be  branded  with  a  name  which  would  bring  on  her 
the  scorn  of  the  world — I  could  not  bear  that  my  child  shonld  be 
punished  for  her  mother's  folly  I  There  were  ways  and  means  of 
doing  it.  I  executed  a  plan  which  I  have  ever  since  repented, 
1  had  the  children  changed  whilst  the  woman  who  called  herself 
Mrs.    Fraser  was   on    her   dying  bed.      Mabel  Fraser  is  your 

"I  know  it,  madam.  It  was  a  pretty  trick.  And  what,  may 
I  ask  you,  became  of  the  child  you  took  away ) " 

"  It  died  young.  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  whom  the 
gods  love  die  young.  Oh  I  I  assure  yon  I  took  every  care  of  it ! 
The  poor  little  creatnre  was  swept  over  with  its  nurse  when  y<m 
were  saved.  WiU  you  believe  it  1  Alan  Fraser  could  t«l]  it  is 
true.  For  more  than  a  month  I  scarcely  slept  or  cared  for  life  till 
tbe  news  came  that  you  were  safe.  I  laughed  at  the  grief  over 
my  supposed  loss.  But  that  stratagem  bound  me  to  the  author  of 
all  my  misery  !  He  refused  to  lot  me  see  my  child  unless  I  lent 
myself  to  his  plots.  And  1  was  made  his  puppet  and  his  creatnre, 
and  exposed  to  the  contumely  of  every  station  at  which  we  were 
— ^falsely  and  most  injuriously.  Oh !  swear  me  on  the  most  sacred 
books — he  could  not  deny  it !  He  sought  to  force  from  me  the 
money  I  had  acquired  from  my  second  husband  the  Rajah — he 
threatened  to  accuse  me  of  the  attempt  on  the  Bosident'e  life,  4^ 
the  murder  of  his  own  wife  by  poison — of  the  murder  of  the  stolen 
child.  But  I  was  becoming  more  of  a  match  for  him,  I  pnt  my 
treasure  beyond  his  control,  and  settled  it  on  you,  my  sou  1  Yee  ! 
on  pow,  every  penny  except  a  few  thousand  rupees  to  Mabel  I 
She  was  taught  not  to  care  for  me,  and  she  will  oome  into 
->roperty  by  right  of  her  mother.     Is  not  that  well  done  I     In  Hm 
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event  of  your  death  all  would  go  to  Mabel — to  trasteee,  at  least ; 
m;  LoDdon  lawyers  made  all  that  eecnre.  I  was  his  last  hope  ; — 
and  oh,  je  gods !  how  I  esjojed  my  revenge  !  Can  you  blame  me, 
my  SOD  i  Oh  I  bis  rage  when  he  discovered  he  was  deceived  in  his 
turn  now.  He  had  relied  on  the  Eajah's  money  to  pay  hia 
debts.  He  was  disgraced — brought  to  court-martial,  and  ruined, 
as  he  had  ruined  many  a  better  man.  In  the  crash  Sir  Denis 
took  poor  Mabel;  Charley  Fraser  hated  me  too  much  to  give 
me  the  pleasure  of  keeping  my  daaghter — I  could  not  inaist 
on  it.  How  did  I  know  how  she  might  look  on  a  mother 
who  did  not  bear  her  father's  namet  I  was  reconciled  by  the 
idea  of  the  fair,  pretty  child — who  is  somewhat  like  me — making 
a  good  match  ;  I  thought  now  and  then  of  her  marrying  Denis 
D^mond's  nephew  and  becoming  miatresa  of  Eilmoyle.  Yon  see 
it  would  be  a  little  revenge  on  Sir  Deuia  when  he  knew  who  «A« 
was,  if  she  married  Gerald  Desmond  I  I  abandoned  the  idea  I 
entertained  of  proving  your  title  to  the  estates  by  the  advice 
of  my  lawyers ;  but  I  bought  you,  Terence,  a  place  not  &r  off, 
as  you  will  find  when  Mrs.  Allayne's  trustees  execute  her  will. 
Charley  Praser  did  not  threaten ;  bat  I  knew  hia  black  heart,  and 
when  be  started  for  Europe  the  first  time  I  was  Bure  your  life  was 
not  safe.  He  calculated  that  if  anything  happened  to  you  I  would 
leave  my  money  to  my  daughter  Mabel,  and  he  might  get  the 
use  of  it.  He  was  then  menaced  on  all  sides.  You  had  an  escape. 
I  followed  Fraser  to  Ireland  the  second  time.  He  was  now  a 
desperate  criminal.  When  I  employed  others  to  guard  you  I  had 
nigh  lost  yoD.  He  knew  the  ways  of  Europe  and  I  did  not,  and 
he  very  nearly  capped  all  his  outrages  as  I  was  taking  stepa  to 
deliver  him  to  justice.  But  oh,  Teience  I  he  struck  me  a  cmel 
blow  in  his  flight.  He  cari'ied  off  my  daughter — he  has  her  in 
hispower,  and  although  I  have  eaved  her  lover's  life,  I  fear  now 
his  last  aot  of  viUaiuy  is  yet  to  be  done,  when  all  seems  lost 
for  as." 

"Mabel  Fraser  is  safe,  madam.  She  is  now  with  Sir  Denis 
Desmond  in  camp  over  there." 

The  Ranee  looked  at  me — her  eyes  fixed  with  an  expression  of 
alarm  and  doubt.     She  passed  her  hand  over  her  brow. 

"So  I  It  is  so,  then]  I  would  not  have  done  it,  wretch  that 
he  is,  had  I  known  Mabel  was  free.  It  is  too  late  now— Kismet  t 
Tell  me,  Terence,  how  know  yon  this.) " 

"  But  a  few  nights  ago  I  was  carried  oW,  bound  band  and  foot, 
and  cast  into  a  dungeon  in  the  fortress  of  Roab." 

"  Yea  I  Fraser  was  there  with  the  Ifawab  1  He  wanted  Mabel 
to  sacrifice  herself  to  him,  and  I  was  resolved  to  see  her  free,  and 
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in  doing  bo  it  might  be  necessary — to  dispose  of  him.  And  he 
seized  on  yon  too  1  Oh,  he  plotted  well  indeed  !  My  two 
ohitdren  in  his  power,  he  thought  he  was  sure  of  me  1  Miserable 
traitor  &nd  villain  ! — his  plots  are  over  now  !  Feroze  never  breaks 
his  word."  She  sat  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground.  "  Is  it  not 
most  strange,"  she  said,  as  if  to  herself,  "  that  Mabel  should  restore 
Terence  to  his  people — that  she  should  meet  Sir  Denis  Desmond 
in  a  jungle  in  India  I  within  a  few  hours !  And  that  they  are 
now  a  few  miles  apart  from  me  ! " 

She  leant  with  her  head  on  one  hand,  and  the  forefinger  resting 
on  the  angle  of  her  lip — her  eyes  6zed  in  sad  abstraction  on  the 
lamp.  Her  other  hand  crept  gently  to  my  arm,  slid  up — and  np — 
till  her  fiugers  played  idly  in  my  hair. 

"  It  w  Kismet,"  she  sighed.  "  Yon  do  not  believe  in  Kismet  t 
Whatever  happens  is  Kismet  or  Fate.  But  none  can  tell  what 
will  take  place,  and  Fate  is  oitlj/  Fate  when  it  has  been  accom- 
plished. Ah  !  who  can  say  what  fate  in  in  store  for  me  i  I  feel 
my  last  hour  is  nqt  far  distant."  Her  lip  quivered  and  her  eye 
moistened.  "  But  I  can  meet  it  now.  My  children  are  safe — I 
fear  my  persecutors  no  more  ! " 

"  Mother  ! "  cried  I,  in  excessive  grief  and  passionate  pity, 
"  come !  come  with  me.  Fly  from  these  wretches — murderers, 
rebels,  and  assassins.  Come  with  me,  I  entreat  yon — they  will 
pardon  yoo — Sir  Denis  will  forgive  you.  Come  and  live  with  your 
children.  Do;  on  my  knees  I  implore  yon.  For  the  love  of 
Heaven  ! " 

The  poor,  lonely,  sinful  woman — bow  can  I  tell  bow  she  was 
wronged  1 — pressed  faer  lips  upon  my  forehead,  and  pressed  back 
my  hiur  to  look  into  my  lace. 

"There  is  comfort  in  this,  indeed!"  It  was  a  voice  which 
sighed  like  the  last  trill  of  some  sweet  song.  "I  feel  as  if  my 
death  would  be  happier  if  it  could  be  now — now,  in  yonr  arma 
Bat  no,  I  could  not  live  among  yon  even  if  I  would,  my  children. 
Terence  1  it  is  no  use,"  she  added  firmly.  "  My  outlandish  ways 
would  not  be  your  ways.  I  have  seen  your  country.  It  iMDoot 
be  minck  My  reputation  would  cling  to  me.  But  what  am  I 
talking  of  T  I  caimot  leave  my  people,  Terence.  I  am  a  Queen ! 
I  have  sworn  an  oath ;  I  will  not  and  cannot  prove  false  to  it,  and 
I  must  live  and  die  among  my  people.  I  tell  you  why  I  oame 
here — It  was  Kismet  which  willed  our  meeting,  altboagh  I  wta 
not  going  to  let  you  leave  India  without  telling  yon  my  story  in 
my  own  way,  and  seeing  you,  my  son  I  Our  cause  is  lost  In  thii 
room  there  is  enough  of  treasure  to  render  me  rich — to  support  mj 
followers.     I  am  going  to  seek  rafuge  in  KepanL     The  Bntnu 
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Prendergaat,  whom  70a  know — poor  Mab  f«ll  ia  love  with  him 
whilst  he  wu  com m audio g  the  Nawab  of  Boab's  levies — is,  I  hope, 
safe  there  already.  When  I  poanced  upon  jimi  camp  it  was  ia 
order  to  save  him — that  was  all  mj  doing,  and  well  done,  I  think, 
too  ! — I  beard  he  had  been  wounded  in  a  sqnabble  between  my 
pei^le  and  the  Nawab's,  and  had  fiillen  into  your  hands.  Thej 
suspected  him  of  treaoheiy,  and  perhiqu  they  were  right.  Id  &ct, 
he  was  fkinthearted  in  the  canse ;  he  was  disgusted  with  onr 
cmelties,  he  said,  and  Fraser'a  conduct  made  bim  look,  on  himself 
with  horror.  He  does  not  care  much  for  dear  Mab,  I  fear,  but  she 
tended  him  when  he  was  all  but  dead,  and  gratitude  is  as  mighty 
as  love.  As  soon  as  his  wounds  are  healed  be  will  go  to  the 
United  States.  Well,  Terenoe,  wellt  Do  yon  not  pity  me  now) 
Do  you  hate  me  still  )  Oh,  my  son  I  But  for  that  I  woald  care 
no  more  for  life  ! " 

My  heart  was  too  full  to  speak.  I  bad  been  warned  against  her 
fitlsebood  and  her  wiles ;  and  yet  I  could  not  refuse  some  credence 
to  her  tale.  And  her  voice  came  to  me  through  the  night  as  I 
sat  by  her  side,  with  our  hands  interlocked,  and  her  head  on  my 
shoulder — drinking  in  her  words,  and  trying  in  vua  to  harden 
my  lips  into  "  madam "  ouce  more — ^to  give  stem  ooonsel — and 
withi^w  from  her  embrace. 

Mohan — now  a  very  white,  fat  old  man,  but  Mohun  still — 
came  onoe  or  twice,  and  looked  in.  At  last  he  came  with  clasped 
hands  and  said — "  Highness  !  Didn't  I  tell  you  Master  Derry 
grow  fine  gentleman  and  love  his  mother )  But  it  is  time  to  go 
DOW.  Sowar  very  cross.  Maybe  the  foug*  come  on  ua  after  Master 
Derry." 

"Mohun  ia  right,"  she  said.  "How  time  baa  passed  I  They 
vill  be  uneasy  about  yon.  See,  it  is  almost  daybreak.  You  will 
oome  to  see  me,  my  son,  wherever  I  am,  before  you  leave  India  t 
And  then,  if  I  escape  and  am  alive,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done. 
If  Fate  wills  we  are  not  to  meet,  you  will  think  of  me  with  some 
pity  f  Will  you  not,  Terence,  my  son  !  Moiiun,  let  my  son  have 
my  horse^  and- 1  will  ride  Jat.  Nay,  I  have  two  here,  Terence  t 
And  when  you  are  on  '  Flowing-water '  you  will  have  a  beast 
fit  for  the  son  of  the  Banee  of  Anripore.  Alasl  alas  I  that  we 
must  part  1 " 

Was  I  weak  or  ought  I  to  have  torn  mjrself  out  of  the  arms 
that  were  thrown  around  me,  and  turned  away  my  face  from  the 
tearful  kisses  which  fell  upon  my  brow  and  neck  t 

It  was  indeed  the  da«n.     Escorted  hj  old  Mohuu,  who  bathed 
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jBj  Iiand  with  bb  tean  as  be  pointed  ont  the  way  to  the  oamp,  I 
pamed  by  a  black-bearded  sowar,  on  sentry.  "  Flowing-water  "  was, 
indeed,  a  beauty,  but  my  saddle  and  houmngs  were  eccentric — 
gorgeouH — and  alter  a  caoter  of  a  mile  I  espied  with  some  uneasiness 
a  small  troop  of  cavalry  approaching  me.  They  quickened  their 
pace.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  put  the  Arab  on  his  mettle,  but  thought 
better  of  it ;  and  presently  I  was  saluted  by  the  officer  in  oommand 
of  the  party  of  Carabineers — "  Is  your  name  Brady,  ur  ;  aargeon 
Bengal  Tigers  1 " 

"  Why,  there  has  been  quite  an  alarm  in  camp  abont  yon, 
as  you  were,  we  hear,  carried  off  once  before  1  There  are  parUea 
ont  in  all  diiectiona  !  The  Commtasioner  is  in  a  great  atat^  and 
so  are  the  two  young  ladies." 

"  Two  yonng  ladies  !     What  ladies ) " 

"  Yoa  have  not  heard  t  All  the  women  and  children  shnt  up  in 
Beel  arrived  safe  and  sound  last  night.  Misa  Butler — a  denoed 
fine  girl — Sir  Denis  Desmond's  niece,  among  them.  What  a 
splendid  horse  you're  on  !     Rather  a  mm  turn-oat,  isn't  it  1 " 

Uy  heart  fluttered  with  joy. 

"  I  shall  go  into  camp,  and  ease  all  anxiety  about  me.  I  snp- 
poae  you  will  return  with  me  1 " 

"  No  ;  not  till  we  bavo  been  in  Auripore.  My  orders  are  to  go 
there  and  look  for  you." 

"  Here  I  am  !  no  use  in  golag  now.  I  have  jnst  been  there 
rummagiug  about  the  place." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you're  right ;  but " 

My  soul  sank  within  me  as  a  sabaltem  came  up  and  sud — "I 
think  I  can  make  out  some  rebel  sowars  sneaking  away  hy  the  wall 
there.     Look  over  there,  Forster  ! " 

aia. 

"  Frank,  it  ntay  b«  this 
very  Banee  of  Anripore  Sir  Denis  is  so  auxioos  to  get  hold  4^1 
She's  dodging  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ue  has  ipedal 
orders  from  Government  about  her.  Now,  men,  keep  your  hones 
well  in  hand.     Make  no  prisoners  unless  you  see  a  woman  1" 

The  Carabineers  were  off  in  pursuit,  aud  I  was  left  alone  staring 
after  them  overwhelmed.  I  relied  on  the  vigilance  of  the  sowam 
I  recollected  it  was  some  way  from  the  palace  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  The  Carabineers  were  lost  in  a  di^  of  tbe  ground  under 
Auripore.  A  pi:<tol-ahot — two  I  three  I  four  I  a  little  volley  reacted 
me.  I  touched  Flowing-water  with  the  stirrup  edge,  aud  away  we 
Blid  over  tbe  plain.  In  tbe  dip  lay  a  dead  Carabineer  and  a 
wounded  sowar.     Our  men  were  Just  ahead  of  mo  after  the  enemy. 
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who  had  scattered  over  the  plain  to  lead  them  awaj  from  an  ele- 
phant which  was  makiag  at  full  speed  for  the  river. 

Beside  the  elephant  there  were  two  oativea  riding  close  together. 
Even  at  that  distance  I  reoogniBed  the  Banee  and  old  Mohan. 
I  eaw  she  was  poorly  mounted  now.  Three  of  the  Carabineers, 
Angling  out  the  party,  dashed  after  them  full  speed.  They  gaiued 
on  them.  I  urged  my  horae,  and  he  flew  like  the  lightoing.  Ah  ! 
a  trooper  rises  in  his  stirraps  I  Poor  old  Mohun — he  tamed  and 
drew  hia  tulwar  to  save  his  miatrMS.  I  saw  him  with  hia  white 
hur  soaked  in  blood,  as  Flowing-water  cleared  him  on  the  gronad. 
I  was  close  on  the  horsemen,  the  elephant,  and  the  two  Care- 
bineerB.  The  foremost,  with  a  savage  dig  of  his  spar,  struok  at 
the  Banee  as  he  brought  up  his  horse  alongside.  The  ewotd 
snapped  in  his  hand.  Ere  he  could  recover,  he  fell  wounded  &om 
hia  saddle,  and  the  dauntless  woman  turning  dischai^ed  the  second 
barrel  at  the  trooper  close  behind  her. 

"  Stop  I "  I  screamed.  "  Don't  fire ;  it's  a  woman  !  Ob,  Mother ! 
halt  I     /  am  here  1     ^or  Qod's  sake " 

"  Damn  her  1  she's  shot  Sergeant  Scales  1 " 

I  strove  to  dash  the  pistol  aside.     The  bullet  sped. 

•  •••»• 

That  I  oonld  ever  shed  tears  for  A«r  /  That  for  a  space  ih  my 
life  I  should  have  no  thought  for  my  Mary — that  I  should  forget 
her,  and  have  no  prayer  to  ofler  up  to  Heaven  for  her  safety  ! 
And  kneel  bewde  the  idol  of  my  early  life,  with  all  my  boyish  love 
back  a  hundredfold ! — it  seemol  the  strangest  of  all  my  dreams. 
And  yet  it  was  true  ! 

"  Terence,  dear,  do  not  give  way  so  !  Oh,  do  not  grieve,  my 
son  I  It  is  better  it  shoold  be  so.  It  is  too  late  now  to  wish  it, 
but  I  would  have  liked  to  have  lived  a  little  longer,  and  to  have 
seen  yon  and  Mab  once  more.  Was  I  not  near  getting  away  ) 
There  is  the  Kaptee !  There,  yon  see,  is  I^epanl.  Millions  of 
miles  away  from  me.  Hearken,  Terence ;  the  jewels  belong  to 
you.     Oh,  the  pwn  ! " 

*'  I  am  glad,"  she  murmured,  "  you  have  a  tear  for  me,  after  all. 
Sat  the  treasure  1  Don't  let  them  take  the  treasure  I  Mabel  ^— 
^Forgive  me  my  sins,  oh  Heaven ! " 

"  Och  then,  Mick,  wasn't  it  a  sin  to  shoot  the  poor  lady  ^  Old 
Scales  is  as  mad  as  any  of  ns  about  it,  though  she  pat  ber  mark 
on  him.  Did  yon  ever  see  such  a  face  as  that  before.  And  that's 
tte  Eanee  of  Auripore  !  Well  I  /  wouldn't  believe  it  if  all  the 
ikewapapers  in  India  swore  it,  she  ever  did  a  cruel  thing  in  her  life. 
Oh,  dear,  dear  I  isn't  the  young  doctor  broke  n-hearted  about  her  t " 
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CHAPTER  LIY. 

AKCHOSED  I 

A  S  I  bring  my  story — Teiy  strange,  but  very  troe — to  a  clone, 
j\,  and  tbiok  over  the  troabled  years  which  were  mine — as  I 
cull  to  mind  the  storms  which  the  mnch-buffeted  ship,  uow  moored 
in  calm  waters,  has  encountered — I  can  scarce  believe  that  it  is 
not  all  one  of  the  many  dreams  I  haTe  dream.t  in  my  life. 
And  I  look  about  me.  There  is  Lougb-na-Carra  in  the  distance, 
and  here  is  the  ivy-crested  tower  of  Kilmoyle,  and  before  me 
are  the  scenes  in  which  my  cbildbood  were  spent  J  A  silver- 
haired,  atem-faced  old  man  sits  to  an  easy-chair  at  the  window, 
with  his  desk  before  him.  He  is  writing  a  paper  on  ''  The  Xjand 
Question  io  Ireland  Considered,  by  Sir  Denis  IJesmoiid,  G.CB.," 
in  which  be  "  considers  the  question  "  as  settled  by  the  precedent 
and  results  of  the  former  settlement  of  Auripora 

"  Do  yuu  remember,  Terence  ! "  he  calb  ont  through  the  open 
window,  "  whether  the  Giovemoi^Genersl  ioclnded  Anrtpore  in 
the  second  Oode  settlement,  when  Outram  recommended  Maun 
Sing  and  the  Eastern  Talookdars  to  be  guaranteed  their  rights  hj 
express  regulations  t" 

"I  do  not,  Sir  Denis — not  exactly  at  this  moment.  I  think 
Auripore  came  under  the  settlement,  and  was  made  over  to  the 
Kotwal  of  that  village  where  we  spent  such  a  warm  morning. 
Ask  Mary  j  she  recollects  everything." 

"  And  it  is  well  I  do,  Terence,"  says  a  young  person  near  me. 
"It  is  nearly  time  to  send  over  the  carriage  for  Gerald  and  Bose — ■ 
that  is  one  thing  I  remember.  Tou  know  I  dread  India  and  its 
memories,  though  so  much  happiness  dates  from  that  visit.  By 
the  bye,  whilst  you  were  at  the  river  to-day — I  really  am  disposed 
to  think  there's  a  pet  naiad  somewhere  in.  those  saUnon-pooIs — 
I  had  such  a  nice  letter  from  Mabel  1  She  has  sent  me  a  photo- 
graph of  their  little  son.  Isn't  he  pretty?  A  look  of  Teny 
about  him,  I  think,  and  be  has  bis  mother's  hur."  And  here  her 
voice  sinks  into  a  whisper  as  she  looks  towards  Sir  Deni^  and 
puts  her  month  very,  very  close  to  my  cheek 

"  Don't  be  bo  ridiculous,  Mary  I  " 

"  Why  won't  you  listen  then,  Terence )  Don't  intermpt  t " — 
This  ie  londer  :  then  very  low — "  Mabel  wishes  to  remind  yoa  of 
your  promise  to  send  her  over  the  copy  of  the  picture  you  had  kt 
school.  She  has  not  quite  got  over  the  shock  of  her  father** 
miserable  fate.     She  will  have  it  he  did  not  commit  suicide^  bat 
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tbat  Azimoolah  Khan  and  Feroze  made  &wa,j  with  him.  Why  do 
;aa  always  turn  ao  pale  when  he  is  apoken  of)  And  there  is  Mr. 
Bates  shaking  bia  head  eo.  Poor  Mabel  I  Otherwise  she  is 
happier  than  I  could  have  anticipated  ;  her  husband's  health  ftnd 
apirits  improve  gradually." 

"  Tell  Idab  it  shall  be  sent  the  next  steamer  after  she  hears  from 
ns.  Or,  stay  !  Admiral  Jack,  you  know,  has  sent  usau  invitation  to 
go  out  to  the  14'ortli  American  station.  It's  only  a  step  from  Halifax 
to  '  Babylon  City,  Cherubusco  Co.,  Minnesota.'  And  near  <  Babylon 
City '  is  '  Content,'  where  our  exiles  have  hnng  np  their  harps.  I 
think  next  month  1  siiall  go  out  and  see  them  and  carry  the 
picture  with  me.  It  would  be  worth  while  going  ao  far  to  see 
Buch  a  change  in  that  contrite  savage  anti-Baxon  Maurice." 

Mary's  eyes  fiJIed  up  as  she  said,  softly,  "  I  believe  it  was  I  who 
converted  him  to  common  sense  and  Christianity.  Poor  Colonel 
Prendergast  I  He  was  a  patriot  run  mad.  But  as  to  yonr  trip  to 
Content,  Terence,  I  warn  yon  I  am  against  it." 

"  Mary,  you're  a  despot.     Not  to  '  Content '  t " 

"  STo  I  If  you  go  I  will  go  too  I  And  then  what  will  Sr 
Deois  do  for  his  portable  dictionary  F  And  what  will  Ur,  Batea 
do  for  his  general  referee  !  Besides,  it's  not  necessary  ;  Admiral 
Jack  will  soon  be  coming  home  to  visit  us.  If  Mabel  and  Maurice 
desire  to  see  ns,  we  can  afford  oureelves  the  treat,  particularly  if 
yon  don't  keep  up  quite  such  an  army  of  dependants  and  pensioners. 
Here  comes  Hose  and  Gerald," 

"  But,  Mary— come  back  for  a  moment — Admiral  Jack  saya  the 

"No,  Terence,  you  have  had  quite  enough  of  fishing.  And  in 
such  troubled  waters  too.  Mr.  Bates  I  Don't  you  agree  with 
me)" 

The  old  man  smiles.  "  Agree  with  you  !  Can  I  ever  do  any- 
thing else  )  No,  Terence  !  I'll  help  Mary  to  her  writ  of  ne  eaxat 
regno.  She  and  I  think  you  have  had  enough  of  adventures  to 
last  you  a  lifetime.  So  does  the  baby  !  And  so  does  Sir  Deni& 
Ton  are  anchored  at  last" 
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A  POOKDATION   STOSE. 


At  that  shivered  granite  cross  we  seem  to  touch  the 
point,  where  the  collar-strain  that  has  histed  for  a  long 
league  shall  cease.  Onr  sturdy  little  team  know  it  too,  for 
they  break  of  their  own  accord  from  the  stubborn  slouch- 
ing jog  that  no  yells  or  oaths  could  quicken,  into  a  brisk 
imitation  of  a  trot;  a  sharp  swing  round  the  hill -shoulder, 
and  a  couple  of  steep  descents  down  which  the  diligence 
fit^gers,  rolling  like  a  ship  with  over-much  deck-load, 
bring  us  right  into  the  dreary,  gray  bourg  of  Broons, 
where  we,  who  travel  eastward  from  St  Brieuc,  must  mako 
our  mid-day  halt. 

It  is  a  real  Finisterre  day ;  glaring,  yet  gusty  withal.  No 
quiet  outside  under  the  swirling  sign-bush,  where  ghastly 
beggars  gather — clamorous  or  monotonously  mournful; 
where  half-a-dozen  horse-keepera  of  both  sexes  are  shout- 
ing intimidation  at  a  refractory  stallion,  who  is  so  evidently 
master  of  the  position  that  he  disdains  to  kick  in  earnest, 
and  simply  screams  defiance.     Not  much  of  quiet  in  the 
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low  murky  salle,  where  a  score  of  hungry  diners  have 
backed  themselves  against  time  for  forty  sous  even,  and 
seem  to  be  winning  all  the  way. 

A  dozen  yards  from  the  inn  door  there  is  the  tiniest 
shop -of- all-trades  that  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen;  jnEt 
large  enough  to  hold — besides  its  meek  atock  of  wares- 
two  ancient  women,  who  sit  there,  I  know,  from  dawn  to 
twilight,  prosing  steadily  on  after  the  wont  of  Bretonne 
commeres ;  softening  down  their  pointless  scandals  with 
Faul  pas  m/entir,  and  Que  sais-je,  moi  ?  Emphasizing  every 
other  sentence  with  a  nod  of  those  stiff  snowy  coifs,  that 
would  make  worse  and  grimier  faces  look  honest  and  cozy 
and  clean.  Though  it  is  so  very  diminutive,  the  nest  of 
that  pair  of  homely  old  owls  looks  comfortably  quiet  under 
the  broad  over-hang  of  tilework.  I  bethink  me  that  my 
fuaee  box  is  match-less,  and  that  I  may  as  well,  here, 
plenish  it  for  the  road ;  so  entering  I  begin  to  chatter  with 
the  least  ragged  of  the  twain  about  the  weather  and  ibe 
crops.  These  conversations  are  not  dangerously  interest- 
ing; you  don't  understand  above  one  word  in  three,  Mid 
what  you  do  understand  is  not  strictly  remunerative;  bat 
the  Breton  means  well,  and  departs  with  a  placid  con- 
sciousness of  having  amused  or  instructed  the  stranger. 

While  the  dame  was  talking,  I  chanced  to  glance  at  a 
shelf  whereon,  evidently,  the  family  ornaments  were  con- 
centrated— a  few  coarse  sea-shells,  one  or  two  candlestioks 
of  polished  brass,  a  savage  saint  in  a  black  frame,  and  a 
little  tinsel  shrine.  In  the  midst  of  these  lay  the  frag- 
ment of  a  book,  frayed,  from  constant  use  in  homy  huids, 
till  the  letter-press  in  places  merged  imperceptibly  into  the 
dusty  margins, — dwindled  from  a  fair  volume  into  an 
emaciated  pamphlet — a  very  waif  and  stray  of  Utoratore- 
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The  title-page  had  ranished  long  ago,  but  my  firet  glance 
fell  on  a  sentence — familiar,  though  I  read  it  laat  a  dozen 
years  ago.  I  knew  that  I  held  in  my  hand  the  reliquea 
of  a  romance  once  of  world-wide  fame,  and  not  quite  for- 
gotten yet — the  story  of  The  Three  Musketeers. 

As  an  unit  of  a  reading  multitude,  I  claiin  a  right  to 
be  amused  or  interested  in  any  book  whatsoever,  provided 
it  contains  nothing  subversire  of  morality  or  of  common 
couTentionalitiea ;  maintaining,  that  a  critic  is  no  more 
justified  in  qn^relling  with  my  taste,  or  in  insisting  on 
the  direction  thereof,  thaa  he  would  be  in  dictating  to  the 
Object  of  my  affections  the  fashion  of  ■her  wreath  at  the 
next  entertainment  that  she  may  adorn.  So  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  the  fascination  that  held  me  when  I 
£rBt  read  that  strange  story. 

Of  course  that  it  is  wildly  melodramatic,  and  fuU  of 
'  situations '  from  end  to .  end,  serpentining  always  along 
the  -frontiei^  line  of  .the  sublime  and  the  ridiculons ;  the 
veiy  title  is  a  misnomer,  and  the  slender  thread  of  pro- 
bability is  often  strained  even  to  breaking;  but,  through- 
out, there  are  redeeming  touches  of  natural  feeling,  and 
flashes,  not  onfrequent,  of  honest  humour.  The  audacity 
of  fancy  has  something  refreshing  in  it ;  when  the  literaiy 
Briarens  wrote,  or  helped  to  write,  that  book,  I  think  his 
fluent  imagination  was  at  the  turn  of  hjgh-tide. 

Alter  all,  Porthoa  is  as  good  a  sketch  of  the  brave, 
boastfdl,  blundering  Plunger,  as  one  could  easily  find. 
The  criminal  blonde  ia  rather  in  fashion  just  now ;  but  all 
the  possible  copies  of  Milady  stand  out  &int  and  dim 
beside  that  terrible  little  creature, — ^with  her  slender  mur- 
derous hands,  and  bright  cruel  eyes — ^her  face  always  pure 
and  virginal,  though  to  the  rosy  lips  she  v/fia  steeped  in  all 
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sin  and  Bhame — Bavonring  so  keenly  all  plessnres  and 
paasions,  yet  ever  tremtdouBly  conacioua  of  the  evil  Lily- 
flower  graven  on  her  soft  shoulder  long  ago. 

'  It  was  a  very  beautifiil  history/  the  old  woman  a^d. 
'  She  had  heard  it  read  many  times ;  and  her  nephew,  who 
waajiyimier  in  the  8th  ChasaenrSj  swore  it  was  aU  trae.' 

As  the  diligence  lumbered  on  over  the  dull  rolling 
champaiga,  I  fell  into  a  tobacco-reverie}  trying  to  realize 
the  awe  and  admiration  of  that  auditory,  who  probably 
never  travelled  ten  leagues  away  from  their  birth-place  in 
the  doll  gray  town,  as  they  heard  how  Athos  drank,  and 
D'Aitagnan  schemed,  and  Porthos  fought,  and  Aramis 
loved.  So,  still  musing  on,  I  began  to  recollect  and  con- 
nect certain  sayings  and  doings  that  I  wist  of — no  matter 
how — years  and  years  ago,  till  there"  was  built  up  before 
my  mind'a  eye  the  vague  framework  that  will  be  filled 
when  this  story  is  done. 

Then  and  there  I  proposed,  when  time  should  serve,  to 
tell  to  such  as  cared  to  hear  it,  the  story  of  four  men,  the 
eldest  of  whom  might  now  scarcely  have  passed  middle- 
age,  who  did  in  cert-ain  points  furnish  no  inapt  parallel  to 
those  famous  Musketeers. 

Now,  about  the  virtues  or  vices  of  these  men,  there 
was  nothing  colossal  or  superhuman.  Speaking,  Mid 
thinking,  and  acting  in  the  tame  modem  groove,  they 
never  made  the  destinies  of  kingdoms  or  the  fate  of  stricken 
fields  change  front  at  their  sword's  point;  neither  did  they 
dazzle  all  beholders  with  the  outrecuidance  of  their  drink, 
their  debts,  or  their  duels.  No 'fixed  or  definite  purpose 
bound  them  together,  and  certainly  they  had  been  con- 
strained by  no  romantic  impulES  '  suddenly  to  swear  an 
eternal   friendship;'   neither   conld  their  association  be 
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acconnted  for  by  any  identity  of  interests,  connnnnity  of 
porsiiits,  or  even  special  similarity  of  tastes :  indeed,  in 
each  of  the  foor  characters  Uiere  was  marked  distinctive 
difference. 

But,  fighting  the  battle  of  life  each  after  his  own 
fashion,  they  foand  themaelres  alter  a  while — onconscionsly 
perhaps — knit  into  a  brotherhood-in-arms,  and  kept  the 
implied  compact  unbroken  to  the  very  end;  acting  in- 
dependently as  it  seemed,  they  never  lost  sight  of  their 
unshaken  motto — One  for  all :  all  for  one. 

Yon  who  read  will  judge,  how  far  my  paraJlel  holds 
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If  I  wished  thoroughly  to  confate  or  confdse  one  of 
these  ingenious  G-aulSj  who,  cease  not  to  make  mouths  at 
our  insular  rigidity  and  reticence,  I  think  I  would  induct 
the  caricaturist  into  a  well-organized  smoking-room  in 
any  pleasant  country  house,  about  the  hour  of  midnight. 
Then  and  there,  placing  my  foreigner  in  the  midst,  I  would 
say — 

'  Monsieur  my  &iend,  much  of  your  trenchant  satire  is, 
unhappily,  too  true.  We  do  beat  our  hlanche  meess  occa- 
sionally with  a  thick  stafif.  Those  radiant  creatures  who 
left  us  a  while  ago,  are  always  liable  to  sale  in  the  public 
mart,  with  a  cord  of  silk  and  gold  about  their  swan-necks. 
Those  loungers  around  you,  in  broidered  raiment  of  many 
colours,  do  gorge  themselves  daily  with  the  bleeding  bif- 
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stek  deloged  witli-  portare-beer — ask  rather  M.  Victor  Cas- 
serole, our  chef  ejiA  your  compatriot.  I  may  not  deny  tihat 
most  of  our  notables— especially  om:  Prime  Ministers — die 
early  and  miserably  of  the  fatal  spleen.  Through  the  dnll 
winter  months,  every  other  lea&eaa  tree  in  our  parks  bears 
the  bitter  £niit  of  a  self-suspended  aristocrat.  All  this — 
casting  upon  my  head  these  white  ashes — I  confess  and 
concede.  But  tarry  here,  I  pray  yoa,  one  short  half-honr  j 
and  then  say  if,  in  his  own  eatumine  way,  Milord  is  not 
capable  of  a  oauserie.' 

Truly  the  candid  physiologist  might  be  indnced  to  tone 
down  his  grotesque  ideal ;  even  as  Jules  Janin,  the  miso- 
britannic,  was  somewhat  moved  to  recantation,  when,  in 
the  Exhibition  year,  he  stood  astonied  before  '  the  celestial 
beauty  of  the  officers  of  the  1st  Life  Guards.' 

But  by  a  well-organized  smoking-room,  I  do  not  mean 
a  dreary  chamber  of  refuge,  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  chill- 
ing corridor,  wherein,  arriving  the  first— 

Herald  of  a  mighty  band, 
And  a  glorious  train  ensuing, 

you  find  some  ghastly  faded  lithographs  on  the  bare  walls 
— the  weather  staring  in  through  uncurtained  windows — 
a  fi-eah-lighted  fire  struggling  sullenly  into  existence,  with 
a  guilty  consciousness  that  it  on^t  to  consume  its  own 
smoke — and  a  dozen  gaunt  chairs,  exiles  like  yourself,  that 
have  grown  hardened  and  rugged  in  their  shame.  Ton 
can  smoke,  and  drink  too — more's  the  pity — buta  causme, 
to  such  as  are  cast  out  in  these  dreary  places,  is  absolutely 
miattainable.  To  a  widely- different  haven  may  favouring 
Fates  conduct  me  and  mine,  when  our  day's  work,  or  play, 
is  done.  Let  it  be  a  room,  to  begin  with — not  a  pem- 
tential  cell — bearing  tokens  of  constant  human  habitation; 
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neither  gorgeous  in  ornament,  nor  exquisite  in  loxnry,  bat 
with  comforts  enough  to  satisfy  all  those  honest  epioureans 
who  delight  in  the  low-backed  chair;  a  chamber  wherein 
light  reading  and  easy  writing  might  be  transacted,  not 
incongraoasly ;  a  eanctoaiy,  in  fine,  wherein,  if  her  court 
were  very  eelect,  the  Qneen  of  hearts  might  linger  for  a 
brief  space — 

Sweetcsung  the  cobblen  witli  amiles,  and  firing  HaTumalu  witli  gbseeai 
withont  grave  impeachment  of  her  gracioas  dignity. 

It  might  have  pazzled  an  ingenious  Sybarite  to  suggest 
an  improvement  on  the  tdbagie  at  Marston  Lisle,  It  was, 
indeed,  abont  the  most  attractive  apartment  in  a  very  plea- 
sant house,  and  the  fevourite  resort  of  Philip  Gascoigne's 
intimites  at  all  hours  of  the  twenty-four.  The  first  glance 
at  the  interior  gives  yon  an  insight  into  the  owner's  tastes 
and  character.  • 

Evidently  not  a  sportsman's  den.  Not  one  of  the  many 
objects  around  savours  of  the  saddle  or  the  gun-room. 
Those  slight  riding-canes  are  suggestive  of  canters  in  the 
Row,  of  lounges  through  shadowy  glades  under  bright 
summer  weather — of  anything,  in  fact,  rather  than  rough 
resolute  cross-eountry  work :  the  firelocks  gleaming  on  the 
crimson  wall,  forgot  to  be  deadly  ten  generations  ago,  and 
now  only  testify  to  the  cunning  of  the  craftsmen  who  da- 
masqued  or  mounted  them  with  silver  and  ivory  and  pearl : 
those  lustrous  flies — baits  tempting  enough  to  beguile  the 
wiliest  of  sahnonidse, — ^were  wrought  by  a  Hand  that  has 
been  in  practice  since  the  Oreation-day.  That  carved  book- 
-case,filled  with  the  creamy  vellum  of  rare  Elzevirs,  would  not 
be  oat  of  place  in  any  scholarly  retreat.  But  what  has  the 
earnest  student  to  do  with  all  these  delicate  knick-knacks 
— -jewelled,  enamelled,  and  golden, — that  would  beseem 
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SeliD^'s  boudoir ;  or  with  cabinet-pictures  that  might 
have  troubled  the  sanctity  of  St  Anthony's  musiuga? 
That  recess,  half  shaded  by  velvet  curtains,  might  hold 
the  bust  of  doctor,  or  divine,  or  poet,  at  the  least.  Wise 
Pallas  protect  us !  It  enshrines  Pradior's  latest  sin  in 
marble — a  languid,  lissom  Leda. 

No  wonder  that  Philip  Gaacoigne  seemed  so  thoroughly 
at  home  there. 

Of  a  nature  rather  &ail  than  frivolous,  he  would  enter 
keenly  into  every  fresh  pursuit,  and  abandon  it,  not  so 
much  from  weariness  or  disgust  as  from  a  moral  incapacily 
to  persevere  beyond  a  certain  point  in  any  one  path — 
that  of  duty  excepted;  variable  as  a  weather-glass  in  Hs 
fancies,  in  his  aBectionshe  could  be  firm  and  true  as  steelj 
Bolingbroke  was  not  more  delicately  loxarioua  in  his  tastes, 
'  nor  Sidney  pnrerrfrom  the  earthly  taint  of  a  voluptuaiy;  a 
ruffled  roae-leaf  troubled  him  sorely,  but  he  was  capable  of 
real  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  though  in  this  way  he  had 
rarely  been  tried.  His  nerve  was  indifferent  and  his  moral 
courage  uncertain,  but  a  Berserk  was  not  freer  from  merfr 
physical  fear- 
Altogether,  it  was  a  very  lovable,  if  not  a  very  admir- 
able character;  few  dilettanti  get  through  their  social 
duties  witJi  more  credit  to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to 
their  friends,  than  did  gentle  Philip  Gascoigne. 

Though  this  sketch  may  not  be  vividly  like,  you  would 
pick  him  out  at  a  glance  from  his  companions,  on  this  the 
first  occasion  of  your  meeting. 

A  slight  figure,  with  a  feminine  roundness  of  joint  and 
delicacy  of  the  extremities ;  a  fair,  pale  fece,  with  small 
regular  features,  tapering  off  rather  weakly  below;  blact 
wavy  hair;  and  great  dark  eyes,  whose  habitual  look  is- 
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rather  dreamy  ttod  vague :  altogether  a  remarkable  repro- 
dnction  of  his  faronrite  lamily  portrait — the  lovely  little 
Proveofal  Connteaa,  whom  Aylmer  Qascoigne  brought  here 
a  century  ago,  and  conld  not  keep  alive  throngh  the  fourth 
winter,  though  he  wonld  have  drained  his  ovm  heart's  blood, 
drop  by  drop,  to  have  Baved  her.  The  husband  never 
knew,  till  the  young  wife  lay  a-dying,  how  great  love  for 
him  was  ever  battling  against  her  pining  for  the  sunny 
South,  till  the  struggle,  and  her  innocent  remorse^  had 
killed  her, 

A  stronger  contrast,  in  all  externals,  to  PhiUp  you  could 
hardly  find  than  in  the  man  who  ia  sitting  nwrest  to  Tiim 
now. 

The  face  was  handsome,  certainly,  but  with  no  striking 
pecidiarity  of  beauty  or  intellect — ^bold,  straight-cat 
featorea,  with  a  hearty  frank  expression,  perfectly  clear  of 
coarseness,  of  a  type  very  common  near  the  northern  border, 
snch  as  you  niay  see  represented  by  the  score  at  any  parade 
of  the  Household  cavalry ; — a  iace  that  right  seldom  belies 
itself,  when  it  promises  the  mens  sarui  in  corpore  aano.  It 
kept  faith  here,  at  all  events.  The  first  time  Manrice  Ber- 
ing looked  with  his  bright  brown  eyes  fall  into  yours,  and 
clasped  your  palm  with  his  long  sinewy  fingers,  you  felt 
that  all  that  was  in  the  man,  be  it  ranch  or  little,  was 
thoroughly  genuine  and  real  j  you  knew  that  he  would' say 
what  he  meant  and  act  as  he  meant,  without  favour  or  fear ; 
an  ally  that  a  friend  in  bitter  need  might  rest  against,  as 
though  his  back  were  set  to  a  rock. 

The  face  was  right  well  matched  by  the  figure.  There 
were  the  long  sinewy  limbs,  whose  gripe  might  convince 
the  most  obstinate  refuser  that  honesty  was  tie  best 
policy,  even  with  a  big  '  double '  to  the  fore ;  and  th& 
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straiglit  mnscular  arms,  apt  alike  to  the  sway  of  racket  or 
sabro ;  and  the  lissom  wrist,  that  might  send  thirty  yards 
of  line  damming  away  with  never  a  breath  to  aid  it,  or 
make  a  foil  carl  viperishly  round  an  antagonist's  blade ; 
and  the  sqoare  deep  chest,  in  which  the  lungs  might  play 
at  their  pleasure,  against  the  breast  of  never  so  steep  a 
brae. 

Neveri^helesBj  there  was  nothing  gigantesqae  or  Homeric 
about  Maurice  Dering.  He  was  simply  a  fair  specimen  of 
a  well-bred,  athletic  Englishman,  in  hard  condition  all  the 
year  ronnd ;  one  who  woold  hold  his  own  gallantly,  with- 
out  aspiring  to  supremacy,  in  iray,  or  field,  or  feast. 
Friend  uor  enemy  could  say  more  or  less  of  him  than  this ; 
— he  loohed  at  least  his  character,  right  well,  of  soldier, 
sportsman,  and  gentleman. 

The  third  member  of  the  conclave  was  not  so  pleasant  to 
look  upon  as  his  companions.  Dimly,  through  the  drift- 
ing  smoke-rack,  you  discern  the  outline  of  a  spare  figure ; 
a  pallid  passionless  face,  scarcely  lighted  up  by  cold  pale- 
blue  eyes  ;  a  high,  narrow  forehead,  from  which  the  scanty 
hair  is  fast  receding;  a  stroi^,  shapely  chin;  and  thin 
compressed  lips,  more  apt  to  sneer  than  smile.  It  ia  alto- 
gether rather  a  negative  than  a  positive  face,  bearing  no 
traces  of  discontent,  much  less  of  melancholy,  and  it  is 
rather  indifferent  than  weary ;  you  would  say  that,  if  Paul 
Chetwynde  has  been  spared  bitter  disappointment  or 
serions  sorrow,  he  has  had  short  measure  of  life's  enjoy- 
ments, or  lacked  the  power  of  appreciating  them  aright. 

He  was  bom  with  the  slow,  stubborn,  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament, ont  of  which  most  philosophers  have  been  made; 
and  the  indolent  contemplative  mood  had  grown  on  him, 
till  the  springs  of  strong  emotion,  or  active  exertion,  seem- 
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€d  msted  utterly.  It  might  liave  l&red  better  with  him  if 
be  h&d  been  forced  to  work  for  his  bread ;  bat  the  great 
Honae,  of  which  he  was  an  off-shoot, — magnificent  in  ne- 
potism,— forced  Chnrch  or  State  to  provide  for  its  cadets 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Panl  Chetwynde 
had  scarcely  emerged  from  legal  iofuicy,  when  he  was  in- 
dncted  into  one  of  those  downy  official  chairs  that  modem 
npholsterers  have  ceased  to  mannfactnre,  whose  occupants 
are  never  troubled  for  their  signature  till  their  quarter's 
Balary  is  due ;  and  there  he  had  lounged  ever  since, — 
morally  and  socially  the  most  thorough-paced  of  sine- 
cnrists. 

He  would  have  been  puzzled  to  count  the  half  of  his 
acquaintance,  but  he  might  very  easily  have  reckoned  up 
luB  friends.  He  was  not  at  all  proud  or  partial  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  society.  So  long  as  the  drama  amused  or  in- 
terested him,  he  seemed  to  care  Uttle  whether  the  curtain 
drew  up  in  a  saloon  or  a  garret — ^whether  the  stage-players 
were  Belgravian  or  Bohemian  j  he  would  patronize  any 
theatre  as  a  spectator,  utterly  declining  in  anywise  to 
identify  himself  with  the  management.  He  would  take 
his  fair  share  of  conversation — ^pleastmtly  or  cynically — as 
it  might  happen ;  but  the  most  simple-minded  egotist 
never  tried,  a  second  time,  to  interest  him  in  their  hopes 
or  fears,  or  joys  or  sorrows.  -  It  was  nndoratood  that  Paul 
Chetwynde  was  on  visiting  terms  with  the  world  in  general, 
and  that  the  intimacy  was  to  go  no  further. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  of  the  thousands  with  whom  he 
interchanged  salutes  in  the  coarse  of  a  season,  very  few 
liked,  fewer  still  loved  him :  on  tiie  other  hand,  not  a  few 
disliked  him  intensely.  Society  objects  naturally  to  vivi- 
section exercised  upon  itself,  especially  when  the  ezperi- 
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ments  are  conducted  solely  for  the-ioBtraction  or  entertain- 
ment of  the  operator.  Chetwynde's  name  had  nevier  heeu 
coupled  with  that  of  any  woman^  alive  or  dead,  for  honour 
or  for  diahonour ;  in  his  own  rank  of  life  he  was  free  from 
BuBpicion  of  the  briefest  liaison;  if  he  erred  anonymously, 
his  nearest  friends  were  ignorant  of  the  sin;  as  for  seriooB 
'  intentions,'  he  had  never  been  troubled  to  deny  them. 

It  was  no  wonder  if  the  ranks  of  bis  feminine  foes  were 
recruited  daily.  The  haughty  Sultana  chafed,  nnconsoions- 
ly,  in  presence  of  the  insolent  barbarian,  on  whom  her  im- 
perial smiles  and  frowns  aUke  fell  harmless ;  the  Fair  Cir- 
cassian (priced  in  the  marriage -market  at  100,000  tomatms) 
had  not  heart  or  .patience  to  exhibit  her  little  attractions 
ajid  accomplishments  before  a  gnest  hardly  polite  enou^ 
to  .applaud  her;  the  brazen  black-eyed  AlmS  felt  dis- 
conraged  and  constrained  before  the  impassible  Effendi, 
from  whom,  when  all  ber  songs  and  dances  were  done,  she 
could  hope  to  extract  no  more  substantial  recompense  than 
a  quiet  half- contemptuous  smile.  Perhaps  among  the  chape- 
rones  Paul's  bitterest  enemies  were  ranged.  It  was  im- 
possible to  say  how  intensely  some  mauceuvring  mothers, 
exemplary  Christians  and  good-natured  women  in  the  maia, 
hated  and  dreaded  those  cold  keen  eyes  of  his;  how  they 
got  fidgety,  and  hot,  and  nervous,  under  an  uneasy  sense  of 
detection;  striving,  all  the  while,  to  wrap  up  their  pefc 
'plants'  and  plans,  just  as  a  Bonif^;nege  peasant  shields 
her  baby  from  the  jettatura. 

Yet  the  conacioua  matron  disquieted  herself  in  vain ;  a 
faint  speculative  curiosity  was  the  only  motive  ibr  Chet- 
wynde's  apparent  vigilance ;  interference  one  way  or  the 
other,  to  aid  or  to  thwart,  was  utterly  out  of  his  line; 
though  he  would  not  help  in  laying  the  toils,  he  would  not 
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trouble  himself  to  warn  any  '  stag  of  ten '  going  blindly  to 
Ma  doom.  Neverthelesa,  it  is  possible  tliat  certain  ia- 
tended  victims,  meeting  by  chance  one  of  hia  searching 
glances  or  cynical  amilea,  may  have  been  ronsed  in  time  to 
a  sense  of  their  danger;  even  as  sonnd  sleepers  toss  un- 
easily and  awake  at  last  with  a  start,  if  you  gaze  down  in 
their  faces  long  and  steadily. 

I  have  given  more  space  to  this  sketch  of  Paul  Chet- 
wynde  than  to  those  of  his  companions ;  because,  in  his 
nature,  the  contradictions  were  far  more  subtle  and  hard  to 
cnderstand ;  indeed,  he  woold  have  been  sorely  pnzzled 
himself,  at  times,  to  define  his  own  motives. 

The  marked  difference  in  the  chai'acters  of  the  three  men 
displayed  itself,  even  in  such  a  trivial  accident  aa  the 
maimer  in  which  they  severally  consumed  tobacco. 

Under  Maurice  Dering'a  thi<^  chestnut  moustache  rested 
easily  one  of  those  strong,  firm,  smooth  cheroots,  that  look 
so  thoroughly  bnsiness-hke,  hard  to  ignite,  harder  still  to 
extinguish,  that  will  waste  away  steadily  to  the  very  end  in 
any  ordinary  wind  or  weather;  a  weed  to  solace  a  half- 
hour  of  expectancy,  while  the  beaters  are  '  getting  round  * 
in  an  interminable  cover,  or  while  the  hounds  are  drawing, 
painfully,  200  acres  of  tangled  woodland,  to  find  that 
slannch  foreat-fox  that  has  beat  them  thrice  already,  and 
will  beat  them  again  to-day.  The  papelito,  redolent  of 
priceless  Latakia,  that  Philip  Gascoigne's  slender  fingers 
renew  with  anch  swift  lissom  dexterity,  seems  made  for 
those  delicate  hps,  womanlike  in  the  softness  of  their  out- 
■  hne.  That  wonderful  pipe  of  Chetwynde's  might  have 
aided  the  meditations  of  Whately — a  pipe  that  would  strike 
terror  into  the  soul  of  the  stoutest  Fox  that  ever  was 
initiated  into  Burschenschaft,  especially  if  filled  lip-high 
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witK  the  strong  sednctive  nuxtnre,  the  secret  of  which 
only  Paul  and  hia  purveyor  knew — admirable,  if  only  aa  a 
masterpiece  of  Viennese  art — the  bowl,  a  hnge  uro,  held 
np  in  the  arms  of  a  bayadere  reclining  along  a  curved  tree- 
steiUj  her  long  lithe  limbs  tinged,  as  the  living  yodels 
might  be,  with  a  tender  golden-brown. 

The  longer  yon  looked,  the  more  clearly  some  trifling 
peculiarity  of  voice,  or  gesture,  or  manner,  brought  out  die 
distinctive  characteristics  of. the  three — soldier,  dil^tank, 
and  philosopher. 

No  one  would  have  suspected  Philip  GraBCoigne  of  pur- 
poseless indolence  or  want  of  energy,  if  they  had  seen  him 
that  night  for  the  first  time.  Evidently,  for  once,  he  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  bent  on  carrying  his  point  in 
the  argument,  which — ^in  rather  a  one-sided  way — ^had  been 
sustained  for  nearly  half-an-hour.  It  had  xiBen  on  Dering's 
avowal  that  his  name  was  down  for  exchange  into  one  of 
the  cavalry  regiments  serving  in  India. 

Maurice  made  the  confession  with  a  certain  amount  of 
diffidence  and  hesitation ;  and,  throughout  the  controversy 
that  ensued,  an  odd  conscious  half-contrite  look,  such  as 
few  had  ever  seen  there,  clouded  hia  irank,  bold  face — tiie 
look  of  a  man  who,  having  done  rather  a  foolish  thing 
which  he  is  bound  to  abide  by,  finds  himself,  morally,  so 
tied  up,  as  to  be  unable  even  to  explain  hia  reasons.  He 
was  so  utterly  unpractised  at  evasion  or  excuse,  even  witb 
atrangere,  that  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  soon  hecanid 
miserably  entangled  in  his  talk,  when,  for  the  first  tima 
since  their  intimacy  began,  he  seemed  bound  to  exerciBe 
some  reticence  towards  his  fiiends. 

He  had  hinted  at  first  that  there  might  be  motives,  pra- 
deilt  and  pecuniary,  for  the  step  he  had  resolved  onj  but 
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when  he  saw  the  puzzled  expression  of  Gascoigne's  great 
black  eyes, change  into  reproach — the  impatient  shrug  of 
Chetwynde's  shoulders  was  equally  significant  in  its  way — 
he  broke  down  in  the  middle  of  rather  an  involved  sentence 
about — 'York  being  very  expensive  quarters — hunting 
five  days  a-weet  all  last  winter — bad  luck  with  horses,'  &c. 

'  No ;  it  isn't  that,  I  swear,  it's  too  bad  to  abuse  the 
fine  old  city,  that  was  so  kind  to  us — to  say  nothing  of  the 
county.  I  wish  I  had  hnuted  six  days  a-week  instead  of 
five ;  and  The  Moor  is  worth  twice  what  I  gave  for  him,  ' 
even  if  he  don't  win  the  Cup,  Phil,  you  needn't  look  so 
sad  about  it.  Of  course,  I  owe  a  little ;  but  if  I'd  been 
really  hard  up,  I  would  have  told  you  before  I  told  the 
Jews.  But  I  think  I  ought  to  see  India :  the  regiment's 
so  low  down  on  the  roster,  that  it  may  not  go  out  for  the 
next  ten  years.  One  ought  to  have  a  year  or  two,  at  all 
events,  where  there's  a  chance  of  real  work,  if  one  really 
means  soldiering.  I've  got  my  troop  'so  lately,  too,  that  I 
shall  hardly  lose  a  step.  It's  the  right  thing  to  do,  I'm 
certain ;  though  I  know  yon  wouldn't  like  it.' 

'  Ton  did  guess  that  ? '  Gascoigne  retorted,  with  a  very 
nnuBual  inflection  of  sarcasm  in  his  gentle  voice,  'I 
wonder  you  troubled  yourself  to  think  about  it  at  all.  I  don't 
a  bit  beHeve  in  all  that  miHtaiy  conscientiousness.  But,  if 
it's  all  as  yon  say,  you  need  not  have  made  urangements 
till  yoa  had  done  your  duty — ^yes ;  I  say,  your  duty, — ^by 
GeoEF,  and  me.  It  was  only  yesterday,  that  Georgie  was 
telling  me,  to  be  sure  and  book  you  for  best-man  directly 
yon  came  here,  unless  his  Bevereuce  had  been  beforehand 
-with  us.  There,  yon  needn't  flush  so ;  it's  no  great  com- 
pliment. I  suppose  she  was  afraid  I  should  choose  that 
dxeary  disagreeable  old  Paul — fas  si  bete — ^who  sits  there. 
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smokiiig  like  a  donkey-engine,  nerer  helping  me  out  with 
a  word.' 

'  Don't  be  fractions,  Philip/  Ohetwynde  said ;  '  and  do 
remember  that  abase  is  no  argument,  espeoiallj  when  it's 
levelled  at  an  nnoSending  innocent  like  me.  How  couldl 
help  you  ?  I  don't  know  which  to  admire  most ;  your  elo- 
quence— a  Kttle  qnemlOTis,  perhaps,  but-  very  moving — or 
Maurice's  newborn  sense  of  duty.  Bless  you,  jnore  nabrewr; 
I  wish  I  could  paint.  There  should  be  a  pendant  to  the 
Awakening  CouBcience.  But  I  do  hope  you  won't  leave 
this  Paradise,  where  there's  so  much  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage,  before  the  Feast  of  Roses.  Miss  Verschoyle 
is  thoroughly  right.  Pve  no  sort  of  business  to  stand  in 
the  foreground  of  her  wedding-picture  :  it  would  be  a  sin 
to  spoil  the  blaze  of  brideamaids.  The  other  will  be  a 
much  quieter  aSair.  I  suppose  Geoff  will  charter  me,  and 
Ida  won't  object  to  my  dreariness ;  she's  nsed  to  it,  you 
see.' 

'How  absurd  you  are,  Paul,'  Gaseoigne  said  peevishly; 
'taking  everything  au  sSrieux.  You'U  be  fancying  next 
that  Georgie  dislikes  you.     Now,  I  know ' 

'  Don't  flnny  Or  worry  yourself,'  Chetwynde  broke  in, 
*  I  choose  not  to  fancy  anything  of  the  sort.  It's  a  simple 
question  of  decoration.  Miss  Verschoyle  has  as  much  ri^t 
to  exercise  hoi-  taste  here,  as  in  the  setting  of  her  jewels. 
I  don't  believe  she  has  the  shade  of  an  unkind  feeling 
towards  me,  or  towards  any  one  else  in  the  world,  for  that 
matter.' 

'  She  is  a  dear  good  little  thing,' — Gaseoigne  assented, 
fiushing  up  with  pride  and  pleasure,-^ '  I  can't  think  how 
any  one  can  have  the  heart  to  disappoint  her.  The  most 
provokiBg  part  of  it,  after  all,  is,  that  I  can't  gucBS  at  the 
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s  for  tluB  Indian  fancy.  It  is  unlike  Maurice  to 
make  myateries  nnnecessarily.' 

'Don't  you  see  tliat  yon  are  begging  the  qnestion,  yoa 
simple  Philip  i*  The  necessity  for  his  silence,  is  the  veiy 
point  that  mnat  pnzzle  yon  and  me.  If  Maorice  is  in  any 
scrape  that  won't  bear  talking  about,  I'm  as  sorry  for  it  as 
yoa-oMi  be;  but  I'm  not  inclined  to  be  plaintive,  becanse 
lie  chooses  to  bear  his  bnrden  alone.  '  His  shoulders  are 
broader  than  ours,  remember.  '  Besides,  there  most  be  a 
hmit  to  confidences  somewhere.  Que  diabh,  we  are  men 
and  not  school-girls.' 

In  spite  of  Chetwynde'a  special  pleading,  there  was  more 
of  the  judge  than  the  advocate  in  the  keen  cold  glance 
that  rested  steadily,  though  not  unkindly,  on  Bering's 
troubled  face.  Nevertheless,  Maurice  met  it  fairly ;  his 
mind  had  evidently  been  made  up  during  that  slight  diver- 
sion of  the  talk;  and,  when  he  spoke,  there  was  the  old 
ring  of  truth  in  his  firm  decided  tones. 

'  It  serves  one  right  for  making  excuses,'  he  said,  with 
a  short  half-laugh.  '  Paul,  I  do  believe  you  fancied,  a 
moment  ago,  tJmt  I  had  done  somethiiig  to  be  ashamed  of. 
Ton  villanous  cynic  1  I  wonder  what  you  will  doubt  next. 
The  fact  is,  I'm  not  in  any  scrape  at  present ;  and — I  don't 
mean  to  be — that's  why  I'm  down  for  India.  I  hate  mak- 
ing mysteries ;  but  I  simply  can't  tell  yon  any  more  now : 
some  day,  I  dare  say,  you'll  know  all  about  it ;  till  then 
you  must  take  me  on  trust.  And,  Philip,  I'll  promise  yoa 
not  to  start  till  I  have  seen  you  fairly  wedded,  unless  the 
exchange  absolutely  obliges  me.  Won't  you  be  satisfied 
with  that  ? ' 

A  harder  heart  and  a  sulkier  temper  than  Gascoigne's 
might.have  melted  and  softened  before  the  kind  eagerness 
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of  the  honest  handsome  face  :  he  wnmg  Dering's  hand 
with  more  strength  that  you  would  have  thought  lay  in  the 
slender  white  fingers. 

'  I  trnst  yon  to  the  very  end,  Mauricej  throngh  all  and 
in  spite' of  all.  I'm  sorry,  of  course,  that  you  mnat  go;  but 
I'm  not  childish  enough  to  press  for  more  than  yon  pro- 
mise. I'm  certain  you're  right ;  and  Paul  thinis  so  too : 
he  never  donbted  you  any  more  than  I  did ;  it's  only  a  way 
he  has  with  his  eyes.' 

'  Quite  so/  Cbetwynde  said,  shaking  out  the  last  ashes 
of  his  pipe  with  a  slight  yawn.  '  Ton  put  it  very  prettily, 
Philip.  There's  an  acidnlation  in  your  abuse  which  makes 
it  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  Now  Pm  going  to  bed; 
not  that  I'm  sleepy,  bat  I  want  to  set  you  a  good  example : 
you  must  train  gradually  into  keeping  better  honrs  before 
yonr  bachelor-hood  is  done.  I  do  believe,  now,  you  con- 
sider natnral  sleep  the  very  last  resource  of  an  intellectod 
mind.     Ite  :  missa.  ent.' 

And  so,  with  few  more  words  of  no  moment,  the  conolava 
was  broken  up.  It  is  certain  that  Paul  Chetwynde  spoke 
truth  when  he  said  he  was  not  sleepily  inclined.  Long 
after  his  comrades  had  passed  into  dreamland,  he  sat  in  hia 
own  room — his  brow  bent  in  grave  perplexity — gaiing 
moodily  into  the  embers  of  his  decaying  fire ;  as  if  hoping 
that  some  figures  of  the  faint  future  might  reveal  them- 
selves  there. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


A  CEETJJN  out-Iook  from  the  majior-hoaae  of  Marston 
Liale  waa  one  of  the  country  wonders. 

The  building  was  niched  on  a  shelf — ^half  artificial— of 
an  abrupt  shoulder  of  the  chalk  downs,  just  where  the  vale 
of  the  Lena  opened  out  to  its  broadest ;  at  one  especial 
point  the  ground  fell  away  so  suddenly,  that  there  was 
ficarcely  level  apace  under  the  walls  for  a  terrace  and  a 
heavy  stone  balustrade.  Just  at  this  angle  jutted  forth 
the  huge  eastern  oriel  of  the  dining-room;  there  was 
nothing  in  the  foreground  to  break  the  view :  so  that,  from 
thence,  the  eye  could  range  right  over  the  glistening  river- 
reach  below,  and  the  soft  green  meadow'lands  beyond  it, 
into  the  thick  beech-woods  of  the  opposite  hill-range,  two 
long  le^nea  away.  A  very  fair  landscape — with  the  pecu- 
liar charm  of  being  thoroughly  homely  and  Enghsh  in  the 
minutest  detail. 

In  that  same  oriel,  early  in  the  afternoon  following  the 
night  you  have  heard  of,  all  the  Marston  party,  with  the 
exception  of  Paul  Chetwynde,  were  gathered;  lounging 
and  chattering,  as  people  will  do,  when  luncheon  is  just 
over,  and  no  important  espedition  is  on  hand.  Two  of  the 
group  you  know  already ;  two,  at  least,  of  the  others  de- 
serve to  be  sketched,  before  we  meddle  further  with  their 
fortunes.  Place  and  time  considered — Gaacoigne's  bride- 
elect  has  a  right  to  come  first  in  order. 

It  is  rather  difficult,  now-a-days,  to  define  exactly  what 
attributes  are  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  a  place  in 
the  world's  nnprinted  Book  of  Beauty. 
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There  are  some,  of  course,  who  took  rank  there,  from 
the  first,  by  virtue  of  statuesque  proportion  of  figure  and 
face,  whose  absolute  perfection  we  cannot  cavil  at  in  onp 
bitterest  moments  of  boredom  j  for  the  fairy  tale  comes 
true  in  real  life  much  too  often  for  our  comfort,  and  the 
ugly  princesses  monopolize  the  family -wit  remoraeleBsly ; 
so  that  our  adoration  of  the  Fair  Sister  becomes  more  and 
more  distantly  respectftJ,  till  we  are  content  to  exchmge 
glances  through  powerful  lorgnons,  and  to  admire,  with 
the  width  of  an  opera-house  between. 

Others,  again, — fortunately  they  are  few, — ^with  scant 
outward  and  visible  claims  to  such  distinction,  seem  to  win 
and  hold  their  place  by  fear  instead  of  favour.  These  are 
the  redoubtable  mauvaises  langues;  the  social  gladiators- 
who  are  never  ont  of  training ;  whose  weapons  no  novice 
may  hope  to  bafHe  or  escape — from  constant  practice  they 
vrield  them  so  deftly — the  sword  of  sarcasm,  the  trident  of 
ridicule,  and  the  net  erf  inuendo.  We  do  not  love  them, 
certainly;  we 'may  flatter  ourselves  that  we  do  not  fear 
them :  but,  when  brought  in  contact  with  such,  we  bear 
ourselves  discreetly  and  warily  j  rather  careful  to  avoid 
oQence,  and  not  too  keen  to  remark  a  glove  lying  near  our 
feet ;  even  as  a  stout  legionary,  bearing  scars  of  many 
wars  on  his  breast,  may  have  given  tho  wall  to  a  Mirmillo, 
without  sense  of  shame.  So  tho  nsnrpera  sit  in  high  places 
without  let  or  hindrance :  nay — when  they  are  plying  ihsir 
vocation,  and  their  opponent  is  writhing  under  a  bittw 
thruat  sent  home  over  the  tardy  guard — if  we  do  not 
openly  applaud  we  look  on  complacently  with  folded  hands, 
and  thumbs,  perchance,  downwards  turned. 

To  neither  of  these  classes  of  pseudo  beauties  did  IGss 
Terschoylo  belong.  In  all  her  nature  there  was  not  » 
■hyAc 
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^grain  of  g(^;  and  if  slie  had  felt  vicions  for  once  in  Iier 
life,  she  must  have  sulked  in  enforced  silence :  a  prettily 
pettish  repartee  abont  exhaosted  her  powers  of  malice ;  if 
she  had  invented  or  chanced  upon  a  sarcasm,  it  woold  have 
lost  all  sting  in  passing  through  those  rosj  pouting  lips. 
Her  features,  too,  were  anything  bnt  faultless  j  taken 
singly  and  severally,  perhaps  not  one  came  up  to  a  moder- 
ate standard  of  perfection;  but  no  ordinary  mortal  was 
equal  to  the  analysis,  and  the  critic  was  yet  in  the  future 
who  could  quarrel  seriously  with  the  small  face,  set  so  be- 
comingly in  bands  of  gold-brown  hair — with  the  tender 
pink-pearl  tint  of  the  smooth  round  cheeks — with  the  long 
lustrous  eyes  (no  one  knew  if  they  were  bine  or  gray)  that 
would  change,  swiftly  as  a  kaleidoscope,  as  they  became 
pleading,  or  gratefulj  or  loving,  or  piteous,  or  anything 
jou  please — but  severe. 

Meeting  or  speaking  with  her,  for  the  first  time,  you 
were  at  once  aware  of  a  pleasant  softness  and  harmony^ 
physical  as  well  as  moral;  indeed,  there  were  no  more 
angles  about  Greorgie'a  character,  than  about  her  dehcate 
figure  and  limbs,  moulded  like  a  sculptor's  dream.  Add 
to  this,  a  half-shy,  confidential  manner — ^not  the  less  subtle 
because  it  seemed  so  perfectly  natural — that  always  made 
her  companion  for  the  moment  fancy  that  there  existed 
some  secret  sympathy  between  them,  of  which  the  world 
in  general  was  not  worthy ;  a  smile  more  often  conscious 
than  simply  mirthful ;  and  a  voice  perilously  musical  in  its 
low  intonations.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Miss  Verschoyle 
became  a  celebrity  very  early  in  her  pre sentation- season ; 
and  had  reigned  ever  since,  with  credit  to  herself  and 
-satisfaction  to  her  Mends,  in  her  own  little  principality. 

Many  knights,  stalwart  or  skilfol,  and  many  barons  of 
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name  and  fame,  Iiad  broken  £gnr&ti7e  lances  in  lier  liononrr 
since  her  first  Drawing-room ;  and  many  Btrong,  Btnbbom 
hearts  had  quivered  and  thrilled  as  she  fluttered  round 
them,  before  she  folded  her  Tvings  at  last,  and  seemed  to 
settle  down  contentedly  on  the  loving,  tmstful  breast  of 
Phihp  Gascoigne.  There  must  be  love  on  both  sides, 
people  said  j  for,  though  her  betrothed  was  wealthy  and 
well-bom,  Georgie  might  have  chosen  &om  a  dozen  more 
brilliant  alliances. 

The  truth  must  be  told  sooner  or  later.  She  was  a 
coquette  to  the  core  of  her  nature,  and  had  never  let  a  fair 
chance  of  flirtation  slip,  from  her  cradle  upwards  nntil  now. 
The  exquisite  arts  and  finesses  of  attraction,  that  other 
women  acquire  slowly  and  painfully  by  imitation  or  ex- 
perience, Geoi^ie  practised  instinctively  in  early  girlhood. 
She  had  made  angry  passion  rise  in  many  boyish  breasts, 
and  drawn  tears  of  envy  from  many  of  her  small  rivals, 
long  before  she  entered  on  her  teens. 

Indeed  there  was  still  something  childish  in  her  coquetry- 
She  had  a  legion  of  friends  of  her  own  sex,  and  liked  or 
loved  them,  as  the  case  might  be,  honestly  and  nnafl'ect- 
edly :  nevertheless,  she  could  never  resist  the  temptation 
of  detaching  the  admirer-in-chief  of  her  most  cherished  in- 
timate ;  and  triumphed,  without  a  shade  of  remorse,  in  his 
temporary  infidelity.  It  was  admiration — not  devotion — 
that  she  sought  to  engross;  when  a  position  became  em- 
barrassingly  earnest,  she  could  extricate  herself  with  a  tact 
tmly  marvellous,  without  seriously  ofiending  the  pursuer. 
Just  at  the  critical  moment,  when  victory  seemed  very 
near,  the  aspirant  found  himself  standing  alone,  with 
empty  outstretched  arms,  puzzled  and  baffled,  as  Ixioa 
when  he  would  have  clasped  his  cload-love. 
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With  BO  nuuiy  little  sins  on  her  sonny  head,  it  was  very 
remarkable  that  Georgie  should  have  incarred  so  few  ani- 
mosities. So  far  she  had  been  perQonsly  fortunate j — 'for 
all  men  (and  women)  spake  well  of  her;'  if  she  had  any 
coTeH  enemiesj  they  kept  their  own  counsel,  and  bided 
their  time. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  show  a  prettier  contrast 
to  Misa  Verschoyle  than  was  found  in  her  trusty  and 
well-beloved  friend  and  cousin,  Ida  Carew.  Those  two 
hod  been  almost  inseparable  since  their  childhood,  and 
Georgie's  promotion  had  been  somewhat  ante-dated,  that 
the  pair  might  be  presented  at  the  same  Drawing-room. 

The  contrast  was  not  a  foil ;  indeed,  an  impartial  spec- 
tator might  have  given  the  palm  of  beauty,  pure  and 
simple,  to  Ida,  as  she  sate  there  in  the  angle  of  the  oriel 
^her  face  half  tamed  aside,  so  that  the  small  regular 
features  came  ont  in  relief  against  the  light — ^her  clear 
dark  eyes  gazing  ont  earnestly  on  the  fair  landscape,  of 
which  they  saw  not  one  detail.  Ton  could  scarcely  dream 
of  anything  more  perfect,  on  snch  a  very  tiny  scale :  there 
was  nothing  Tnesqvin  or  frail  about  her  shapely,  rounded 
figure,  where  every  contour  was  admirably  developed  in 
miniature. 

Those  of  the  Fenella  type  usually  have  something  elfish 
ahont  them, .  and  are  apt  to  run  wild,  at  least  in  their 
caprices.  Miss  Carew's  nature,  as  far  as  the  world  knew, 
was  provokingly  quiet  and  serene;  her  manner  was 
scarcely  cold  or  sedate,  but  it  was  certainly  indifferent. 
She  was  cleverer  than  her  consin,  and  ten  times  better 
read,  and  oonld  talk  well  on  most  subjects  when  she  chose 
to  exert  herself;  bnt  none  seemed  to  interest  her  deeply, 
and  she  had  no  especially  favonrite  pursuit.     Many  men. 
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attracted  bj  the  delicate  figure  and  handsdme  thorough- 
bred face,  had  tried  their  nttermoat  to  inve^le  Ida  into  a 
flirtation;  but  very  few  were  conrageons  or  conceited 
enough  to  persevere.  Even  compafision  could  not  keep  the 
listless,  absent  look  out  of  her  wearying  eyes,  that  Beemed 
to  gTOVr  less  brilliant  as  ihe  persijlage  "proceeded ;  aversion 
itself  would  have  been  easier  to  overcome  than  that  court- 
eous supine  endurance.  So,  np  to  the  hour  of  her  engage- 
mentj  Mias  Carew  was  supposed  to  have  kept  herself  fancy- 
free.  Geoffrey  Luttrell  had  wooed  her — ^no  one  knew  why 
—after  his  own  bluff,  straightforward  fashion;  and  had 
won  her,  no  one — perhaps  not  even  himself — ^knew  how. 

It  is  better  not  to  waste  time  now  in  analyzing  Ida : 
some  of  her  oldest  friends  would  have  told  you  that  there 
was  no  coil  in  her  character  worth  the  unravelling. 

That  comfortable  matron,  admirably  dressed  in  the 
quietest  taste,  sitting  somewhat  apart  from  the  group, 
seldom  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  chronic  crochet,  which  is 
part  and  parcel  of  her  ante-prandial  existence,  is  'Hia 
Carew,  mother  of  Ida,  and  acting  chaperon  to  Georgie 
Terschoyle,  whoso  natural  protectress  is  a  helpless  invaUd, 
flying  southward  yearly,  a  Uttle  before  the  swallows. 
Though  she  seems  so  intent  on  her  swifb  stitches,  it  is 
evident  that  no  word  of  the  talk  goiug  on  around  escapes 
her; — not  that  she  is  the  least  interested  therein,  but  the 
habit  of  covert  attention  has  become  natural  and  involun- 
tary. There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  between  mother 
and  daughter;  though  the  former's  features  and  figure 
must  have  been  cast  originally  in  a  lai^r  aai  coarser 
mould.  Both  have  the  same  dark,  bright,  rather  cold 
eyes ;  but  Ida's  glances,  even  when  most  keenly  searching, 
are  not  cunning,  like  the  elder  dame's. 

DoliiHihyGoOgle 
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Ujs  CareVs  social  work  lias  been  all  againet  the  collu', 
tin  now.  la  early  life  she  had  to  light  the  hard  battle  of 
Hie  well-born  poor.  When  money  matters  looked  some- 
vhai  brighter,  sooa  after  her  long  widowhood  began,  she 
was  deliTered  overj  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  mercies  of 
an  awful  trnafcee — no  other  than  Panl  Chetwynde's  father 
—Dean  of  Torrcaater,  and  sternest  of  aacetics — before 
whose  name  Mseter  Hall  bowed  itself  in  feaifol  roTerenoe, 
and  light-minded  minor  canons  trembled.  Conciliation 
and  sabmission  were  the  poor  lady's  only  chance  in  those 
days  of  terror ;  she  is  emancipated  noWj  for  with  Ida's 
legal  infancy  the  Dean's 'guardianship  ceased.  But  it  will 
be  long  before  she  forgets  the  heart-sinking  that  overcame 
her,  as,  on  each  of  the  annual  visits  that  she  dared  not 
omit,  her  carnage  rolled  under  the  dark  echoing  archway 
of  the  Close ;  and  she  knew  that,  for  three  long  months, 
only  letters  from  worldly  sympathizers  without  could 
console  her  for  involuntary  ansterities^  disciplined  dis- 
Himnlation,  and  hourly  enforcement  to  instancy  in 
prayer. 

The  trouble  and  subjection  lasted  so  long. that  it  is  not 
strange  if,  now  in  her  late  resting-time,  the  old  nervous 
anxiely  and  timid  craft  hang  about  her  still.  If  Mrs 
Carew  had  once  held  her  head  fairly  above-water,  she 
might  have  turned  out  a  worthy,  cleverish,  managing 
woman ;  as  it  is,  she  will  remain  to  her  life's  end  a 
purposeless  schemer — a  sycophant,  with  nothing  to  gain. 
If  anything  could  have  disturbed  Ida's  haughty  self- 
possession,  it  would  have  been  the  evidences  of  these 
maternal  fiuliugs ;  but  she  ignored,  or  tolerated,  or  paUiated 
them,  with  admirable  tact  and  patience.  Perchance  she 
remembered  on  whom  had  fallen  all  the  burden  and  heat  of 
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the  loDg  labonring  day,  and  bo,  in  justice, — ^if  nob  in  com- 
passion,— ^was  fain  to  forbear. 

The  sketcli  of  Annt  Nellie  oagbt  not  to  hare  been  left  to 
the  last.  If  in  that  room  there  were  fairer  faces,  surely 
there  is  not  one  pleasanter  to  look  npoii  than  hers,  as  she 
lingers  still  in  her  place  at  tbe  deserted  table,  coaxing  snd 
feeding  her  pet  lory.  Even  Time  could  not  help  laying  his 
hand  lightly  and  lovingly  on  the  gentle  brow — smooth  and 
white  as  an  infant's  still,  though  hard  on  half  a  centniy 
has  fled  since  Nellie  Gascoigne  was  '  chrissom  child.-'  Her 
face  must  always  have  been  lovely  in  its  delicacy,  with- 
out a  claim  to  real  beau^.  Perhaps  it  was  never  more 
attractive  than  at  this  moment ;  framed  in  the  qniet  cap, 
artistic  in  its  modesty,  and  in  the  smootb  bands  of  the 
soft  abundant  hair  that  changed  before  its  time,  and 
glistens  now,  silvery-gray. 

In  the  lives  of  most  old  maids,  I  suppose,  there  is  a 
secret ;  not  a  horrible  skeleton,  mouldering  slowly  away  in 
the  closet,  that  mnst  be  opened  daily  j  but — let  ns  hope  in 
charity— a  relic  all  the  more  precions  and  fondly  oherislied 
because  there  is  a  tinge  of  sadness — perhaps  of  deep-rooted 
sorrow — in  the  memories  to  which  it  is  bound ;  a  relic  more 
powerful  to  drive  away  suUcn  lethargy  and  hot  heart-fever 
than  any  that  has  been  blessed  in  the  Vatican ;  a  rehc,  the 
sight  and  touch  of  which  keeps  life  in  hope  rather  than  in 
despair, — one  that  a  tender,  patient  Christian  woman  may 
hold  close  to  her  breast,  without  fear  or  shame,  even  when 
heaven's  dawn  is  breaking,  and  the  meeting  is  veiy  near. 

Of  all  the  tears  shed  on  this  earth  of  ours,  not  the 
bitterest,  surely,  are  those  sprinkled  on  Dead  Sea  roses 
till  the  sere  leaves  bloom  again. 

Such  a  secret.  Miss  Gascoigne's  gentle  heart  guarded  in 
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its  chamber  beyond  tlie  reil.  Bat  the  story  was  nerer 
told,  even  to  Philip,  the  centre  of  all  her  hopes  and  fears 
— Philip,  who  had  scarcely  missed  bia  dead  mother,  since 
he  sobbed  himself  to  sleep  in  Aont  Nellie's  arms,  an  hour- 
afber  he  was  lett  an  orphan. 

IlxemplaTy  matrons,  immacnlate  in  ^1  respects  as' 
Cassar'a  ideal  wife,  will,  we  are  told,  occasionally,  over  the- 
midnight  hearth,  interest  the  trustiest  of  their  cronies  in 
certain  romantic  reminiscences,  relating — not  to  the  re- 
spected Head  of  the  family,  whose  fitful  snoringa  from 
the  drawing-room  below  play  quaint  accompaniment  to 
the  whispered  tale ;  but  rather  to  a  tomb  toward  which 
the  good  lady  will  travel  back  in  thought  at  rare  intervals, 
to  hang  a  tiny  wreath  of  immortelles  there  ;  though  her  lot 
has  fallen  in  pleasant  places  since  the  burial-day,  and  sh© 
would  thrust  back  the  faintest  repining  not  less  severely 
than  any  other  temptation  to  ungratefid  sin.  The  memo- 
rial wealth  of  widowhood  is  proverbially  vast,  and  lavishly 
dispensed.  But  the  mature  maiden — as  I  like  to  fancy  her 
— ^is  more  shy  and  reticent  in  her  confidences  :  many  such, 
irauk  and  open  as  the  day  on  all  other  subjects,  have 
lived  and  died,  leaving  their  nearest  and  dearest  in  ignor- 
ance and  doubt  as  to  the  one  recollection  to  which  they 
clung  with  a  simple  steady  faith,  knowing  no  variable- 
ness, neither  shadow  of  turning. 

"We  have  lingered  long  over  the  mtse-en-scene ;  but  I 
hope  you  have  nearly  realized  the  group  in  and  around  the 
great  oriel  window,  on  that  bright,  breezy  October  after- 
noon- 
Bather  an  animating  discussion  is  in  progress  just  now. 
By  a  rare  chance.  Miss  Verschoyle  seems  not  to  have  it- 
all  her  own  way ;  her  fair  cheek  is  slightly  flushed  in  pretty 
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provocation,  and  mutinooa  mischief  glitters  in  her  eyeaj 
nor  can  the  thick  folds  of  the  riding-habit  always  deaden 
the  significant  sound  of  a  tiny  boot-heel  venting  impa- 
tience on  nnofTending  oak.  It  is  very  evident  who  are 
her  opponents  in  the  controversy ;  for  there  is  a  vexed, 
anxious  look  on  Bering's  fece,  and  puzzled  perplexity  on 
GaBcoigne's, 

The  oase  is  simple  enough.  Miss  Yerschojle  has  set  her 
heart  on  riding  Queen  Mab,  a  recent  addition  to  the  Mar- 
ston  stable ;  Maurice  has  volunteered  an  opinion,  that  the 
experiment  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  No  won- 
der poor  PhiUp  was  in  a  great  strait ;  he  had  yet  to  learn 
the  poasibility  of  disousaing  any  one  of  his  wilM  mistress's 
whims;  but  he  had  implicit  confidence  in  his  friend's 
knowledge  of  horsefLeah,  and,  for  years  past,  had  been 
wont  to  conaider  his  deciaious  finaL  It  so  happened  that 
the  mare  in  question  had  been  purchased  by  the  stud-groom, 
almost  on  hia  own  authority,  in  Dering's  absence;  the 
latter,  by  the  mereat  accident,  had  seen  her  out  at  exercise 
that  morning ;  and  the  oonclnsiona  he  then  drew  were  con- 
firmed by  closer  inapection 

Kever  was  human  being  less  fitted  for  an  arbitrator  than 
Philip  Gaacoigne,  especially  when  both  the   contending 
parties  were  very  dear  to  him  in  their  several  ways;  so     ■ 
there  was  a  palpable  timidity  about  his  attempt  to  tern-     ■ 
porize. 

*  Georgie— would  you  mind  waiting  just  a  few  honrs 
'longer,  till  we  are  quite  sure  the  mare  is  fit  for  you? 
Maurice  wouldn't  disappoint  you  any  more  than  I  would, 
if  he  could  help  it,  I  know.  He  shall  ride  her  himself  to- 
morrow morning,  and,  if  she  is  really  gentle,  you  mi^t 
mount  her  in  the  afternoon.    I  do  feel  nervous  aboQt  a  first 
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ezperiment  to-day ;  especially  as  I  can't  look  after  yoa,  for- 
those  terrible  lawyers  will  be  here  directly,  and  they'll  hold 
me  fast  till  dinner-time.' 

The  pent  of  Misa  Yerachoyle's  plomp,  rosy  hps  seemed 
more  confirmed ;  sne  threw  back  her  pretty  head  in  dis- 
dainfdl  petulance,  and  the  restless  foot  quickened  its  move- 
ment perceptibly. 

*  No,  thank  you,  Philip,  I  don't  care  for  half  concessions. 
If  I  don't  ride  Queen  Mab  to-day,  I  will  never  monnt  her 
at  all.  It  is  too  abaord :  we  saw  her  out  twice  last  week, 
and  she  was  going  so  beautiftdly.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
give  up  riding  altogether  for  the  present,  I  am  quite  tired 
of  that  steady,  stupid  old  Caliph ;  he  is  never  thoroughly 
awake,  except  when  he  hears  the  hounds.  I  suppose  he 
was  dreaming  of  some  famous  run  when  he  stnmbled  with 
me  last  Friday — ^he  did,  though  you  wouldn't  allow  it, — ■ 
now,  that  really  waa  dangerous.  Yes,  I'll  stay  at  homo 
this  afternoon,  and  help  Aunt  NeUie  to  do  the  honours  of 
Marston  to  Mr  Bule  and  the  other  terrible  lawyer.  I'm, 
not  afraid  of  them.^ 

There  was  not  a  tinge  of  the  virago  in  all  Georgie'a 
delicate  nature ;  but  she  certaiuly  looked  a&aid  of  nothing 
just  then ;  only,  more  provokingly  lovely  than  ever,  ia  the 
assertion  of  her  wayward  self-will. 

Fhihp  turned  to  his  ally  with  a  glance  and  gesture  ©r 
serio-comic  despair. 

'  You  see,  and  you  hear,'  he  said.  '  What  can  one  say 
or  do  ?  O'est  plue  fort  qite  Tnoi.  Perhaps,  if  you  rode  very 
slowly  and  carefally  ? — Certainly,  Price  did  tell  me,  yester- 
day, that  the  Queen  was  perfectly  safe.' 

'  Of  course,'  Maurice  retorted,  with  something  nearer  a- 
sneer  than  he  had  often  indulged  in—'  I  dare  say  he  told 
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youj  too,  she  was  perfectly  Bonnd.  ni  forfeit  five  times 
her  value  if  her  hocks  stand  summer  work,  when  the  ground 
is  hard  again.  I  saw  this  morning  how  she  coold  catch 
hold  of  her  bit;  and  if.  there  is  not  temper,  or  worse,  in 
that  eye  of  hers,  I'll  never  bay  a  horse  on  my  own  judg- 
ment again.  When  did  you  ever  know  a  atud-groom  allow 
a  fault  in  an  animal  that  he  had  bought  himself  from  on 
intimate  friend  of  his  own  ?  I  warned  you,  firom  the  first, 
not  to  trast  that  man  too  far;  there's  too  much  of  the 
dealer,  and  not  hnlf  enough  of  the  sportsman  in  the  place 
he  came  from  to  yon.  If  Paice  knew  his  own  business,  as 
he  pretends  to  do,  your  horses  would  be  three  weeks  for- 
warder in  condition  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I'm  not 
quarrelling  with  ignorance,  now;  but  with  obstinacy.  If 
Miss  Verschoyle  would  only  condescend  to  mount  that 
poor  disgraced  Gahph  once  more — he's  the  best  hunter  you 
ever  owned,  Phil — and  allow  me  to  ride  the  Qneen  to-day, 
I  think  she  might  alter  her  opinion.' 

The  spoilt  child  was  more  seriously  angry  than  she  had 
often  been  in  her  light-minded  life.  This  last  malignnient 
of  her  favonrite  was  quite  too  much  for  her  eqaaoimity; 
she  rather  prided  herself,  too,  on  her  judgment  in  horse- 
flesh— on  never  being  captivated  by  a  showy  head  or  taal; 
when  Queen  Mab  was  brought  up  for  her  inspection  and 
^passed'  with  high  approval,  Mr  Paice  had  condescended 
to  compliment  her  acute  discrimination.  She  hked  Maorice 
sincerely,  and  had  always  admired  his  physical  prowess ; 
but  all  this — *nd  more — was  foi^tten  in  the  keen  irrita- 
tion of  the  moment.  As  she  answered,  she  swept  a  low 
graceful  curtsy,  defiant  as  a  swordsman's  salute. 

'  Miss  Verschoyle  is  infinitely  obliged  for  the  kind  offer, 
and  deeply  sensible  of  all  this  anxiety  for  her  safety;  she 
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would  prefer  dispensing  with  both.  My  poor  Queen  shall 
not  be  80  hardly  tried :  1  conld  &ncy  anything  being  fretted 
into  a  wicked  temper,  if  it  were  subjected  to  Captain 
Daring's  science  and  powers  of  f^gravation.  If  strong, 
wise  people  wonid  only  let  us  weak,  foolish  ones  alone — 
how  much  nicer  it  would  be  I  Philip— suppose  this  ts  a 
whim  of  mine — it  is  the  very  first  one  you  have  ever  refused 
me.  If  you  choose  that  Captain  Dering  shall  be  master  of 
the  household  as  well  as  of  the  stable,  and  dismiss  your 
seryants  or  yonr  horses  at  his  good  pleasure,  of  course  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say.  Tes — jost  this  one — it  is  quite 
too  soon  for  me  to  submit  to  his  authority.' 

No  such  bitter  or  unconrteons  speech  had  ever  passed 
her  rosy  lips  since  Georgie's  norseiy  quarrels  ended :  before 
it  had  been  uttered  five  seconds,  she  felt  heartily  sorry  and 
ashamed  of  it. 

Manrice  started  as  if  he  had  been  sharply  stung.  He 
hit  his  lip  hard,  and  bent  his  brows  involuntarily,  &a  he 
drew  back  into  the  comer  of  the  oriel ;  nevertheless,  there 
was  more  of  pain  in  his  expression,  than  of  anger  or 
offended  pride.  A  very  close  observer  might  have  noticed 
a  Bwifb  faint  flush  sweep  across  Ida  Carew's  pale  cheek ;  a 
sHght  curl  of  the  scomfiil  lip ;  the  briefest  flash  of  the  cold, 
bright  eyes  that  still  looked  musingly  over  the  glistening 
lowland.  Gascoigne's  face,  ill-trained  to  suppress  emotion, 
told  plainly  enough  his  vexation  and  bewilderment.  Nor 
was  Annt  Nellie's  less  eloquent  in  its  sad  surprise.. 

But,  before  any  one  else  could  speak,  the  honeyed 
accents  of  the  veteran  chaperon,  expert  beyond  her  fellows 
in  all  arts  of  conciliation,  glided  smoothly  in ;  that  widow's 
cruse  was  never  void  of  its  oily  store,  when  troubled  watei's 
were  around  her, 
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'My  dearest  Georgie,  how  can  you -be  so  tltonghtless 
and  nngratefal  ?  What  possible  motive,  bat  kmdnesB, 
can  Captain  Dering  have,  in  warning  yon  ?  It  is  oselesa 
my  interfering,  I  soppose;  you  never  Katen  to  me,  now — 
yon  wicked,  wilful  puss  !  What  should  I  do,  if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  yon  ?  I  conld  never  meet  your  dear 
mother  again ;  and,  as  for  poor  Sir  Archibald ' 

8olvuntur  riau  tahulm.  Georgie'a  silver  laugh  rings  in, 
merrily,  here — cutting  short  the  plaiiitive  reproof,  and 
enticing  Philip  and  Aunt  Nellie  irresistibly  to  join  "hsi. 
The  cloud  breaks  on  Maurice  Bering's  brow;  even  Ida 
cannot  repress  a  smile.  The  idea  of  Sir  Archibald  Ver- 
Bchoyle's  paternal  solicitude  has  vanquished  the  gravity  of 
the  entire  party. 

ITie  august  ©yes  of  that  great  Indian  m^^ate  have  not 
rested  on  his  fair  offspring  since  she  was  carried  on  board 
the  '  Ganges '  in  her  gorgeoas  berceaunette ;  he  keeps  a 
royal  house,  in  the  far  upland  district,  where  he  rules  in 
serene  autocracy,  that  he  will  be  loth  to  exchange  anon 
for  a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Council;  and  has  identiEed  him- 
self, if  all  tales  are  true,  with  more  Eastern  customs  than 
one ;  indeed,  he  might  adopt  the  Koran  conscientiously,  in 
most  points  save  in  abjuration  of  wine.  His  interests  are 
all  bound  up  in  the  land  of  his  adoption;  an  important 
promotion  in  his  own  service  affects  him  far  more  deeply 
than  a  change  of  ministry  at  home ;  though  '  home '  ia  a 
strange  misnomer  for  one  who  has  never  cared  to  go  on 
ship-board,  since  he  sailed  down  Channel  with  the  beari 
whose  grizzled  luxuriance  might  almost  rival  Charle- 
magne's, just  sprouting  on  his  chin.  Sir  Aiiyhibald  Ver- 
schoyle  is  laudably  regular,  and  chivalrously  lavish,  in  all 
matters  of  finance;   besides  these  fiscal  communications^ 
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Be  writes,  or  causes  to  be  written,  a  formal  letter  of  inqniiy, 
fooF  times  a  year ;  bat  within  tliese  limits  bis  notions  of 
marital  and  paternal  dutj  seem  to  be  confined;  and,  other- 
vise,  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  recognizes  the  existence  of 
legitimate  wife  or  child. 

If  ridicule  kills  romance,  it  certainly  is  fatal  to  worse 
things  too ;  so  it  was  proved  now.  The  cunning  meteor- 
ologist, wishing  to  avert  the  coming  storm,  could  hardly 
have  devised  a  more  efficient  lightning-condnQtor  than  that 
last  unfinished  sentence :  if  she  used  it  by  chance,  thoao 
Incl^  InstLDcts  were  not  uncommon  with  her ;  if  of  afore- 
thought, her  look  of  puzzled  reproach — as  if  she  could  not 
conceive  what  every  one  was  amused  at — was  a  creditable 
triumph. 

Miss  Terachoyle's  face  changed,  rapidly  as  was  its  wont, 
from  gay  to  grave,  softening  into  the  prettiest  expression 
of  timid  penitence. 

'Ton  are  quite  right  to  scold  me,  Annt  Mary;  only  it 
was  not  Georgie  that  spoke  just  now,  tut  some  evil  spirit 
in  her  likeness.  Bnt  Captain  Bering  and  I  are  too  old 
iriends  to  quarrel  long  about  some  stupid  hasty  words, 
which  meant  less  than  nothing ;  and,  Philip,  don't  be  de- 
ceitful— trying  to  look  cross,  when  you  know  you've  for- 
given me  already.  You'll  let  me  ride  the  Queen,  after  all, 
if  it's  only  to  see  what  cjw:e  Captain  Dering  will  take  of 
me.     Ton  will  do  that,  won't  you — Maurice  ? ' 

It  was  the  very  first  time  she  had  ever  called  "him  by  his 
Christian  name,  though  she  often  spoke  of  him  thus  .to 
others.  The  dangerous,  subtle  caress  of  her  accent  sent  a 
thrill  through  Daring's  whole  frame  that  might  have  be- 
trayed itself  in  his  voice  if  he  had  answered  in  words  j  but 
he  only  bowed  his  head,  and  laid  his  lips  lightly  on  the 
s 
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little  extended  hand,  witli  a  kniglitly  courtesy  that  became 
him  well  J  sealing  at  once  a  truce  and  a  promise.  Gas- 
coigne  was  too  pleased  at  the  turn  matters  had  takes  to 
press  objection  further,  especially  -when  he  saw  that  his 
chief  backer  had  evidently  deserted  him. 

Ida  Carew  rose  quickly  from  her  seat ;  shaking  her 
riding'skirt  clear,  with  rather  an  impatient  gesture. 

'  The  horses  must  surely  be  ready  by  this  time,'  she 
said ;  '  it  ia  a  pity  to,  waste  more  of  this  lovely  day.  What 
do  yon  ride.  Captain  Bering  ?  It  will  have  to  carry  a 
heavy  reaponsibihty,  besides  yourself,  remember.' 

'  The  Moor^  of  course,'  Maurice  answered,  gaily.  '  One 
always  mounts  one's  first  charger,  or — what  comes  to  the 
same  thing — one's  best  horse,  for  escort-duty.  He  has 
had  a  steady  gallop  this  morning,  too ;  so  he  ought  to  set 
an  example  to  Queen  Mab,  if  she  needs  one.  But,  after 
all,  a  gentle  Hght  hand  works  wonders,  and  I  dare  say  she 
will  give  ua  no  trouble.  We  can  start  as  soon  as  that  laiy 
Paul  is  ready.' 

The  person  alluded  to  sauntered  into  the  room,  just  as 
the  last  words  were  spoken ;  but  if  he  heard  them,  he  did 
not  choose  to  take  up  the  challenge  :  his  sh^rp  searching 
eyes  roved  over  the  faces  round  him :  though  all  now 
looked  cheerful  and  serene,  by  some  strange  instinct  of 
discrimination,  he  guessed  part  of  the  truth  at  once.  So, 
while  the  rest  still  lingered,  talking  about  letters  that  ought 
to  be  written,  or  other  trifles  not  worth  recording,  he  dreff 
Maurice  aside,  and  questioned  him  in  a  whisper.  When  a 
dozen  hurried  sentences  had  told  him  all  he  wanted  to 
know,  the  significant  shrug  of  Chetwynde's  shoulders,  and 
lift  of  his  marked  eyebrows,  were  a  better  commentary  oil 
the  absurdity  of  the  whole  discussion'  than  any  spoken 
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fiarcaam.  He,  at  least,  understood  tlie  futility  of  debating, 
at  that  timsj  the  wildest  whim  expressed  by  the  empress- 
elect  of  Marston  Lisle. 

Sweet  Geoi^ie  Verachoyle  had  a  natural  talent  in  snoh 
eases  that  the  astntest  of  female  politicians  might  have 
envied  :  somehow  or  another  she  always  contrived  to  turn 
the  tables  of  right  and  wrong  on  her  opponents,  impressing 
them  with  a  conscience- stricken  sense  of  having  oppressed 
her  (yrannically.  In  spite  of  her  charming  contrition  even 
now,  yon  will  observe  she  had  her  own  way  absolately  at 
Hie  last. 


BBFOEB  THE   START. 


DEsnia  was  in  the  gravelled  court  before  the  great  hall- 
door,  where  the  horses  were  waiting,  some  minutes  before 
the  others  joined  him. 

Mr  Paice  was  there,  on  foot,  of  course.  That  dignitary 
condescended,  for  once,  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  of 
mounting,  so  that  the  riding  party  should  start  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices. 

The  appearance  of  the  great  stud-groom  was  certainly 
not  prepossessing.  Sulky  conceit  was  written  in  every  line 
of  Ids  flat  coarsely-hewn  face,  whose  dogged  expression 
could  never  be  mistaken  for  blunt  honesty  :  it  was  easy  to 
guess  how  he  would  bully  his  subordinates,  and  resent  any 
interference  with  hia  own  "provinco  on  the  part  of  his 
superiors.  To  these  last  he  would  probably  have  brought 
himself  to  cringe,  if  he  had  not  disoovered  tiiat  satnmino 
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eelf-assertioii  answered  best;  people  were  disposed  to  be. 
lieve  that  a  Bervant  could  not  be  bo  thoroagUy  disagree- 
able, unless  he  were  conscions  of  being  worth  something  to 
his  masters.  In  troth,  he  was  rather  more  ignorant  and 
idle  than  Dering  had  given  him  credit  for ;  his  last  em- 
ployer was  a  clever,  nnacmpolons,  gentleman-coper,  and 
had  given  Mr  Paice  a  gorgeons  character,  as  the  only  way 
of  getting  tfaoroaghly  and  qnickly  rid  of  him.  He  dressed 
his  assumed  character,  at  least,  to  perfection ;  from  the 
crown  of  his  low  napless  hat  to  the  lowest  wrinkle  of  his 
trim  gaiters,  there  reaUy  was  not  &  fault  to  find ;  the  fold 
of  his  white  diamond-shaped  scarf  was  in  itself  a  miiade 
of  study  and  practice. 

He  acknowledged  Dering's  presence  with  a  sort  of  salute 
nnder  protest — his  hand  did  not  gnite  reach  his  forehead 
in  its  careless  npward  move— and  then  resumed  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  horses  and  their  appointments ;  never  ceasing  to 
revolve  between  his  compressed  lips  the  everlasting  spng 
of  myrtle. 

Only  two  of  the  other  animals  are  worth  especial  notice. 

Few  men  in  the  army  had  owned  better  cattle,  or  ridden 
them  straighter,  than  Dering ;  but  he  only  spoke  the  tmth 
when  he  said  that  The  Moor  was  the  Inckiest  porchase  he 
had  ever  made.  A  dark-brown  horse — with  a  tan  mnzzls, 
and  flecked  in  places  with  the  same  colonr — so  powerfully 
and  compactly  built,  that  few  guessed  his  height  within  two 
inches  till  they  stood  close  to  his  withers ;  broad  flat  legs, 
dean  in  sinew  as  aNedidje  staUion's,  with  thrice  the  bonej 
qnartersmaasive,  without  being  heavy;  betraying  vast  pro- 
pelling power  in  every  line,  though  an  equine  artist  might 
perhaps  quarrel  with  their  symmetry ;  a  small  plainish 
head,  admirably  set  on  a  dean-carved  throat  and  strong 
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neck,  with  the  lean  workmanhke  look  about  it  often  seen 
in  the  descendaats  of  stont  old  Slane ;  his  girth  is  enor- 
mous, and  there  is  not  a  suspicion  of  lightness  aboat  the 
after-ribs,  though  he  carries  little  loose  flesh  juat  now ;  for 
The  Moor  has  been  doing  steady  work  this  month  x>aBt, 
and  is  forward  in  preparation  for  the  first  big  Military 
Bace,  and  other  autnmn  engagements.  A  horse  that  a 
brave  heart  might  trust  for  life,  if  hard  bestead  as  the 
Cavalier,  who  rode  straight  down  on  the  Northern  Water 
with  the  avengers  of  blood  on  his  track. 

Qneen  Mab  was  a  very  different  stamp  of  animal.  Cer- 
tainly she  looks  picturesquely  handsome  jnst  now;  with 
her  long  swan-neck  arched  aside,  till  the  tapering  nostrils 
touched  her  near  shoulder — her  bright  bay  coat,  reHeved 
by  coal-black  points,  glistening  under  the  soft  autumn  sun 
— as  she  steps  daintily  along,  coquettishly  conscious  of  her 
showy  attractions.  But  she  will  not  bear  examination  in 
detad  i  that  looseness  of  joints,  narrowness  of  chest,  and 
lightness  of  barrel,  must  be  fatal  to  stoutness  or  endurance ; 
there  is  far  too  much  length  below  the  knee,  and  decided 
weakness  about  the  slender  pasterns ;  she  is  sure  to  have 
a  flashy  turn  of  speed,  and  may  be  hard  to  beat  for  a  mile ; 
l>nt  it  is  simply  impossible  that  she  can  stay.  Dering  was 
thoroughly  right  in  distmating  the  mare's  temper;  the 
backward  glance  of  her  false  glittering  ^e,  always  on  the 
"watch  for  mischief,  was  a  suf&cient  warning. 

A  believer  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  might  have 
easUy  indulged  his  fimcy — ^looking  at  the  pair.  In  The 
Moor  might  be  supposed  to  dwell  the  spirit  of  one  of  those 
pcdssant  ancient  worthies — ^large  of  heart  as  of  Umb,  some- 
Tvliat  rong^  and  stubborn  of  mood,  but  always  honest,  and 
feindly,  and  true — men  who  dave  their  way  steadily  on. 
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through  good  and  evil  report,  to  the  accomplishmeiit  of  the 
task  set  before  them  ;  neither  shrinking  from  danger  nor 
repining  at  toil ;  satisfied  either  with  death  in  harness  on 
a  strioken  field,  or  with  brief,  hononr&ible  rest  in  eitreme 
old  age — so  that  they  fonght  a  good  fight,  right  on  to  the 
last.  That  sho'wy  carcas^  of  Queen  Mab's  most  surely  have 
held  the  fretful  eoul  of  one  of  the  vrild,  wicked  beauties, 
who  in  all  agea  have  arisen  to  serve  the  Tempter's  ends ; 
luring  sages,  soldiers,  or  statesmen,  to  sin,  and  ruin,  and 
shame. 

No  such  romantic  tiioughts  as  these  crossed  Dering's 
mind  as  he  stood  there;  never  noticing  his  own  horse,  bnt 
scanning  the  mare  rather  anxiously.  His  practised  eje 
lighted  instantly  on  something  peculiar  in  the  bridle,  and 
he  w^ked  forward  to  examine  it. 

The  bit  tnmed  oat  to  be  one  of  those  evil  inventions  of 
second-rate  saddlers  that  are  supposed  to  insure  safet;r  ^'^ 
timid  or  unpractised  riders ;  bnt  are  more  Ukely  to  bring  » 
really  good  horseman  to  grief.  This  especial  complication 
of  leverage,  and  leather,  and  steel,  was  called  the  Lnpo- 
Frsenmn  (those  ingenious  patentees  are  ambitiously  class- 
ical, but  usually  unhappy  in  their  grammar) :  it  was  quite 
enough  to  irritate  a  well- conditioned  animal  into  sulkinew 
or  rebellion, 

Maurice  looked  np  quickly,  after  a  moment's  inspection, 
with  a  frown  on  his  brow,  and  a  darker  discontent  on  his 
face, 

'  Who,  on  earth,  ordered  you  to  put  on  snch  a  thing  as 
that  ? '  he  asked  the  groom  who  led  Queen  Mab — toach- 
ing  the  bit  contemptuously  with  his  finger. 

The  man  hesitated ;  but  Mr  Paice  answered  for  him 
from  behind  Deiing's  shoulder. 
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'  It  was  my  borders,  sir ;  and,  OaptiHj  I  must  beg  you 
won't  binterfere  witb  my  men  or  my  bosaea.  No  man  can't 
do  bia  business  if  be's  alius  bein'  boverlooked  and  meddled 
witb.  I  knows  wbere  I  baa  to  give  aatiafaction ;  so  long 
as  my  hown  master'a  pleased,  it  ain't  no  odda  to  any  one. 
If  hany thing  goes  wrong,  I'll  hanswer  it.' 

Dering'a  conduct  towards  his  inferiors  waa  never  im- 
perious or  overbearing  i  he  exacted  no  undue  deference ; 
and  was  not  apt  to  take  offence  at  mere  bobrisbne&s  of 
manner  :  but,  both  as  a  soldier  and  civilian,  he  was  uaed 
to  being  obeyed;  and  would  no  more  have  passed  over 
impertinence  from  a  subordinate  than  insult  from  an  equal : 
at  any  other  time  the  coarse  insolence  of  Pfaice'a  tone 
wonld  have  chafed  him  sorely.  But  now,  he  bad  no  time 
to  think  of  himself;  graver  anxieties  engrossed  bim  too 
entirely  to  leave  room  for  personal  irritation.  Perhaps  be 
wonld  have  urged  bis  point  with  ever  so  slight  a  chance  of 
carrying  it ;  but,  just  then,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  scarlet 
feather  gleaming  through  the  twilight  of  the  vast  dim  hall 
within.  He  was  not  brave  enough  to  risk  a  rupture  of  the 
peace,  so  lately  signed  and  sealed ;  and  drew  quickly  back, 
hating  himself  for  feehng  ashamed  at  having  been  nearly 
caught  close  to  Qneen  Mab's  side. 

But  as  he  turiied  he  set  bia  teeth  savagely,  and  muttered 
— so  low,  that  not  even  the  threatened  man  caught  a 
syllable : — 

'  Answer  it  ?  By  G — d,  yon  shall  answer  it — to  the 
uttermost.     And  how  will  that  help  us  ? ' 

Gascoigne  came  oat  upon  the  steps  with  the  rest,  ever 
and  anon  whispering  a  fresh  caution  into  the  little  pink 
ear,  coyly  revealed  under  the  close  golden  braids,  that 
never  heeded  if  it  heard.  His  last  words  to  Bering  were— 
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'  Mindj  I  trust  her  entirety  to  yoo.' 

The  other  answered  only  with  a  cheery,  confident  nod. 
Whatever  his  forebodings  might  have  been,  Georgie  Ters- 
choyle'a  bright  face  did  not  look  happier  than  Maurice's, 
as  he  Bwnng  her  dexteroaaly  to  saddle,  and  settled  the  in- 
tricacies of  her  skirt  hke  a  practised  hand. 

Phihp  stood  for  some  seconds  alone  nnder  the  hnge  gray 
porch,  watching  the  party 

As  ligbtly  thej  lode  awny. 

There  was  always  a  subdned  tinge  of  melancholy  in  hia 
smile;  but  it  was  sadder  than  usual  just  now:  he  could 
not  shake  off  a  vague  sense  of  impending  evil.  In  very 
truth,  his  happiness  was  in  more  peril  than  he  wiafc  of;  and 
the  danger  came  in  more  shapes  than  one. 

Mr  Paice,  too,  looked  after  the  receding  figures  till  a 
turn  in  the  avenue  cut  oS  the  view.  An  ugly  satumjne 
satisfaction  was  dawning  on  his  face,  that — but  for  a 
natural  lack  of  intelligence — might  have  expanded  into  a 

'  D his  impudence  I '    he  muttered ;  '  I'm  right  glad 

I  spoke  ont.  I  reckon  he  won't  be  so  ready  at  shoving 
his  oar  in,  next  journey.' 

Eevolving  these  things  in  his  mighty  mind,  Mr  Pte.ee 
retreated  to  his  own  dominions;  grinding  the  gravel  to 
powder  nnder  his  heel  as  he  walked,  for  his  wrath  was  yet 
but  half  appeased ;  it  was  not  till  he  had  cursed  several 
innocent  helpers  very  freely,  and  '  quilted  *  the  stable 
scape-goat — a  silent,  bnllet-headed  boy,  off  whose  harden- 
ed hide  the  blows  glanced  like  rain  from  a  pent-house — 
that  he  was  enabled  thoroughly  to  rehsh  his  first  afternoon 
cigai:. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

A   EiCB    rOE  TWO   LIVES. 

'What's  that  new  fancy  of  youra,  Maurice  ?'  Chetwynde 
asked,  when  they  liad  ridden  a  little  way.  '  I  never  saw 
yon  ride  The  Moor  with  spars  before,  when  yon  had  no 
crosa-conntry  work  before  yon.' 

Dering  colonred  slightly,  as  he  tamed  his  head  to  reply. 
He  was  riding  slightly  in  advance  of  the  other  two,  side  by 
side  with  Miss  Verschoyle : 

'  Well,  I  don't  know ;  he's  been  showing  temper,  once 
or  twice  of  late,  since  we  began  to  train  him,  and  I  may 
want  to  remind  him  that  we  are  all  on  our  best  behaviour. 
Miss  Verschoyle,  will  yon  drop  your  hand  a  little,  and'  feel 
the  Qneen's  mouth  only  with  the  snaffle  ?  They've  tried  a 
new  bit  on  her  to-day,  and  it  may  fret  her  till  she's  used 
to  it.' 

His  words  did  vile  injustice  to  the  stanch  old  horse, 
who  was  good  as  he  was  game;  bnt  Manrice  preferred 
calumniating  his  favonrite,  to  the  chance  of  shaking 
treorgie's  nerve,  by  betraying  his  fear  that  steel  might  be 
bitteriy  needed  before  they  got  safe  home  agaia.  Never- 
theless, for  the  present,  he  really  '  did  thrust  all  snch 
bodings  aside. 

It  was  no  wonder.  His  fair  charge  had  never  seemed 
to  him  so  marvellously  attractive ;  he  thought  that  quite 
half  of  her  charms  had  been  kept  in  reserve  tiU  now.  She 
was  evidently  bent  on  making  ample  amends  for  the  morn* 
lug's  nngracionsness  and  ingratitude.  Her  low,  eweet 
voice  changed  its  accent  when  she  answered  him— soften- 
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ing  almost  to  tenderness ;  and  in  the  deep  gray  eyes  there 
was  a  liquid  lustre,  that  only  a  favonred  few  bad  ever  seen 
there,  as  they  met  his  own  with  a  shy  invitation  to  ex- 
change of  confidences.  So,  as  he  rode  on  slowly  through 
the  warm,  breezy  weather,  close  by  Georgie  Verschoyle's 
bridle-rein,  it  must  be  confessed  that  stont  Maurice  De- 
ring  yielded,  half  wittingly,  to  a  spell  of  fascination  too 
delicioualy  potent  for  sense  of  gailt  to  creep  in.  Con- 
science was  silent  for  awhile,  biding — as  is  her  wont — ^in 
stern  serenity,  her  inevitable  appointed  time. 

Ifjin  so  yielding,  our  poor  hero  was  unpardonably  weak — 
nay,  if  he  committed  things  worthy  of  death — which  of  ns, 
my  comrades,  shall  avenge  virtue  with  the  first  stone  ? 

Wiser,  surely,  and  purer,  if  not  happier,  than  hia  fellows 
is  he  who  has  not  once  in  life,  for  never  so  brief  a  space, 
lingered  in  some  false  paradise— hope,  fear,  and  memory 
all  merged  by  the  languid  luxury  of  the  hour — while 

Otct  him  stood  the  weird  ladye. 

In  her  churned  csEtle  beyond  the  sea, 

Singing—'  Ije  thou  etill  and  dieiun.' 

It  is  Binaldo's  story  over  and  over  again. 

'True,'  saith  the  knight;  'not  so  long  ago  we  swore 
fealty  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  enmity  to  the  pale  Paynim 
symbol  that  gleams. yonder  through  the  shadows  of  the 
Delightful  Garden.  Perchance,  even  now,  the  trumpets  of 
Godfrey  and  Bohemond  are  sounding;  the  Templars  are 
chanting  their  war-psalm ;  and  our  brethren- in- arms  gather 
for  another  escalade.  Let  be :  the  alarum  may  ring  louder 
yet,  and  wake  no  echo  here.  There  is  more  music  in  yonr 
song,  0  white-robed  Syrens,  than  in  the  monotone  of 
Quare  fremiierunt  gentes;  there  are  sickles  sufficient  for  tie 
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harvest  of  blood,  though  one  reaper  he  resting  from  toil. 
The  winter  campai^  waa  long  and  dreaiy :  some  short 
breathing-space  has  sorely  been  earned.  If  for  awhile  we 
forget  our  vow,  the  good  hermit  will  assoilzie  ns,  with  light 
penance  done ;  and  the  lost  tifae  shall  be  hononrably  re- 
deemed. Armida  is  passing  fair,  and  there  is  wondroos 
savour  in  her  wine.  So,  fill  np  another  beaker,  sweet  sor- 
ceress. Bow  down-slower,  lower  yet — till  your  fragrant 
breath  stir  the  roses  in  our  hair.  It  will  be  time  enough, 
to-morrow,  to  buckle  on  that  heavy  harness,  and  do  our 
devoir  in  the  front  of  battle.' 

To-morrow  ?  Ah  me !  the  minutes  glide  swiftly  into 
hours,  and  hours  into  days.  If  calm,  cold  Ubaldo  comes 
not  soon,  he  comes  too  late.  He  will  preach  to  deafer  eara 
than  .the  serpent's,  and  taunts  or  prayers  will  be  wasted  in. 
Tain. 

Everything  for  the  first  half-hour  went  smoothly  enough 
with  the  riding-party.  Queen  Mab  seemed  determined  to 
jnstify  her  mistress's  championship — contenting  herself 
with,  an  occasional  snap  at  the  infernal  machine  between 
her  jaws,  and  a  backward  slope  of  her  pointed  quills  of 
ears,  for  which,  perhaps,  the  teasing  flies  might  be  respon- 
sible ;  the  gait  of  those  long,  slender  pasterns  was  smooth 
and  easy  enongh,  certainly,  if  not  very  safe.  So  there  was 
nothing  to  distract  the  attention  of  Georgie  or  her  cavalier- 
from  each  other — nothing  to  break  the  flow  of  their  low, 
pleasant  talk,  as  they  led  the  way  slowly  through  the 
winding  grass-lanes. 

Neither  were  the  rearmost  pair  silent.  Their  converse 
went  on,  with  brief  intervals  of  silence,  after  a  quiet,  sober 
fashion ;  enlivened,  however,  by  not  unfrequent  flashes  of 
irony,  or  a  qnick,  sharp  repartee,  deftly  parried.     They 
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were  fast  friends,  those  two,  though  ttiere  had  never  been 
a  flutter  of  warmer  feeling  in  either  breast. 

When  Ida  and  her  mother  first  visited  the  Deanery, 
years  ago,  Chetwynde  could  not  choose  but  admire  tha 
cool,  dauntless  way  in  which  the  girl  held  her  own  against 
the  tyrannous  asceticism  to  which  the  woman  bowed  so 
meetly, — too  wise  to  bring  things  to  a  crisia  by  overt'ie- 
bellion,  but  too  prond  to  surrender,  utterly,  reasonable 
free  agency  or  decent  self-respect.  That  day  was  always 
marked  with  a  white  stone  in  Ida's  dreary  Torrcaster 
calendar,  when  she  heard  orders  given  for  '  Mr  Chet- 
wynde's  room  to  be  got  ready;'  she  felt,  instinctively, 
that  succour  was  coming,  though  the  alliance  was  tacit,  and 
simply  defensive.  Those  rare  glimpses  of  Paul — no-er  and 
rarer  each  year — often  enabled  her  resources  of  patience  or 
'endurance  to  hold  out,  when  both  were  drained  to  the 
lowest  ebb ;  just  as  the  accession  of  an  infiaentiat  sleeping 
partner  will  help  a  tottering  firm  to  tide  over  a  periloiis 
crisis,  when  the  commercial  cables  are  sorely  strained. 

Others  besides  her  had  remarked  that  Paul's  presence 
was  not  eagerly  insisted  on  at  the  Deanery,  even  if  it  wsa 
not  positively  unwelcome  to  its  master.  If  that  austere 
dignitary  could  ever  be  ill  at  ease,  such  certainly  was  the 
case  when,  after  delivering  a  bitter  diatribe,  a  ponderous 
-dogma,  or  a  pompous  peroration,  he  met  his  son's  cold,  sar- 
castic eyes.  There  had  never  been  an  actual  quarrel  or  ei- 
pressed  hostility  between  the  two ;  but  some  of  the  Dewi's 
fanatic  adherents  were  wont  to  shake  their  heads,  at  times, 
in  solemn  sympathy,  lamenting  that  even  such  an  eminent 
saint  should  not  be  exempt  from  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
hard  family  trials ;  for  Paul's  only  sister  (who  will  not  ap- 
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pear  on  the  face  of  this  story)  was  a  helpless  cripple  from  a 
Bpine-complamt  bom  with  her. 

So  they  wandered  on,  pleasantly  enoughj  till  a  sharp- 
turn  in  the  lane  bronght  them  ont  on  a  main  road,  in  view 
of  the  hage  Norman  gate-tower  of  Harlestone  Park. 

The  great  Earl  who  owned  that  fair  demesne  had  visited 
it  ahont  a  score  of  times  in  as  many  years.  He  was  in- 
dnoed  to  preside  at  certain  festivities  given  to  celebrate  his 
coming  of  age  ;  and  the  recollections  of  his  sufferings  on 
that  occasion  had  never  been  effaced,  though  he  had  tra- 
velled in  many  lands  since  then,  and  his  age  '  spoiled  tho 
fifty.'  The  Bankshire  yeoman  is  a  rough-and-ready  cus- 
tomer at  his  politest  time.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  tenantry, ' 
replete  with. the  mighty  Harlestone  ale,  was  quite  too  much 
for  their  languid  lord ;  he  had  to  undergo  about  the  same 
amount  of  hand-shaking  as  a  popular  candidate  on  canvass, 
or  a '  lion '  at  an  American  lev^e  ;  and  was  oppressed  by  a 
great  terror  and  exhaastion  long  before  the  time  came  for 
making  the  set  oration,  in  which  he  utterly  broke  down. 
The  Itadicals  of  the  neighbonriog  borongh,  of  which  the 
Earl  of  TancarviUe  possessed  the  fee- simple,  were  wont,  at 
each  succeeding  election,  to  get  up  the  hopeless  mockery 
of  an  opposition,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  airing  their  elo- 
quence, in  furious  invectives  against  the  omnipotent  ab- 
sentee, and  fVantic  appeals  to  the  Goddess  of  Liberty : 
'  bloated  aristocrat '  and '  hereditary  tyrant '  were  among 
the  favourite  points  that  never  failed  to  bring  the  pot- 
house down. 

In  very  deed,  he  was  a  pale,  slender  man,  rather  weak  in 
health,  with  a  gentle,  nervous  manner  j  a  remarkable 
talent  at  piquet ;  and  a  refined  taste  in  pug-dogs  and  snuff- 
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boxea.  He  wotild  no  more  have  thonght  of  deliberately 
oppressing  an  inferior  than  of  beating  his  valet.  The 
Harlestone  tenantry  sate  tA  the  same  eaay  rent  aa  their 
graiidaires  had  done ;  the  cottages  on  the  estate  were  kept 
in  just  as  perfect  order  as  the  hothonses ;  and  the  £arl'3 
name  headed  the  subscription-liatB  to  all  loc^  charities, 
with  an  oblation  that  might  have  shamed  hia  followers  into 
liberality.  In  acting  thus,  "Lord  Tancarville  neither  sought 
for  gratitnde  nor  intended  to  avert  obloqny;  it  seemed 
that  he  was  eqnaUy  indifferent  to  either.  He  had  peculiar 
notions  as  to  the  obligations  of  nobility :  an  nltra-Conserv- 
ative — simply  because'  too  lazy  or  too  prejudiced  to  maxck 
with  the  times — he  set  his  face  with  a  placid  obstinacy 
against  any  concession  or  conciliation  that  might  lead  to  a 
fusion  of  orders. 

Trianon  itself  was  not  more  jealously  guarded  against  the 
commonalty  than  the  demesne  and  gardens  of  Harlestone; 
no  relics  of  pic-nics  mouldered  round  the  roots  of  the  vast 
shadowy  beeches ;  the  Lady's  Walk,  that  wound  for  a  long 
mile  round  the  inlets  of  the  lake,  was  innocent  of  the  steps 
of  lovers,  unless  they  came  to  woo  some  keeper's  or  wood- 
man's daughter;  the  picture-gallery,  whose  renown  ex- 
tended beyond  the  fonr  seas,  was  a  sealed  paradise  to  all 
who  could  not  produce  a  card  bearing  in  its  comer  the 
.  Earl's  small  feminine  initials.  Hia  agent  was  provided 
with  a  store  of  these,  with  injunctions,  strict  and  stem,  as 
to  their  dispensation.  A  favoured  few  of  the  county  mag- 
nates had  the  privilege  of  riding  in  the  park  at  their  plea- 
sure ;  and  none  were  better  known  or  tmated  at  the  gates 
than  the  inmates  of  Marston  Lisle. 

When  the  party  were  once  fairly  launched  on  the  smooth 
sound  turf,  a  canter,  of  course,   was  inevitable.    Queen 
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Mab  went  quietly  enoagh,  though  she  bore  unpleasantly  on 
her  bit  at  times,  in  spite  of  all  the  humouring  of  Greorgie's 
practised  hand.  The  mare  kept  glancing  sidewiiys  at  the 
strong  brown  horse  stealing  along  so  steadily  at  her 
shoulder ;  it  seemed  as  though  she  knew  by  instinct  that  it 
would  not  answer  to  play  tricks  till  she  could  shake  off 
that  close,  careful  companionship.  The  last  fifty  yards  of 
road,  leading  to  the  gate  in  tlie  iron  deer-fence,  dividing 
the  Home  park  from  the  outer  Ohase,  had  been  freshly 
stcmed ;  as  ill-luck  would  have  it.  The  Moor  picked  up  an 
awkward  flint,  that,  for  a  few  minutes,  puzzled  the  groom's 
picker.  The  other  three  walked  slowly  on,  riding  abreast 
now. 

Miss  Yerschoyle  chanced  to  turn  her  head,  just  as  Dering 
was  mounting  again.  The  spirit  of  merry  mischief  woke 
suddenly  within  her,  and,  for  the  nonce,  both  contrition  and 
prudence  were  foi^tten.  She  thought  she  would  take 
advantage  of  her  momentary  independence,  to  give  her 
guardian  jnst  one  tiny  fright. 

'  One  more  canter,'  she  said,  with  a  light  laugh  j  as  sho 
shook  her  reins,  and  drew  her  slender  whip  smartly  across 
<^neen  Mab's  neck. 

The  others  were  off,  not  a  second  later;  but  Georgie  had 
the  advantage  of  the  start,  and  drew  ahead  of  her  com- 
panions at  once.  The  mare  meant  vice  the  instant  she 
found  herself  alone  j  a  rabbit  bolting  from  one  patch  of 
fern  to  another,  almost  under  her  feet,  gave  her  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse  that  she  wanted, 

A  savage  snatch  at  the  bit — a  boring  forward  plunge, 
that  almost  dragged  her  rider  from  the  saddle — and  Queen 
Mab  was  away  at  a  mad  gallop,  with  the  patent  Lupo- 
fifennm  faii-ly  between  her  teeth. 
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Of  all  manliood's  sharp  trials,  surely  that  is  the  bittwesb 
to  bear,  the  most  agonizing  to  remember — when  ve  are 
forced  to  witness  the  mortal  peril  of  a  dear  fidend — power- 
less to  help  as  if  onr  feet  and  hands  were  bound ;  and 
amongst  the  terrors  of  ordinary  lifo  none  is  more  appalling 
than  the  sight  of  a  run-away  horse,  going  over  unknown  or 
unsafe  ground,  with  a  woman  in  the  saddle. 

I  pray,  for  the  sake  of  common  charity,  that  no  word 
written  down  here  may  be  misconstraed.  If  it  be  wrong, 
on  a  page  like  this,  to  allude,  ever  so  vaguely,  to  a  tr^edy 
bitterly  real,  judgment — not  feeling — is  at  fault.  At  this 
very  moment,  I  swear,  there  is  upon  me  such  an  awe  and 
sadness  as  needs  must  affect  us  in  presence  of  the  innocent 
dead. 

It  was  my  evil  fortune,  many  years  ago,  to  witness  a 
horror,  that  none  who  were  brought  near  it  will  ever  forget. 
I  remember  the  fair  girl's  happy  face,  as  she  started  for  the 
gallop  of  which  only  God's  eye  saw  quite  the  end.  I 
remember  it,  too,  as  she  lay  in  the  death-stupor,  a  few 
minutes  after  they  lifted  her  from  the  cruel  stones  that  had 

no  mercy  on  her  beauty.     That  last  face The  samo 

shrinking  shudder  that  unmanned  me  then,  overcoraea  me 
now,  whenever  I  feel  that  it  will  reveal  itself  soon,  as  I 
walk  through  some  dark  valley  of  Dreamland, 

Ohetwynde  did  not  greatly  admire  Miss  Verschoyle. 
With  him,  coaxing  could  not  atone  for  her  coquetry ;  he  was 
apt  to  be  more  provoked  than  amased  with  hei  caprices; 
and  not  nnseldom  murmured  within  himself,  that  Philip 
had  better  have  chosen  a  leas  light-minded  mate.  But 
these  unfavourable  impressions  did  not  amount  to  dislike ; 
and,  had  the  feeling  been  positive  instead  of  negative,  it 
would  have  utterly  vanished  in  his  concern  for  Georgie's 
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safety.  Li  tmtihj  Fanl's  cyniciBni  was  rather  sm^ce-deep ; 
and  he  took  thoaght  for  others  much  more,  and  mach 
oftener,  thou  the  world  waa  aware  of.  His  fears,  however, 
lutd  hardly  time  to  asamne  a  distinct  form ;  nor,  when  ho 
instinctir^y  increased  his  pace  to  a  rapid  gallop,  had  he 
any  clear  idea  of  how  he  conld  help  or  interfere.  Li 
another  instant,  a  swifter,  firmer  hoof-beat  drowned  the 
tramplo  of  Paul's  and  Ida's  horses ;  and  Maorice  Dering 
flew  past — a  haggard  terror  in  his  eyes — his  white  face  set, 
like  a  corpse's  three  hours  old.  Hia  clenched  teeth  parted 
for  a  second,  just  as  he  went  by ;  but  Chetwynde  rather 
guessed  at  the  meaning  of  the  hoarse  whisper,  than  caught 
the  words — 

'The  chalk  cli£fl' 

Those  three  syllables  made  Paul  bound  in  his  saddle,  as 
if  a  bullet  had  struck  him.  He  knew  the  place  right  well ; 
80  did  erery  native  or  visitor  within  ten  miles  of  Harles- 
tone.  It  was  the  only  sight  on  his  broad  domain  from  which 
the  Earl  could  not  debar  the  profone  vnlgM- ;  for  it  was 
visible  from  many  different  points  on  the  country-side  that 
he  could  not  control.  Indeed,  a  clump  of  tall  firs  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  had  been  a  landmark  for  centuries. 

It  seemed  as  though  nature  had  suddenly  grown  aweary 
of  the  monotony  of  long  rolling  downs  gliding  into  valleys 
with  slopes,  often  steep,  but  always  smooth  and  unbroken. 
Here,  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  the  chalk  went  sheer  down, 
in  an  irregular  cliff  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  high,  to  a 
shelf  along  which  led  a  rough  farm-road  j  from  thence  the 
ground  fell  abruptly,  but  not  perpendicularly,  to  the  nar- 
row meadows  that  lay  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Lene. 
There  had  been  quarries  there  long  ago,  but  some  whim 
of  a  Lord  of  Tancarville  had  caused  these  to  be  discon- 
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tinoed,  and  they  liad  never  since  been  reopened.  The 
brushwood,  growing  dense  wherever  it  could  cling,  made 
it  hard,  now,  to  distinguish  Gk>d'a  haoidiwork  from  man's. 

The  chief  wonder  of  the  spot  were  some  yews  of  fabulous 
E^j  whose  roots  had  suited  themselves,  aiter  the  qofuntest 
fashion,  to  the  irregnlaritiea  of  soil  and  stone.  A  local 
poetess,  of  some  repute,  had  once  compared  them  to  the 
rough,  honest  lover,  who,  in  despite  of  coldness  tmd 
caprice,  clings  ever  to  the  side  of  his  chosen  'white  maid/ 
In  one  place  a  huge  gnarled  trunk  shot  out  almost  at  right 
angles  with  the  face  of  the  cliff,  where  one  would  have 
thought  a  bush  could  scarcely  have  found  foot-hold ;  hut 
boys,  who  had  ventured  their  necks  that  they  might  boset 
of  having  bestridden  the  King  Tew,  looked  np  at  that 
famous  tree  when  their  eyes  were  growing  dim  with  age, 
and  knew  that  he  was  not  an  inch  nearer  his  down&Il,  but 
might  carry  their  children's  children  on  his  sturdy  back. 

A  right  pleasant  place  to  look  up  at, — floating  lazily 
below  it,  when  May-flies  are  abroad  and  lilies  are  rife  on 
the  Lene.  Pleasant,  too,  even  in  late  autumn,  when  the 
woodland  puts  on  its  many-coloured  raiment  of  green 
and  purple,  and  golden-bronze.  But  a  gruesome  place  to 
think  of — sitting  on  a  mad  horse's  back,  with  his  head  set 
straight  for  the  upper  verge.} 

No  wonder  if  Chetwynde  was  moved,  almost  pa^  sdf- 
control,  at  the  thought  that  only  a  very  few  seconds  lay 
between  sweet  Georgie  Verachoyle  and  such  a  death.  It 
was  very  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  amidst  all  the 
pity  and  fear  which  possessed  him,  he  should  hare  found 
time  to  read  aright  the  story  of  Dering's  face :  he  never 
forgot  it ;  no — ^not  the  secret  it  told. 
.    A  riddle  harder  to  decipher — one  iiio.%  would  luT» 
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puzzled  even  that  acute  physiognomist — ^might  have  been 
found  in  tlie  coontenance  of  the  girlj  galloping  on  swiftly 
and  silently  close  by  his  bridle-rein. 

The  expression,  indeed,  was  one  of  those  nearly  im- 
possible to  define  accurately.  When  Ida  Carew  first  be- 
came an'are  of  her  conain'a  mortal  peril,  she  felt  a  terror 
quite  unfeigned,  and  the  low  cry  that  escaped  her  lips  waa 
the  utterance  of  an  emotion  strong  and  sincere.  Bnt,  fivo 
seconds  later,  Maurice  Detdng's  white  agonized  &oe  flashed 
past ;  perhaps  it  told  her  only  what  she  knew  before ;  bat 
an  evil  change  came  instantly  over  her  own,  hardening  Mid 
sharpening  every  line,  as  if -wax  had  been  turned  into 
marble.  There  came  into  her  ^es,  a  strange  look  of  eager 
expectation  and  cruel  contentment:  with  that  same  ex- 
pression some  fair  patrician,  habituated  to  Circensian  ex- 
citement, may  have  watched  from  her  gilded  gallery  the 
last  scene  of  the  bloody  drama  that  the  sword-players 
below  had  been  acting  since  noon. 

Bnt  of  all  this  Paul  saw  nothing.  He  was  too  intent 
on  following  those  flying  figures  in  firont,  riding  the 
terrible  race  for  life. 

'  God  help  her  I '  the  groom  said,  with  a  sob  in  hia 
voice.  '  It's  all  over  in  three  minutes,  if  the  Captain  can't 
tnm  her.     And  so  young,  too  I ' 

He  had  ranged  up  alongside  of  Chetwynde— mechan- 
ically, aa  men  cling  to  each  other  in  times  of  sharp  peril ; 
bnt  was  too  wise  to  attempt  a  hopeless  chase,  or  to  make 
the  mad  mare  wilder  yet  with  the  trample  of  mora  hoofs 
behind  her. 

'But  he  will  turn  her — he  must,'  Chetwynde  said. 
'  Don't  you  know  The  Moor  is  far  the  fastest  ?  He's 
gaining  on  her  every  stride.     Can't  you  see  that  f ' 
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He  spoke  hastily — almost  angrily ;  bnt  in  his  glance,  as 
for  an  inptant  it  met  the  other's,  there  was  the  earnest- 
ness of  one  pleading  for  a  shadow  of  hope. 

The  groom  shook  his  head  despondingly. 

'We  know  the  old  horse's  pace,  sir,  and  he'U  iMt  for 
ever  J  but  we  don't  fanow  mnch  abont  the  mare's.  The 
distance  is  so  terrible  short,  too.  But  I  do  think  the 
Captain's  drawing  up,  though  I  can't  see  very  plain.' 

No  wonder  those  honest  eyes  were  dim ;  for  hia  glove 
was  wet  already  with  the  drops  dashed  from  their  Bha^y 
lashes. 

The  Chase  was  rather  a  misnomer  now ;  there  was  leas 
of  forest  there  thiai  in  most  other  parts  of  the  demesne. 
It  was  a  vast  tract  of  roughish  pasture,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  small  game^^cOTerts  and  clumps  of  tall  elms 
or  beeches ;  the  ground  undulated  everywhere,  but  ill 
one  direction  sloped  steadily  upwards,  to  where  some 
scattered  firs  and  a  low  line  of  rails  marked  the  brink  of 
the  chalk  clifT.  Altogether,  it  would  have  been  as  safe  a 
place  as  could  have  been  found  for  a  run-away,  if  a 
miserable  fatality  had  not  set  the  mare's  head  straight  for 
destraction,  when  she  first  broke  away. 

For  a  second  or  two,  one  of  these  clumps  hid  both 
Georgie  Verschoyle  and  her  pursuer  from  the  o^rs. 
When  they  shot  into  sight  again,  the  letter's  advuitage 
was  more  perceptible.  The  Moor  evidently  had  the  tnm 
of  speed  as  well  as  of  stoutness.  Bat  it  is  difB£nlt  to 
calculate  the  dangerous  power  of  man  or  horse,  when 
either  is  possessed  with  a  mad  devil,  that,  for  the  moment, 
enables  ferocity  to  hold  its  own  against  courage,  and 
makes  fiaccid  muscles  tense  as  iron.  The  chances  of  life 
and  death  were  still  fearfully  even. 
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Deriiig*s  object  was  to  thmst  himself  between  Qaeen 
Mab  and  the  clifPa  edge,  bo  as  to  torn  her  head  from  it ; 
for  no  homan  hand  coold  have  checked  her  career  by  direct 
strength,  even  if  it  had  grasped  her  bridle.  To  do  this, 
lie  was  obliged  to  ride  wide  of  her  track  on  the  right- 
closing  in  again  if  he  could  head  her ;  thus  he  lost  all  the 
ground  of  the  arc :  every  stride  that  brought  lijm  nearer 
to  Georgie,  brought  them  both  nearer  to  the  precipice. 
Maurice  felt  ■  it  would  be  a  qnestion  of  a  few  yards 
at  last.  He  felt  something  more  than  this:  withont 
any  deliberate  pnrpose  of  suicide,  even  in  the  event  of 
the  worst,  he  had  a  dim  foreknowledge  of  what  the  end 
would  be ;  he  knew  that  another  life  was  swaying  in  the 
Bame  scale  with  his  own ;  that,  one  way  or  other,  he  was 
Bnre  to  escape  the  horror  and  shame  of  seeing — ^himself 
unbnrt  —  those  delicate  limbs  shattered  and  that  bright 
beauty  marred.  But  he  could  trust  hie  nerve,  even  with  that 
awful  stake  in  abeyance.  After  the  first  agony  of  horror 
had  passed,  he  never  lost  hope — no,  nor  faith;  for,  though 
his  Eps  were  rigid,  his  heart  found  time  to  utter  one  prayer 
— more  acceptable,  perhaps,  in  its  simple  earnestness  than 
many  a  long  liturgy^ 

'May  God  help  me  to  save  her,  or  have  mercy  on  both 
our  souls ! ' 

When,  some  weeks  later,  at  the  Walmington  Grand 
Military,  Dering  landed  The  Moor  a  clever  winner,  and 
disinterested  torf  authorities  grew  warm  in  praise  of  his 
science  and  judgment,  he  did  not  show  one  whit  more  of 
patient  coolness,  than  he  did  that  day  in  Harlestone  Chase; 
and  the  last-named  race  was  far  the  closer  of  the  two. 

We  have  left  the  poor  little  heroine  of  the  brief  melo- 
drama entirely  to  herself,  all  this  long  while — long,  on 
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paper  only;  for^  Qearen  knoirB,  the  sand  flows  swiftly 
enoagh,  when  it  seems  as  if  tlie  hour-glass  will  never  be 
tamed  again. 

Georgie  Verachoylewas  really  an  accomplished  cavaiiere. 
Her  gracefiil  figure  was  set  firmly  and  easily  in  the  saddle, 
and  her  hand  was  nearly  perfect.  She  never  attempted 
to  emnlate  the  feats  of  the  profession^  huntress  or  '  horse- 
breaker  ; '  bnt  took  any  necessary  fence  with  satisfection 
to  herself,  and  was  not  to  be  discomfited  by  ordinaiy  kicka 
or  plonges.  She  had  far  more  nerve^  too,  in  spite  of  her 
delicate  organization  and  mignonne  ways,  than  any  one,  at 
first  sight,  woidd  have  given  her  credit  for.  She  was 
startled  of  course,  and  shaken  too,  by  the  first  mad  bolt, 
that  almost  dragged  her  from  the  saddle  j  bnt  she  soon 
settled  herself  again,  and  took  a  steady  pull  at  Queen  Mab's 
month.  Poor  child !  She  soon  found  that  she  might  as 
well  have  dr^ged  at  an  imbedded  sheet-anchor  as  at  the 
bit  clenched  in  the  vice  of  those  savage  teeth. 

Then  a  cold  faint  feeling  of  fear,  mingling  with  a  vagae 
repentance,  began  to  oppress  her.  She  wished — ah,  hov 
earnestly  I  —  that  she  had  listened  to  Maurice's  kindl; 
warning.  More  than  all — ^why  did  she  ever  leave  his  side, 
where  she  would  have  been  safe,  in  spite  of  her  foUy  ?  If 
he  were  only  near  her  now ; — but  he  was  so  fer  away,  when 
Eihe  cast  that  last  saucy  look  behind  j  and  Queen  Mab  vas 
going  so  &at — surely,  every  second,  faster  and  faster, 
Soon,  too,  she  had  to  fight  against  physical,  as  well  as 
moral,  exhaustion.  No  one,  except  those  who  have  ridden 
a  thorough-bred  at  top-speed  for  the  first  time,  knows  hov 
soon  a  novice's  breath  will  fail.  Yet  she  was  very  near 
the  point  of  peril  before  she  realized  it.  She  flew  pwt 
eeveral  familiar  tree-clomps  without  recognizing  them.  All 
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ftt  once  her  eyes  lighted  on  five  firs,  right  in  her  front, 
standing  np  ganntly  against  the  sky — all  blank  beyond. 

She  knew  then  that  she  was  heading  straight  for  the 
chalk  cliff,  at  its  highest  point ;  with  nothing  between  her 
and  hideous  death  but — ^two  liirlongs  or  so  of  turf,  and  a 
slight  rail,  jnet  high  enough  to  mask  the  abyss,  and  tempt 
a  run-away  horae  to  fly  it. 

A  brare  man,  used  to  grapple  with  all  dangers  of 
flood  and  field,  might  have  shivered  then,  and  owned 
it  without  shame:  how  could  it  &re  with  a  delicate 
darling,  petted  from  earliest  infancy,  in  whose  cheek 
a  strong  sensatiou-story  would  make  the  bright  blood 
ebb  and  flow  ?  The  poor  child  closed  her  eyes  in- 
voluntarily :  for  a  second  or  two  she  felt  so  deathly  faint, 
that  she  must  have  fallen  if  she  had  not  grasped  her  pommel 
convulsively  :  then  came  the  worst '  bitterness  of  death ' — 
a.  dim  sense  of  guilt — a  consciousness,  that  the  life  had 
been  wasted  that  seemed  so  near  its  ending.  She  was  too 
bewildered,  in  her  mortal  fear,  to  think  of  any  formal 
prayer;  at  last,  there  broke  frpm  the  white  lips  a  low 
smothered  wail — 

'  For  Philip's  sake — ^poor  Philip's — ' 

She  was  hardly  conscions  of  the  words ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  they  sprang  from  a  vague  hope,  that  Heaven  might 
spare  to  crush  ^lat  other  true,  tender,  blameless  heart, 
even  if  she  herself  were  unworthy  of  its  mercy. 

When  Georgie  opened  her  eyes  again,  the  fira  were  fear- 
fully nearer;  the  wind  whistled  shriller  past  her  ears,  as  if 
mocking  her  agony ;  and  the  mad  brute  under  her  tore  on, 
faster  and  faster.  All  the  face  of  the  terrible  clifl",  just  as 
she  had  seen  it  last  &om  a  shallop  on  the  Lene,  rose  np  be- 
fore her — clear  as  though  reflected  in  a  camera.  Any  death 
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—sorely,  any — ^better  than  that !  The  greensward  cannot 
be  BO  cmel  aa  tliose  gnarled  roots  and  ragged  stones. 

So  she  began  to  disentangle  her  habit,  half  mechanically, 
with  weak  trembling  hands,  and  in  another  moment  would 
have  cast  herself  &om  the  saddle.  The  instancy  of  &» 
crisis  brought  back  something  of  self-command ;  and  Ker 
heart  went  up  to  the  Great  Throne  in  one  last  pleadii^  for 
pity,  before  she  sprang. 

A  hnnum  voice  answered  the  unspoken  prayer — a  voice, 
hoarse,  and  changed,  and  tremulous — bat  still  recogniz- 
able as  Maurice  Bering's :  the  cry  came — level — ^from  the 
right — 

'  Geoi^e — ^love — in  God's  name  sit  fast ! — only  a  Becond 
longer ! ' 

The  blood  that  had  frozen  ronnd  the  flattering  heart,  till 
its  pulses  were  almost  stilledj  rushed  back  through  the 
tinghng  veins  with  a  revulsion  painfully  sweet :  more  than 
this — the  girl  remembered  afterwards  the  strange  thrill 
that  pervaded  all  her  being,  as  the  intense  suppressed 
passion  of  those  tones  smote  upon  her  ear — a  thrill  such 
as  she  had  never  known  from  any  word  or  caress  of  Philip 
Gascoigne's.  The  secret  was  out  at  Imt :  in  the  same  instant 
that  Georgie  knew  she  was  saved,  she  knew  also  that 
Maurice  loved  her  dearly. 

I  wonder,  is  there  any  moment,  in  life  or  death,  when  a 
real  woman  is  quite  indifferent  to  a  fresh  evidence  of  her 
power  ? 

It  is  true  that  Miss  Verschoyle  could  not,  just  then,  en- 
joy, or  even  thoroughly  realize,  her  new  triumph ;  but,  fliat 
she  was  conscious  of  it,  is  equally  certain. 

Bering  had  never  let  The  Moor's  head  go,  and  made  Bia 
effort  with  consummate  judgment;  when  he  'came,'  it  was 
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with  a  Tengeaii(!e;,tlie  game  old  horse  had  never  known 
what  real  pnnishment  was  till  now :  bnt  he  answered  each 
plnnge  of  the  cmel  rowels  withont  a  flinch  or  ewerre ;  rnn- 
mng  to  the  end  as  straight  and  atannch  as  ateel.  The  cnr- 
rish,  cowardly  drop  in  Qneen  Mab's  blood  serred  them 
well.  Directly  ehe  saw,  first  the  wide  tawny  nostri],  then 
the  long  lean  head,  then  the  mighty  brown  shonldera  of 
her  antagonist  closing  in  from  the  right,  the  devil  seemed 
to  die  in  her;  her  tense  mnscles  relaxed;  her  head  went 
up  suddenly  J  and  she  began  to  go  short,  swerving  to  th& 
near  side.  So  Maurice  had  little  more  to  do ;  for  he  could 
have  borne  Qneen  Mab  round  by  sheer  weight,  when  once 
alongside.  He  had  thrown  his  whip  away  lo&g  ^o,  to  have 
both  hands  firee ;  and,  as  he  ranged  up,  he  laid  his  left 
firmly  on  the  mare's  bridle,  juat  above  the  bitj  the  wrench 
which  tore  the  Lapo-frEemim  from  between  her  teeth,  well 
nigh  dislocating  herjaw,waE  rather  an  unnecessary  violence, 
though  a  most  natural  impulse  under  the  circumstances. 

They  marked  the  spot,  next  day,  where  the  hoof-tracks 
turned,  and  measured  the  distance  to  the  nala — eighty-five 
yards  to  an  inch :  a  narrow  space  for  a  finish,  with  the 
winning-post  set  between  life  and  Death.  A  white  marble 
cross  stands  there  now,  bearing  the  date  and  the  initials 
of  the  riders  :  a  suitable  inscription  will  be  added,  so  soon 
ae  a  scholar  shall  be  found,  able  to  satisfy  Lord  Tancar- 
ville's  iastidious  taste,  in  elegance  of  Latinity  and  poHsh 
of  epigram. 

'  They're  nearly  level,  now.  Wky  don't  he  close  in  F 
Does  he  see  where  the  rails  are  ?  They'll  both  go  over : 
it's  too  horrible.  Ah !— did  you  see  that  rush  ?  Look  up>, 
Ida :  she's  safe — quite  safe.  Hurra !  I  knew  it — I  said 
it.     Maurice  has  won,  by  G — d,' 
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Those  words  were  spoken  just  at  the  oriBis  of  the  race— 
the  first  miittered  under  breath  through  grindiiig  teeth— 
the  last  in  a  cheeiy  shout;  and  calm  Paal  Chetwynde, 
tossing  his.  hand  aloft,  waved  it  in  a  paroxysm  of  trinmpli : 
he  had  not  been  so  excited  since  he  helped  to  win  the 
cricket-mateh  that  was  the  crowning  glory  of  his  school- 
hoj  days.  Then  he  gluiced  aside  at  hia  silent  companion, 
aa  they  still  gaUoped  swift^  on. 

Ida's  gaze  had  followed  every  moment  of  the  straggle 
for  life,  and  she  needed  no  telling  that  it  was  over :  well 
over  for  otiers,  but — how  for  her  ?  For  one  second  a  look 
deformed  heS^atnres,  snch  as  wonld  not  easily  be  matched 
on  this  side  of  B^ll — a  look  of  ba£9ed  malice,  insatiate  hate, 
and  savage  despait.  Then  the  pale  face  pat  on  its  bean- 
tifal  mask  again,  and  conld  defy  scrutiny  once  more.  The 
mute  gratitude,  expressed  by  the  lifted  eyes  and  clasped 
hands,  was  correct  in  execution  to  a  shade ;  bat,  if  any  in* 
ward  ejaculation  accompanied  the  devotional  gesture,  I  wot 
less  impious  mockeries  of  thanksgiving  have  gone  up  frmn 
TheBrocken,  when  witches,  and  their  Master,  held  Sabbath 
there. 

Paul  did  not  notice  anything  BuspiciooB  in  his  .com- 
panion's demeanour,  nor  wonder  at  her  strange  silence  frw 
the  first;  neither  did  he  speak  again  till  they  reached  the 
spot  where  the  others  stood — motionless  now. 

A  good  deal  of  talking  is  done  on  the  stage,  at  snch  mo- 
menta aswe  have  been  trying  to  describd;  bat  wonderfolly 
little,  when  the  melodrame  is  being  acted  in  bitter  earnest. 
For  a  minnte  or  so  after  Dering's  grasp  was  laid  oa  hc^ 
rein,  Miss  Versohoylo  was  physically  incapable  of  uttering 
-a  syllable — simply  from  weakness  and  want  of  breatJi :  toB 
horses  had  stopped  before  she  found  her  voice.    Uuiictt 
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too,  kept  silence  while  th^  were  slackenmg  epeed;  lie 
eoold  not  tmst  himaelf  thoroughly  yet.  Thongh  he  scarcely 
remembered  what  the  words  were,  that  broke  from  him 
&  while  ago  in  his  agony,  he  had  a  vagae  guilty  idea  of 
havii^  betrayed  himself,  and  would  not  risk  adding  folly 
to  folly,  or  sin  to  sin.  It  was  well  that  he  took  time  to 
rally  all  his  powers  of  self-control,  for  in  the  next  few; 
minutes  they  were  tried  to  the  nttermost.  / 

As  they  came  slowly  to  a  halt,  Dering  saw  hia  chai^ 
sway  helplessly  in  her  saddle :  he  flnng  himself  to  the 
groond,  jost  soon  enoagh  to  catch  the  little  drooping  head 
on  his  shonldor,  and  to  support  the  slender-banting  waist 
with  the  circle  of  his  arm. 

Had  a  cunning  modeller  of  metals  been  present  then, 
he  might  have  achiered  a  wondrous  triumph,  by  reproduc- 
tion of  that  group  of  four. 

The  delicate,  girhsh  figure,  bowed  down  on  the  neck  of 
the  stalwart  soldier — till  golden  tresses  mingled  with  cheat- 
nut  beard — ^in  the  mere  helplessness  of  its  abandonment  in- 
expressibly lovely ;  and  graceful  withal  as  any  tendril,  that 
Boftens  the  outline  of  granite  columi^.  The  mare — a  veiy 
pictnre  of  violence  self- exhausted — as  she  rocks  to  and  fro 
on  shaking  pasterns;  panting  painfully  through  nostrils 
overstrained ;  her  wide  fixed  eyeballs  staring  wildly  still — 
half  in  terror,  half  in  rage.  And  the  stately  Moor,  standing 
gravely  by ;  recovering  his  wind  after  a  sober  and  decorous 
faaHou,  as  if  disdaining  to  allow  that  his  own  bolt  was 
nearly. shot  in  the  moment  of  victory;  true — the  mighty 
fiauks  are  heaving,  and  the  swollen  fiesh  quivers  painfully 
now  and  then  where  the  sharp  rowels  lanced  it  most  cmelly; 
hut  there  is  no  malice — not  even  reproach — ^in  the  sidelong 
glance  that  the  brave  old  horse  casts  ever  and  anon  on  his 
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master :  it  seems  as.tlioagh  lie  knew  that  of  all  the  laurels 
they  may  struggle  for  together,  the  crowning  wreath  has 
been  won  to-daj-. 

So,  outwardly,  all  looked  fair  enongh;  bat  how,  think 
you,  daring  those  brief  minutes,  did  it  go  with  Maurice 
Dering's  heart  F 

He  held  the  one  creatnre  he  loved  beyond  all  the  world 
benide,  almost  in  his  embracej  her  soft  cheek  rested  gainst 
his  own ;  her  breath  liited  his  hair,  as  she  marmnred  in  bis 
ear  low  broken  syllables  of  sweet  gratitude  and  sweeter 
repentance :  he  knew,  by  one  of  those  instinots  ib&t  epetk 
to  men,  seldom  falsely,  in  the  orgasms  of  life,  that  he  had 
only  to  complete  an  avowal  already  half  made  to  secnre  the 
beautiful  prize.  It  was  so,  too.  One  of  those  strange  re- 
vulsions of  feeling,  that  make  women  the  chief  of  para- 
dozes,  possessed  Georgia  Verschoyle  just  then.  She  had 
been  so  very  near  death,  that,  for  the  moment,  she  seemed 
to  be  beginning  a  new  existence,  on  which  the  ties  and 
memories  of  the  former  one  had  no  hold.  An  hour  ago 
she  had  loved  FhHip  Gascoigne  sincerely,  after  her  own 
fashion ;  and  now — she  woald  have  cast  aside  the  one  and 
clung  to  the  other,  without  a  remorse  or  regret. 

Maarice  knew  all  this,  and  yet — was  strong  to  forbeu; 
strong  enough  to  crush  the  passion  crying  out  fiercely 
within  him,  as  one  might  strangle  a  snake  in  an  iroa 
gauntlet.  He  never  pressed  his  advant^e  by  word,  op 
look,  or  gesture ;  his  arm  never  belied  the  loyalty  of  siqt- 
port  by  a  momentary  tightening  of  its  clasp.  If  hononr 
and  honesty  had  not  kept  him  from  stealing  away  hia 
friend's  treasure,  he  would  still'  have  been  too  proud  to 
avaQ  himself  of  a  girl's  romantic  impulse — an  outbreak  of 
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gratitade  too  ireckless  to  coont  the  cost,  thon^  it  might 
hare  been  a  liie-long  repentance. 
'He  only  did  hia  duly.' 

Of  courae.  But,  0  saintly  neighbont  of  mine — whose 
tithes  of  anise  and  ommnin  are  paid  to  the  hour ;  whose 
mites  of  *  coDSoience-money  form  a  regular  item  in  the 
Chancellor's  balance-sheet;  whose  frown  is  a  cantion  to 
sinners,  when  yon  walk  abroad  with  yonr  augnst  lady,  if 
her  sweeping  skirt  chance  to  be  brushed  by  the  passing 
Fela^ia;  whose  moral  lightning-conductors  and  fire-in- 
aorancea,  so  to  speak,  have  been  doubled,  since  the  stranger 
came  to  dwell  near  yonr  well-whitened  gates — ^it  might 
profit,  perchance,  even  yonr  immaculate  self,  some  day,  if 
yon  conld  recall  a  struggle  and  a  victory  like  this. 

As  for  me — speaking  as  one  of  the  lai^,  if  not  influ- 
ential, constituency  to  which  the  Publican  belonged, — 
which,  in  spite  of  yon  and  yours,  Heaven  has  not  yet  seen 
fit  to  disfranchise, — I  never  can  think  on  these  things  with- 
out remembering  the  good  Earl  of  Derby's  words  at  that 
funons  Scottish  tonmament,  when  the  lance-shaft  was 
-dragged  out  through  skaU  and  helmet,  and  the  Bamsay 
never  shivered  or  moaned, — 

,  '  Lo  I  what  stout  hearts  men  may  bear.  God  send  me 
as  fiiir  an  ending ! ' 

'It  is  all  over  now,  and  well  over.  Miss  Terschoyle. 
I'm  sure  you  are  too  brave  to  faint ;  especially  if  yon  re- 
member, that  there's  not  a  drop  of  water  nearer  than  the 
Lene.' 

The  cold  levity  of  Bering's  tone'aeemed  cruelly  ill-timed 
just  then ;  but  the  shock  relaxed  at  once  the  tension  of  the 
^rl's  strained  nerves  :  the  little  flattering  heart,  after  on© 
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painial  tbrob,  came  back  to  a  sense  of  •its  duties.  Ferhapa 
Geoi^  had  never  looked  so  dan^rouBly  bewitclmig,  as 
when  she  raised  her  head,  qnickly,  firom  its  reeting-place ; 
her  cheek  flushed  with  excitement,  and  somewhat  too  with 
shame;  Burpriae  and  reproach  in  her  soft  eyes — softer  ihan 
ever  now,  as  they  glanced  timidly  through  the  veil  of  the 
long  wet  lashes. 

So — ^with  a  bitterer  jealousy  gnawing  at  her  hearts- 
thought  Ida  Carew,  who  rode  up  at  that  instant.  But  with 
this  there  mingled  a  fierce  thrill  of  pleasure,  as  she  marked 
tiie  contraction  of  Dering's  brow  and  the  expression  c^hiB 
face;  an  expression  not  of  satisfaotion  or  triumph,  but 
rather  of  patient  snffering  and  steady  resolve ;  such  a  look 
as  you  may  often  see,  standing  by  a  wounded  soldier's  bed, 
a  minute  after  the  surgeon's  knife  has  gone  sheer  through 
nerve  and  bone. 

It  was  only  that  last  sight  that  enabled  Ida  to  play  out 
her  part  of  friend  and  cousin  so  admirably ;  she  vas 
sympathetic  without  being  sentimental,  just  sufficiently 
coherent  in  congratulation ;  neither  too  expansive  in  her 
praise  of  Dering's  prowess,  nor  too  sharp  in  the  tender 
reproaches  levelled  at  Gteoi^e's  nearly  fatal  self-will. 

What  the  others  said  and  did,  is  hardly  worth  recording. 
The  Caliph  was  out  that  day,  ridden  by  the  groom,  and 
Miss  Verschoyle  had  no  shadow  of  objection  to  a  chuige  of 
saddles.  Indeed,  it  was  with  a  sensation  of  aecarity,  and 
relief,  and  rest,  like  that  of  one  who  has  jnst  left  a  tossing 
skifF  for  the  deck  of  a  stout  vessel,  that  eho  found  her- 
self on  the  back  of  her  old  favourite  pacing  soberly  home- 
wards. 
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AuoNOST  the  troables  to  wliich  wealth  ia  heir,  not  the 
lightest,  I  think,  are  the  pomp  and  ceremonial  that  needs 
mnst  attend  its  alliances.  The  vagrant,  whose  pnrse  is 
lighter  than  his  heart,  may  add  another  versicle  to  the- 
song  of  defiance  that  he  chants  in  the  face  of  peril  or 
plunder;  reflecting,  that — whatever  trials  may  await  them' 
hereafler — ^he  can  at  least  wed  his  Dorothea,  so  soon, 
as  the  marri^e  licence  is  bonght,  without  let  or  hindrance, . 
or  flourish  of  legal  trampeta,  or  any  other  of  the  preli- 
minaries, inevitable  when  one  of  the  pnrple-clad  mates 
with  Dives's  daughter.  The  post-nuptial  paradise  of  such 
may  well  promise  fairly;  for  the  path  leading  to  ita 
entrance  gate  is  very  tedious  and  winding — more  so  than- 
the  issne,  now-a-days. 

"For  two  mort^  hours  Philip  Gascoigne  had  been  paying 
head-tax  for  his  great  possessions ;  listening  and  assenting 
to  endless  details  of  settlements  and  dower-charges,  till,  at 
last,  in  spite  of  courtesy  and  real  interest  in  the  matter^ 
his  pleasant  face  settled  down  into  a  helpless  weariness. 
Tme  it  is,  that  the  effect  was  moch  enhanced  by  the 
diaracter  of  the  man  with  whom  I^iihp  hfid  principally  to 
deal— rather  a  remarkable  person  in  his  way. 

Sohcitors,  as  a  rule,  I  fancy,  are  rather  a  genial  and 
jovial  race,  out  of  office  hours;  much  given  to  hospitality, 
and  avid  of  amusement  of  all  kinds.  The  stiff,  cautious 
legalist,  who  has  been  exasperating  you  with  technical 
ohjfictionB,  till  yea  wish  yourself  an  outlaw  for  the  nonce, 
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will  often  enrprise  you  with  bis  rapidity  of  traneformatioii, 
if  you  wait  till  the  ominous  black  '  oak '  has  fairly  closed 
behind  him. 

Mr  Serocoldj  in  this  reaped,  differed  widely  firom  hia 
fellowB.  In  hia  office  he  was  disagreeable  enough,  cer- 
tainly. Men  of  portly  presence,  well-to-do  in  the  world, 
and  excelleDt  &thers  of  families,  had  been  known  to  enter 
there,  bearing  themselves  jauntily,  with  a  comfortable  self- 
confidence;  and  to  issue  thence  half- an-hour  afterwards 
with  a  dejected  mien,  and  a  guilty  sense  of  having  been 
only  just  prevented  by  their  severe  adviser  from  wasting 
their  substance,  and  wronging  their  children.  But  Bobert 
Serocold  seemed  rather  to  stiffen  than  relas  wbenbumness 
was  done. 

He  was  unmarried,  and  lived  always  alone  in  a  large 
brick  house,  not  less  rigidly  repulsive  than  himself,  in  a 
Surrey  suburb ;  where  he  ruled  several  parochial  roasts,  as 
perpetual  churchwarden  and  poor-law  guardian.  ]h  the 
latter  capacity  he  had,  of  coarse,  many  opportunities  of' 
grinding  the  faces  of  his  inferiors,  and  never  let  one  of- 
them  shp ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  these.  He  de- 
lighted in  giving  evening  lectures,  at  the  school-honse,  on 
the  Improvement  of  the  Iiabonring  Classes,  and  other  like 
subjectsj  which  gave  hJTii  an  opening  for  indulging  in 
fierce  invective  against  drunkenness,  improvidence,  and 
worse  vices  yet:  all  of  these  he  imputed  fireely*to  ^ 
puzzled,  frightened  hsteners,  who  sate  shivering  there,  with 
a  faint  hope  that  their  stem  task-master  would  remember 
their  faces  on  the  next  board-day.  He  was  very  great 
upon  the  poiuts  of  total  abstinence  from  strong  drinks, 
and  punctual  attendance   at  all  church-services.     There 
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began  and  ended  his  ideas  and  snggestiona  for  the  im- 
prorement  of  the  proletarian. 

Mr  Serocold  was  a  warm  admirer  (if  he  could  be  warm 
^at  anything)  of  the  Dean  of  TorrcBBterj  and  followed — 
not  over  humbly — ^in  the  steps  of  that  anstere  divine.  The 
tenets  of  both  belonged  to  the  scarce  dissembled  Calvin- 
ism Trhich  larks  in  the  ontermost  frontier  of  Low  Chnrch ; 
the  acrid  school  of  ^profesBors/  so  liberal  of  threats  and 
niggardly  of  promiseB ;  who  wonld  narrow  the  circle  of  the 
saved  till  they  might  be  counted  by  thonsanda,  and  enlarge 
that  of  the  lost  till  it  became  merged  in  infinity;  the 
venomona  fatalistB,  who,  deeming  their  own  salvation  sure, 
wonld  not  spare  to  others  one  throb  of  HeU's  agony ;  the 
preachers,  who  roll  oat  the  Commination  with  an  nnction 
as  if  they  were  corsing  their  mortal  enemy;  tut  who, 
when  the  round  of  dnty  brings  them  to  Qninquagesima  Son- 
day,  read  the  Epistle  under  grim  protest,  striving  to  rob 
the  gentle  words  of  half  their  meaning,  by  'the  harsbneas 
and  hardness  of  their  tones ;  thinking  all  the  while  within 
themselves  that  there  is  a  taint  of  onaoundneas  in  the 
theology  of  St  Paul.  Truly,  fitting  followers  of  the  gaunt 
Genevan,  who,  with  a  hateful  smile  on  his  thin  lips,  would 
have  beheld  Servetos'  death-struggles  in  the  fire. 

It  was  no  wonder,  if  Mr  Serocold's  name  stood  high  in 
his  profession,  though  he  had  bought— not  inherited  his 
practice ;  and  of  his  parentage  or  antecedents  nothing  was 
known.  People  felt  themselves  perfectly  secure  in  the 
hands  of  the  pitiless  pietist;  trusting  him  far  more  im- 
]rficitly  than  they  wonld  have  done  a  more  genial  adviser : 
indeed,  it  may  be,  that  some  of  a  timorous  or  nervous  dis- 
position were  nuconsciously  trying  to  propitiate  him,  by 
an  extra  display  of  confidence. 
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Wtea  Gascoigne's  old  family  lawyer  diedj  Chetwynde 
recommended  him  to  take  Mr  Serocold. 

'  He's  80  intensely  disagreeable  that  he  moet  be  safe/ 
Paul  said.  '  If  you  wanted  to  min  yonrself  he  wouldn't 
let  you  do  it,  merely  oat  of  the  spirit  of  contradicticm. 
He's  got  a  cool,  long  head,  too,  to  give  the  devil  his  due. 
When  that  £5000  legacy  of  my  uncle  Randolph's  fell  in,  I 
gave  it  to  him,  with  carte  blanwhe  aa  to  investment.  I 
don't  think  I  could  tfell  yon  where  it  la  exactly — he  has 
power  of  attorney  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — bat  it  pajB 
six  per  cent,  regularly.' 

This  was  the  man  that  aate,  now,  in  the  libraty  of 
Marston  Lisle ;  tall,  grave,  hard-featured,  and  pale ;  check- 
ing the  cnrrent  of  his  clients'  liberality  with  staid  objectioiis 
taid  sharp  reminders ;  fixing  him,  too,  all  the  while  with 
frozen  gray  eyes  not  a  whit  softened  by  a  pair  of  bine 
steel  spectacles ;  till  poor  Philip  began  to  feel  as  if  he  were 
only  tenant- at-will  of  his  own  property,  and  that  will— 
Robert  Sero cold's. 

Mr  Rule,  the  other  solicitor,  and  Mias  Verschoyle'a  re- 
presentative, was  a  meek-spirited  man,  who  would  in  Koy 
case  have  been  over-awed  by  his  tremendous  brother-in- 
the-law ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  little  to  do,  but  to 
assent  admiringly  to  the  m^i^nificent  settlements  that  Oss- 
coigne  proposed. 

Mr  Serocold — in  despite  of  a  harsh-grating  voice,  and 
ungraceful  dehvery — was  rhetorically  incliaed,  and  rather 
proud  of  his  periods :  it  was  in  the  middle  of  one  of  liis 
best-turned  sentences  that  the  door  opened  quickly,  and 
Paul  Chetwynde  entered,  with  a  hurried  step,  veiy  difierent 
from  the  lounging,  lazy  gait  habitual  to  him.  "Hiere  were 
traces,  too,  of  past  excitement,  still  fluttering  about  his 
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month  and  eyes.  Those  quiet  faces  when  once  thoroughly 
moved  take  time  to  settle  again ;  just  as  a  Bheltered  tam, 
raffled  by  some  caprice  of  the  wind,  is  slower  to  subside 
than  the  open  mere  where  breezes  wander  at  will. 

The  first  glance  at  that  face  was  enough  for  Qaacoigno ;  , 
he  sprang  up,  with  a  frightened  e^emess  on  his  own, 
asking, — 


Panl  answered  in  his  old  placid  dehberate  way, — 

•Nothing  has  happened,  but — the  best  race  it  has  been, 
my  luck  to  witness.  Miss  Verschoyle  can  tell  you  all  about 
it  J  and,  Philip — if  I  were  you,  I  should  go  and  talk  to  her 
at  once.     She  has  this  instant  dismounted.' 

Tou  may  guess  how  long  Qaacoigne  lingered.  As  the 
door  closed  behind  him,  Mr  Serocold  spoke;  since  the 
sadden  interruption  the  gravity  of  his  expression  had 
deepened  into  gloom,  and  his  bushy  brows  were  more 
markedly  bent. 

'  You  do  not  often  act  hastily,  Mr  Chetwynde.  May  I 
ask  your  reason  for  calling  Mr  GJaseoigne  away,  when  such 
important  business  is  on  hand,  which  must  be  transacted 
within  a  very  Hmited  time  P ' 

The  grand,  austere  manner,  that  had  proved  so  useful 
with  many  of  his  weat-minded  clients,  only  provoked  a 
faint  smile  from  the  placid  cynic,  who  stood,  comfortably 
warming  himself  at  the  wood-fire. 

'  Ah,  Serocold  !  how  are  yon  ?  '  he  said  carelessly.  '  I 
hadn't  time  to  salute  you,  when  I  came  in.  Tes — of  course, 
I  had  good  reasons  for  calling  Gascoigne  away.  In  common 
courtesy — if  not  in  kindness — he  ought  not  to  delay  con- 
gpTatulating  his  affianced,  on  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
escapes  on  record.     I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were  to  ctdl 
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it  a  "  special  interpoaition ! "  Would  you  like  to  hear  iow 
nearly  all  those  deeds  became  not  worth  the  parchment 
they  are  written  on  ?  And  Gascoigne — if  I  know  him— 
would  never  have  given  yon  a  chance  of  drawing  oat  other 
marriage-settlements.     Listen,  then.' 

So  Paul,  la  a  very  few  cortj  graphic  sentences,  told  tium 
■ — what  you  know  already. 

Mr,  Serocold  lifted  his  eyes  heavenward,  and  slightly 
raised  his  joined  palms  ;  much  after  the  fashion  of  certain 
devotees  when  they  ask  a  blessing  before  meat, 

*  The  ways  of  Providence  are  indeed  merciful  and  inacra- 
table  I '  he  said.  '  I  trust  Miss  Yerschoyle  has  already 
given  thanks,  where  thanks  are  chiefly  due.      If  not ' 

But  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  follow  the  fanatic  further. 
It  was  one  of  the  strange  declamations  characteristio  of  his 
school — half  blasphemous,  even  if  all  sincere — ■where 
preaching  mingles  with  prayer,  and  warning  with  self- 
exaltation  :  you  can  fancy  enough  for  yourself,  if  my  sketch 
has  at  all  enabled  you  to  realize  the  man, 

Paul  Chetwynde  heard  it  oat,  with  a  lip  slightly  curling, 
but  not  without  a  glimmer  of  approval  in  his  eyes  j  just  as 
he  might  have  listened  to  any  other  performer  who  got 
through  his  part  creditably. 

'You  are  a  most  excellent  lawyer,  Serocold,'  he  s^d; 
'bat  I've  always  thought  you  mistook  your  vocation.  Ton 
would  have  been  exceedingly  powerful  on  the  platform,  and 
right  hard  to  beat  in  the  pulpit,  I  wish  the  Dean  had 
heard  those  last  few  sentences  j  they're  more  in  his  line 
than  mine ;  but — after  my  hght — I  applaud.  I  fear  I  mnst 
leave  yon  now.  If  I  may  advise,  you  could  show  Mr  Rule 
(you  might  as  well  have  iutroduced  us,  before  proceeding  to 
improve  the  "  occasion  '■'),  some  of  the  beaatiea  of  Mvston 
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before  the  son  goes  down.  I  don't  think  you've  a  chance 
of  catching  Philip  again,  before  dinner:  you'll  have  to 
finish  hini  in  the  evening.  Are  yon  sure  I  can  do  nothing 
more  for  you  ?     Till  dinner,  then.' 

So  Paul  lounged  slowly  out  of  the  library ;  as  if  he  had 
performed  more  than  his  share  of  vicarious  hospitality,  and 
was  rather  exhausted  with  the  exertion. 

But  a  pair  of  icy  gray  eyes  followed  him  venomonsly, 
and'something  was  muttered  between  two  rigid  thin  lips, 
which  was  scarcely  a  blessing  j  every  syllable  of  that  care- 
less  banter  was  treasured  up  in  a  memory  that  never  forgot 
or  forgave ;  and,  it  may  be,  bore  fruit  in  the  after-time. 

Men  of  approved  hardihood  have  turned  sick  and  faint 
ere  now,  when  it  was  revealed  to  them  that  they  had 
passed  unconsciously  along  the  verge  of  violent  death, 
though  the  peril  was  passed.  So,  it  was  not  strange  that 
Philip  Gascoigne'a  gentle  heart  stopped  beating,  when  he 
heard  of  the  awfiil  hazard  that  had  threatened  a  life  dearer 
than  his  own.  He  was  too  utterly  unsettled  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  notice  the  odd  constraint  in  Georgie  Verschoyle'a 
manner,  or  the  painful  flush  that  often  shot  across  her  fair 
cheek,  as  she  Mtered  and  hesitated  through  her  brief  re- 
cital. His  first  intelligible  words  were  spoken — not  to  his 
love — ^but  to  his  friend. 

'  Ah,  Maurice !— how  thoroughly  right  I  was  to  tmst  her 
to  you,  Tmst  you  ?  So  I  will  always — ^in  everything,  and 
in.  spite  of  everything — through  life  and  through  death ! ' 

The  kind  brown  eyes  were  so  very  dim  just  then,  that 
they  never  saw  the  dark  trouble  on  Bering's  face — no,  nor 
the  eflEbrt  it  cost  him  to  answer  lightly. 

'  My  dear  Philip—don't  overwhelm  me  !  Tour  own 
groom  could  have   done  as  mnoh  as   I,  if  he  had  been 
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mounted  as  well.  If  there  is  an;  loose  laurel  aboat,  Tlio 
Moor,  only,  oaght  to  be  crowned.  Didn't  I  tell  you,  last 
night,  he  was  the  beat  pnrohase  I  ever  made  F  Queen  Mab 
won't  tronble  you  for  some  time  to  come.  I'm  znucb 
mistaken  if  that  hock  comes  ont  aoond  to-morrow.  Bat,  if 
I  were  you,  I  shonld  say  a  word  in  season  to  Mr  Paice 
before  dinner.     He  deserves  it.' 

Perliaps  it  was  as  well  that  Aunt  Nellie  and  Mr  Carev 
came  in  bo  opportunely,  to  cover  everybody's  retreat  with 
their  demonstrative  congratulations  and  tender  solicitudes : 
Ida  had  stolen  quietly  away,  long  ago.  Of  courBe,  the 
chief  thing  they  insisted  on  was, — that '  Geoa^e  should  lie 
down  till  dinner-time.'  Feminine  physicians  prescribing 
for  any  disease,  mental  or  bodily,  however  they  may  difier 
about  particular  nostrums,  are  generally  unanimous  in  first 
making  their  patient  supine. 

No  one  was  present  at  Philip's  interview  with  hia  head- 
groom;  but  that  worthy  was  'beheaded,'  with. short  and 
sharp  shrift. 

The  master  of  Marston  Lisle  was  eaqr  to  a  fault  with  his 
dependents  ;  nevertheless  he  was  not  disposed  to  look  over 
gross  ignorance  or  obstiBacy — especially  when  they  affected 
others  than  himself.  It  is  probable  that  the  dismissal  was 
made  easier  by  Mr  Paice's  peculiar  &shion  of  self-ezcolpa- 
tion ;  for  that  ^reeable  person,  when  driven  into  a  comer, 
had  a  rat'like  habit  of  turning  and  snapping  savagely. 

Had  these  things  happened  beyond  the  Channel,  I^ilip 
would  certainly  have  siluted  Maurice  on  both  dieeks,  after 
dinner,  styling  him  his  saviom-  and  beneiactor ;  and  tiien 
have  '  carried  him  in  a  toast.'  But  those  who  know  how 
singularly  undemonstrative  is  a  well-regulated  English 
household,  both  in  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  will  not  wonder 
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if  the  last  houra  of  tliat  eventfiil  da;  paased  veiy  much 
like  the  ordinary  ereningB  at  Mareton. 

Mies  Veraclioyle  did  not  seem  at  all  nerrons  or  de- 
pressed ;  bat  she  was  much  more  quiet  and  snbdued  than 
Qsnal,  and  evidently  not  ap  to  mnch  conrersation.  So  she 
nestled  into  the  comer  of  a  remote  sofa ;  and  there,  half- 
reclining,  gave  herself  np  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Aont 
Nellie,  whose  talents  in  the  petting  line  were  always  equal 
to  the  emergency. 

Ida  Carew  established  herself  at  the  piano,  and  straight- 
way won  Mr  Knle's  heart — soft  in  its  mature  antunm— by 
allowing  him  to  torn  over  ,the  leaves  for  her,  and  compli- 
menting him  on  his  sleight-of-hand.  The  honest  elder  was 
a  nLosical  fanatic,  and  the  embers  of  romance  still  smoul- 
dered within  him ;  he  felt,  for  the  nonce,  translated  into  the 
body  of  one  of  those  curled  darhngs  of  fashion  whom  be 
had  often  distantly  admired:  it  was  good  to  see  him. 
casting  side-glances  at  his  awful  colleague,  whose  social  in- 
feriority he  could  now  afford  to  commiserate. 

As  the  girl's  sweet  clear  voice  sank  or  swelled,  there 
was  not  one  strain  or  break  m  the  melody,  nor  one  ftdse 
note  in  the  sparkling  fimtasias  or  melting  cadences,  created 
by  the  caprice  of  her  lissom  fingers.  Her  cheek  was, 
perhaps.,  a  shade  paler  than  its  wont  j  but  still  inscrutable 
— ay — even  to  those  keen  eyes  of  Paul  Chetwynde'a,  that 
watched  her  among  the  rest,  over  the  pages  of  the  Beime 
that  served  him  as  a  partial  ambuscade. 

Gaaooigne  wandered  from  one  group  to  another — he  was 
ever  the  most  courteous  of  hosts — ^witb  a  kind  or  pleasant 
word  for  all ;  bnt  he  lingered  oftenest  and  longest  behind 
Daring's  chair,  who  had  been  rash  enough  to  match  him- 
self at  piquet  gainst  Mrs  Carew.     Each  time  that  Philip 
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leant  over  to  look  tlirough  the  liand,  or  wHsper  a  sn^ea- 
tion  aa  to  the  discard,  his  hand  would  fall  on  his  Mend's 
shoulder,  and  rest  there,  in  a  mute  but  very  meaning 
caress. 

Yet  Maurice  shrank  more  than  once  from  the  light 
pressure  of  these  gentle  fingers,  as  if  they  had  tonched  a 
scarce-healed  wonud;  and  at  those  times  the  same  dark. 
Bet  look  of  suppressed  pain  would  sweep  across  his  face, 
though  it  vanished  again  instantly.  He  fell  into  fits  of  ab- 
straction too,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  game,  and  it 
is  needless  to  say,  utterly  failed  to  make  a  fight  of  it 
against  his  astute  antagonist. 

Mr  Serocold — solemn  and  Bolitary — digested  a  copious 
dinner  after  his  own  saturnine  fashion;  holding  a  'Qnarter- 
ly '  in  his  hand,  and  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  reading 
— as  he  did  of  every  duty  in  life— most  respectably.  He 
sate  apart  from  the  rest,  and  interested  himself  in  nothing 
going  on  around  him ;  yet,  somehow,  he  seemed  to  radiate 
gloom.  With  a  grim  satisfaction  he  saw  the  hoar  arrive, 
when  he  could  decently  venture  to  carry  ©ff  Philip  to  com- 
plete the  hnsinesB  that  had  been  lefb  nndone. 

Mr  Rule,  of  course,  was  compelled  to  follow :  with  a 
plethoric  sigh,  the  good  man  issned  forth  into  his  own  arid 
legal  world  again,  and  beard  the  gates  of  Fairyland  close 
softly  behind  hiTn — never  to  be  onlocked  again  for  himj  at 
least,  BO  far  as  this  deponent  knoweth. 

The  Tabako-Farlement  did  not  sit  late  that  night,  nor  is 
the  debate  worth  recording :  nothing  of  importance  oonld 
be  discussed ;  for  Mr  Hule  was  present  in  the  stranger's 
gallery.  Mr  Serocold,  "when  Philip,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  asked  him  to  join  them,  bad  declined  with  a  look 
of  holy  horror,  which  was  in  itself  a  Counter-blast.    He 
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was  a,  bitter  anti-niootiaa  of  coTirse,  and  lost  no  chance  of 
taking  up  his  parable  against  the  pemicioiia  weed ;  had  he 
beai  a  dark  in  the  reign  of  tite  First  Jamea,  he  would 
certainly  have  attained  a  deanery ;  perchance,  that  of  Car- 
lisle. 

If  darkness  and  sleep  settled  down  soon  on  all  other 
chambers  in  Marston,  in  one  room  the  lights  bnmt  late, 
and  the  watching  was  long — ^the  room  in  which  Ida  Carew 
lay ;  plotting  and  pondering ;  her  baay  head  resting  on  the 
httle  hand  bnried  in  her  braided  tresses. 

The  perfect  mask  that  fell  for  one  second,  once  before 
to-day,  is  quite  laid  aside  now.  The  girl's  features  have 
settled  down  again  into  that  same  strange  expression  that 
utterly  changes,  if  it  does  'not  mar,  their  beauty ;  a  look 
that,  I  believe,  is  right  rarely  seen  on  the  face  of  English 
maidenhood ;  but  which  may  well  have  been  worn  by  one- 
of  Catherine's  &ir  wicked  minions,  as  she  sat  musing,  with- 
out ruth  or  remorse,  on  what  the  morrow  would  bring ; 
holding  between  her  steady  fingers  that  which  must  end  at 
once  her  own  mad  jealousy  and  her  rival's  life — a  pinch 
or  two  of  shining  gray  powder,  boaght  an  hour  ago  at  a 
hundred  times  its  weight  in  gold — the  latest  devilry  of 
Ren6,  the  Queen's  Poisoner. 

Ida's  lips  kept  moving  perpetually ;  but  for  some  time 
only  broken  syllables  escaped  them;  indications  of  busy 
brain-work,  just  sufficient  to  prevent  a  cnnning  hunter  of 
thonghts — ^had  such  been  near — &om  quite  losing  the  trail. 
But  as  she  waxed  more  restless  and  impatient,  some  few 
connected  words  forced  their  way  outwards. 

'  Gteorgie— darling  Georgie — if  you  knew  how  I  love  you 
now;  how  I  have  always  loved  you, — with  your  sweet  baby- 
&ce,  and  soft  eyes,  and  pretty  coaxxog  ways  1     The  luck 
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baa  been  yours  since  we  were  children ;  bat  tbe  end  is  not 

quite  yet,  and,  perhaps .  The  end — how  very  near  it 

came  to-day.     Jnst  a  few  yards  ferther .     I  know,  I 

know ;  she  might  have  been  lying  now  at  the  foot  of  the 
chalk  cliff,  and  I  no  nearer  what  I  strive  for.  Yet  I  wish 
~-I  wish ' 

With  all  her  cruel  hardihood,  and  in  despite  of  the  bitter 
passion  that  possessed  her,  Ida  Carew  dared  not  finish  that 
sentence  alond,  or  trust  all  her  confession  even  to  the 
night.  But  the  smcdl  white  teeth  were  clenched  sharply 
and  firmly,  as  the  jaws  of  a  steel-trap ;  and  the  vip^ne 
light  in  the  contracting  pupils  glittered  yet  more  damger- 
Dusly.  After  a  minute  or  two,  she  began  to  mutter  again ; 
then  both  her  face  and  manner  were  sofiiened ,-  and  a 
certain  plaintiveness  in  her  voice  told  that  the  fountain  of 
her  tears  was  not  locked  up  for  ever. 

'  No ;  I  cannot  hope.  He  would  never  think  of  love  and 
me  together ;  if  Georgie  were  dead,  there  would  always  be 
another  barrier,  Geof&ey  is  as  much  his  Mend  as  Philip. 
He  would  never  be  true  to  one  and  false  to  the  other.  He 
was  true,  to-day — my  own  Maurice — I  saw  his  face  when 
she  lifted. hers  from  his  shoulder — it  was  so  pale  and  pain- 
ed; but  always  so  honest  and  brave.  I  know  he  never 
said  one  wrong  word,  though  she  tempted  him — as  she  am 
tempt.  And  he  will  go  away — so  far  away — and  die,  per- 
haps, without  ever  guessing  that  I  would  follow  him  bo 
gladly,  and  take  all  the  burden  of  the  sin  and  shame  ;  and 
never  grudge  it,  nor  reproach  him ;  no,  not  if  he  wearied 
of  me  at  the  year's  end.     He  shall  not  go  away — so.    I 

will ^And  Geoffrey  comes  to-morrow.     God  help  me ! 

What  skaU  I  do  ? ' 

God  help  her— To  what  ? 

DoliiHihyGoOgle 
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Evil  as  she  waa  by  nature,  it  is  probable  tbat  Ida  would 
hare  shnuilc  from  that  ejaculation,  if  sbe  had  realized  its 
liideoas  blasphemy.    But  she  uttered  it  quite  mechanically. 

There  is  nothing  nimatural  in  this.  We  will  not  speak 
of  those  devotional  assassins  of  Italy  and  Spain,  who  in- 
Toriably  attend  mass  when,  a  grand  coup  ia  preparing; 
because  they  are  benighted  Papists,  yon  know,  and  steeped 
in  Tain  superstition  to  the  bps.  But  have  yon  never  heard 
An  enlightened  Protestant  indulge  in  similar  petitions, 
while  meditating  or  practising  things,  that,  if  Heaven  for- 
gave, no  more  conld  be  expected  from  its  mercy  f  K  not, 
yon  have  been  luckier  than  I. 

However,  with  no  other  orison,  Ida  Carew  laid  down 
her  tired  head  at  last,  and  slept  sonndly  till  late  in  the 


O  simple-minded  sister  of  mine !  You  weary  some- 
times of 'the  quiet  monotony  of  maidenhood,  and  murmur 
in  your  innocent  heart  that  the  romance  of  life  ia  long  in 
coming.  That  sleeping  girl  might  bave  forgotten  already 
— and  it  would  have  been  well  for  her — ^more  than  you  are 
ever  likely  to  know ;  yet,  I  think,  yon  need  not  envy  her 
her  dreams^ 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
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Mahbicz  Debikq  rose  on  the  following  morning  after 
restless,  broken  sleep,  with  a  feverish  sensation  of  discom- 
iort  and   discontent,  very  foreign  to  his  usual  careless 
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cheerftiliiesa.  Men  of  his  habits  and  organization,  when 
auytMng  has  gone  wrong  with  body  or  mind,  resort  to 
active  exercise  &3  the  first  panacea,  jast  as  naturally  as  a 
wonnded  deer  takes  to  'soiL'  He  thought  he  would  try 
the  efiect  of  a  brush  before  breakfast  through  the  tieek 
autumn  weather,  and  see  whether  The  Moor  was  at  all 
Btale  afler  his  strong  gallop :  he  genereJly  superintended 
the  horse's  exercise  since  the  training  had  begun. 

While  The  Moor  and  a  hack  were  being  saddled,  Dering 
lounged  through  the  stables  till  he  came  to  the  box  where 
Queen  Mab  was  standing.  The  first  glance  told  him  the 
state  of  things.  The  mare  was  resting  her  near  hind-leg, 
and  waving  her  head  restlessly  from  side  to  side — evidently 
in  pain,  in  spite  of  the  wet  bandages  that  swathed  her  hock 
from  pastern  to  knee.  The  first  real  trial  had  told  fear- 
fully on  her  weak  points ;  there  she  stood-~dead  lame ;  in 
all  probability,  not  worth  as  many  shillings  as  she  had  cost 
guineas. 

'  I  thought  how  it  would  be.'  As  Maurice  spoke  these 
words  half  alond — thinking  himself  alone — there  mingled 
with  the  compassion  that  every  true  horseman  must  feel 
for  an  animal  in  pain,  the  &int  satisfaction  of  a  judge, 
whose  opinion  has  been  justified  by  the  event. 

'  Ter  thought  so,  did  yer  ? '  a  hoarse  thick  voice  eaii 
behind  him.  *  I  hope  yer  satisfied,  heveryway.  I  s'poae 
yer  come  to  see  me  hoff  the  premises,  now  you've  got  me 
the  sack  P ' 

Maurice  turned  quickly  on  his  heel,  and  there,  close  at 
his  shoulder,  was  the  bull-dog  face  of  the  discharged  stud- 
groom — flushed  with  liquor  even  at  that  early  hour — a 
glare  of  irrational  fiuy  in  his  blood-shot  eyes. 

'  Ton  had  better  take  yourself  off  peaceably,  before  woraa 
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comeB  of  it.  I  ahonld  not  discoss  l^e  qneetioii  vith  joa, 
even  if  yon  were  sober.  I  believe  Mr  Gascoigne  wanted 
no  prompting  to  discharge  yon ;  if  he  had,  I  sbonld  have 
advised  him  strongly  to  do  so.  There's  no  safety  in  any- 
stable — not  even  for  life — ^where  the  head-servant  is  inso. 
lentj  or  ignorant,  or  dishonest,  or  a  dronkard.  One 
doesn't  oflen  £nd  the  fonr  fanlta  together;  hat  they  wonld 
all  go  into  your  character,  if  I  had  to  give  you  one.  8t^d 
oat  of  the  doorway ;  I  wish  to  paas.' 

If  Mr  Paioe's  morning  draught  had  been  a  little  less  po- 
tent, he  wonld  have  been  warned  by  the  gathering  darkness 
on  Denng's  brow,  and  by  the  compression  of  the  lips — 
braced  till  the  heavy  moustache  almost  hid  them — that  he 
liad  gone  to  the  very  verge  of  safetry.  But  he  was  nearly 
blind  with  drink  and  rage,  and  deceived,  too,  by  the 
speaker's  tone — exceedingly  quiet  and  calm,  though  the 
words  were  the  reverse  of  conciliatory.  The  crimson  of 
his  oheek  deepened  to  pnrple,  and  the  veins  on  his  fore- 
head swelled  like  whipcords,  as  ho  answered — 

'  Ter  want  to  pass  ?  Not  afore  I've  given  you  another 
bit  of  my  mind.  Whose  fault  do  yer  s'pose  it  is,  as  that 
there  mare's  broke  down  ?  Why,  a  child  might  have 
ridden  her,  if  it  knew  how  to  ride.  So  I'm  to  look  for 
another  place  becos  a  young  'omao's  got  no  hands. 
D— n ' 

At  whom  the  intercepted  curse  was  levelled,  can  only 
be  known  to  Mr  Faice's  own  conscience ;  for  all  fiirther 
words  were  lost  in  a  choking  gurgle,  as  an  iron  grip  closed 
round  his  throat,  forcing  him  backwards  through  the  open 
doorway.  In  the  midst  of  his  wrath,  Dering  remembered 
stable  discipline,  and  forebore  to  nse  his  whip,  till  they 
were  fiurly  in  the  open  yard.    Once  there — ^he  shifted  hia 
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grasp  fi-oin  the  ddinqnent's  neck  to  his  collar,  and  iho 
pnnishnisnt  parade  began. 

Kow  there  are  diversitiQa  of  chastisements. 

There  is  the  chastisement  fantastic  :  when,  after  a  light 
Btroke  or  two,  that  the  flesh  can  scarcely  feel,  however 
they  may  gall  the  spirit,  the  patient  is  requested  to  consida 
himself  horsewhipped — an  ntter  impossihility  some&nea, 
nn]^ss  he  chance  to  be  gifted  wil^  a  vivid  im^ination. 
Again,  there  is  the  chastisement  spasmodic :  where  the 
ezeontioiier  loses  his  head  after  the  first  blow  or  two,  aod 
begins  to  hit  wild  j  in  this  case  the  florry  and  flostratioii 
bear  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  re^  work  done;  when 
all  is  over  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two 
parties  concerned  is  the  more  thoronghly  exhansted  and 
blown }  and  the  spectator  is  irresistibly  reminded  (^  the 
Satanic  comment  on  the  shearing  of  the  swine.  Thirdly 
and  lastly,  my  brethren,  there  is  the  chastiBement  proper 
— or  judicial ;  not  erring  on  the  side  of  mercy,  nor  yet 
degenerating  into  brutaHty;  where  every  blow  descends 
with  the  deliberate  emphasis  of  scientific  strength ;  where 
the  performer  has  sufficient  self-control  never  to  infiinge 
on  the  two-score,  if  he  has  previonaly  determined  to  admin- 
ister forty  stripes,  save  one. 

Soch  a  spectacle  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  witness,  of 
course;  but  if  the  provocation  has  been  intense,  it  may  be 
— endured.  The  chiefs  who  gathered  ronnd  Agamemnon, 
daring  that  weary  Decade  of  years,  assisted,  I  fancy,  at 
scenes  more  displeasing  to  their  heroic  minds,  than  the 
punishment  of  Thersites. 

Should  these  pages  ever  travel  so  far  East  as  the  heut 
of  Uie  Indian  hills,  and  f^  to  find  an  echo  in-  all  other 
breasts,  I  think  they  will  strike  a  memtHial  diord  in  that 
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of  a  certain  atalwart  reteran,  of  whose  prowess  in  this  line 
(also  exercised  in  corpora  mli  of  an  insolent  groom),  I,  wlio 
write,  retain  a  respectfol  recollection.  0,  fair-haired  son 
of  Milesina!  Mighty  wielder  of  the  strident  sconrget 
TVheresoever  yon  may  be — nnder  roof,  nnder  canvas,  or 
under  the.  stars — Waea  hael!  I  drain  this  cup  in  your 
honour,  and — ^were  it  not  snperflooua — ^would  wish  '  more 
power  to  your  elbow  1 ' 

.  Mr  Paice  had  had  coiuiderable  active  experience  in  the 
paiuBhment  of  boys  and  beasts ;  he  aeon  discovered  that 
he  was  in  a  very  &dse  position,  or — to  use  his  own  ver- 
nacular— '  had  got  into  a  real  bad  thing.'  He  struggled — ■ 
almost  silently  at  first,  for  the  dogged  devil  within  him 
was  not  easily  cowed — but  he  had  no  more  chance  of  get- 
ting loose  than  if  he  had  been  lashed  to  the  triangles  j  then 
curses,  mingled  with  uncouth  prayers  for  mercy,  gushed 
out  with  the  foam  from  his  working  Kpsj  and  then  all 
words  were  merged  in  hoarse  howls  of  rage  and  pain. 

Through  curse,  and  prayer,  and  shriek,  Maurice  Dering 
smote  on — neither  moved  at  all  to  relenting,  nor  yet  stirred 
to  greater  severity — ^till  he  thought  the  offence  amply 
atoned.  Then  he  cast  the  victim  away,  with  the  full  force 
of  his  arm,  flinging  the  whip  after  him,  where  he  fell ;  and 
spoke,  just  as  quietly  as  before,  without  a  quickened  breath 
or  altered  tone. 

'  Now,  will  you  go  F  Yon  might  have  known  that  as 
soon  as  you  left  Mr  Gascoigne's  service,  you  were  no  safer 
from  me  than  any  other  drunken  mfficoi  who  might  choose 
to  be  insolent.  You  may  take  the  whip  with  you,  if  you 
like ;  1^1  never  use  it  on  an  honest  horse  again :  thaf  s  aU' 
the  compensation  you'll  get  from  me,  unless  you  choose  to> 
go  to  law  about  it.     TonVe  got  a  fair  five-poonds'  worth, 
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I  tancy. — Turn  Mm  out,  some  of  yon,  if  he's  not  ontside 
the  gates  in  five  minates,  and  send  Mb  traps  after  bim  to 
the  Grascoigue  Arms.  And,  HarriSj  take  The  Moor  out  for 
walking  exercise :  I  shall  not  ride  tMa  monung.' 

So,  taming  on  his  heel,  nithoat  another  look  at  the 
fgure  that  lay  rolling  and  writhing  on  the  stones,  Dering 
walked  slowly  away. 

Fainlnlly,  at  last,  the  stud-groom  gathered  Imnself  toge- 
ther and  rose  to  Ms  feet  j  he  shook  Ma  fiat  once,  in  stealthy 
menace,  at  the  back  of  Ms  chastiser;  bnt  spoke  not  a 
syllable  aloud.  He  was  wise  enough  to  remember  that 
-every  one  of  the  stable-men  who  atood  by,  with  trininph  and 
satisfaction  on  their  faces,  had  more  or  less  been  forced  to 
endorse  Ms  brutal  tyranny,  and  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  find  an  excuse  for  taking  a  share  in  reprisal 

Foremost  in  the  knot  of  apectators  was  the  bullet- headed 
boy  afore-mentioned — every  expression  of  Ma  blunt  features 
merged  into  a  superhuman  grin.  Narrating  these  things 
to  a  village  comrade,  afterwards,  said  Jem — 

*  I  got  a  many  weltings  from  old  Paice :  that's  sartain. 
But  the  Capting  giv  'em  back  to  Mm — the  Capting  did— 
■a[l  biled  down  into  one.' 

So  the  great  stud-groom  departed  incontinently  and 
ingloriously,  under  cover  of  a  derisive  cheer  from  his  late 
subordinates.  He  did  not  go  to  law :  this  moderation  was 
easily  accounted  for  when  Philip  examined  Mb  accomits 
afterwards,  from  curiosity  (he  had  been  too  idle  to  do  this 
at  the  time  of  the  diamiaaal) ;  they  revealed  a  really  re- 
markable system  of  comprehensive  plunder,  and  a  talent 
for  cooking  figures  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Qow- 
termaster-general,  or  any  other  of  the  splendidly  fraudu- 
lent officials  who  sit  in  the  Mgh  places  of  Federaldom. 
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Ab  Maurice  Deriag  eaimtered  bact  to  the  house,  whicli 
was  at  Bome  distance  from  the  Btables,  with  a  belt  of  high 
forest-trees  between^  he  felt  slightly  contrite  and  ashamed 
of  himself;  not  because  he  had  yielded  to  a  natural  impulse 
of  violence,  but  because  the  opening  of  the  safety-valve  had 
relieved  bim  so  intensely. 

On  the  steps,  before  the  great  hall-door,  stood  Paul 
Chetwynde,  bareheaded;  drinking  the  fresh  autumn  air 
with  evident  relish  :  his  eye  ranged  over  the  fair  landscape 
with  critical  appreciation  and  tranquil  approval,  much  as 
if  he  had  been  looking  at  a  masterpiece  of  Turner  or 
Ctande  Lorraine. 

'Whence  comes  my  Maurice,  through  the  rosy  dawn?* 
Panl  qnoted,  as  Dering  drew  near  (it  was  close  upon 
10  A.M.,  but  the  speaker's  habits  were  the  reverse  of 
matinal). 

'  I've  been  to  the  stables,'  the  other  answered, '  meaning 
to  Bee  The  Moor  out  before  breakfast ;  but  Paice  npset  my 
plans  altogether.' 

'What  on  earth  had  he  got  to  do  with  it?'  Chetwynde 
asked,  opening  his  eyes  rather  wider.  '  I  thought  he  had 
ceased  from  troubling?  Didn't  Philip  discbarge  him  last 
eight?' 

'  Certainly.  But,  yon  see,  he  wouldn't  go  quietly :  he 
fancied  I  was  the  cause  of  his  dismissal,  and  he  had  been 
drinking  up  to  boiling-point  besides.  He  was  insolent — 
more  insolent  than  you  can  imagine ; — but  I  gave  him  a 
lesson  he  won't  forget  in  a  hurry.  I  never  thrashed  a  man 
with  a  whip  before;  and  I  don't  care  to  do  it  again: 
though  Paice  did  deserve  it.' 

Panl  contemplated  the  stalwart  speaker  with  a  lazy  ad- 
tmration.  ^ 
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'How  I  envy  people  of  active  liabits,'  he  said.  'Now 
you'll  have  an  appetite  at  breakfest,  a  faire  fremir,  while 
Philip  and  I  are  trifling  with  our  dry  toast  and  muffins.  It 
would  have  refreshed  me  exceedingly  to  have  seen  F^ce 
punished.  I've  had  a  personal  animosity  against  that  xoaa 
since  I  first  set  eyes  on  hinij  thongh  I  don't  think  he  oyer 
spoke  tome.  Tou'U  want  a  biographer  soon,  if  yon  go  on 
with  these  exploits.  There's  buto  to  be  some  iresh  parsley 
at  breakfast :  shall  the  women  weave  yod  a  little  athletic 
crown?' 

'  Don't  say  a  word  to  them  abont  it,'  Maurice  broke  in, 
anxiously.  '  I'm  half  ashamed  of  myself,  as  it  is ;  I  got 
np  in  a  devil  of  a  temper  this  morning;  and,  I'm  a&aid,  I 
was  only  too  glad  to  find 'something  to  vent  it  on.  Bad 
form  that — all  over.  It's  foil  time  for  me  to  get  away. 
I'm  doing  no  good  here.* 

Chetwynde  gazed  into  his  friend's  ^es,  wistfully,  for 
several  seconds,  before  he  Miawered;  and  there  came  over 
his  &ce  a  look  of  grave  kindness,  very  different  from  its 
usual  cynical  indolence. 

'  So  you  stiU  hold  to  your  exchange  ?'  he  said.  '  I  swear, 
I  like  you  better  for  it.  This  home-service  is  a  simple 
waste  of  energies  like  yours.  Tork,  _and  Dublin,  and 
Brighton  are  good  quartets  enough ;  but  there  are  pleasant 
places — and  pleasant  faces  too — ^in  the  far  East ;  and,  for 
some  constitutions,  there's  nothing  Kke  a  thorough  change 
of  air.     Maurice — I  think  it  will  do  you  good.' 

Then  Dering  knew  that  his  secret  was  his  own  so 
longer.  Perhaps  he  would  have  chosen  Paol  Chetwynde 
out  of  the  world  as  his  confidtuit.  Nevertheless,  a  sharp 
throb  of  pain  shot  through  his  heart  just  then:  his  dieek 
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flashed  dark-rei,  and  lie  bit  hia  lower  lip,  nnconscioaslj, 
till  the  blood  sprang. 

'So  you  can't  trust  mefhesaidj  sadlj.  'I  can't  won- 
der at  it,  wben  I  don't  always  trust  myself.   And  yet ' 

'How  dare  yon  say  those  wordsj'  the  other  brote  in. 
'  Trust  you  F  I  rely  on  your  faith  and  honour,  more  than 
I  do  on  my  own.  Maurice,  I  am  not  thinking  of  others, 
bnt  of  your  own  honest  self,  when  I  say-^Go  I' 

The  momentary  flash  of  anger  fitded  out  of  his  keen  blue 
eyes  before  Chetwynde  had  finished  speaking,  and  they 
rested  now  with  a  loving  earnestness  on  Bering's  troubled 
fece.  For  a  minute  or  so,  both  were  silent :  then  Maurice 
drew  a  deep  breath,  and  spoke  quite  coolly  and  calmly. 

'  We  won't  talk  about  this  any  more.  But,  Paul,  I'm 
80  glad  yon  know  it  all,  and  take  it  as  you  do.  You  must 
iielp  me  with  Philip,  yon  know.  Poor  old  man  1  I  think 
he'll  miss  me  more  than  either  yon  or  Greofif.  He  would 
never  get  over  it,  if  I  went  before  the  weddings  came  off. 
Imust  stay  till  after  that,  if  possible.  Don't  you  think  so?' 

'Decidedly,'  Paul  answered:  and  so  they  went  in  to- 
gether, without  more  words. 

Of  all  the  trials  that  put  passive  hardihood  to  sore  proof, 
the  sharpest,  I  think,  is,  when  we  are  compelled  to  stand 
by,  and  see  the  thing  dearest  to  us  on  earth  passing 
slowly  into  another's  possession  j  being  expected  all  the 
while  not  only  to  dissemble  our  own  miseiy  but  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  winner's  happiness.  It  does  not  much  mend 
the  matter,  if  he  happen  to  be  '  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
cousin ;'  or  if  the  rivalry  be  only  known  to  our  own  con- 
science. 

Now  mark,  I  pray  you,  how  it  stood  with  ^ese  two  men. 

oa 
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Tlie  one  was  deliberately  condenming  liimBelf  to  anotlier 
month  or  ao  of  thiB  bitter  penance :  the  other  approved 
and  confirmed  the  resolution;  simply  becanaej  had  their 
positions  been  inverted,  he  would  have  dOne  precisely  the 
same.  The  act  of  self-sacrifice  for  a  comrade's  sf^e,  ap- 
peared to  both  perfectly  natural— if  not  easy.  Tet  both 
were  tough,  practical  men  of  the  world,  without  a  spark  of 
sentimentaliam ;  not  even  endowed  with  peculiarly  acnte 
sensibilitiBa :  there  were  no  more  elements  of  a  romantic 
hero  in  Maurice  Dering's  character,  tlian  might  be  foond 
in  that  of  most  soldiers  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding ; 
surely,  if  Paul  Chetwynde's  best  friend  were  seeking  for  an 
example  of  impulsive  generosity  he  would  have  looked  for 
it  otherwhere'  than  in  that  hard,  cold,  sardonic  materiJist. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  analyze  these  ethical  anomalies — to 
settle  by  the  Stagyrite's  rule  the  exact  Attribute,  thatia 
the  mainspring  of  the  heart-machine,  when  it  works  eccen- 
trically? 

I  think  not.  Lif?  would  be  dull  work  without  its  little 
riddles — hard  work,  if  we  were  bound  to  solve  them  alL 
Sesides,  every  page  of  these  sealed  books  will,  perhaps,  be 
had  open  for  us,  if  only  we  possess  our  souls  in  pati^ice, 
nntil  the  dawning  of  a  certain  Day. 


CHAPTER  ym. 

TBS    SPOBTIKO   PABBON. 

Thk  clouds  that  seemed  gathering  round  Marston  lisle 
vanished  with  Mr  Serocold,  who  made  his  adieuz  imme- 
diately afler  breakfast,  with  staid,  freezing  coorte^ :  not 
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even  then  relaxing  his  tacit  disapproval  of  the  vorldliness 
regnant  there.  As  a  matter  of  conscience,  he  declined  to 
remonerate  either  the  servMit  who  had  attended  him,  or 
the  groom  who  drove  them  to  the  station ;  and  pnnished 
his  meek  aasooiate  for  paying  doable,  by  siinbbing  him  aA 
five-minute  intervals  all  the  way  up  to  town. 

When  that  grim  Presence  was  once  removed,  every  one 
appeared  diapoaed  to  make  the  moat  of  the  bright  October 
day.  The  womankind  started  about  noon,  to  join  the  last 
croquet-party  of  the  season,  at  a  pleasant  manor-honse 
some  ten  miles  off;  and  the  men  addressed  themselves  to 
the  depopnlation  of  certain  small  covers  and  plantations 
that  lay  temptingly  near  at  hand. 

Philip  Qascoigne  was  certainly  not  made  of  sportmg 
EtufT.  He  met  the'  homids  when  they  were  within  easy 
distance,  and  the  weather  looked  promising :  few  places  in 
the  conntry  boasted  a  ^ger  herd  of  game  than  Marston : 
but  he  hunted  and  shot  very  much  as  he  attended  qnarter- 
sesaions — after  a  listless,  langoid  fashion :  not  exactly 
bored;  bat  still,  evidently,  dischai^ing  a  duty  of  his 
social  position.  Of  the  other  two,  Chetwynde  was  an  un- 
varying steady  shot,  Bering  a  very  brilliant  one;  though 
he  was  hardly  in  his  usual  form  that  day. 

The  afbemoon  was  iar  spent,  and  the  hottest  comer  of 
several  warm  ones  was  nearly  done.  Maurice  was  standing 
alone,  out  in  the  open,  about  50  yards  from  the  edge  of 
the  belt  (Uiey  let  their  birds  rise  fairly,  and  never  butcher- 
ed them  at  Marston) ;  he  was  jnst  drawing  on  a  pheasant, 
almost  out  of  distance,  that  was  heading  back  up  the  cover, 
when  a  voice  spoke  close  to  his  ear— 

•  A  long  shot — too  long  for  cleau  killing.  There-T-I  told 
jou  80 :  that's  a  strong  runner,  for  money/ 
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Dennis  nerrea  were  not  easily  startled :  lie  pnUe  J 
trigger  just  as  steadily  as  if  he  had  been  still  alone ;  and 
if  tjie  old  cock  flattered  down,  instead  of  dying  in  the  air, 
distwice  rather  than  change  of  aim  was  the  cause.  Then 
he  tamed  and  greeted  the  new-comer,  laughing  merrily. 

'  Why,  Geoff,  you're  three  hours  earlier  than  we  expected. 
I  wouldn't  say  much  about  that  cock,  if  I  were  you.  Is 
that  a  new  Devon  fashion — speddng  to  a  man  on  hia  shot  ? 
See  the  jealousy  of  these  sporting  parsons !  Th^  can't 
bear  to  Bee  any  one  else  kill,  even  when  they've  no  gun  in 
their  hands.  Take  mine,  old  man ;  I  know  your  fingers  iu:« 
itching  for  it ;  and  I've  shot  till  I'm  tired.  I  soppose  you 
found  no  one  at  home.  The  womankind  are  all  croqueting^ 
at  Sele  Abbey.' 

■While  Geoffrey  Luttrell  takes  the  offered  gun — ^not  un- 
willingly— and  stretches  himself  preparatory  to  keeling 
over  that  brace  of  cocks  that  are  coming  up,  high  and 
wide,  let  ns  scan  him  over  for  a  minute  or  so. 

A  sturdy  figure,  below  middle  height,  square  of  shoulder 
and  deep  in  chest,  with  brawny  limbs^  that  are  only  kept 
down  &otn  fieshiness  by  habits  of  temperance  and  strong 
exercise.  A  healthy  florid  face,  very  pleasant  to  look 
upon;  but  too  irregular  in  feature  for  any  class  of  beauty, 
despite  the  advantages  of  a  ready  smile,  superb  teeth,  and 
two  broad  blue  eyes — not  hard  and  cold  like  Paul  Chet- 
wynde's,  but  full  of  a  warm  genial  light,  though  at  times 
they  might  flash  irascibly  :  all  this  is  framed  in  portentous 
whiskers  that  only  just  escape  the  beard,  of  a  redder  brown 
than  tiie  strong  close'Cut  hair. 

The  voice  matches  the  iace  and  figure  right  well — foil, 
sonorous,  and  jovial ;  with  a  shght  West-country  accent, 
that  brings  back  at  once  to  the  hearer  memories  <^  baie 
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moorlands,  he&tl^  hills,  bosky  combes,  and  clear  rivulets 
racing  seawards — all  ripple  and  sparkle  and  foam. 

Truth  to  say,  his  attire — a  snit  of  the  correctest  dark- 
gray — is  about  the  most  clerical  attribute  of  the  reverend 
man's  exterior.  Yet,  after  his  own  fashion,  Geoffrey  Lnt- 
treU  did  his  duty  well ;  if  other  parish  priests  were  more 
respected,,  few  certainly  were  better  loved.  He  had  taken 
orders  as  a  second  son,  and  the  family  living;  with  no 
especial  leaning  to  the  profession,  yet  not  sullenly,  as  by 
enforcement.  When  the  deatb  of  his  elder  brother,  child- 
less, made  hiTn  Head  of  hia  House — the  lands  were  not 
broad,  but  the  Lubtrells  had  owned  them  throngh  five 
centuries — he  shifted  his  quarters  from  the  Rectory  to  the 
Court,  and  took  an  old  college  friend  as  his  curate :  these 
were  about  the  only  changes  in  the  Clerk-Sqnire's  manner 
of  life. 

He  had  ^ways  given  play  to  his  robust  oi^anization,  by 
a  liberal  indulgence  in  athletics ;  a  slashing  unscientific 
hitter  and  mercilessly  swift  bowler  at  cricket;  a  thorough 
rough-weather  fisherman,  both  by  land  and  sea ;  with  an 
eye  for  a  cock  in  thick  uneven  cover,  renowned  through- 
out North  Devon.  All  these  pursuits  Geoffrey  practised 
still ;  but  not  a  whit  more  strenuously  than  when  he  was  a 
parson  in  sole  charge,  with  very  Hmited  means. 

Strangers,  who  have  only  hunted  occasionally  in  tihose 
parts,  will  not  be.  inclined  to  give  our  divine  credit  for 
mach  self-denial,  in  utterly  abstiaining  from  the  hunting- 
field,  though  he  subscribed  liberally  to  the  hounds.  But 
for  a  native,  even  an  unenclosed  waste,  with  alternating 
perils  of  bog  and  boulder,  bas  its  attractions ;  perhaps 
there  is  as  much  excitement  in  a  quick  forty  minutes  over 
Dartmoor  as  in  a  burst  of  half  the  length  from  Lilboume. 
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It  is  fair  to  preBome  tliat  Lnttrell — &  Devonian  to  the  back- 
bone— would  have  enjoyed  a  gallop  throngli  the  bradng 
moorland  air  not  lesa  than  his  fellows :  so  let  us  credit  him 
with  real  somples  of  conscience. 

Though  Greofirey  kept  a  curate  now,  he  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  shirk  his  fair  share  of  duty.  The  dwellings  of 
the  poor  are  widely  scattered  in  those  parts;  but  none, 
sick  or  needy,  in  that  parLsh  had  long  to  wait,  before  the 
Hector  came  to  help,  not  only  with  his  purse  but  his 
prayers.  He  preached  to  his  people  once  each  Sunday,  in 
strong  simple  words  of  his  own ;  never  descending  to  the 
vernacular,  but  never  soaring  above  plain  Saxon- English ; 
he  did  not  attempt  to  frighten  or  bewilder  his  hearers,  nor 
to  drive  religion  into  them,  a^  it  were,  with  a  sword's 
point  J  yet  he  could  apeak  sharply  when  there  was  occasion; 
wilful  sin  or  .shame  was  more  likely  to  find  mercy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  austerest  divine  in  the  country-aide,  than  in 
those  of  the  sporting  parson  of  Minster  Combe. 

And  this  man  was  about  to  trust  his  happiness  to  the 
keeping  of  the  pious  young  person,  at  whose  evening  medi- 
tations and  devotions  you  partially  assisted  awhile  ago. 

A  curious  conjoncture — if  it  were  not  so  often  paralleled. 
For,  of  a  truth,  scarce  a  day  passes  wherein  one  might  not 
quote — 

^ic  TiBum  Veneri :  em  placet  impaiw 
MeDles  alijtie  animoa  anb  jnga  lenea 
SiSTO  mittere  com  joco. 

It  was  easy  to  guess  which  of  the  twain  was  destined  to 
honour  and  obey,  ibideed,  that  question  was  settled  ahready, 
and  the  wifely  homage  of  the  marriage  service  could  only 
be  a  mockery  now.  Those  honest  impulsive  natures  are 
just  as  helpless  in  the   grasp  of  a  clever  unscrupulous 
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vom&ii>  as  a  strong  wolf-liound  in  tlie  coils  of  a  boa.  It 
was  so  before  bistory  began :  it  will  be  so  till  futurity  is 
fdlfiUed.  The  same  spells  tHat  subdued  (he  Demigod,  the 
ABsyrian,  and  the  Jew  are  woven  ronnd  many  moacular 
Christians  in  this  onr  day;  it  matters  little  whether  the 
name  of  the  sorceress  be  Omphal^^  or  Semiramia,  or  Delilah, 
or  Ida. 

The  most  provoking  part  of  it  is,  that  the  thr^l  gets  no 
more  credit  for  submission  firom  the  enslaver,  than  if  he 
had  been  bom  in  serfdom.  Power,  of  course,  is  the  thing 
that  all  these  '  fair  Mischiefs'  love  most  dearly;  bat  it  by 
no  means  follows,  that  the  love  is  extended  to  the  most 
faithful  of  their  subjects.  Bemember  I  am  not  speaking 
now  of  true  women,  too  proud  to  scheme  for  sovereignty, 
too  generous  to  abuse  it  when  attained ;  but  of  those,  who 
will  risk  fame  and  fortune  to  gratiiy  a  passion  or  a  whim, 
and  accept  the  gift  of  a  life's  devotion  with  serene  ingrati- 
tude. Clyt^nnestra  will  humble  herself  to  the  dust  at  the 
feet  of  the  base-bom  ^gisthns,  while  she  tramples  under 
her  own  the  faith  and  honour  of  Agamemnon. 

When  Ida  Oarew  listened  to  Geoffrey  Luttrell's  wooing, 
it  is  probable  that  she  fully  calculated  upon  uncontrolled* 
supremacy ;  this  came  with  conditions  of  a  '  good  match,' 
just  as  the  social  position  of  her  suitor  might  do.  But  if 
her  heart — such  a  heart  as  it  was— could  ever  have 
gone  with  her  hand,  it  would  have  been  given  to  a  man 
etrong  enough  to  put  bit  and  bridle  on  her  wild  nature, 
and  wise  enough  never  to  let  the  reins  quite  out  of  his 
grasp  J  nor  would  she  have  liked  him  the  less  if  he  did,  at 
times,  draw  the  curb  rather  sharply. 

As  it  was,  she  treated  her  betrothed  very  much  as  the 
Deanty  of  a  &mily  treats 
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Ths  doien  taU  Irish  cousiiia, 
Wham  ibe  lovea  in  a  autarly  way. 


That  is  to  say,  ste  was  always  plQ&eant  and  good-natured 
and  amusing,  but  objected  to  transports  of  any  kind. 
Without  being  actually  repalaed  or  repressed,  GeofErey 
soon  learnt  tliat  he  must  refrain  from  many  Eamiliarities 
that  are  usually  sanctioned  in  courtship  j  unlimited  oscula- 
tion, or  promiscuona  caresses,  were  by  no  means  allowed. 

Bat  he  was  of  that  happy  disposition  that  looks  ever  on 
the  sJlrer  side  of  life,  and  is  content  to  trust  to  time  to  set 
all  things  even :  if  there  were  moments  wben  he  felt  dia* 
comfited  or  disappointed,  he  shook  off  the  chill  before  it 
could  fasten  oh  him,  laughing  at  himself  in  his  own  hearty, 
jovial  way. 

So  the  fatnre  of  these  two  might  well  be  calm  and  proE- 
perous  if  not  brilliantly  happy. 

Very  calm,  too,  was  the  gray  autumn  morning  when  we 
stood  on  the  North  Devon  coast;  and,  looking  seaward, 
marvelled  that  the  bread-winners  of  Clovelly,  and  BuokB, 
and  Hartland  should  turn  homewards  so  ewly.  There  was 
no  sign  or  omen  of  storm,  save  a  jagged  rim  of  cloud  climb- 
ing the  western  shoulder  of  Lundy,  and  a  murmnr— less 
menacing  than  moomfol-r-of  the  dusky  sea.  But,  before 
the  sun  went  down,  the  moan  had  deepened  into  a  savage 
roar;  there  was  thnnder  and  rattle  on  Northam  pebble- 
beach  ;  and  fer  away — white  under  the  lowering  rack — a 
broad,  waved  belt  of  foam  showed  where  the  surf-strife  was 
rising  on  Bideford  Bar. 
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You  may  suppose  the  greeting  that  ensued,  when  Chet- 
wynde  and  Gascoigne  joined  the  others.  It  was  good  to 
aee  the  twinkle  in  the  Parsott's  broad  blue  eyes — though  he 
shook  his  bead  oncsj  as  a  mAtter  of  form — ^wben  they  made 
Maurice,  very  relactantly,repeat  thedetails  of  the  morning's 
execatioa. 

Truth  to  say,  before  he  became  a  professional  man  of 
peace,  Geoffrey  himself  had  been  a  noted  artist  with  the 
gloves.  There  was  never  in  his  big  tender  heart  a  grain  of 
malice  against  any  living  creature;  but,  in  his  under- 
graduate  days,  that  square,  sturdy  figure  was  always  to  be 
fdund  in  the  front  rank  of  the  roysterers  on  the  Ides  of 
November.  On  one  special  ni^t — a  night  that  Toxaj  now 
living  well  remember — ^when  the  Gown,  heavily  over- 
matched, was  giving  ground  in  the  Turl,  till  the  flank  of 
the  enemy  was  fairly  turned  by  the  column  debonching- 
firomBrasenosoLane — ^Luttrell  had  dined  with  the'Phcenis:;' 
and  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  valiant  Cyolopa^ 
who  led  that  famous  chai^. 

So,  at  last,  you  see  the  Quadrilateral  complete. 

Whatever  these  four  men  might  be— -taken  singly — ^it  is 
certain  that,  standing  together,  back  to  back,  they  made- 
up  a  formidable  rallying-square. 

The  meeting  of  the  betrothed  would,  probably,  have 
been  a  very  quiet  affair,  even  if  no  one  had  been  by  to 
witness  it.  As  it  took  place  in  public — the  womenkind 
were  loitering  about  the  Terrace  when  their  cavaliers  re- 
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tamed — ^neither  party  coiilii  claim  nmcli  credit  for  their 
uiidemoiistratiTe  manner.  Yet  Ida  drew  back,  ratlier 
more  quickly  tlian  usual,  from  the  light  brow-kias,  though 
it  was  almost  a  formal  salute;  and  her  cheek  flashed 
angrily,  when,  a  second  afterwards,  her  eyes  met  Maurice 
Daring's. 

Neither  coald  she,  with  all  her  self-control,  prevent  her 
glances  irom  straying  furtively  in  that  same  direction 
daring  the  brief  tete-a-tete  with  which  she  indulged  her 
lover  in  the  coarse  of  the  evening.  She  listened  to  all  that 
he  had  to  tell  with  her  wonted  show  of  good-natured 
interest;  but  sometimes  answered  at  random.  A  keener 
observer  than  poor  GeoflErey  would  soon  have  seen,  that 
her  thoughts,  as  well  as  her  eyes,  were  wandering.  Yet 
when  that  great  honest  heart  was  beating  closest  to  her 
own,  Ida  never  flinched  or  faltered  in  her  set  purpose. 

What  that  purpose  was,  you  will  know  very  soon,  if  yoa 
have  not  guessed  it  already. 

For  the  next  three  days  things  went  pleasantly  Mid 
smoothly  as  usual.  Between  Miss  Terschoyle  and  D^ing 
there  might  still  have  been  a  shade  of  awkward  conscioas- 
nesB  that  would  have  caused  either  to  avoid  an  interview 
^m  chamtp  cloe;  but  it  was  not  grave  enough  to  make  the 
position  paiufnily  embarraBsing. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  Qascoigne  was  obliged  to  go  to 
the  neighbouring  county-town  on  sessions  business;  the 
other  three  men  were  to  shoot  some  small  belts  and  clamps 
in  the  park.  Soon  after  luncheon  the  two  girls  walked 
out  to  join  them,  and  stayed  chatting  Mid  looking  at  the 
shooting  (at  a  decent  distance)  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
When  the  last  clump  was  cleared,  there  was  still  Bonie 
daylight  left :  several  snipe  had  been  seen  lately  about  the 
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.  low  gronnds  and  rirer-meadowB ;  his  Rererencej  still  in- 
satiate of  sport,  wonld  not  consent  to  leave  tlie  poor  pass- 
age-birds in  peace;  so  —  with  a  slight  apology,  which 
was  easily  accepted — he  set  off  with  the  head-keeper  to 
try  his  luck ;  leaving  his  Iriends  to  escort  the  damsels 
home. 

The  quartette  seemed  to  pair  o£F  by  tacit  consent :  jf 
there  was  any  pre-arranged  plan,  it  was  certain  that  the 
contriver  had  kept  it  to  herself,  and  that  the  others  were 
quite  innocent  of  connivance.  Yet  it  so  befell,  that,  after 
a  little,  Bering  and  Miss  Carew  found  themselves  con- 
siderably in  the  rear  of  the  other  two. 

The  walk  home  went  winding  throngb  bmsli-wood  and 
fern,  along  the  edge  of  the  steep  upland  j  they  had  just 
reached  a  point  where  a  sharp  turn  and  some  thick  shrubs 
bid  the  foremost  pair  from  sight,  when  Ida  halted — saying, 
in  her  usual  quiet  tones — 

'  Ib  not  that  wortb  looking  at  ?' 

It  was  of  the  landscape  she  spoke,  which  indeed  did  de- 
serve more  than  a  passing  glance.  The  sun  wanted  yet  a 
full  hour  of  setting,  but  it  bad  gone  dowil  behind  a  heavy 
bank  of  cloud,  through  the  rifbs  of  which  pierced  gleams 
and  gashes  of  sombre,  unearthly  flame — ^wherein  purple, 
and  crimson,  and  orange,  and  many  another  prismatic  tint 
beside — ^were  mingled,  like  the  strange  radiance  that  strug- 
gles to  the  surface  of  fire-marble,  or  Labrador  stone.  The 
fair  valley  of  the  Lene  was  looking  its  loveliest  just  then; 
for  the  gorgeous  autumn  colonring  was  heightened  every- 
where, in  fore  and  back-gronnd,  by  the  marvellous  effects 
of  light  Euid  shade. 

Dering  stood  silent  for  a  minnte  or  go — slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  his  liomptmion — gazing  on  the  scene  with  a 
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genoine  admiration;  his  left  arm  resting  on  the  muzzle  of 
his  empty  gmi,  liis  right  hanging  listleasLy  hj  his  dde. 

Suddenly,  slender  £ngerB  stole  round  that  right  wrist, 
lightly,  at  first,  as  thistle-down,  bnt  always  tightening 
their  clasp ;  and  a  voice,  low  and  sweet,  thongh  tremoloas 
with  unntterahle  passion,  marmored  in  Manrice's  ear  one 
word — his  own  Christian  name. 

Only  one  word.  What  of  that  ?  Have  we  not  known 
orations,  ftmereal  or  valedictoiy,  that  took  days  in  the 
composing,  hours  in  the  declaiming,  and  yet  were  not  half 
80  eloqnent  as  Astarte's  farewell  f 

That  little  hssome  hand,  in  despite  of  the  fieiy  blood 
that  was  leaping  through  its  blue  veins,  was  soft  and  cool 
as  white  velvet ;  bnt  under  its  touch  the  strong  soldier 
shrank  and  shivered,  as  the  Baron  of  Smaylhome's  folse 
wife  may  have  done,  when  the  dead  adulterer's  grasp 
scorched  her  to  the  bone. 

After  that,  he  stood  still  in  his  place,  as  if  under  some 
mesmeric  spell ;  never  turning  his  head,  nor  diverting  his 
eyes  from  their  fixed  gaze,  thongh  surely  they  realized  no 
one  object,  far  or  near.  He  did  not  hear  the  half  of  the 
broken  syllables  that  followed  that  first  word  which  told 
him  all.     For  Ida  would  not  leave  her  self-abaaement  in- 


Not  one  of  those  syllables  shall  be  written  down  here. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  scene  should  be  partially  pro- 
•duced,  because  it  is  one  of  the  main  hinges  of  this  stoiy. 
But — in  spite  of  eJI  imputations  to  the  contrary,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  come — I  can  say,  in  simple  truth,  that  I  would 
not  wittingly  linger  over  any  ensample,  real  or  imaginary, 
of  woman's  degradation  or  dishonour. 

Do  not  suppose  that  while  Dering  stood  thiu,  silent  and 
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etill,  he  was  straggling  with  any  temptation  whatsoever. 
If  his  heart  had  not  been  already  filled  with  his  hopeless 
love  for  another;  nay,  if  she  herself  had  not  been  con- 
tracted to  bis  dear  friend,  there  never  wonld  Have  been  a 
comer  in  it  for  Ida  Carew. 

Maurice  was  not  suspicious  by  nature,  neither  was  he  a 
particalarly  acnte  observer :  he  had  not  of  coarse  pene- 
trated far  below  the  sorface  of  the  dark  tortnoos  character 
wHdi  bad  foiled  even  Paul  Chetwynde:  but  he  would 
never  have  been  Inll^d  into  security  like  poor  Geof&ey 
LattreU.  Though  the  girl's  manner  was  bo  haughtily  in- 
different, her  temper  seenungly  bo  perfect,  her  aSectioos 
80  admirably  distributed  and  controlled,  the  cold  bright 
«ye  had  said  to  Maurice,  often  and  often  ere  this — 

Tet  ia  theie  something  dangeioiu  within  me, 
Whiah  let  thy  wi^om  fear. 

So  it  was  easy  for  him  now  to  close  his  ears  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer.  Indeed,  he  scarcely  thought  about  Ida 
at  alL  For  a  few  seconds  there  was  upon  him  a  horror, 
hard  to  describe ;  an  awful  apprehension  of  treachery  and 
danger  gathering  under  the  feet  of  those  whom  he  loved 
best  on  earth ;  mingling  with  a  consciousness  of  having 
himself — wittingly  or  unwittingly — ^much  to  do  with  the 
laying  of  the  mine. 

It  is  only  justice  to  him  to  say,  that  he  felt  not  one  thrill 
of  gratified  vanity  at  Ida's  avowal.  In  some  things  he  was 
wonderfully  simple  and  single-minded.  Indeed  in  these 
respects  he  rather  resembled  a  certain  honest  iriend  of 
mine  own — gifted  with  remarkable  personal  attractions — 
who  is  perpetually  achieving  small  conquests  at  first  sight, 
and  invariably  declining  to  follow  np  the  advantage.     I 
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remember  well  the  meek  reply,  that  once  disarmed  those 
who  were  bantering  ce  bon  Arthur  on  such  aapineness — 

'  Well — I  dare  say  you're  quite  right.  Only — you  see,  I 
don't  go  for  "kiUing."'     He  meant  'lady-killing,' 

When  Dering  turned,  at  Ida's  last  passiouate  appeal — 
'  at  least  to  answer  her— only  one  word,' — hia  fi-ank  fitce 
had  grown  strangely  dark ;  darker  than  when,  four  days 
ago,  he  began  to  chastise  the  insolent  groom.  Bat  he 
used  no  more  force  than  was  necessaiy,  to  draw  his  wrist 
gently  out  of  her  clasp ;  and  his  voice  was  rather  sad  than 
stem.  Indeed,  be  was  speaking  rather  to  himself  than  to 
Ida:— 

'  If  Geoffrey  knew  this,  I-believe  it  would  kill  him.' 

In  good  sootb  she  was  answered.  If  one  little  flame  of 
hope  still  flickered  in  the  girl's  breast,  it  was  quenched 
then  utterly,  for  ever. 

One  night,  some  forty  years  ^o  (an  eye-witness  told  me 
all  this),  in  the  card-room  of  a  certain  club,  a  ring  cf 
lookers-on  were  gathered  ronnd  the  table,  where  a  wabcb. 
at  piqnet  was  proceeding,  for  stakes  exceptionally  hi^ 
even  in  those  days  when  giants  gambled.  Fortune  was 
steady  againat  one  of  the  players ;  a  tall  handsome  man, 
with  a  fine  thorough-bred  face  terribly  worn  by  bard  living' 
and  late  vigils.  There  was  one  small  red  stain  on  his 
elaborate  ja&ot  (our  graadsires,  you  know,  were  gorgeous 
in  fine  hnen),  where  a  drop  of  blood  from  hia  lower  lip  W 
fallen.  That  was  the  single  sign  of  annoyance  he  betray- 
ed from  first  to  last  of  the  long  sitting.  Indeed,  bis  man- 
ner  was  &r  more  gay  and  careless  than  that  of  his  oppo- 
nent; and  his  occasional  laugh  at  some  extraordinary 
phase  of  ill-luck  did  not  aeem  forced  or  unnatural.  Tet, 
with  every  deal  of  the  cards,  the  Shadow  was  olosing  rooad 
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tbat  man,  £ister  and  nearer  j  the  letters  were  lying  at 
home,  directed  and  sealed,  that  told  those  who  cared  to 
tear,  how  he  had  gone  out  that  night  determined,  one  way 
or  another,  to  settle  accounts  with  the  world;  and,  four 
hoars  after,  as  the  gray  March  morning  was  breaking, 
tiey  drew  him  out  of  the  mud  of  the  Serpentine,  dead  and 
cold. 

Somewhat  similar  was  Ida's  case.  She  had  resolved  on 
the  venture,  not  withont  coanting  the  coat ;  she  knew  that, 
OR  the  one  side  was  a  desperate  chance  of  winning — on  the 
other,  fruitless  humiliation — a  very  suicide  of  honour-  So, 
now  that  the  game  was  lost,  she  stood  prepared  to  pay  that 
which  was  owing  to  the  nttermoat ;  asking  no  favour,  at- 
tempting no  evasion.  Before  Dering  had  finished  speaking, 
she  was  far  calmer  than  he, 

'I  must  have  more  sins  on  my  soul  than  I  knew  of,' 
Maurice  went  on — '  or  these  trials  would  not  be  sent.  How 
am  I  to  answer  you  ?  I  would  not  say  one  harsh  or  cruel 
word;  but  it  must  be  best,  not  to  he.  I  mast  tell  you, 
that  if  there  had  been  nothing  binding  yon  to  Geoffrey — 
nothing  that  makes  it  baaenoss  in  me  to  hsten  to  any  such 
words  as  yon  have  spoken— there  could  never  have  been 
auy  link  stronger  than  friendship  between  you  and' me.  I 
cannot  tell  why — but  I  feel  it  is  so.  Tou  have  power 
enough  over  men,  to  bear  hearing  the  truth,  for  once. 
And  I  cannot  thank  yon,  either.  God  forgive  you ' — there 
was  a  Bob  in  his  strong  clear  voice.  '  Do  you  know  what 
yon  have  done  ?  Do  you  know  how  long  it  will  be  before 
I  shall  look  Geoffrey  Luttrell  in  the  face,  without  shrinking 
like  a  traitor  ?  Tou  are  no  true  woman,  or,  in  pity,  you 
would  have  spared  me  this.' 

He  wronged  her  there.     With  all  her  sinfulness  upon 
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her,  it  was  a  trae  woman  tliat  answered  Maurice  tiien,  witlt 
a  voice  and  eyes  far  steadier  tlian  liia  own.  A  tme  woman 
— because,  when  shame  or  sorrow  hnng  over  the  man  she 
loved,  her  first  impulse  was  to  bear  her'  share  of  the  burden 
— aud  more. 

'  How  can  you  speak  so  ? '  Ida  broke  in.  '  Ton  a  trai- 
tor— ^yon,  who  have  never  by  look  or  word  enconraged  my 
madness — who  have  been  brave  enough  to  specJc  the  hard, 
honest  truth,  even  now  T  What  could  G«offi:ey  blame  you 
for,  if  he  knew  all  ?  The  treachery  and  shame  is  mine — 
all  mine.  I  feel  neither  now,  whatever  I  may  feel  in  after- 
time.  Maurice,  I  will  never  repent  having  spoken  to-day. 
I  would  rather  that  you  trod  my  love  under  yonr  feet,  thmi 
that  you  should  go  away  and  never  know  it  was  yonrs.  Sat 
I  will  never  speak  again,  till  I  die.  Ah,  don't  turn  your 
head  away  again,  without  saying  that  you  will  foi^ve  and 
forget.' 

Perhaps,  in  all  her  life,  Ida  Carew  had  never  looked  so 
lovely  ae  she  did  at  that  moment ;  before  the  passioaate 
flush  had  quite  &ded  on  her  cheek,  or  the  e^er  fire  in  her 
eyes.  Not  one  spark  of  admiration  was  kindled  in  Dering's 
heart;  nevertheless  it  melted  marvellously,  as  she  gazed 
up  into  his  Saca  with  a  faint,  timid  smile,  more  piteooii 
than  tears. 

'I  spoke  far  too  harshly,' he  said;  'and  selfishly,  toa 
What  am  I,  that  I  shonld  judge  you  ?  Nay,  I  will  not 
have  you  judge  yourself  too  hardly.  Perhaps  no  real  harm 
need  happen  after  all.  You  are  very  young,  and  we  all 
know  the  fate  of  most  girhsh  &ncies.  Years  hence,  when 
you  are  a  steady  chaperon,  and  I  a  battered  veteran  on 
half-pay,  we  may  laugh  over  this  one.' 

Ida  saw  the  effort  it  cost  him  to  speak  thos  lightly,  and 
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seconded  it  bravely :  it  was  not  aJl  bad  in  ber,  you  see. 
She  cast  her  eyes  down,  lest  be  shoaLd  see  in  them  re- 
proach or  denial ;  knowing  all  the  while  how  long  it 
would  be  before  she  wovdd  smile,  remembering  that '  girl- 
ish tsjicy.' 

'  I  dare  say  you  are  right,'  she  said,  softly.  '  At  any  rate, 
be  sm«  Geoffr^  shall  not  enfFer.  I  will  do  mj  very  beat 
to  make  bim  a  good  wife,  and  strive  my  uttermost  to  love 
hiTP  as  be  deserves ;  just  as  if  this  madness  of  mine  had 
never  been.  Fever-fita  do  good  sometimes,  they  say  ;  and 
perhaps  this  one  may  torn  me,  a  little  sooner,  into  a  sober, 
sensible  matron.  Yoii  will  trust  me  so  iar,  I  know ;  and 
keep  my  secret,  always  ?' 

Dering's  &ce  brightened  wonderfiilly.  That  good  Mau- 
rice !  In  a  case  like  this,  be  was  as  easily  hoodwinked  as 
■a  child. 

'  I  do  trust  yon,  heartily,'  he  said,  f  and  I  am  too  glad  to 
do  so ;  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  my  lips  would  be  sealed. 
It  is  the  simplest  question  of  honour.' 

Tbe  bright  fathomless  eyes  looked  up  into  his  face  again, 
^th  a  wistful  earnestness. 

'  Thanks — so  many  thanks/  she  whispered ;  '  and  I  will 
keep  your  secret  too.' 

Tbe  dark-red  flush,  that  always  showed  when  he"  was 
xnach  provoked  or  moved,  mounted  to  Bering's  brow :  he 
struck  the  butt  of  his  gun  sharply  on  the  ground,  as  he 
turned  half  aside  with  a  short  bitter  laugh. 

'  So  you  have  found  me  out  too  P   I  gave  Paul's  sagacity  ■ 
more  credit  than  it  deserved.    I'm  worse  than  a  schoolboy 
in  his  first  passion,     I  suppose  my  face  has  been  telling 
tales?' 

'  Only  once,'  she  said.     *  On  Monday  last,  in  Harlestone 
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Chase-  I  guessed  sometluiig  before ;  but  I  was  never  aure 
till  then.     And  George— doea  she  know  ? ' 

In  spite  of  all  Ida's  self-command,  a  tremnlons  eagerness 
in  her  voice  betrayed  her  interest  in  that  qaestion. 

'  I  hope  and  trust  not,'  Maurice  answered.  '  Some  wild 
words  broke  from  me — I  can't  recall  one  accurately— jnat 
before  I  got  alongside  of  her,  when  I  saw  she  was  going 
to  throw  herself  out  of  the  saddle.  But  I  don't  think  she 
could  have  heard ;  or,  if  she  did,  that  she  has  remembered. 
Wittingly,  I  have  never  made  the  confession  to  her,  or  to 
any  other;  and,  by  God's  help,  I  never  will.' 

A  sudden  gleam  of  crimson  light,  shooting  through  the 
doud-pile  in  the  West,  fell  fall  on  his  earnest  face  as  he 
spoke  these  last  words.  With  the  firm  resolve,  there  was 
mingled  a  certain  reverence  and  devotion,  snch  as  you  may 
see  in  a  picture  of  old-time  chivalry;  shovring  how  the 
good  knight  took  npon  himself  the  Yow,  that  could  only 
be  achieved  through  travail,  and  privation,  and  peril  of 
death.  Ida  thought  she  had  never  loved  hirn  thorooghl; 
till  that  moment.  But  no  sign  of  emotion  escaped  her, 
save  one  long,  low,  painful  sigh ;  so  for  a  few  seconds  tiiere 
was  silence  again,  broken  by  Maurice. 

'  We  need  never  speak  of  these  things  again,'  he  said, 
gravely,  but  very  gently.  '  There  is  no  danger  of  mis- 
understanding between  us  henceforth.  I  do  hope,  we  may 
still  be  good  MendB,-  at  least,  forgive  me  if  I  have  said  a 
harsh  or  rude  word  to-day.  I've  been  rather  sharply  tried 
of  late,  yon  know.' 

He  held  out  his  hand  with  the  kindly  courtesy  that  made 
his  manner  so  winning ;  and  Ida  held  it  just  long  enough 
to  return,  decorously,  its  honest  pressure.     Their  eyes  met 
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for  a  moment  or  so — steadily  enougli — but  the  girl's  sank 
first. 

'  Let  as  go  now/  she  murmured,  '  it  is  more  than  time ; 
and  never  a  word  ^ain  of  what  has  passed  to-daj.  But, 
Maurice,  remember ! — friends — friends  always.' 

It  may  be  that  at  the  moment  she  spoke  in  sincerity. 
But  when  natures  opposite  as  those  two  shall  be  joined  in 
honest,  harmless  amity,  the  day  will  have  fully  come,  when 
ihe  wolf  shall  He  down  by  the  lamb ;  and  the  asp's  tongue, 
innocent  of  venom,  shall  lick  the  lips  of  the  sleeping  child. 

So  that  strange  pair  walked  slowly  homewards.  To  the 
credit  of  both  be  it  recorded,  that  they  were  able  to  talk 
on  more  than  one  iodifierent  subject  before  they  reached 
the  terrace,  where  the  other  two  leant  over  the  balustrade, 
also  admiring  the  sunset.  That  same  sonset  easily  ex- 
cused their  own  delay ;  both  Ida  and  Maurice  looked  per- 
fectly calm  and  unconscious,  when  they  met  the  scrutiny 
of  Paul  Chetwynde's  eye. 

Now,  it  will  appear  to  many  grossly  improbable,  that  an 
English  damsel  of  good  birth  and  breeding,  should  have  so 
far  forgotten  maidenly  dignify  and  reserve,  as  to  cast  her 
love,  unconditionally,  at  the  feet  of  a  man  who  had  never 
offered  her  more  than  the  common  courtesy  and  kindliness 
jostified  by  long  familiar  intercourse.  Some  of  these 
scepticB  may  possibly  be  not  a  whit  behind  their  fellows,  in 
the  ordinary  curriaulum  wherein  worldly  wisdom  is  learned, 

I  know  that  such  iustances  of  moral  depravation  and 
social  aberration  are  extremely  rare.  But  I  know,  too, 
that  in  the  memory — if  not  in  the  conscience — of  more 
than  one  reader  of  this  page,  there  will  rise  up  a  silent  wit- 
ness to  the  evil  truth,  that — such  things  have  been. 
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Eablt  in  the  aftemoon,  some  ten  weeks  later  iJiaii  th& 
time  we  have  been  speaking  of,  a  party  of  fonr,  including 
tlie  host,  sate,  after  a  late  breakfast,  smoking  the  digeetive 
cigar  in  Paul  Chetwynde's  chambers. 

They  were  very  pleasant  <jiambers  j  the  look-ont  over  tiiff 
Green  Park  was  endurable  even  on  that  chill  Kovember 
day ;  the  furniture  was  rich  and  well-chosen,  though  not 
too  costly  for  comfort ;  there  were  none  of  the  preciouB 
trifles  lying  about  thai,  adorned  the  tahagie  at  Marston 
Liale,  but  scarcely  any  appliance  of  luxury  or  laziness  liad 
been  forgotten.  Through  the  folding-doors,  half  covered 
by  a  heavy  portiere,  you  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  dining- 
room,  panelled  in  dark  oak,  relieved  by  gilt  mouldiogs 
and  four  admirable  cabinet-pictures ;  it  is  the  very  size  for 
a  select  party,  and  yon  begin  to  fancy  there  may  ba 
some  truth  in  what  people  say — 'If  Chetwynde  prides 
himself  on  anything,  it  is  on  his  little  dinners.' 

Of  the  three  gnests  we  will  take  Gerald  Anneslei^ 
first ;  purely  on  physical  grounds ;  for  on  any  other,  he 
certainly  would  not  deserve  priority.  It  is  almost  imp03si- 
hie  to  portray,  with  the  pen,  an  exceptionally  handBome 
person  of  either  sex :  I  will  not  attempt  it  now. 

Fancy  a  face,  in  which  every  feature  was  not  only  per- 
fectly moulded,  but  harmonized  perfectly  with  the  rest; 
large  Instroua  eyes,  in  which  the  sleeping  light  was  very 
easily  awakened ;  dark  glossy  hair,  carefully  trained  down 
to  the  nttermost  curl  of  the  wonderful  mustache ;  a  dight 
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figure  of  admiraiHe  symmetry,  inimitably  graceful  even  in 
Tepose, — and  yon  will  luiTe  some  faint  idea  of  that  wicked 
Prince  Charming, 

Truth  to  speak,  Gerald  Annealeigh  has,  from  yonth  np- 
warda,  consistently  abused  his  adrantf^s  of  mind  and 
body,  on  a  scale  that  few  men  have  a  chance  of  imitating. 
Indeed,  he  has  been  going  down-bill  with  a  steady  rapidity, 
ever  since  he  began  life  oa  a  Comet  of  Dragoons,  with 
good  introductions,  a  fair  allowance,  and  excellent  expecta- 
tions. All  these  he  had  exhansted  long  ago,  except  indeed 
the  last,  which  he  could  not  get  rid  of,  though  they  were 
worked  nearly  threadbare  now ;  for  he  was  heir  to  the  title 
and  estates  of  his  uncle,  the  childless  Earl  of  Dunfermline, 
who  abhorred  him  above  all  living  things,  and  had  worried 
a  whole  firm  of  lawyers  out  of  their  patience,  by  driving 
them  to  look  for  a  loophole  through  which  the  law  of  entail 
might  be  evaded. 

The  Earl  had  ceased  for  years  to  make  his  reprobate 
■  nephew  any  regdar  allowance ;  but  Gerald  used  from  time 
to  time,  to  wring  out  of  him  sums,  more  or  less  consider- 
able, by  putting  on  the  screw  of  some  disgraceful  ex- 
posure, that  would  blacken  yet  more  an  already  tarnished 
escutcheon.  Annesleigh  himself  was  famous  for  his  curs- 
ing ;  but  upon  these  occasions,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
reverend  senior  did  not  match  bi'm  iu  eloquence  of  male- 
diction. 

'Unfortunately,'  as  Gerald  remarked  one  day,  'tho 
Emperor  is  of  a  spare  habit  and  lives  low ;  or  I'd  taken 
short  odds  about  apoplexy  before  this.' 

He  had  never  yet  appeared  before  the  criminal  bar  of  an 
offended  country ;  but  from  all  other  courts  he  was  seldom 
long  absent.     Of  course  few  Others  of  reputable  families 
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would  allow  Gerald  to  darken  their  doors;  yet  lie  had 
never  been  detected  in  any  of  those  misdemecnours  that 
exclude  the  siiuier  from  the  pale  of  society,  at  once  and 
for  ever.  For  instance,  there  were  ugly  gambling  stories 
about  jh'tti  in  half  the  coontries  in  Europe ;  but  no  fonl 
play  had  ever  been  brought  home  to  him ;  on  the  only  two 
occasions  when  he  had  been  involved  in  a  quarrel  at  cards, 
he  had  contrived  to  throw  the  blame  npon  his  adversary, 
besides  shooting  him  with  inimite  promptitude  and  dex- 
terity. So  he  had  gone  on — and  was  likely  to  go  on — for 
many  seasons ;  treading  lightly  and  gracefully  along  the 
slippery  verge  of  the  chasm,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay 
deadly  dishonour,  if  not  death. 

Almost  the  prettiest  pietm-e  I  can  remember,  is  one, 
representing  a  fair  child,  about  five  years  old,  nestling 
close  to  the  knee  of  a  very  beautiful  woman,  looking  up  at 
her  froui  under  wavy  brown  curls,  with  a  glance,  half  play- 
ful, half  loving.  That  child  was  Gerald  Annealeigh ;  that 
woman,  his  mother — dead — through  God's  mercy,  years 
ago ;  ay,  before  her  darling's  locks  were  shore,  before  his 
glorious  eyes  had  learnt  to  lie. 

In  characters  utterly  base,  or  wickedj  or  cruel,  these 
paradoxes  are  often  found.  The  Eleventh  Louis,  you  know, 
never  stirred  without  his  leaden  Madonnaj  Cenci,  I  donbt 
not,  was  confessed  and  shriven  occasionally ;  and  Conthon's 
spaniel  was  as  well  known  in  the  Terrible  Days  as  her 
master.  So,  perhaps,  it  was  not  strange,  that  Aimealeigh 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  sell  that  picture,  though  he 
would  raise  money  on  it  unscrupulously. 

This  peculiarity  was  once  remarked  upon^  by  one  of 
those  benevolent  gentlemen  who  succour  the  distressed 
aristocrat  with  a  temporary  loan,  on  the  deposit  of  some 
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article  of  value,  wlien  perBonal  security  ia  not  quite  nego- 
tiable ;  this,  in  spite  of  iia  rerersionary  prospects,  was 
often  the  case  with  Geraldj  when  he  required  money  at  a 
minute's  notice,  • 

'  The  first  time  as  that  picter  came  to  me/  Mr  Sim> 
monds  said, '  I  offered  a  tidy  siun  for  it, — right  down.  It 
aint  often  you  get  hold  of  such  a  bit  of  colouring  now-a- 
days.  The  Captaiu  had  been  dreadful  hard  hit  on  the 
October  Meeting,  and  wanted  cash  for  The  Comer — bad. 
But  he  d — d  me  as  handsomely  as  ever  I  heard  him — the 
Captain's  language  is  very  moderate,  you  know,  sir,  when 
anything  puts  him  out,  and  told  me — '  to  keep  my  huck- 
stering to  myself,  if  I  wanted  to  keep  his  cnBtom ;  that  I 
didn't  know  my  own  business  neither,  for  it  was  the  beat 
pledge  I  ever  took,'  He  was  right,  too.  I've  had  that 
one  a  many  times,  but  I  never  keep  it  long.  I  remember, 
that  time  he  took  it  away  the  day  after  the  Houghton 
settling.' 

When  the  poor  painting  was  at  home,  it  jived  always  in 
a  deep  recess,  over  which  a  thick  curtain  could  be  drawn 
at  pleasure ;  so  that  the  image  of  the  dead  lady  was  not 
compelled  to  look  on  the  orgies  of  drink  or  play,  or  darker 
debauches  yet,  which  had  gotten  for  those  rooms  snch  a 
terrible  name.  Ilie  most  reckless  of  the  female  dare- 
devils, who  make  a  mock  at  all  holy  things,  human  or 
divine,  never  ventured,  a  second  time,  to  peer  behind  the 
veil. 

That  small,  spare,  silent  man,  with  wrinkled,  bloodless 
cheeks,  thin,  pale  hair,  and  a  meek,  chronic  smile,  is  Ge- 
rald's vmbra — Penrhyn  Bligh. 

He  inherited  from  his  father  an  honourable  name,  a  fair 
competency,  and  a  weakly  coustitntion.     The  two  first  he 
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got  rid  of  some  time  ago ;  and  is  trying  sf^dnloaaly^  to  die- 
eipate  the  relics  of  the  last,  by  late  hooiSj  and  constant  de- 
votion to  the  shrine  of  Absynthia  Mater.  Annesleigh  was 
the  prime — ^if  not  the  sole— ^anse  of  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture's min.  Bat,  so  far  from  bearing  any  malice  there- 
anent,  Fenrhyn  attached  himself  at  once  to  Gerald's  for* 
tunes,  and  serves  him  still  with  a  ready  fidelity,  believing 
that  there  is  nothing  alive  equal  to  that  superb  Bohemian. 
We  all  know  how  Bertrand  fa^es,  when  he  is  squire  to 
Macaire.  Nevertheless,  Fenrhyn  is  always  helplessly 
miserable  when  not  sapported  by  his  patron's  countenance: 
h©  is  qnite  content  to  accept  more  than  his  share  of  their 
common  discredit,  so  that  he  may  bask  in  the  reflected 
light  of  the  other's  evil  triumphs. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say,  how  Annesleigh  himself  feels 
towards  his  unhappy  dependent ;  he  treats  him  with  a  sort  of 
contemptuous  good-natnre,  and  will  not  allow  any  one  else 
to  bully  him  ;  but  never  thinks  it  necessary  to  express  any 
gratitude  for  the  services  he  accepts,  or  any  regret  for  the 
ruin  he  has  made.  It  has  been  said,  that  there  is  oo  dis- 
like more  bitter,  than  that  which  the  injurer  nourishes 
against  the  irredeemably  injured  j  but,  when  conscieuca  Is 
utterly  seared,  perhaps  this  sentiment  is  crushed  into  in- 
activity with  the  rest. 

Next  to  Fenrhyn  Bligh — almost  eclipsing  the  meek 
little  umbra  with  his  portly  presence — sits  the  Great 
CfNeil,  once  a  major  of  Carbineers,  now  a  peacefol  J.  P- 
and  D.  L.  in  his  native  Corkagian  county. 

A  taU,  burly  m^i,  who  carries  his  sixty  years  right  gal- 
lantly ;  with  a  moist,  merry  eye,  and  a  bold  soldierly  look 
still  .about  his  face,  though  his  mustache  was  shaved  when 
his  papers  went  in,  and  his  thick  gray  whiskers  are  care- 
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folly  trimmed  in  orthodox  '  cntlet  '-fashion.  There  is  a 
rich,  racy  roll  in  his  voice,  Boarcely  amounting  to  a  brogue, 
just  Bofficient  to  round  off  more  melliflaouBly  the  magni- 
ficent periods  in  which  the  Major  delights  to  indulge.  Ho 
has  a  very  vivid  imagination,  and  a  keen  sense  of  humoor; 
but  ia  so  intensely  good-natured  that  he  seldom  '  chaffs  * 
much;  and  would  rather  invent  an  absurd  story  ^[ainst 
himself  than  i^iust  his  neighbours  any  day. 

So  much  for  the  company.  Now  for  a  specimen  of  their 
converse,  though  it  is  not  particularly  important  or  in- 
teresting. But  it  was  necessary  to  bring  these  fresh  per- 
sonages before  yon,  inasmuch  as  one  of  them,  at  least,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  fortunes  of  those  whom  you  know 
already. 

They  were  talking  about  the  double  marriages  of  Gas- 
coigne  and  Luttrell,  which  were  to  come  off  in  the  ensuing 
week.  The  veniie  was  fixed  some  miles  from  town;  for, 
though  Lady  Verschoyle  had  consented  to  creep  out  of  her 
warm  winter-neat  to  see  her  daughter  given  away,  she 
wonld  by  no  means  encounter  the  perils  of  a  London  No- 
vember. 

'Well,  I  do  call  it  hard  hues,'  Gerald  was  saying — T 
don't  often  care  about  going  to  church,  or  into  very  re» 
potable  society :  here  I've  a  chance  of  doing  both  at  tho 
same  time.  Why,  I  should  live  for  a  month  afterwBrds  in 
the  odour  of  respectability,  if  not  of  sanctity.  And  Pant 
won't  help  vxe-  Look  now :  I'll  make  a  compromise,  just 
for  once :  I'll  leave  my  poor  Pen.  behind.  What  do  you: 
say?' 

'  That  would  make  a  great  difference,  certainly,'  Chet- 
wynde  answered,  with  a  half  sneer.  'But,  even  so,  I  don't 
think  there  would  be  room  for  you.     A  doable  marriage  is. 
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a  serions  thing ;  at  leasfc  a  hnnclred  people  will  have  to  be 
left '  oat  in  the  cold/  who  have  a  better  claim  than  you, 
my  virtuous  Gerald.  Why,  yon  hardly  know  FhiHp  at  all, 
and  his  bride  bat  very  slightly.' 

'  Tery  alightly,' — the  other  said,  just  a  shadow  of  a  sneer 
gathering  about  hia  voice,  and  a  wicked  hght  glimmering 
in  his  eyes — '  of  late  years,  at  all  events.  But  I  met  the 
little  Verachoyle  down  at  Torquay,  before  she  came  ont  (I 
was  hunting  that  fat  Cumberland  heiress,  who  married  the 
crooked  Indian  man — cruel  case,  it  nearly  broke  Pon.'s 
heart) — they  didn't  look  so  sharp  after  her  then.  She  was 
-quite  the  nicest  thing  I  ever  knew.  After  she  was  pre- 
sented, wo  went  each  our  own  way.  That  Carew  woman 
fights  very  shy  of  me,  and  she's  got  eyes  in  the  back  of 
her  headj  I  believe;  besides,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  business 
on  hand  jnst  then.  But  I  travelled  a  hnndred  miles  to  see 
her  at  her  first  ball;  and  I've  a  fancy  to  see  her  at  her 
wedding.' 

'  You'll  have  to  baulk  it  this  time,'  Paul  retorted  rather 
sharply.  '  I  was  not  aware  that  your  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Verschoyle  dated  back  so  far.  It's  another  reason 
for  your  being  left  out  next  week.  I'm  inclined  to  believe 
in  the  luck  of  auspices.  It  would  hardly  be  giving  a  bride 
a  fair  chance,  if  she  took  the  vows  under  that  evil  eye  of 
yours.' 

■  The  good-natured  O'Neil  interrupted  them  here.  The 
signs  of  impending  storm  were  plain  to  read;  for  Ghet- 
wynde's  face  and  lips  were  set  ominously;  and  Annes- 
leigh's  smooth  white  brow  had  begun  to  lour. 

'  Well,  it  beats  me  entirely,  that  whim  of  witnesaiDg 
weddings' — the  Major  was  great  at  alliteration — 'Ifs  a 
sort  of  morbid  monomania,  I  verily  believe,  like  visitiiiit 
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viYisection-rooms.  Gerald,  ye  bom  imp,  what  busini 
have  you  dabbling  in  holy  waber?  I'd  sooner  go  to  a 
,  friend's  funeral  than  to  his  marrit^j  any  day.  His 
troubles  are  ended  in  one  case :  in  the  other  they're  just 
beginning.' 

His  audience  smiled  expectantly,  tipon  no  subject  did 
the  Major  wax  eloquent  so  readily  as  on  his  own  matrimo- 
nial troubles :  he  would  descant  upon  these  for  hours  to-  . 
gather,  with  a  bitterness  not  altogether  comic  or  feigned.. 
The  partner  of  his  bed  and  board  was  indeed  a  very  awful 
lady — a  sort  of  refined  and  dignified  Xantippe— who  tried; 
her  utmost,  at  aU  times  and  seasons,  to  keep  the  mercurial- 
veteran  below  'boiling  point,'  with  very  variable  success.. 

The  O'Neil  nodded  his  head  thrice,  solemnly  j  settling 
himself  in  his  huge  arm-chair,  into  a  "pose  between  the 
didactic  and  the  oratorical. 

'  It  is,  now,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,'  he  said,  'since 
I  proffered  to  a  high-bom  female  the  priceless  treasures  of 
my  heart  and  hand.  For  all  these  years,  without  fear  or 
fevour,  have  I  been  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Henpecked 
Husband  against  odds  that  no  bachelor  can  realize.  Ton 
see  the  lines  on  my  manly  cheek,  and  think  they're  the 
wrinkles  of  increasing  age.  No  such  thing.  Ton  look  on 
a  brow  like  the  brow  of  Prometheus ; — scarred  by  Mistress 
CNeil's  thunder.  Now,  Pm  not  a  reprobate,  like  one  of 
yourselves.  I  have  troubled  the  peace  of  no  man's  house- 
hold ;  I  never  gamble  beyond  "  golden  crowns  j "  and  I 
carry  my  drink  genteelly.  But  I  object,  on  principle,  to 
going  to  bed  till  I  feel  sleepily  inclined.  On  the  question 
of  free-agency  here,  there  broke  out,  five-and-twenty 
summers  ago,  a  war  that  will  only  terminate  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  beUigerents.     I've  known  that  villain  Gerald, 
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forgetting  the  respect  due  to  gray  hairSj  banter  me  on  going 
home  so  early,  when  it  wajited  bnt  an  honr  to  dawn.  Irre- 
verent scoffer !  Did  ye  guess  at  the  retribntion  of  tlie. 
morrow  F  I  read  '  Zanoni '  when  it  first  came  ont ;  but  I 
uerer  realized  its  power  till  one  night  when  I  forgot  my 
latch-key.  When  the  door  opened,  there — tall  and  white 
.against  the  black  back-ground — stood  the  apparition  <^ 
I^stress  O'Neil.  If  Clarence  had  not  shmnk  before  The 
Watclier  on  the  Threshold,  he  woold  have  owned  a  bolder 
heart  than  mine.' 

The  Major  stopped  to  take  breath  here,  and  drew  his 
handkerchief  across  his  forehead,  as  if  the  bare  recollection 
had  brought  back  the  sweat  of  fear. 

'Ton  temporize  sometimes,  I  fancy,'  Paul  remarked, 
■with  a  palpable  'drawing'  intention.  'I've  heard  of 
excuses ' 

The  O'Neil  drooped  on©  lid,  for  a  second,  over  a  merry 
twinkling  eye :  it  was  a  master-piece  of  winking. 

'  Excuses  ? '  he  said.  '  Don't  you  know  what  happened 
a  month  ago,  in  the  smoking-room  at  The  Rag?  Mvb- 
grave  had  jnst  come  back  from  India,  and  gave  a  dozen  of 
ns  a  right  good  dinner.  About  four,  I  made  a  rapve  to  go. 
Anstruther  was  next  to  me — ^you  know  the  pretty,  smooth 
girl's  face :  there's  the  making  of  a  man  in  him,  for  all 
that. 

•  "■  Whj,  yon  are  not  going  yet.  Major  ?  "  he  lisped  out. 
"Tou've  a  capital  exxmthe  to-night ;  friends  don't  come 
back  from  foreigDj  every  day." 

'  I  turned  upon  tha,t  unlnoky  youth  with  an  inexpressible 
dignity  of  rebuke. 

'  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "five  years  before  your  excellent  mother 
was  married,   I  began  trying  experiments  on  feminine 
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crednlitf  in  &b  person  of  Mistress  (yNeil — nee  Macdonald. 
And  yon  presume  to  suggest  an  evasion  to  toe  !  Tarry  at 
Jericho  till  your  beard  be  grown." 

'  I  don't  thint  the  child  slept  soond  in  his  cradle  that 
morning.* 

Even  Penrhyn  Bligh  joined  heartily,  for  once,  in  tho 
laughter  which  rewarded  the  Major's  tirade.  Annesleigh 
had  qaite  recov^^d  his  good  hnmonr.  Indeed,  he  was  too 
wise  to  quarrel  with  a  useful  acquaintance,  such  as  Ghet- 
wynde  had  shown  himself  ere  this,  about  what  was  really 
only  a  whim. 

'  Well,  I  give  it  np,'  he  said.  '  The  foir  Georgette  must 
receive  my  blessing  at  aeeond-hand,  By-the-by,  who's 
going  to  be  Gascoigne'a  beat  man  f ' 

•JDering,  of  conrae,'  Paul  answered.  'I'm  to  aquire  the 
reverend  Lnttrell.' 

'  Dering  of  the  — th  j  the  riding  man,  yon  mean,'  Gerald 
went  on.  'I  hope  to  G — d  he  won't  go  flirting  or  feasting 
too  much,  or  do  anything  to  shake  his  nerve  in  the  week 
after.  I  shall 'back  his  mount  in  the  Grand  Militaiy  for 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.' 

So,  they  fell  to  racing  talk,  throngh  which  we  have  no 
need  to  follow. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   LABT   TEMPTATION. 


Oh  the  fourth  day  before  the  marriage,  Dering  rod© 
^own  to   Carhampton,  where  Lady  Verschoyle  and  her 
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daughter  were  ataymg.  Gascoigne,  who  had  been  caUed 
suddenly  away  to  MarstoUj  had  intrusted  Him  with  certain 
final  arrangements;  Maurice  had  also  an  errand  of  bis 
own ;  he  brought  a  wedding-gift  for  Georgie.. 

It  was  rather  a  gorgeous  souvenir  to  come  from  a  modest 
captain  of  horse — a  broad,  heavy  band  of  flexible  gold,  with 
a  medaUion  in  pnrple  enamel,  bearing  the  initials  of  bride- 
groom and  bride,  interlaced  in  an  intricate  monogram  of 
brilliants. 

Lady  Verschoyle  was  confined  to  her  room  with  one  of 
her  nervoas  headaches,  so  the  demoiselle  received  her 
visitor,  alone.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  so  met,  since 
the  day  of  the  race  on  Harleston  Chase.  During  all  this 
time  there  had  subsisted  between  them,  as  I  said  before,  a 
certain  reserve  and  reticence,  though  this  had  been  gradu- 
ally becoming  more  and  more  one-sided. 

Indeed,  such  a  state  of  things  did  not  suit  the  fair 
Georgie  at  all.  When  she  had  once  been  on  a  confidentia! 
footing  with  any  one,  she  by  no  means  approved  of  the 
relations  being  changed  into  distance  or  formality.  Her 
friends  and  adherents  said  this  was  '  because  she  was  a 
dear  affectionate  little  thing  ; '  her  rivals  and  detractors 
imputed  it  to  coquetry,  pure  and  simple.  Perhaps  both 
were  partly  right. 

In  the  present  case,  she  thought  that  she  had  done  quite 
penance  enough  for  that  moment  of  yielding  to  an  impru- 
dent impulse,  and  that  it  was  full  time  Maurice  should  take 
his  place  again  in  the  inner  circle  of  her  favourites.  With 
all  this,  she  felt  not  a  shadow  of  disloyalty  towards  her 
affianced ;  indeed,  she  liked  Philip  better  and  better  as  the 
hours  grew  nearer  when  he  would  claim  her  as  his  very 
own ;  for  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  her  having  to  note- 
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some  mark  of  delicacy,  or  generosity,  or  kindneBs,  on  tke 
part  of  her  lover. 

These  anomalieB  are  marrelloafi,  I  own ;  bat  they  are 
not  nncommon.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  eurioas  of 
physiolo|^cal  studies,  to  remark  how  very  close  to  the  wind 
A  thorough-paced  coquette  will  sail,  without  any  defined 
purpose  of  evil ;  nay,  without  any  rash  intention  of  risking 
shipwreck. 

I  say  all  this,  to  explain  my  poor  little  heroine's  conduct 
on  this  especial  aitemoon — not  to  excuse  it;  for  in  truth 
she  did  behave  with  extreme  naughtiness. 

When  Georgia  had  finished  her  raptures  and  thatiksgiv- 
ings — they  were  rather  more  gushing  than  the  real  beanty 
of  the  gift  could  justify — there  was  an  awkward  silence  for 
a  minute  or  so :  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  bracelet  as 
she  turned  it  backwards  and  forwards  on  her  slender  wrist; 
all  the  while  the  delicate  rose-tint  rose  brighter  and  brighter 
on  her  cheek  ;  at  last  she  spoke,  low,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
nervously,  still  looking  downwards. 

'  I  shall  value  this  more  than  any  one  of  my  presents. 
Do  you  know  why  ?  I  take  it  as  a  peace-offering ;  though 
that  ought  not  to  have  come  from  you.  Don't  deny  that, 
for  weeks  past,  you  have  thought  me  stupidly  cold  and  un- 
grateful. I  don't  wonder  at  your  being  vexed  and  disap- 
pointed,  till  you  became  formal  too.' 

Now  here  I  appeal  to  the  memory  of  my  masculine 
readers  to  answer,  whether  some  of  the  most  complicated 
scrapes  and  painful  interviews  in  which  they  ever  were  in- 
volved have  not  begun  with  some  such  self-accusation  on 
the  part  of  the  Fair  Penitent,  accompanied  by  an  imputa- 
tion of  animosity  to  her  victim  ?  Disclaimers  and  denials 
of  ever  having  taken  oSence,  are  wqsHC  than  vain ;  they 
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eimply  recoil  upon  yourself  from  the  plaintdTe  obstinacf 
they  encounter. 

Dering  •was  cool  and  aelf-posseased  enongli  on  most  oc- 
casions, and  of  late  had  been  looking  his  position  very 
fairly  in  the  face ;  bat  this  was  rather  more  than  he  had 
echooled  himself  to  meeb.  For  a  moment  or  two  he  was 
cruelly  embarrassed ;  it  did  him  some  credit,  that  he  shonld 
have  recovered  himself  so  soon.  But  he  was  not  inventivft 
or  sagacious  enough  to  steer  clear  of  the  aforesaid  useless 
denials. 

'I  assure  yoo,  you  are  utterly  wrong,'  he  began.  'I 
hare  nothing  on  earth  to  complain  of.  What  can  have 
pnt  snch  a  fancy  into  your  head?  My  dear  Miss  Yer- 
schoyle ' 

She  interrupted  him  here ;  her  full  scarlet  lip  was  pout- 
ing slightly,  and  the  quick,  petulant  movement  of  her 
delicate  foot  kept  time  with  her  tongue. 

*  There,  you  tvill  ^ways  use  that  formal  address,  though 
I  do  hate  it  so.  Everybody  that  I  bke,  and  that  likes  me, 
calls  me  '  Georgie,'  You  are  the  most  ceremonions  of  all 
the  real  friends  I  have.  And  yet,  you  are  like  an  elder 
brother  to  Philip ;  and  I— owe  you  my  life.' 

He  answered  her  instantly,  with  a  laugh  rather  cold  and 
constrained. 

'  I  didn't  know  yon  had  such  an  antipathy  to  your  bot- 
name.  Now  I  think  it  snch  a  very  well-sonnding  one.  Ton 
change  it,  and  I  start  Eastward  ho  I  so  soon,  that  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  familiarize.  I'll  ask  Philip  what  he 
thinks  about  it,  if  I  come  home  again  safe  and  sound.' 

'  But  you  did  call  me  "  Georgie  "  once,  yon  know.' 

The  beautiful  eyes  were  lifted  now,  though  somewhat 
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coyly ;  and  there  shot  tlirough  the  silky  lashes  just  one 
gleam  of  purple  fire. 

It  was  a  home-thrust,  certainly,  and  for  the  moment 
Dering'a  self-command  was  staggered;  the  effort  it  cost 
Mm  to  regain  it  made  hia  face  seem  h&rd  and  stem. 

'I  won't  affect  to  misunderstand  yon,'  he  said,  darkly. 
'  I  hoped  you  would  not  have  remembered  a  syllable  spoken 
then.  I  believe  that  words  uttered  at  such  a  moment  ought 
never  to  be  brought  ^^nst  one,  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
But  they  deserve  some  penance.  Now,  perhaps,  you  may 
guess  why  I  have  borne  myself  towards  you  somewhat 
distantly  and  formally.  Trust  me,  it  is  better  that  we 
should  bnry  every  memory  attached  to  that  terrible  day — 
bury  them  for  ever  and  ever.  Tou  may  write  "All's  well 
that  ends  well,"  on  the  tombstone.' 

The  grave  earnestness  of  his  voice  and  manner — without 
a  tinge  of  bitterness,  unless  it  were  levelled  against  him- 
self— ^utterly  quelled  the  diablotin  of  coquetry  in  Gfeorgie's 
breast.  (I  here  repress  a  strong  temptation,  to  illustrate 
by  IthurieL)  It  was  a  line  of  defence  she  was  quite  un- 
used to  encounter,  and  it  baffled  her  completely.  Like 
most  women  of  her  stamp,  she  was  very  slow,  On  such  oc- 
casions, to  realize  the  harm  she  did  or  the  pain  she  inflicted. 
Nevertheless,  a  vague  misgiving  did  overcome  her  now, 
that  she  was  wringing  and  torturing  a  brave  honest  heart 
that  had  always  wished  her  well  and  been  ready  to  serve 
her,  merely  to  gratify  the  ^liah  vanity  of  successful^  fascin- 
ation.    She  began  to  feel  frightened  and  remorseful. 

Before  she  could  falter  out  a  word,  Maurice  spoke  again 
—still  very  gravely,  but  in  a  tone  perceptibly  softened. 

'  I  think  it  better  to  end  this,  once  for  all,  since  so  much 
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has  been  said  already.  Pray  believe  that  I  speak  now,  ex- 
actly as  I  would  if  Philip's  hand  were  resting — where  it  has 
rested  so  often — on  my  shoulder.  Yon  know  how  he  trusts 
me;  but  perhaps  yon  don't  qnite  know  how  thoroughly  ho 
can  afford  to  do  so.  The  proof  of  it  is,  that  I  can  venture 
to  be  quite  &ank  with  you  to-day.  I  have  admired  yon 
from  the  first  moment  we  met,  more  than  any  woman  I 
have  yet  seen.  But  I  never  had  a  hope  of  winning  yon ; 
and,  if  Philip  had  never  songht  you,  I  should  never  have 
asked  you  to  share  my  uncertain  .fortunes.  When  your 
engagement  was  announced,  there  was  a  change  in  me,  I 
own  J  and  perhaps  I  felt  one  painful  throb,  when  I  heard  of 
it.  But,  I  swear,  there  never  was  in  my  heart  one  spark 
of  bitterness  or  Jealousy  of  Philip — much  leas  a  desire  to 
steal  away  one  partiole  of  your  love  from  him.  From  the 
very  first  I  wished  you  both  well,  just  as  honestly  as  I  shall 
do  next  Tuesday  at  the  altar.  I  have  not  quite  shaken  off 
the  old  fascination  yet,  though  Pve  tried  hard  enoughj 
G-od  knows ;  but,  for  months  past,  I  would  no  more  have 
connected  you  with  a  guilty  or  covetous  thought,  than  I 
would  have  trampled  on  my  dead  sister's  grave.  Those 
rash  words  of  mine  were  spoken,  when  we  were  both  too 
near  the  next  world  to  stand  on  form  or  ceremony ;  and  I 
did  forget  duty  in  my  great  fear  for  you.  There  is  only 
one  reason  why  I  hope  Philip  will  never  gnesa  what  I  have 
been  telling  you  now.  He  is  so  good  and  kind,  that  he 
would  be  always  reproaching  himself  with  having  stood 
between  me  and  the  light.  It  is  not  so.  I  believe  a  year 
or  so  of  foreign  sei^ce  will  work  a  thorough  cure.  There 
is  happiness  in  the  after-time  for  me,  as  well  as  for  yon. 
TTiis  is  the  longest  speech  I  ever  made.      I  know  you 
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cannot  be  offended ;  bat — so  manj  thanks  for  listening 
patiently/ 

Greorgie'a  face  waa  shaded  by  Her  hand,  while  Mattrice 
■was  speaking ;  when  she  raised  it,  it  was  wet  with  tear*— 
tears,  springing  not  from  bitterness  or  shame,  bat  from 
pity,  and  sympathy,  and  gratitude — tears,  sach  as  a  hus- 
band might  see  on  his  fair  wife's  cheek,  and  never  doabt 
her  loyalty.  Though  she  honoured  Bering,  at  that  mo- 
ment, more  than  any  other  living,  not  a  spark  of  guilty 
passion  larked  beneath  :  her  feeling  somewhat  resembled 
the  simple  hero-worship,  that  many  women  have  nourished 
for  famous  men  whom  they  have  never  seen. 

'  Neither  Philip  nor  I  can  ever  pay  half  our  debts  to 
yoa,'  she  said  at  last,  almost  in  a  whisper ;  and  held  out  a 
Httlei  tremulous  hand. 

Maurice  held  it  for  a  second  lightly,  as  he  raised  it  to 
his  lips,  with  the  same  gesture  of  rather  old-fashioned 
courtesy  that  you  may  remember  on  a  certain  afternoon  in 
the  past.  Then  ho  spoke  quite  cheerfully,  with  the  old 
merry  light  in  his  eyes. 

'  I've  given  up  all  hopes  of  making  either  of  yoa  reason- 
able on  that  point.  Well,  if  you  persist  in  giving  me  great 
credit  for  doing — as  any  other  man  alive  would  have  done 
— my  best,  you  shall  pay  me  off  by  instalments.  When 
Philip  writes,  as  he  will  do  every  month,  you  can  look  over 
his  shoulder,  and  put  in  a  tiny  postscript  with  any  scrap  of 
news  you  think  I  shonld  care  to  hear.  And  will  you  pet 
The  Moor  now  and  then ;  a  good  deal  for  me,  and  a  little 
for  yourself  ?  He  stands  at  Marston  while  I'm  away :  FU 
never  part  with  him ;  but  he  wouldn't  do  for  India.' 

'  Ton  know  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  do  aU  this — and  more/ 
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Wliile  the  words  were  on  Georgia's  lips,  the  door  opened, 
and  Lady  Verechoyle  entered.  She  had  actually  ronsed 
herself  sufficiently  to  descend,  and  confer  for  a  few  minutes 
with  Dering,  as  Gascoigne's  plenipotentiary,  anent  certaio 
arrangements  ibr  the  Tuesday  following. 

So  the  subject  that  these  two  had  been  discoursing  on, 
was  sealed  up  between  them,  thenceforward  for  ever. 

It  was  months  since  Maurice  had  felt  so  thoroughly  light 
of  heart,  as  when  he  rode  homeward  that  aflemoon.  Inr 
deed,  though  he  had  hardly  realized  it  at  the  time,  he  had 
achieved  a  rare  and  exceptional  triumph.  He  had  actually 
made  a  woman  his  friend  for  life,  by — telling  her  the  simple 
truth. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  linger  over  the  details 
of  the  double  wedding.  The  Dean  of  Torrcaster — duly 
'assisted'  of  course — performed  the  ceremony  with  a  stem 
austerity  of  demeanour  that  made  it  sound  very  hke  a 
funeral  serrice ;  indeed,  one  of  the  subalterns,  a  slim  spec- 
tacled curate,  was  so  awed  and  impressed  thereby,  that  he 
made  two  verbal  errors  in  the  smaU  part  he  had  to  perform, 
thereby  drawing  upOn  himself  a  sharp  reprimand  in  the 
disrobing  chamber  afterwards. 

Bering  played  the  bridesman  gallantly.  For  one  moment, 
just  at  the  plightiag  of  the  troth,  a  vague  misty  feeing 
overcame  him;  so  that  his  own  father's  words,  spoken 
within  a  foot  of  his  ear,  sounded  as  though  some  stranger 
were  uttering  them  from  a  long  distance  oif;  hut  his 
wandering  glauce  met  Paul  Ghetwynde's  eyes,  fixed  on 
him  keenly  and  anxiously.  They  had  precisely  the  same 
effect  on  Maurice  as  the  sight  of  cold  water  often  produces 
on  a  lady  preparing  to  faint ;  he  recovered  instantly,  and 
had  no  relapses.  Indeed  he  was  rather  brilliant  than  other- 
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wise  at  the  breakfast,  and  conducted  Iiimself  to  tlie  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  bridesmaid  he  had  specially  in  charge. 
If  the  (rath  mast  be  told,  a  phantasm,  with  chestnut  hair 
and  brown  eyes,  and  an  erect  martial  bearing,  for  weeks 
after  mingled  not  imfreqiiently  with  that  damsel's  virginal 
dreams. 

Miss  Verschoyle  looked  distractingly  pretty,  and  changed 
her  name  with  not  a  whit  more  nervousness  than  was 
decoroTis  and  becoming.  Even  the  Dean  of  Torrcaater 
softened  into  a  cast-steel  smile  of  approbation  when  he 
congratnlated  her  in  the  vestry :  if  he  had  been  very  much 
pressed,  it  is  possible  the  holy  man  wonld  have  bestowed 
on  that  fair  brow  a  single  paternal  salnte. 

And  Id^  Garew  ? 

Snrely  the  most  callous  spectator  there  would  have 
shrunk  and  shuddered,  if  he  could  have  guessed  at  the 
tumult  of  conflicting  passions,  rioting  and  raging  in  that 
wicked,  wayward  heart.  Of  the  inward  strife,  the  placid, 
handsome  faoe  betrayed  not  the  shadow  of  a  sign.  She 
was  always  so  pale  that  no  change  was  perceptible  here ; 
yet,  throughout  the  early  morning,  a  weary  sleepless  look 
liaunted  her  face ;  and,  if  her  maid  had  told  tales,  per- 
chance something  might  have  been  heard  of '  red  lavender,' 
er  some  other  among  those  mysterious  feminine  stimulants, 
of  which  the  vulgar  male  world  is  but  little  aware.  She 
brightened  up  as  the  day  went  on,  and  had  never  looked 
more  perfectly  lovely  than  when  she  stood  by  the  altar. 

Bat,  mark.  At  the  very  moment  when  she  uttered'the 
vow — '  to  honour  and  obey,' — those  wonderful,  deep  eyes 
were  lifted  under  the  bridal  veil,  and  shot  one  straight, 
awift  glance  to  the  spot  where,  in  the  background  of  the 
■group,  stood — Maurice  Dering. 

I  .i-.<i",G(Hinlc 
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«  *  *  *  * 

One  scene  more  before  we  part  with  one  of  oar  characters 
for  awliile.  , 

Stand  here  with  me^  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  watch 
the  finish  for  the  Grand  Military  of  185 — .  A  brace  of 
minutes  now  will  settle,  who  shall  win  and  wear  tie 
Soldiers'  Blue  Riband. 

-  The  three  leading  horses — ^nothing  else  has  the  ghost  of 
a  chance — have  j'uat  swept  round  the  last  turning  flag  into 
the  straight  nm-in ;  only  three  fences  and  a  flight  of  bushed 
hurdles  are  between  them  and  the  judge's  chair.  Only 
three  fences :  but  they  are  laid  tough  and  strong  with  th» 
famous  Gorsehamptonshire  thorn  that  holds  hind  legs  like 
wire. 

Ajaz  is  in  front — a  great  raking  cheatnat,  with  a  coarse- 
head  and  ragged  hips,  hnt  a  rare  jumper  and  galloper  when 
jthe  ground  is  not  too  deep.  He  pulled  like  a  steam-engine 
for  the  first  two  miles,  but  it  is  as  mnch  as  he  can  do  noW 
to  get  over  the  ridge-and-furrow  without  rolling  in  his 
stride.  Ajax's  rider  is  Captain  Buretall  of  the  Royals, 
one  of  the  hardest — if  not  one  of  the  best — men  to  hounds 
in  broad  England.  His  friends  and  admirers  assert  that 
his  nerve  is  so  extraordinary,  that  he  has  sometimes  to 
steady,  or,  as  it  were,  handicap  himself,  with  a  portentous 
cigar  before  starting  for  cover :  otherwise,  '  he  would  be  a 
little  above  himself,  and  jumping  everything.*  He  walks 
under  eleven  stone,  but  is  bnilt  like  a  bull  and  very  nearly 
as  strong ;  those  brawny  bow -legs  grip  the  saddle  like  a 

About  three  lengths  behind,  is  Mildmay  of  the  Cold- 
streams,  riding  his  own  mare.  Lady  Agatha,  and  riding 
her  right  well.     There  is  great  craft  and  coolness  behind 
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the  pale  be&rdless  face;  indeed,  that  hoj  is  very  few 
poauda  worse  than  the  average  of  profeBsioiials  even  now, 
though  not  more  than  four  years  have  fled  since  he  ceased 
to  be  '  a  pretty  page.'  The  mare  well  deserves  to  carry 
the  hopes  and  money  of  the  Household  Brigade ;  you 
might  guide  her  with  a  silken  thread,  and  she  was  never 
known  to  Ml ;  see,  how  the  ridge-aiid-farrow  aeema  to 
melt  away  under  her  swift  smooth  stride. 

Last  of  the  three — ^he  has  been  waiting  in  front  from  the 
BtaH — comes  our  old  friend  The  Moor,  steered,  also,  by 
hia  owner. 

The  scattered  murmurs  and  shouts  at  the  Stand  are 
deepening  into  a  concentrated  roar;  not  only  comrades 
and  partisans  are  shouting,  but  the  Hing  too  waxes  sten- 
torian :  it  is  strongly  represented  to-day,  for  it  so  chances 
that  no  other  meeting  clashes  with  the  Soldiers'  Bace.  The 
'talent'  don't  much  fancy  Ajax;  of  the  other  two  the 
maro  has  a  trifle  the  call  in  the  betting ;  but  the  prevailing 
cry  is — '  No  one  names  the  winner.' 

Some  one  does  name  the  winner,  though;  and  names 
him  pretty  often.  The  undaunted  backer  is  no  other  than 
Gerald  Annesleigh.  He  stands  a  cracker  on  The  Moor, 
and  has  laid  against  everything  else.  Yet  he  still  keeps 
piling  on  the  money,  in  spite  of  the  imploring  Ipoks  and 
whispers  of  Penrhyn  Bligh,  who  stands  close  by  his  patron's 
side,  looking  more  white  and  nervous  than  ever,  with  the 
twitch  about  his  month  quickened  painfully. 

Ah  I — it  lies  between  the  pair  of  them,  now,  Ajaz'B 
rider  rather  lost  his  head  when  he  saw  the  winning  flag 
straight  before  him,  and  was  a  little  hard  on  his  horse  over 
the  thirty-acre  ridge -and-furrow.  The  second  fence  from 
home  is  a  ^laid'  one^— black  and  firm  as  n^asonry.  Ajax  dr^& 
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his  hind  legs,  ever  so  little ;  the  next  instant  there  is  a 
crash,  that  we  can  ahnost  hear,  and  a  confiised  heap 
straggles  in  ihe  ditch  yawning  on  the  landing  aide. 

The  man  is  np  first.  Not  hurt  ?  What  a  qnestion ! 
Why,  yon  might  blow  Dick  Burstall  irom  a  gtm,  and  he 
would  rise  np  on  his  feet,  with  only  a  few  immaterial  con- 
tusions. Nevertheless,  the  chief  of  the  '  Cnt-em-down 
Captains'  must  wait  for  his  Blue  Biband  till  the  next 
year. 

It  is  the  nearest  thing  between  the  other  two.  Twice 
Dering  goes  tip  to  Lady  Agatha's  girths,  and  twice  she 
slips  away  in  iront  again,  with,  apparently,  fatal  &cility. 
Xionder  and  wilder  go  up  the  cheers  of  the  Household 
Brigade,  who  are  shouting  as  if  the  race  was  over ;  and 
still  through  the  uproar  cleave  the  clear  ringing  tones  of 
Gerald  Annesleigh. 

'  The  Moor !    The  Moor !  for  any  even  money.' 

Over  the  hurdles  without  a  mistake.  Half-way  np  the 
distance  Manrice  makes  his  last  effort :  this  time  he  gets 
to  the  mare's  head,  and  keeps  there.  For  a  second  or  so, 
■  the  two  ran  locked  and  level,  as  if  they  were  yoked  in 
harness ;  then  the  lean  brown  head  begins  to  steal  in  &ont, 
just  as  it  did  in  Harlestone  Chase.  Lady  Agatha  runs 
game  as  a  pebble  tothe  last;  bat  The  Moor  mns  the 


All  over  now.  The  Gilt  Vase  is  fiiirly  wonj  and  the 
Gnards  shall  only  score  a  proxime  accegait  of  the  honours  of 
this  year. 

Annesleigh's  hand,  that  has  been  sospended  over 
Penrhyn  Bligh's  shoulder  for  the  last  few  seconds,  de- 
scends with  a  force  that  brings  the  meek  little  man  to  his 
knee ;  but  he  looks  up  in  Gerdd's  flushed  liice  with  in- 
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tense  admiratioii,  as  the  latter  matters  in  a  voice  rather 
hoarser  than  usoal,  with  one  of  his  own  doable-shotted 
oaths,— < 

'Landed,  by .' 

The  "victor's  ovation  among  his  comrades  was  only  half 
over,  when  a  man  in  his  own  regiment  came  up  with 
Annealeigh,  who  wished  for  an  introduction.  Gerald's 
manner,  when  he  was  on  his  good  behaviour,  was  singn- 
larly  graceftd  and  winning.  Maurice  was  not  insensible  of 
its  attraction,  though  common  fame  had  prejudiced  him 
strongly  against  the  speaker;  besides,  he  was  in  a  hamoor 
to  he  pleased  with  anything  jast  then.  So  he  accepted 
the  other's  congratulations,  and  disclaimed  his  compli- 
ments with  frank  coartesy. 

•I'm  very  glad  you  trusted  the  old  horse  with  your 
money,*  he  said,  '  I  knew  we  should  be  close  up  at  the 
finish,  if  we  were  not  quite  out-paced.  Indeed,  I  ought 
only  to  have  been  afraid  of  one  in  the  race.  Lady  Agatha 
has  a  great  turn  of  speed,  and  Mildmay  rides  like  a  pro- 
fessional. I  don't  really  deserve  much  credit ;  one  had 
only  to  sit  steady,  as  it  turned  out.  He  is  a  veiy  easy 
horse  to  ride.     Would  you  hke  to  look  him  over  ? ' 

*  Very  much,'  Gerald  assented.  '  I  hardly  had  time  to 
glance  at  him  when  he  was  saddled,  I  was  so  busy  np  here. 
It  was  a  real  good  thing  all  through;  and  a  rare  turn  of 
luck  for  me.  Say  what  you  like,  I  have  seldom  seen  a 
race  better  ridden,  and  I  watch  a  certain  number  in  the 
couMe  of  the  year.  Eemember,  if  I  ever  have  a  chance  of 
doing  you  a  good  turn,  I  owe  you  one.' 

If  you  have  patience  to  read  to  the  end,  yon  will  see 
how  that  debt  was  paid. 

When — after  a  night  of  heavy  play,  during  which  the 
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Inck  lias  been  nmning  dead  t^ainat  liiin,  with  never  a  tnrn 
in  tlie  tide — the  crippled  gamester  walks  slowly  home 
through  the  brightening  twilight,  and,  reckoning  up  his 
available  resonrcea,  finds  that  he  may  not  hope  to  renew  the 
fight  against  Fortnne  for  many  a  day  to  come,  there 
mingles  often,  they  say,  with  the  bitterness  of  discomfitore, 
a  etrange  sense  of  relief  and  refreshment — arising  &om 
the  certainty  that,  now,  nothing  more  can  be  hoped,  or 
feared,  or  straggled  for;  that  weary  brain  and  strained 
nerves  must  perforce  find  rest  for  awhile. 

Some  snch  feeling  as  this  shot  through  Manrice  Dering's 
breast,  as,'  a  month  later,  he  watched  a  cold  Jannaiy  sun 
go  down  behind  the  Dorset  highlands :  he  stood,  then,  on 
the  deck  of  the  good  ship  Indus,  outw^^-bound. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

BENEDICTIKi:   VXTS. 


Two  years  went  by,  bringing  little  of  change  to  those 
who  abode  still  in  England ;  yet  they  brought  an  heir  to 
the  broad  lands  of  Marston  Lisle.  It  was  a  very  amall 
baby,  with  Georgie's  bright,  soft  hair,  and  Philip's  dart, 
dreamy  eyes,  rather  fragile  and  delicate  to  look  upon;  but 
it  must  have  had  a  remarkably  good  constitution,  or  it 
could  not  have  supported  the  incredible  amount  of  petting 
lavished  upon  it  by  all  the  female  members  of  the  family, 
with  Aunt  Nellie,  of  course,  at  their  head.  That  infaafa 
apparel  was  a  perfect  miracle  of  florid  decoration ;  yet  iis 
admirers  ceased  not  to  tax  their  ingenuity  in  the  pfo 
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faction  of  new  intricaciea  of  needlework,  to  be  offered  to 
their  tiny  Bovereign. 

Maternity  did  not  make  Georgia  look  a  whit  more 
matronly^  nor  sober  her  in  any  way,  materially.  She  was 
very  fond  and  proud  of  her  baby,  and  it  was  the  prettiest 
sight  imaginable  to  see  them  together;  but  she  was  not 
-disposed  to  sacrifice  her  time  and  her  fancies  to  nursery 
despotism.  The  spirit  of  coquetry  was  still  alive  and 
strong  within  her;  she  would  fiirt,  at  times,  quite  as 
scientifically,  if  not  quite  so  openly,  as  in  the  old  days ;  but 
scandal  had  never  yet  been  busy  with  her  name,  and  the 
world  only  did  her  justice  here ;  for,  of  anything  beyond 
the  indulgence  of  vanity,  she  was  absolntely  innocent. 

Philip  was  thoroughly  and  completely  happy.  So  far 
from  feeling  jealous  or  sulky  about  these  little  escapades  of 
his  fair  wife,  they  rather  amused  and  gratified  him:  he 
looked  upon  each  conquest  of  hers  as  a  fresh  social  triumph 
— simply  a  homage  due  to  her  wonderful  fascinations.  In- 
deed, before  she  slept,  Georgie  used  to  repeat  to  him  eomo 
of  the  prettiest  speeches  that  had  been  murmured  in  her 
ear  during  the  evening;  and  certain  Lotharios,  iu  in- 
tention, would  have  been  sorely  discomfited  if  they  could 
have  heard  the  trills  of  silvery  laughter  that  often  inter- 
rupted the  narration. 

Mrs  Gascoigne  achieved  an  immense  success  in  the 
country.  Marston  had  always  been  a  pleasant  house;  but 
its  attractions  seemed  increased,  now,  sevenfold.  Even 
Paul  Chetwynde,  in  despite  of  the  prejudices  of  which  yon 
have  heard,  could  not  deny  that  this  was  entirely  due  to 
the  deUeate  Butterfly-Queen.  She  was  an  especial  favour- 
ite with  the  womankind,  from  the  curate's  wife  in  her  own 
parish  up  to  the  Duchess  of  Devorgoil.     That  ample  and 
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augasb  lady— of  whom  Georgie  pretended  to  be  bo  terri- 
bly afraid — though  she  would  Bhaike  her  head  at  times, 
and  talk  about  'thoughtlessness  aod  want  of  dignity/ 
would  scarcely  have  had  the  heart  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
pretty  '  light-minded  bird,'  or  to  tame  her  into  frigid  pro- 
priety. 

The  aspect  of  things  in  the  West  waa  not  quite  so  bril- 
liant. The  curse  of  childlessness,  which  for  many  genera- 
tions had  haunted  the  direct  line  of  the  liuttrells,  seemed 
Btill  to  prevail  at  Minstercombe.  Neither  was  Ida's  popular- 
ity in  the  neighbourhood  at  all  comparable  to  her  fascin- 
ating cousin's.  To  thoBe  honest  Devonians  she  appeared 
intensely  proud  and  reserved:  she  was,  in  reality,  only 
listless  and  indifferent,  and  careless  about  dissembling, 
when  she  chanced  to  be  uunsnally  bored.  Only  once,  the 
natural  haughtiness  of  her  nature  spoke  out. 

There  lived,  not  &r  from  Minstercombe,  an  elderly 
dowager  of  great  influence  and  repute ;  the  widow  of  a 
deceased  county  magnate.  She  was  a  kind,  good  woman 
at  heart ;  profnse  in  her  charity,  and  much  given  to  hospi- 
tality of  a  formal,  constrained  sort :  but  she  loved  to  pa- 
tronize both  high  Bud  low,  and  chose  to  be  Lady  Paramount 
as  well  as  Lady  Bountiful,  She  was  very  ready  on  all 
occasions  with  her  dictatorial  advice;  but  especially  be- 
stowed it  on  all  young  married  females  who  came  to  live 
within  the  Umits  of  her  rule.  To  such,  on  the  earliest 
feasible  opportunity,  she  would  deliver  a  set  form  of  lec- 
ture on  Conjugal  Duty — ^verbose,  grandiloquent,  Chaponic; 
and  hitherto  all  her  victims  had  submitted  unresistingly, 
if  not  respectfully. 

When  Mrs  Staudishe  paid  her  first  state  visit  to  Min- 
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stercombe,  she  prepared  to  play  tlie  MonitresBj  as  oanal : 
she  never  repeated  the  experiment,  Ida  eaid  veiy  Uttle, 
and  that  little  very  quietly ;  but  she  contrived  to  quell  the 
ancient  lady  aAer  a  fashion  that  the  latter  never  forgot  or 
forgave.  She  was  firm  in  her  friendshipa,  and  never  un- 
just even  when  most  deeply  offended;  so  she  did  not 
altogether  withdraw  her  conntenance  from  the  house, 
whose  master  she  had  known  from  boyhood.  But,  ever 
afterwards,  she  used  to  sigh,  with  ominous  significance,  as 
she  mentioned  '  jpo&r  Mr  Luttrell's'  name,  and  would 
throw  out  dark  hints  of  danger  impending  over  that  ill- 
governed  household. 

Tet  Geoffrey  did  not  deserve  mnch  pity,  as  yet.  It  is 
tme  that  his  careless  joviality  was  somewhat  abated,  and 
Eometimes  he  would  look  quite  grave  and  thonghtful;  but 
he  was  not  unhappy,  or  even  discontented;  and  if  there 
were  a  real  change,  he  himself  could  not  have  uialyzed  or 
explained  it. 

Ida's  manner  towards  him  .was  the  same  as  it  had  always 
been;  perfectly  pleasant  and  good-natured,  bnt  nothing 
more.  She  was  irreproachable  in  all  points  of  wifely  duty, 
and  was  never  irritable,  or  imperious,  or  exacting.  Tet  if 
Geoffrey  had  questioned  his  own  heart,  he  would  have  felt 
a  longing  there  to  meet  with  some  flaw  in  the  calm  per- 
fection ;  some  whim,  that  he  might  gratify — were  it  ever 
so  unreasonable ;  some  outbreak  of  temper  that  he  might 
pacify — ^were  it  ever  so  groundless. 

There  was  no  room  for  distrust  in  his  honest  nature ; 
bnt  the  vague  disappointment,  that  he  used  to  shake  off 
so  readily,  began  to  grow  more  defined  in  its  gloomy  out- 
lines.    He  never  dreamt  of  murmuring  or  repining ;  yet  he 
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coold  not  always  help  feeling  that  he  -was  caeting  away  all 
the  treasures  of  Ms  faith  and  love,  to  be  repaid  by  a  scanty 
mite  of  cool,  amicable  regard. 

His  childlessness,  too,  weighed  heavily,  at  times,  on 
Geoffrey's  mind.  It  was  not  Only  that  he  longed  for  an 
heir  to  hia  poBsessions  and  ancient  name :  he  had  a  faint 
idea — scarcely  mounting  to  a  hope— that  if  that  one  link 
eziated  between  them,  it  most  needs  draw  his  wife  doaer 
to  the  heart  that  was  so  e^er  to  take  her  in.  Was  he 
right,  HiereP    I  know  not.     In  drama,  or  romance,  the 

crucial  test  of  maternity  never  fails.    But  in  real  life 

Ah,  me  I  it  is  better  to  let  the  question  pass  by. 

Certainly,  their  happiest  days  were  those  spent  away 
from  Minatercombe.  It  is  a  sign  ominous  to  a  household's 
peace,  when  the  spirits  of  one  or  both  of  its  rulers  rise  ia 
exact  proportion  to  the  distance  lying  between  them  and 
home.  This  was  certainly  so  with  Ida ;  and,  perhaps,  with 
Oeofirey — in  a  less  d^pree.  Things  went  best  with  them 
during  their  long  visits  to  Marston  Lisle. 

Kow,  you  know  something  of  Ida's  feelings  towards  her 
charming  cousin.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  there  was 
much  change  here :  her  loves  and  hatreds  were  singnlar^ 
consistent  and  abiding.  But  dissimulation  to  snch  an 
accomplished  actress  was  the  easiest  of  all  tasks,  now  that 
there   was  no   tangible    provocation  to  be   encountered 

Since  that  gray  January  day,  when  the  Indus  left  hec 
moorings  in  Southampton  Water,  Geo^e  might  make  as 
many  conquests  as  she  pleased; — Ida  would  grudge  her 
never  one. 

So  she  bore  her  part  right  pleasantly  in  the  gaieties  of 
3£arston,  and  was  a  very  efficient  aide  to  the  fiur  mistress 
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of  the  revels.  It  was  there,  too,  she  oftenest  met  Panl 
Chetwynde ;  for  the  latter  was  too  lazy  to  travel  into  the 
far  West  when  he  had  a  choice  of  lighting  on  his  friends 
nearer  home.  The  Luttrells  were  never  long  in  London; 
for  Geoffrey  detested  pavement  intensely,  and  Ida  was 
never  nnnecessarily  cruel. 

Bering  was  creditably  regular  in  hia  coTrespondence ; 
but  it  was  rather  unequally  divided;  the  larger  share  fell 
to  Gascoigne  and  far  the  smallest  to  Luttrell.  This  did 
not  disquiet  or  chafe  the  honest  parson  in  the  least. 

'  I'm  not  good  at  scribbling,  liie  you  two,'  he  was  wont 
to  say,  with  his  great  hearty  laugh.  '  I  don't  know  why 
the  old  boy  should  write  to  me  at  aU,  as  I  see  all  his 
letters,  if  it  were  flot  that  he  guesses  I  hke  to  hear,  at  first 
hand,  of  his  doings  among  the  big  game.  How  I  do  envy 
him.  And  think  of  you  fellows  trying  to  stop  him  from 
going  out,'  &c.,  &c. 

Before  Dering  had  been  a  full:  year  in  India  he  had 
achieved  no  small  renown  as  asMkari,  and  had  despatched 
to  Marston  the  skin  of  a  full-grown  tiger,  slain  by  him  on 
foot,  foirly  face  to  face. 

Qascoigne  nsed  to  contemplate  that  trophy,  as  it  lay 
before  the  hearth  in  his  own  room,  with  inexpressible 
pride  and  triumph.  He  was  never  weary  of  telling  the 
story  of  the  slaughter,  mingling  therein  certain  professional 
phrases  of  Eastern  venerie  which  he  had  contrived  to 
master.  Each  new  guest  at  Maraton — there  were  many 
who  had  never  seen  a  loaded  rifle,  and  cared  nothing  for 
sport  of  any  description — was  doomed  to  listen  to  that 
tale :  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Philip  seemed  not  to 
calcnlate  on  the  possibility  of  bis  hearer  being  bored.  In- 
deed, as  Chetwynde   onoe  remarked,  '  He  couldn't  have 
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been  more  msofierably  Tainglorioas  tliaii  if  he  had  shot  the 
bmte  himself.' 

When  only  the  family  circle  (in  which  Paul,  of  conne, 
reckoned  himself)  was  staying  at  Marston,  they  often  ased 
to  gather  round  that  hearth,  as  the  autumn  evenings  were 
closing  in,  and  talk  of  the  strong  hunter  far  away. 

From  childhood  upwards,  Ida  Luttrell's  notions  of  com- 
fort had  been  rather  feline ;  she  had  a  peculiar  facility  of 
curling  herself  up  into  comers,  ajid  never  sate  formally 
erect  if  she  could  possibly  help  it.  On  these  occasions  she 
used  to  nestle  down  on  the  tiger-sldii,  close  to  the  savage 
head  and  white  grinning  fangs,  with  her  head  pillowed  on 
Georgia's  knee;  her  hand  rested  natur^y  on  the  ragged 
spot,  where  the  heavy  bullet  had  rent  its  way  in  to  the 
life. 

So  she  would  lie,  still  and  silent,  her  breathing  low  Mid 
regular  as  in  sleep,  while  the  others  talked  on.  Bat,  ever 
and  anon,  if  you  could  have  peered  under  the  veil  of  lashes 
into  those  downcast  eyes,  you  would  have  seen  a  flicker- 
ing light  there,  that  never  came  ^m  the  reflection  of  the 
fire. 


CSAFTEB  Xm. 

A   BA?£   IBVS&THKHT. 


On  a  certain  May  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  Chet- 
wynde  was  sitting  alone  in  his  chambers,  when  his  servant 
brought  in  a  card,  whereon  was  written,  in  a  stiff,  clerkly 
hand, '  Mr  Thos.  Brine.' 

Paul  had  an  exceptionally  retentive  memory  for  fiiccs 
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and  nunea ;  hnt  nov  he  was  rather  puzzled,  and  had  to 
ruminate  some  aeconds  before  he  conld  identify  hia  visitor. 

'Brine — Brine?'  he  said.  'Why,  sorely  that's  the 
name  of  Serocold's  managing  clerk.  What  on  earth  can  he 
want  with  me  so  eu-ly }  and  why  don't  he  write  instead  of 
sending  ?  Let  him  come  up,  Evans.  I  confess  to  feeling 
rather  cnriona :  it  will  turn  out  to  be  nothing,  of  course.' 

For  once  Paol  Ohetwynde  was  not  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed. 

There  entered  -  a  short  stout  man,  somewhat  beyond 
middle-^e,  veiy  decorously  attired  in  black  broadcloth ; 
the  self-satisfied  expression  of  his  smug,  smooth  face,  rather 
neutraiized  the  effect  of  a  studiously  obsequious  manner. 

*  Won't  you  take  a  chair,  Mr  Brine  ? '  Paul  said.  '  You 
oome  on  business,  I  presume,  from  Mr  Serooold.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  the  other  answered,  as  he  seated  him- 
Belf.  '1  do  come  on  business — on  yomr  bosiness  too. 
But  not  irom  Mr  Serocold.  I  left  his  office  quite  a  month 
^o ;  at  my  own  wish,  I  beg  to  assure  you.     Since  that 

time  I  have  been  with  Messrs '     He  named  a  firm 

xather  eminent  among  the  sharp  practitioners  of  the  day. 

Tm  very  glad  to  hear  of  that,*  Paul  replied,  arching 
his  eyebrows  slightly.  '  But  would  you  be  good  enough 
to  come,  at  once,  to  what  interests  me  personally  ?  I've 
one  or  two  engagements  this  morning.' 

He  spoke  more  coldly  and  distantly  than  was  his  wont ; 
but,  in  truth,  he  was  by  no  means  favourably  impressed 
by  the  demeanour  of  his  visitor. 

Mr  Brine  did  not  seem  to  notice  thia ;  but  went  on  in 
the  same  smooth,  unctuous  tone. 

'  Let  me  8tate>  sir,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  have  no  mer- 
-ceuuy  motives  in  coming  here  to-day.    I  don't  expect  to 
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be  rewarded,  except  by  my  own  conscience.  But  duty 
compels  one  to  do  diaa^^reeable  things  at  times.  I'll  come 
to  the  point  immediately.  Bat  will  yon  allow  me  to  ask 
you  one  qaestion,  in  confidence, — What  is  yonr  opinion  of 
Mr  Serocold  ? ' 

•  I  decline  answering  that  question,'  Panl  answered, 
more  haughtily  than  before.  'I'm  not  in  the  habit  of 
exchanging  confidences  with  utter  strangers,  nor  of  favour- 
ing them  with  my  opinion  about  third  parties — profes- 
sional or  otherwise.' 

The  smug  face  opposite  waxed  somewhat  sulky  and 
lowering ;  but  there  was  no  change  in  the  trained  humil- 
ity of  the  other's  voice  and  manner. 

'  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  sir.  I  had  no  intention  of 
offending  you.  Would  you  mind  answering  ffiis,  then? 
Did  you  intrust  £5000  to  Mr  Serocold  some  three  years 
ago;  and  do  you  know  how  that  money  is  invested  now? 
I  aesnre  you  I  have  reasons  for  asking;  I  can  have  no 
object  in  being  impertinently  inqniaitive.' 

'There's  something  in  that,'  Paul  muttered;  and  ^ten 
went  on  aloud :  '  I  certainly  did  intrust  that  snm  to  Mr 
Serocold  about  the  time  you  allude  to.  I  believe  it's  in- 
vested in  Canada  Bonds.  I  could  tell,  of  cooree,  by  refer- 
ring to  my  papers.  But  Mr  Serocold  holds  a  genersl 
power  of  attorney  from  me.  All  I  know  is,  that  I  have  re- 
ceived the  interest  quite  regularly,  and  that  satisfies  me.' 

'Yon  are  not  hard  to  satisfy,  sir,'  Brine  replied^  with 
just  the  dawn  of  a  sneer  hovering  round  his  month.  '  Bnt 
I  dare  say  the  interest  would  be  paid  regnlaily  for  some 
time  to  come.     As  to  the  principal ' 

That  marble  head  of  Panl  Chetwynde's  was  as  cool  about 
his  own  financial  affairs  as  about  all  other  earthly  things ; 
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tmt  ib  most  be  owned  that,  he  felt  rather  more  than  ciirioiiB 
just  at  this  moment. 

'What  the  A — I'a  the  use  of  beating  about  the  bush?' 
he  said,  with  nnnsual  hastiness.  '  Can't  yoa  saj  in  a  dozen 
words  what  is  wrong,  if  you  know  of  anything  f ' 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  answer ;  and  it  was  con- 
cise and  explicit  enough  to  satisfy  any  one. 

'Eveiy  shilling  was  sold  out  a  year  ago.' 

There  came  a  sparkle  of  malicions  triumph  into  the 
speaker's  doll  gray  eyes,  as  he  saw  Chetwynde  change 
colour,  and  drive  the  nails  of  his  right  hand  into  the  leather 
of  the  arm-chair  in  which  he  was  lounging. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  second  or  two  that  his  wonderful 
self-command  failed.  He  did  not  speak  till  he  had  had 
time  to  reflect  that,  though  the  loss  was  a  heavy  one,  it 
was  by  no  means  ruinous ;  he  had  still  an  income  left  amply 
sufficient  for  his  wants,  and  for  indulgence  in  most  luxuries. 
After  the  first  shock  of  vexation  and  surprise  had  passed, 
Paul  began  to  realize  the  satisfaction  that  would  accrue  to 
one  of  his  peculiar  temperameutj  from  haviug  the  austere 
sectarian  so  thoroughly  on  the  hip.  So  he  answered- with 
perfect  composure,  though  hia  brows  were  still  bent  heavily. 

'  If  I  understand  yon  aright,  you  accuse  Mr  Serocold  of 
felony.  Dangerous  words,  if  they  cau't  ^e  substantiated. 
And  you  have  known  of  this,  since  it  waa  done.  Isn't 
there  some  such  thing  as  "  misprision  ?"' 

The  other  looked  up  into  his  face  cunningly,  but  without 
flinching. 

'  I  don't  accuse  Mr  Serocold  of  anything  of  the  sort. 
Perhaps  he  has  taken  care  to  keep  clear  of  felony.  As  for 
myself — ^we  don't  criminate  oursrives  in  the  school  where 
I  was  bred.     There  are  no  witnesses  to  what  is  said  here. 
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remember,  even  if  it  is  not  to  be  considered  confidential. 
But,  Mr  Chetwynde,  if  you'll  be  good  enougli  to  consider, 
I'm  anre  yoa  will  see  you  are  taking  this  matter  in  a  wrong 
light.    I  can  have  no  possible  motive  except  to  serve  yon.' 

Paul's  keen,  cold  eyes  shot  at  the  informer  one  single 
glance,  straight  and  swift  as  a  sword  thrust. 

'  Or  to  injure  Serocold  ? '  he  said.  '  How  about  that  ? 
I  should  like  to  know  on  what  terms  you  parted.' 

Ton  will  hardly  find  any  scoundrel  so  case-hardened,  as 
not  to  feel  annoyance  at  beijig  forced  abruptly  to  descend 
from  the  position  he  has  assumed,  be  that  positioq  ever  so 
low  already. 

Mr  Brine  was  hugely  disconcerted ;  and  perforce  took 
refuge  in  sullenness. 

'  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  this  business,  or 
how  it  concerns  anybody  except  myself.  I've  said  before, 
I  left  at  my  own  desire.  I've  got  my  bread  to  make,  and 
a  character  to  lose,  too,  or  I  shcraldn't  be  where  I  am. 
Suppose  I  didn't  chocffle  to  risk  both  by  staying  in  an  office 
where  such  things  were  going  on — where  there  might  be 
a  crash  any  day  ?  Then,  every  one  would  have  said^ 
"Like  master,  like  man."  Now,  I'm  clear,  and  I  mean  to 
keep  so.  I  warn  you,  Mr  Chetwynde,  if  it  comes  into  Court, 
it's  no  use  calling  me  as  a  witness.  I  shall  know  nothing. 
You  can  easily  prove  if  I've  spoken  the  truth,  by  asking 
Serocold  for  yourbonds.  But  if  you'll  take.myadvice,  you'll 
make  no  criminal  matter  of  it.  You  might  get  back  most 
of  the  money,  perhaps,  if  you  managed  well.' 

'  I  shall  take  other  advice  before  I  decide  on  that,'  Paul 
said,  '  I  don't  like  compromises  in  such  matters.  Besides, 
the  chances  of  recovery  must  be  small.  Serocold  woa  get- 
ting desperate  when  he  ran  such  a  venture  as  this.' 
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The  otiier  shook  tis  head  mystenoTisly. 
,  '  ToQ're  right  enough  there,  sir/  he  said.  *  Serocold 
was  insolvent  twice  over  months  ago.  But  he  has  power- 
fbl  friends  of  Ma  own  persoasion,  who  would  pay  something 
to  save  scandaL  Besides,  I  think  he  holds  a  secret  or  two, 
worth  money.' 

Chetwynde  pondered  awhile  in  silence.  Suddenly  a  new 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him ;  and  his  face  became  more 
dark  and  troubled  than  it  had  been  since  the  interview 
began. 

'What  an  idiot,  not  to  have  thought  of  that  before ! 
Why,  half  Philip's  title-deeds  may  have  been  lying  in  that 
accursed  office.  And  it  was  I  who  recommended  Sero- 
cold!' 

There  was  a  shade  of  professional  contempt  in  Mr  Brine's 
smile ;  but  it  was  comfortably  reassuring. 

'  Don't  alarm  yourself,  sir,'  ho  said,  promptly.  '  I  can 
answer  for  all  such  being  safe.  Real  property  is  not  so 
easily  convertible  as  bonds,  and  stock,  and  personal  secur- 
ities. You  and  a  few  more  will  be  the  only  sufferers  j  and 
I  fancy  you  will  be  the  heaviest.' 

The  man  spoke  after  his  light;  and,  probably,  meant 
what  he  said  at  the  time :  it  was  a  simple  question  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  with  him. 

When,  months  afterwards,  Paul  Chetwynde  became 
aware  of  all  the  cruel  truth,  he  felt  ashamed  at  having 
wasted  so  much  pity  on  himself. 

What  was  his  loss  compared  to  th&t  of  the  scarred  gray- 
haired  man  who  had  trusted  the  proceeds  of  his  commis- 
sion to  Serocold  for  investment  ?  He  had  won  his  way 
upwards  from  the  ranks  by  hard,  good  service — (and  hard 
pinching  too,  for  he  purchased  one  step) — till  he  got  his 
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company,— only  to  find  himself,  at  fifty-eight,  nearly  as 
penniless  as  when  he  enlisted,  with  the  addition  of  a  etiff 
shoulder,  an  ailing  wife,  and  two  helpless  children. 

How  did  the'news  f^  on  the  weak,  nervous  devotee, 
who  had  given  all  her  dead  husband's  savings,  and  the  for- 
tune of  her  own  child,  into  the  hands  of  the  austere  pietist, 
with  BO  more  doubt  or  suspicion  than  if  she  had  laid  the 
money  on  God's  altar  ?  To  her  there  was  much  mercy 
dealt;  for  the  blow  killed  her  very  soon. 

But  it  fared  not  so  well  with  the  orphan.  She  had  a 
cmelly  hard  tinae  of  it  in  her  first  sitaation.  The  head  of 
the  family  was  a  chief  of  the  Cottonocracy,  who  paid  thrice 
as  much  for  the  tending  of  his  hot-house  plants  as  for  the 
training  of  his  olive-branches;  he  stood  in  extreme  terror 
of  his  butler,  whom  he  had  bribed  away  from  a  dnkery, 
and  when  he  had  endured  more  than  wonted  contmnely  at 
the  hands  of  that  awful  dignitai-y,  was  wont  to  descend  on 
the  school-room,  and  relieve  Ms  feelings  by  bullying  the 
governess.  Perhaps,  a  loathing  of  that  intolerable  servi- 
tude, and  a  desire  to  win  liberty  at  any  price,  spoke  as 
strongly  as  the  voice  of  the  tempter  who  lured  the  ^1  to 
sin,  and  left  her  to  shame.  Years  ^erwards,  you  might 
have  heard  a  miserable  unsexed  woman — possessed,  as  it 
seemed,  by  seven  devils  at  the  least — when  the  fury  of 
drink'&enzy  was  abating,  and'the  maudlin  stage  wafi  com* 
ing  on,  wailing  out  broken  memories  of  how  '  she  had 
been  a  lady  once,  and  might  have  kept  so  still,  if  her  poor 
mother  had  not  tnisted  all  their  money  to  a ' 

If  Robert  Serocold  could  have  heard  the  awftd  maledic- 
tions that  closed  the  sentence,  I  think  he  would  have 
shivered  on  his  prison-pallet,  though  the  model  cell  was 
warmed  to  a  turn. 
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To  letnrD  to  our  sheep,  one  of  whom  so  lately  fonnd 
hmtaelf  Bhom. 

F&nl  Chetwynde  was  so  intensely  relieved  by  what  lie 
now  heard,  that  his  humour  became  almost  genial.  He 
hegsn  to  thiulc  that  he  had  dealt  to  his  visitor  rather  scan- 
tier measure  of  courtesy  than  may  ju3%  be  allotted  to  the 
bearer  of  evil  tidings. 

'  I'm  sincerely  glad  you  can  say  so  much,'  he  said.  '  For 
a  moment — ^you  see  I  know  less  than  nothing  about  those 
'  things — I  feared  I  had  got  Mr  Gascqigne  into  a  worse 
Ecrape  than  my  own.  I've  taken  your  information  rather 
ungraciously :  it  was  well  meant,  I  dare  say;  at  any  rate, 
I've  no  business  to  go  into  your  motives.  Pray  remember, 
if  you  should  repent  hereafter  of  having  told  me  all  this 
gratnitoaaly,  I  shall  be  ready  to  reward  you  according  to 
my  power — whether  I  save  anything  out  of  the  wreck  or 
not.' 

The  other  shook  his  head  negatively ;  but  he  appeared 
rather  gratified  by  the  half  apology.  So  they  parted,  with 
few  more  words. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  here,  that  Mr  Brine  never  did  re- 
turn to  claim  any  recompense.  Soring  the  years  that  he 
had  served  Bobert  Serocold,  dislike  and  fear  had  ripened 
into  a  steady  enmity;  though  the  worm  turned  late,  it 
tmned  viciously  at  last.  The  raian  would  risk  nothing; 
and  waited  till  he  could  expose  his  oppressor  without  com- 
promising himself,  or  damaging  his  own  professional  pros- 
pects ;  but  whfen  he  became  comparatively  independent, 
he  did  not  dally  long  with  the  luxury  of  uncommercial 


As  soon  as  his  visitor  had  withdrawn,  and  he  had  col- 
lected certain  necessary  memoranda,  Chetwynde   betook 
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Hmself  to  the  Temple,  where  dwelt  a  friend  more  learned 
than  himself  in  the  law.  After  a  brief  consultation,  they 
sent  for  an  eminent  detective,  whose  office  was  hard  by, 
and  took  counsel  of  the  oracle.  Eventually  it  was  settled 
that  Panl  was  to  see  Serocold,  in  the  first  instance,  alone. 
Bat  in  the  sqnare  ontside  was  posted  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  of  the  subalterns;  a  atannch  slcnth-honnd, 
who,  ere  this,  had  kept  the  trail  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  till  the  quarry  turned  to  bay  at  last,  in  very 
weariness  and  despair. 

A  sonr-lpoking  clerk  took  in  Paul's  name  to  his  princi- 
pal, aifd  returned  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that '  if  Mr 
Chetwynde'a  business  was  not  very  important,  perhaps  he 
conld  make  it  convenient  to  call  later  in  the  day.' 

'  Mr  Chetwynde'a  business  -woe  important ;  and  he  conl3 
not  make  it  convenient  to  call  at  any  other  hour.'  So  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Serocoldian  sanctum  without  farther 
delay. 

There  sate  the  good  man,  with  hpa  more  compressed 
and  a  gloomier  brow  than  nanal ;  as  if  he  had  grave  cause 
to  complain  of  having  been  disturbed  in  more  important 
basinesa.  Indeed,  there  was  a  judicial  austerity  in  his 
whole  demeanour,  inexpressibly  exasperating  to  one  who 
knew  as  much  as  did  his  present  visitor  and  late  client. 

'  Will  you  be  seated,  Mr  Chetwynde  ? '  he  said.  '  I  trust 
yon  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  am  deeply  engaged  this 
morning.' 

Paul  sank  into  the  chair  thus  indicated,  simply  from  his 
inveterate  habit  of  taking  everything  at  ease,  if  not  easily; 
if  he  had  been  condemned  to  be  shot  to  death,  he  wonli 
certanly  have  preferred  to  face  the  platoon — sitting.  But 
there  was  a  set  espression  about  bis  month,  and  an  odd 
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look  in  hia  eyea^half  cruel,  half  ecomful — tliat  the  other 
could  not  long  have  failed  to  ohserve. 

'  You  will  have  to  defer  your  business,  whatever  it  ia; 
mid  it  depends  on  yourself  whether  this  interview  is  to  be 
brief  or  not.  Poaaibly,  the  matter  may  be  very  easily 
settled.  I  want  to  sell  ont  that  £5000  of  Canada  Bonds ; 
— at  oncoj  mind.  I  have  a  better  investment  for  the. 
money.' 

If  you  had  seen  Robert  Serocold's  everyday  complexion, , 
you  would  have  thought  it  scarcely  possibly  that  its  pallor- 
could  deepen :  yet  there  was  a  perceptible  change  now : 
near  the  cheekbones  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw  the  dull 
white  seemed  marbled  with  a  faint  Hvid  green.  A  very 
close  observer  might  have  noticed  a  shght  shaking  of  the 
thin,  callous  hands,  that  shuffled  some  papers  together,, 
rather  hurriedly  j  but  there  was  no  tremor  in  the  hard 
grating  voice. 

'If  you  were  more  of  a  business-man,  Mr  Chetwynde, 
yon  would  knowthatit  is  impossible  to  change  your  secur- 
ities at  a  moment's  notice.  Tou  say,  you  have  fonnd  a 
better  investment.  I  would  advise  you  not  to  be  rash. 
YoQ  will  scarcely  find  any  such  that  can  be  called  safe,  and 
will  return  yon  higher  interest.' 

'  I'm  very  happy  to  say  I'm  not  a  business-mian,  as  you 
interpret  the  word,'  Paul  retorted,  without  attempting  to 
disguise  a  sneer.  '  But,  with  aU  my  ignorance,  I  happen 
to  know  that  Canada  Bonds  are  nearly  as  negotiable  as 
bank-notes.  As  to  the  safety  of  investments — that's  a 
matter  of  opinion.  If  you  will  hand  me  the  bonds,  you 
need  trouble  yourself  no  further  in  the  matter.  I  will  take 
the  consequences  on  myself,  and  my  broker  can  manage 
the  rest  of  the  business.' 

i-.<i",G(Hinlc 
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His  keen  glimoe  rested  ftill  on  the  other  while  he  spole ; 
but  Serocold  met  it  with  wonderful  steadiness. 

'  Ton  are  the  beat  jndge  of  yonr  own  interests,  of  course. 
If  yoQ  will  call  here  at  noon  to-morrow,  I  will  himd  yon 
over  your  bonds.' 

'  I  prefer  to-day,'  Chetwynde  answered.  '  There  ia 
ample  time.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me 
where  they  are  deposited  ?  * 

Then — ^in  spite  of  all  his  audacity  and  crafb — the  lawyer 
felt  that  the  evil  moment  was  upon  him.  There  came  into 
hia  eyes  a  glassy,  haggard  look,  fearful  to  see ;  it  was 
more  irom  habit  than  deHberate  intent  that  he  fenced  yet 
■a  few  seconds  longer. 

'Where  are  they  deposited?'  he  said,  hoM^ely.  'At— 
my  banker's,  of  course.' 

Paul  leant  forward,  with  his  arm  resting  on  the  table 
between  them,  till  his  face  was  only  a  foot  or  ao  from  the 
other's.  He  spoke  just  as  coolly  and  slowly  as  if  he  had 
been  making  the  most  ordinary  remark. 

'  At  youi-  banker's  ?  The  proceeds  of  the  sale,  I  sup- 
pose you  mean.  Haven't  yon  got  rid  of  all  yet  ?  For 
the  bonds  were  sold  a  year  ago.' 

Paul  had  promised  himself  a  Httle  intellectnal  amuse- 
ment  in  that  interview.  He  had  reckoned  on  some  sport 
with  the  stratagems  and  evasions  of  TartnfFe  bo  near  his 
unmasking.  But  his  patience — great  as  it  was — ^yielded  to 
the  strain.  He  deUvered  that  home-thrust  at  least  five 
minntes  too  Boon. 

For  some  seconds  after,  the  two  feces  remained  opposite 
to  each  other,  without  recoiling  an  inch  or  moving  a  muscle 
— the  one  set  in  a  pitiless  scorn,  too  deep  for  anger — the 
vother  poaaessed  by  a  blank,  ghastly  horror.     Thrai  the 
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lawyer  locked  Ms  fingers  tightly  over  bis  stony  eyea ;  and 
his  head  fell  forward  on  the  table,  with  a  dall  orash,  such 
as  yott  hear  when  you  strike  horn  upon  wood. 

Chetwynde  sauntered  slowly  to  the  window,  and  looked 
out  into  the  square.  There  leant,  ^^nst  a  lamp-post  a 
few  yards  off,  the  inraluahle  detective,  poiaoniug  the 
freah  May  air  with  the  blackest  of  graveolent  cigars,  and 
conversing  with  tai  iafirm  and  palpably  imbecile  ticket- 
porter,  with  a  broad,  benevolent  smile  on  his  florid  counte- 
naace.  A  hoarse,  gattural  soond  behind  him  made  Panl 
torn  round.  The  lawyer  had  Hfbed  hia  head,  and  was 
trying  to  speak.  At  last  the  words  came  out  of  his  dry 
throat  huskily, 

'  Ton  know  all,  it  seems,  I  guess  where  you  leamt  it. 
I  deny  nothing.     What  do  you  mean  to  do  T ' 

He  never  wasted  time  in  asking  for  mercy  or  forbear- 
ance :  there  was  scant  trace  of  either  in  the  calm,  implaca- 
ble &ce  that  confronted  him  now. 

'  I  mean  to  get  my  money  bacdc,  if  I  can,'  Paul  said, 
sternly.  '  K  not — perhaps,  even,  if  I  do — I  make  no  terms 
— I'll  have  mouey's  worth  to  the  utmost  farthing,  if  I  can 
get  it  out  of  criminal  law.  If  I  didn't  prosecute,  it  would 
only  be  on  the  conditions  that  you  wound  up  aflairs,  and 
left  the  ooiintry  immediately.  And  all  we,  whom  you  have 
robbed,  must  share  and  share  alike.  Ton  don't  suppose 
I'm  going  to  save  myself  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  who- 
soever  they  may  be.  I  should  simply  be  an  accompUce  in 
the  swindle.  Without  more  paltering — ^what  do  you  pro- 
pose P ' 

Once  more  the  lawyer  shaded  his  face  with  hia  hand ; 
when  he  unoovered  it,  it  wore  a  cunning  expression,  as  if 
he  saw  a  gleam  of  safety  in  the  black  horizon. 

ocglc 
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"  I  will  not  palter  with  yoa,  Mr  Chetwynde,'  he  asii ; '  I 
prefer  telling  yoa  at  once,  frankly  (yon  should  have  seen 
Faol's  look  when  that  word  came  out)  thatj  from  my  own 
resources,  I  can  make  no  restitution  to  you  or  to  any  one. 
Sot,  if  time  is  ^yen,  I  hare  friends — substantial  firiends 
— who  might  make  some  aacrifices  sooner  thaji  see  scandal 
cast  on  the  good  caose,  through  the  shame  of  an  unworthy 
professor.' 

'  Friends  I '  the  other  retorted,  with  intense  disdain ;  '  a 
proper  recommendation — that  they  should  be  Mends  of 
yours  I  They  must  bring  a  better  testimonial  than  that, 
and  better  security  than  a  sanctimoniouB  outside,  and 
better  ailment  than  texts  quoted  glibly,  if  they  wish  me 
to  treat  with  them.  As  to  time — I'll  give  you  till  noon 
to-morrow ;  not  on  hoar  longer.  As  I  said  before,  I  will 
bsten,  but  I  promise  nothing.' 

The  crafty  look  on  Serocold's  face  darkened  into  male- 


'  You  do  not  know  of  whom  yoa  are  speaking,'  he  said, 
darkly.  'Cannot  holy  men  hold  the  same  faith  with  sin- 
ners ?  Is  Scripture  nntrue  because  the  Devil  quotes  it 
sometimes?  There  is  one  text  yon  might  remember— 
'  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.'  Mr  Chetwynde,  lie 
time  you  fix  is  too  short.  For  your  own  sake,  yon  had 
better  have  more  patience.' 

'  I  don't  intend  to  bandy  words  with  you,  much  less 
discuss  points  of  doctrine,'  the  other  broke  in.  '  I  will 
not  extend  the  delay  by  ten  minutes.  I  would  never  have 
granted  it,  but  for  the  chance  that  others,  besides  myselfi 
may  possibly  save  something  by  a  composition.  We  don't 
risk  much  in  leaving  you  free  till  to-morrow ;  you  will  set 
.your  foot  nowhere  unwatched  till  then,  and  &a  iyntest 
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attempt   at  escape  will  lie  stopped  by  deciBive  arrest. 
Then,  the  matter  will  be  out  of  my  bands.' 

Tbe  criminal  winced  visibly.  He  knew  rigbt  well  what 
these  bist  words  meant,  for  be  bad  bimself  employed  tbe 
same  staff  of  detectives  ere  now.  If  be  bad  nourisbed  any 
vagae  bopes  of  escape,  tbey  died,  tbere  and  then. 

'Take  your  own  way,'  be  mattered  still  more  boI- 
lenly.  '  I  understand  tbat  yon  will '  not  refuse  to  see 
any  person  tbat  I  may  send  to  yon  7  That  is  enough.  I 
have  no  more  to  say,  and  no  more  to  confess,  if  you  stay 
here  till  to-morrow.  I  shall  go  to  my  house  to-night  j  you 
can  have  me  followed  and  guarded  as  you  please.' 

For  tbe  last  few  seconds  Chetwynde  had  been  regarding 
tbe  speaker  with  something  akin  to  curiosity. 

Indeed  it  was  worth  observing;  bow,  when  the  first 
shock  bad  passed,  the  dogged  devil  in  tbe  man's  nature 
re-asserted  itself.  There  be  sat — with  the  garment  of 
righteousness  tbat  bad  raasqaed  him  these  many  years 
torn  in  shreds  &om  bis  shoulders — dishonoured  exile  in  bis 
future,  even  if  he  escaped  a  prison;  knowing  well  that  in 
all  the  world  tbere  was  no  door  that  would  henceforth 
be  open  to  him  without  a  golden  key ;  knowing,  too,  the 
full  extent  of  tbe  ruin  be  bad  brought,  not  only  on 
Chetwynde,  whom  he  hated  for  his  scoffs  and  gibes,  but 
on  others  who  bad  listened  in  timid  reverence  to  bia 
lectures  and  cowered  before  bis  admonitions,  trusting  him 
all  the  while  as  if  be  bad  been  some  stem  angel :  be  sat, 
I  say,  contemplating  this  Past  and  this  Future,  and  yet 
maintained  the  old,  h&rd,  austere  demeanour.  It  seemed 
ss  tbougb  be  must  have  swaUowed  some  antidote  to  the 
poisons  of  remorse  and  shame. 

'  I  don't  suppose  you  vnU  confess  more,'  Paul  said,  after 
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apaose;  'and  I  don't  know  what  good  it  would  do,  at 
present]  if  yon  did.  But,  I  own,  I  ehould  like  to  know 
what  on  earth  became  of  all  tihe  money.  I  should  not  have 
been  quite  deceived,  I  think,  if  I  had  not  given  yon  credit 
for  beii^  rather  miserly  in  yonr  tastes.' 

There  was  something  in  these  words  that  goaded  Sero- 
cold  ont  of  his  sullen  torpor ;  a  savage  Ught  roshed  into 
his  eyes ;  he  shook  his  clenched  hand  aloft,  as  if  threaten- 
ing or  defying  Heaven,  after  mocking  it  so  longj  and  his 
hoarse  strained  voice  rose  almost  to  a  shriek. 

•  Gone .     Can  I  say,  where  ?     Snnk  in  every  pit-iaD 

that  coald  swallow  np  money.  And — ^why  ?  Have  I  not 
been  toiling  and  scheming  while  others  were  sleeping,  and 
pinching  myself  while  others  squandered ;  ay,  and  praying 
while  others  were  mocking  ?  Have  I  ever  yielded  to  tie 
vices  or  pleasures  in  which  others  delight  F  What  have  I 
ever  spent  on  drink,  or  woman,  or  play  ?  Why,  the  very 
income  that  yoa  lose  now  would  only  have  bought  yon 
mere  luxuries.  I  was  always  cautious,  and  took  wise 
counsel  too.  Yet  nothing  would  go  right :  losing — losing, 
always,  till  I  came  to — this.  If  I  had  won,  I  would  hare 
made  my  name  famous  for  good  deeds.  And  we  talk  c^ 
the  justice  of  God  I ' 

Bhapsody  was  very  foreign  to  the  cold  formalist's  natnre ; 
yet,  he  certainly  seemed  to  speak  bitterly  in  earnest. '  It 
is  just  possible — there  are  such  strange  anomalies  amongst 
na — that  his  fanaticism  was  only  half  a  lie.  If  so,  he  was 
not  the  first  of  his  class  that  has  tried  to  make  aoateie 
bigotry  atone  for  dehberate  dishonesty. 

But  an  expression  of  supreme  disgust  swept  across  Paul 
Chetwynde'a  face  as  he  recoiled  a  foil  pace  from  ^ 
speaker. 

DoliiHihyGoOgle 
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'Ton  ar©  going  to  try  blaBphemy  now,  I  suppose,'  lie 
»aid,  '  since  cant  has  failed.  Ton  had  better  keep  that 
tirade  for  the  dock,  where  yon  are  Bore  to  stand  sooner  or 
later,  whether  /  send  yon  there  or  no-  The  devil  take 
jour  insolence !  Yon  rob  me,  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  more,  and  then  boast  that  yon  "  are  not  as  we  are ;" 
finishing  np  by  denying  Heaven's  justice  becanse  your 
speculations  have  &iled.  By  oath,  you're  a  natural 
cnriosity.  But  I'll  not  trust  myself  much  longer  in  your 
society,  for  all  that.  By  noon  to-morrow,  or — ^yoa  know 
the  consequences.' 

So  ChetwjTide  left  the  lawyer  to  his  meditations,  or 
devotions,  without  another  word. 

The  amiable  detective,  who  had  jast  lighted  another 
cigar,  and  eng^^  the  ancient  ticket-porter  in  another 
interminable  story,  took  no  notice  of  his  principal  as  he 
passed :  the  slightest  nod  from  Paul  told  him  that  he  was 
to  remain  on  guard.  He  was  soon  after  joined  by  a  com- 
rade, if  possible  more  florid  and  affable  than  himself. 
Bobert  Serocold  was  virtually  just  as  much  a  prisoner  now 
as  if  the  manacles  were  on  his  wrists. 

He  knew  that :  he  knew  that  if  he  were  to  dodge  all 
over  London  all  that  night,  a  stealthy  step  would  always 
be  close  behind  his  own,  and  one  pair  of  sharp  eyes,  at  the 
least,  close  to  his  shoulder.  Far  better  to  go  straight 
home,  and  let  them  follow  him,  and  watch  every  outlet 
from  his  house  through  which  a  dog  could  have  crept. 

Directly  he  was  left  alone,  Mr  Serocold  began  to  write  a 
letter,  with  alow,  painful  deliberation :  he  despatched  this 
by  a  messenger  as  soon  as  it  was  finished.  After  this  he 
never  dipped  pen  in  ink  again ;  making  no  attempt  to 
arrange  his  affairs,  nor  even  collecting  the  papers  that  lay 
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scattered  about  the  table  and  the  room.  There  he  Bate 
quite  motionless^  with  fixed,  Btaring  eyes,  and  a  vacuit 
expression  on  Mb  face,  till  long  after  office-hours.  He  was 
often  iu  the  habit  of  overstaying  the  clerks ;  so  they  de- 
parted, now,  unsuspiciously  as  usual. 

At  last  he  went  out:I  there  was  no  particular  sign  of 
perturbation  about  Mm ;  only  his  hat,  instead  of  being  set 
primly  and  squarely  on  Ms  head,  was  crashed  down  low 
over  Ms  brows.  As  he  passed  the  lamp-post,  where  the 
two  detectives  were  still  lounging,  one  of  thenij  who  knew 
Mm,  saluted  him  civilly — '  hoping  he  was  well.' 

The  lawyer  made  no  answer  in  words ;  but  there  shot 
from  under  Ms  shaggy  eye-lashes  one  look  of  deadlymale- 
volence,  and  he  muttered  under  Ms  breath  one  curse,  as 
bitterly  blasphemous  as  ever  was  mouthed  in  Alsatia. 

The  glance  and  the  growl  only  provoked  a  smile — of 
amusement,  if  not  of  positive  satisfaction — bom  the  per- 
sons at  whom  they  were  levelled. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  earth-stoppers  never  lost 
sight  of  their  fox  till  he  went  fairly  to  ground.  Then  they 
made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  they  conld,  consistently 
with  unremitting  vigilance  ;  and  waited  patiently  for  a  fresh 
eignal,  before  beginning  business  in  earnest. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HONOUE  THT   FATHEE. 


CHBTWTsnE,  aa  you  know  already,  took   things  ranch 
more  coolly  than  the  average  of  hia  fellows.    Nevertheless, 
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it  muBt  be  ovned  tliat  tlie  annoyances  of  the  day  seriously 
interfered  with  his  appetite.  As  he  was  dressing,  be- 
tween  seven  and  eight  that  evening,  after  the  listless 
fashion  of  a  man  quite  indifferent  to  the  dinner  in  pros- 
pect, he  was  snrprised  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Dean  of  Torrcaster  was  in  the  drawing-room  waiting  to 
see  him. 

Ihiring  the  few  minntes  that  elapse  before  Paul  can 
appear  before  his  aire,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  sketch  the 
.exterior  of  the  eminent  divine. 

A  tall  stout  man ;  somewhat  over  the  half-century,  but 
with  scarcely  a  tinge  of  gray  in  his  strong  wiry  black  hair 
and  bushy  eyebrows;  more  than  apright  in  his-bearing, 
for,  sitting  or  standing,  he  carries  hia  head  always  thrown 
backward;  hia  complexion  decidedly  sanguine,  yet  not 
healthily  roddy ;  it  looks  aa  thongh  the  blood  was  forced. 
at  times  too  violently  through  the  swollen  veins;  the 
featnres  are  not  badly  cast  in  a  lai^e  mould, — but  alto- 
gether it  is  a  very  nnpleasaut  face  to  look  upon.  The 
coarse  cruel  mouth  tells  tales  at  once :  that  face  might  be 
sanctimonions,  but  never  sleek  or  smooth.  After  one 
glance  at  the  man,  you  felt  iustinotively  that  the  slight- 
est scratch  in  the  thin  outward  varnish  would  betray 
a  bitter  savt^  temper  beneath,  not  always  restrained 
within  the  bounds  of  overbemng  harshness. 

One  fact  speaks  significantly  enough  of  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  two ;  this  was  the  first  time  the  Dean 
had  set  foot  in  his  son's  chambers.  When  Chetwynde 
entered,  he  ibund  his  father  scanning  the  objects  around 
Mm  with  evident  contempt  and  disapproval :  of  a  truth  the 
furniture  and  other  appliances  of  Paul's  chambers  differed 
greatly  &om  those  to  he  found  in  the  solemn  rooms  at  the 
L  3 
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Deanery,  where  eveiythiiig  was  of  the  severe  ecclesiastical 
order. 

Paul  did  not  take  np  the  implied  challenge  j  bat,  after  & 
salatation  strangely  cold  on  both  sides,  asked  to  know  the 
reason  of  the  nnexpected  visit. 

The  Dean  cleared  his  throat  twice  or  thrice  before  he 
replied. 

•  I  have  come  upon  very  unpleasant  bnsinesa,*  he  said  at 
last.  '  I  have  received  a  note  irom  Mr  Serocold,  stating 
the  particiilarB  of  your  interview  this  afternoon,  and  beg- 
ging me  to  speak  to  yon  on  the  subject.  I  need  not  say 
how  the  intelligence  has  shocked  and  aetoonded  me ;  yetl 
have  not  thought  it  right  to  refuse  his  request.' 

Paul's  smile,  it  mnst  be  confessed,  was  anything  but 
pleasant  or  conciliatory. 

'Ton  are  the  best  judge,  sir,  of  course,'  he  said,  'of 
what  you  owe  to  yourself  imd  your  position.  Bat  I  ahonld 
think  it  was  abont  the  first  time  that  a  common  swiadler 
has  chosen  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  as  hia  ambassador. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  you  are  em- 
powered to  propose.' 

The  Dean's  brow  lowered  more  and  more  while  his  bob 
•w&s  speaking,  till  it  settled  into  the  black  frown  that  had 
BO  often  appalled  a  humble  dependent,  or  futhful  follower: 
with  neither  of  these  had  he  now  to  deal.  He  knew  it,  too; 
bat,  from  habit  perhaps,  even  at  that  early  stage  of  i^0 
discoDTBe,  he  could  not  relrain  from  launching  oat  in  ro- 
p^w)f. 

'  You  speak  with  most  unchristian  bitterness,  to  eaj 
nothing  of  imphed  disrespect  to  me.  Robert  Serooold  ia 
fu}t  a  common  swindler.  Up  to  the  niAappy  moment  when, 
under  great  pressure  of  circumstaDces,  he  yielded  to  tempt- 
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aiion,  he  has  borne  a  character  perfectly  blameless.  I  am 
not  about  to  defend  his  conduct,  or  even  palliate  it.  Bnt 
he  assures  me  that  he  took  the  money  simply  as  a  loan, 
meaning  fully  to  repay  it,  after  making  calcnlations  on 
which  he  had  a  right  to  rely.  If  time  is  granted  him  I 
believe  he  will  m^e  all  the  amends  in  hia  power ;  and  I 
believe  grace  wiH  be  given  him  to  repent  heartily ;  repent 
in  a  way  that  you  perhaps  can  hardly  tmderBtand.' 

Panl's  smile  was  very  nearly  a  sneer  now, 

'  If  yon  think  proper,  sir,  to  draw  comparisons  between 
Serocold  and  myself — to  my  disadvantage — ^yon  can  do  so, 
of  course ;  but  I  distinctly  decline  to  listen  to  them.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  can  not  sympathize  with  his  feelings  in 
any  way — ^repentant  or  otherwise.  About  his  iateutions, 
I  shall  keep  my  own  opinion;  nor  do  I  see  how  they  mnch 
affect  the  question.  Complete  restitution — to  others  aa 
well  as  myself,  for  I  can't  suppose  I  am  the  only  victim — ■ 
is  tbe  only  amends  he  can  make :  he  must  leave  England, 
too,  as  soon  as  his  afEairs  have  been  thoroughly  silted. 
He  shall  have  no  further  chance  of  plunder,  this  side  the 
Channel.  As  to  time,  the  whole  thing  must  be  settled 
reliably — so  far  as  it  is  possible — ^before  noon  to-morrow.' 

The  Dean's  face  flushed  to  crimson,  and  the  lines  round 
his  cmel  mouth  grew  deep  and  set,  as  though  drawn  by  a 
graver's  steel.  He  controlled  himself  with  a  mighty  effort ; 
but  if  a  child  had  been  standing  then  between  these  two, 
it  would  have  guessed  that  the  interview  could  not  end  ia 
peace. 

•  Too  are  trifling,'  he  said,  hoarsely.  '  You  know  full 
well  that  you  ask  for  impossibihties.  Serocold  has  no  re- 
sonrces  of  his  own,  and  those  of  snch  as  would  help  to 
avert  a  public  scandal  are  hmited,  and  cannot  be  realized 
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at  a  day's  notice.  He  led  me  to  "beliere  that  yoa  would 
iJBtea  to  any  reasonable  composition.' 

•  Yon  will  find  I  am  not  triBing  at  all,*  Paul  retorted  with 
exasperating  coolness.  '  And  if  Serocold  told  yon  anything 
of  that  BOrk,  he  lied,  as  he  h^  been  lying  all  his  life  long. 
I  said  I  woold  listen,  bnt  would  promise  nothing.  I  have 
listened ;  and  I  am  more  than  ever  inclined  to  accept  no 
terms,  bnt  let  the  law  take  its  course.' 

The  Dean  rose  from  his  seat  with  slow  solemnity ;  the 
room  was  only  lighted  by  a  single  reading-lamp,  and  his 
figure  loomed  impressiTely  large,  as  he  stood  somewhat  in 
the  shadow.  He  stretched  oat  his  right  hand,  with  his 
favourite  gesture  of  menace  and  denunciation — ^he  hsi 
copied  it,  years  ago,  from  a  picture  of  Jeremiab  cursing 
Jerusalem — which,  from  the  Torrcaster  pulpit,  had  stricken 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  true  believers  as  well  as  evil-doers : 
poor  Mrs  Carew  still  saw  it  in  her  dreams,  and  would  wake 
a-trembling.  The  ponderous  syllables  came  one  by  one, 
like  measured  blows  of  a  sledge  hammer.  The  sonorouS' 
ness  of  the  delivery  was  somewhat  marred  by  a  certmn 
thickness  of  utterance ;  but  the  whole  effect  was  rather 
imposing,  albeit  decidedly  theatrical. 

'  I  will  bandy  no  further  words  with  you.  I  command 
you,  on  your  duty  as  my  son,  and  at  peril  of  my  lasting 
displeasure  if  you  refuse,  to  press  this  matter  no  further, 
and  to  abandon  all  idea  of  prosecution,  tmsting  to  me  to 
make  the  best  arrangements  for  your  interests.  You  may 
take  five  minutes  for  consideration;  and  then  say,  if  yoQ 
will  obey  or  no.'     Then  the  orator  resumed  hie  seat. 

Paul  had  not  stirred  in  his  chair,  nor  moved  a  muscle  of 
his  face  during  that  brief  declamation :  almost  before  it 
was  concluded,  without  turning  his  head  or  rel^dng  the 
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steady  gaze  that  looked  straight  iato  his  father's  ejea,  he 
laid  his  hand  on  a  bell  close  to  his  elbow,  and  rang  it 
sharply. 

'  Ton  know  Mr  Serooold's  honse  at  Clapham,  don't  you?' 
he  said  to  his  own  servant,  who  answered  the  bell. 

The  man  (usented. 

'  Take  a  hansom,'  his  master  went  on,  '  and  go  down 
there  as  quickly  as  you  can.  You  will  find  two  men  on 
the  watch,  outside.  Say  to  either  of  them  just  these  words 
— '  Make  the  arrest  at  once.'  Stay — I'll  write  them  down 
and  sign  them.  Start  at  once,  and  let  me  know  when  you 
«ome  back,     1  shall  be  at  the  club,  if  not  here.' 

Chetwynde's  confidential  servant  was  one  of  those  in- 
valoable  menials — rarer  than  rubies — who  set  about  their 
appointed  tasks,  be  they  ever  so  novel  or  strange,  quietly 
and  qoickly,  withont  remark  or  remouStrance ;  who,  when 
business  is  in  hand,  never  indulge  themselves  in  thinking 
independently,  unless  specially  ordered  so  to  do.  Had 
iEvans  not  been  endowed  with  this  silent  discretion  he 
would  not  have  held  the  place  for  ten  days  that  he  had 
occupied  for  as  many  years. 

He  had  always  heard  Mr  Serocold  spoken  of  as  a  person 
of  the  highest  repute ;  not  a' rumour,  of  course,  had  reached 
him  of  what  to-day  had  brought  forth ;  yet  he  went  on 
his  way  to  give  orders  for  the  arrest  (for  he  understood  the 
whole  thing  at  once)  of  that  respectable  gentleman,  just  as 
iinconcemedly  as  if  he  had  spent  all  the  leisure  hours  of 
hiH  life  in  practising  as  an  amateur  detective.  He  did  not 
•even  bestow  a  side-glance,  before  leaving  the  room,  on  the 
Dean's  face,  as  he  sate  in  a  huge  arm-chair  rather  without 
th.e  circle  of  lamp-light. 

Yet  that  face  was  worth  looking  at,  to  any  physiogno- 
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mist,  Dot  easily  repelled  by  expression,  but  ready  to  tak& 
the  rough  with  tlie  emooth  in  liis  stadies  of  human  na- 
ture. 

'  That  18  my  answer,  sir/  Paul  said,  just  as  coolly  as  ever, 
directly  they  were  alone  again. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Dean  heard  the  words :  he  was 
literally  blind  and  deaf  with  passion,  and  too  astounded  to- 
interfere  or  prevent  the  servant's  departure, 

For  many  years  he  had  met  with  more  deference  from 
almost  every  one  in  anywise  subject  to  his  authority,  than 
from  his  own  son.  But  it  had  never  entered  into  his  brain 
to  conceive  that  Paul  would  openly  thwart  or  defy  him. 
Society  is  wonderfully  submissive  to  men  of  Ma  stamp;. 
those  great  bulls  of  Bashan  stamp  and  stalk  about,  each  in 
his  own  prairie,  vrith  httle  let  or  molestation,  unless  some 
rival,  equally  blatant  and  blusterous,  chances  to  invade  the- 
domain.  Perhaps  Dean  Chetwynde  had  never  been  actu- 
ally bearded  since  he  left  college.  Tyranny,  within  doors 
and  without,  religious  and  secular,  had  become  as  natural 
to  that  man  as  if  he  had  been  bom  with  a  hereditary  right 
to  despotism.  All  this  made  the  blow  fall  heavier  now : 
no  wonder  that  it  fairly  staggered  him,  and  for  the  moment 
shook  his  moral  dignity  from  her  throne. 

It  would  be  dif&cult,  even  if  it  were  advisable,  to  tran- 
scribe the  torrent  of  foamy  invective  that  burst  from  his 
writhing  Ups  when  he  found  voice  to  speak.  Bnt  I  have- 
too  much  respect  for  the  most  venerable  of  all  institutions, 
to  give  more  than  the  outline  of  a  high  clerical  dignitary- 
in  a  state  of — ^let  ns  say — self-oblivion.  If  the  most  zeal- 
ous of  the  ToTTcaster  feithfal  could  have  looked  upon  their- 
leader  then,  their  fanaticism  would  have  been  cured  on  the 
spot :  bigotry  could  not  have  survived  the  shame  of  recog- 
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nizing  what  a  poor  weak  creatnre  it  was  that  they  had  so 
long  delighted  to  honour. 

What  made  the  outburst  more  horribly  grotesque,  was 
the  Scriptural  tone  that  pervaded  it.  Scraps  of  texts  were 
mingled  with  broken  menaces  and  incoherent  abuse;  indeed 
the  incongmities  somewhat  resembled  thoae  of  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer,  only  that  in  this  instance  there  was  no  hypocrisy 
of  aforethought. 

At  laat  the  Dean  stopped  Irom  sheer  want  of  breath. 
Putting  flowers  of  speech  aside,  the  gist  of  his  invectiT'e 
seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  the  oftenTOpeated  qnestion, 
•How  the  son  dared  to  forget  what  he  owed  to  his  father?' 

No  bring  person  had  witnessed  such  an  outbreak  &om 
Dean  Chetwynde ;  for  he  kept  his  temper,  as  a  role,  within 
decent  and  digni£ed  bonnds ;  always  saturnine  and  severe, 
and  pitilessly  fluent  in  reproof,  he  was  never  actuafly 
savage.  Tot  Paul  sate  through  the  gust  of  passion  per- 
fectly unmoved;  betraying  no  more  emotion  or  sorpriso 
than  if  he  had  been  listening  to  the  rant  of  a  stage-plajer. 

Yet  the  first-bom  was  set  there,  face  to  face  with  the 
sire  tJiat  begat  him — with  the  priest  who  sprinkled  the 
water  of  baptism  on  his  forehead,  who  taught  his  baby-lips 
to  lisp  their  earliest  prayer.  And  these  things  happened 
not  in  the  days  of  Carlos,  or  Curthose,  but  in  the  middle 
of  this  severely  civilized  century;  in  this  land  of  onrs, 
which  delights  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day;  whence, 
year  by  year,  they  go  forth  by  those  armies  whose  mission 
it  is  to  convert  and  soften  the  heart  of  heathendom. 

'  Forget  what  I  owe  to  you  ?'  Paul  said  in  a  low  bitter 
voice.  '  I'm  not  likely  to  do  that.  Ifs  a  long  score :  too 
long  to  be  paid  ofl"  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  If  my  spirit 
was  not  crushed  in  childhood,  it  was  not  from  the  sparing- 
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of  the  rod.  Ton  were  liberal  enough  of  cluutisemeiit,  and 
always  had  a  text  to  back  it  with :  I  never  heard  you  quote 
that  one  abont  'provoking  the  children.'  How  many  kind 
worda  or  careaaea  have' I  to  thank  yon  for?  I  swear — not 
-one.  I  owe  you  more  than  this — a  manhood  without  faith, 
■or  hope  beyond  the  world'e  bounds.  It  was  too  late  to 
look  for  another  religion,  when  yon  had  made  me  Hate  ^id 
Bcom  the  one  that  you  profess.  Is  it  nothing,  that  the 
very  words  you  have  been  saying  would  have  a  holy  mean- 
ing for  others,  and  sound  to  ine  like  breaking  babbles  of 
air  ?  Do  you  wonder  at  this  ?  Have  I  not  seen  you  come 
back  from  preaching  a  charity-sermon,  and  bully  your  serv- 
ant for  giving  a  cruat  to  a  starving  beggar-woman  f  And 
you  tiJk  about  a  filial  reverence.  Bah  !  There'a  no  one  to 
overhear  us :  it  isn't  worth  while  playing  out  the  farce  any 
longer.  I  am — what  yon  have  made  me.  An  unnatural 
son — eh  ?  Well,  I've  learnt  to  disbelieve  in  natural  affec- 
tion along  with  the  rest  of  your  creed  1 ' 

There  was  something  awful  in  the  suppressed  passion  of 
Paul's  manner  and  tone :  it  told,  at  once,  how  maiy  years 
the  sullen  embers  of  enmity  had  been  smouldering  before 
the  fire  kindled,  and  at  the  last  he  spake  with  his  tongue. 
The  Dean  was  fairly  cowed :  he  could  only  mutter  some- 
thing, between  a  protest  and  a  refusal  to  listen  any  longer. 
The  other  went  on  without  noticing  this. 

'  I  have  more  to  say :  it  will  be  as  well  to  hear  me  to  the 
end.  I  am  speaking  on  these  things  for  the  first  and  last 
time.  I  could  forgive  more  easily  what  you  have  done  to 
me,  if  I  did  not  know  what  you  have  done  to  others.  Have 
I  not  seen  you  grinding  the  life  out  of  that  poor  crippled 
sister  of  mine ;  magnifying  her  small  failings  into  mortal 
sins,  till  she  is  half  mad  sometimes  with  terror  and  remorse, 
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and  dare  not  call  her  soul  her  own  ?  Besides  this — I  loved 
my  mother  dearly.' 

At  these  last  words  the  elder  man  raised  hia  head,  that 
Iiad  Buok  nearly  to  his  breast ;  a  vague  fear  was  mingled 
with  the  fiuy  in  his  bloodshot  eyes ;  and  his  voice  shook  a 
little,  thoDgh  it  wAs  hoarse  and  deep  as  a  tiger's  growl.    ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?     Do  you  dare f  * 

He  had  better  have  kept  back  the  challenge,  or  crushed 
it  between  his  grinding  teeth.  When  Paul  spoke  again, 
his  &ce  was  fearfully  changed :  it  was,  now,  &r  the  darker 
aud  more  threatening  of  the  two. 

'Wtat  do  I  mean?  I'll  soon  tell  you,  I  mean  just 
this,  X  knew  all  along  of  the  tyranny  that  drained  my 
poor  mother's  life  away.  Have  I  not  lain  awake  for  hours 
together,  because  I  could  not  sleep  for  her  sobbing  and 
moaning  that  came  to  me  through  the  wtJl  f  She  never 
iQurmnred  in  this  world ;  but  I  am  sure  her  complaint  has 
been  heard  somewhere  ere  this:  for  I  do  believe  in 
Eternal  Justice,  though  not  as  you  would  teach  it.  I 
knew  all  this:  and  four  years  ago,  I  leamt  something 
more.' 

Paul's  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper,  here ;  but  every 
word  was  so  terribly  distinct,  that  it  might  have  been 
heard  a  hundred  feet  away. 

'  I  know,  now,  how  my  mother  died,  and  why  Janet  was 
bom  a  cripple.' 

The  colour  died  away  in  Dean  Chetwynde's  foce — not 
gradually,  but  instantaneously,  as  it  might  do  in  a  head 
that  has  just  fallen  under  the  guillotine :  his  cheek  re- 
mained ashen-white,  veined  and  flecked  here  and  there 
with  dull  purple.  His  mouth  opened  twice  or  thrice  con- 
vulsively, but  the  dry  swollen  tongue  could  form  no  in- 
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telligible  Byllable :  and  all  tlie  while  Ms  great  limbs  Bud 
irame  were  staking  as  in  an  ague-fit. 

After  a  minnte's  panse,  Paul  went  on  with  the  Bame 
cruel  calmness — far  harder  to  bear  than  virulence  of  re- 
proach. 

•  You  remember  Julie  ?  Of  course  you  do.  I  don't 
wonder  you  got ,  rid  of  her  the  day  after  my  mother's 
fnueral.  You  had  better  hare  sent  her  the  alms  she  aeked 
for  to  keep  her  through  her  last  ilhieaa.  She  sent  for  mo 
to  the  hospital,  and — she  spoke  out  before  she  died.  She 
told  me  how  she  found  my  mother  in  a  fainting-fit,  that 
evening  in  the  library — ah  !  I  see  you've  not  forgotten  it. 
That  long  inscription  on  her  tomb  in  the  cathedral  says 
nothing  of  the  push  or  blow — which  was  it  ? — ^that  killed 
her.  Did  the  doctors  guess  nothing  when  they  found  her 
in  premature  labour;  nor  the  dead-nurse  when  she  laid 
out  a  corpse,  with  a  black  bruise  on  its  breast  ?  I  dara 
say  that  gentle  saint  forgave  you,  if  she  had  strength  to 
speak ;  and  Janet  would  forgive  too.  But  /  never  wiH — 
by  the  Eternal  God.  And  you  come  now  to  command  me 
to  let  your  precious  disciple  go  free — trusting  to  yoit,  to 
guard  my  interests  ?  No — my  leading-strings  were  snap- 
ped rather  early.  Tou  can  give  him  spiritual  consolation 
in  prison,  if  yon  like ;  or  comfort  him  with  your  coun- 
tenance when  he  stands  in  the  dock ;  but  you  cannot  he^ 
liim,  here.     Now  I  have  said  my  say.' 

If  the  most  vindictive  of  the  many  weaklings  whom  the 
clerical  despot  had  overborne  in  his  pride  of  place  could 
hare  stood  in  the  room  just  then,  the  measure  of  ret^ia- 
tion  would  surely  have  been  filled  to  the  brim. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything,  in  earth  or  heaven, 
less  impressionable  than  the  conscience  of  a  hard,  heart- 
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leSB  man,  vho  lias  worn  for  many  years  the  outer  garment 
of  the  ascetic.  Yet  callosity,  simple  and  absolute,  is,  per- 
haps, comparatively  rare.  In  the  toughest  moral  hide 
there  may  be  one  gall  which  will  rankle  incurably. 

The  Dean  of  Torrcaster  could  look  back  on  the  long 
weary  days  of  hia  meok  wife's  martyrdom  without  a  throb 
of  self-reproach ;  but  he  always  thought  of  that  single  fatal 
night,  if  not  with  remorse,  at  least  with  intolerable  shame. 
As  he  walked  up  the  cathedral  nare,  his  eyes  never  rested 
for  a  second  on  the  little  side-chapel,  wherein  lay  a  fair 
white  effigy,  snpine  with  folded  palms.  When  he  chanced 
to  hear  of  the  French  waiting-woman's  death,  he  felt  a 
great  relief  in  the  certainty  that  the  black  secret  would 
be  buried  with  her.  Now — he  knew  that  it  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  one  man  alive  that  he  would  leekst  h&ve 
chosen  for  the  confidence.  He  had  fonnd  it,  of  late,  very 
liard  to  meet,  with  undisturbed  self-complacency,  his  son's 
keen,  cold  eyes :  how  much  harder  would  it  be,  now 
that  he  could  wonder  no  longer  at  their  animosity  and 
scorn  t 

On  a  table,  close  to  the  Dean's  elbow,  there  stood  a  tall 
glass  pitcher  of  iced  water  and  some  goblets.  He  filled 
one  of  these  till  it  overflowed,  and  drained  it  eagerly,  at  a 
golp.  Slowly  and  sullenly  the  torpid  blood  flowed  back 
into  its  channels  and  moonted  in  his  face ;  but  his  breath- 
ing was  still  thick  and  laboured.  At  last  he  rose  and 
walked  towards  the  door,  staggering  a  little  and  groping 
bis  way,  like  one  drunk  or  purblind. 

He  paused  on  the  threshold,  and  facing  round,  with  his 
hand  on  the  lock,  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  a  dull,  heavy 
voice.  It  seemed  as  if  he  hardly  realized  the  meaning  of 
his  words,  but  was  rather  actuated  by  one  of  those  n 
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impulses,  which,  at  cortaiii  crises,  make  a  man  feel  that  he 
most  say  eomething,  whether  it  be  relevant  or  no. 

'Tour  blood  be  on  yoor  own  head.' 

'  Amen,' — qnoth  Paal  Chetwynde. 

It  was  afterwards  somehow  tacitly  imdeTstcod  between 
those  two,  that  appearances  were  to  be  tept  up  before  the 
world.  Paul  still  paid  brief  ceremonioos  visits  to  the 
Deanery.  Bat,  in  Kfe,  they  -were  never  again  alone 
together. 

Qn  what  grounds  the  criminal  had  ventured  to  claim  the 
Dean's  interceasion,  was  never  fully  known.  When,  tliree 
years  later,  the  reverend  man,  atrickeu  suddenly  by  apo- 
plexy, departed  this  life  in  great  haste,  and  intestate,  Paul 
fonnd  among  the  mass  of  papers  abundant  evidence  tliat 
his  father  had  been  deeply  involved  in  the  specnlatioiis 
wherein  Serocold  had  snnk  other  fortunes  besides  his 
own.  Perhaps  there  existed  between  the  lawyer  and 
his  client  a  stronger  bond  than  a  community  of  financial 
interests;  and  perhaps  the  latter  had  been  intrusted  with 
something  beyond  mere  professional  confidences.  Bat  the 
clue  to  the  possible  mystery  was  never  fonnd.  Serocold 
was  probably  satisfied  that  the  Dean  had  done  hia  utmost 
to  save  him ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  not  the  man  to  m^e  on- 
profitable  revelations  about  himself  or  others.  They  got 
little  out  of  him,  either  before  or  after  hia  trial;  and,  when 
he  caught  the  jail-fever  in  the  second  year  of  his  imprison- 
ment, he  confessed  nothing  even  in  delirium,  and  died  at 
last  as  mute  and  sullen  as  a  bull-dog. 

In  the  dock  the  lawyer  pleaded  '  Guilty '  at  once :  but 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words,  before  sentence 
was  passed.  He  then  expressed  himself  much  in  the  sama 
terms  as   in  hia  own   chambers,  when  he  so   provoked 
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Chetwyode.  Bat  lie  seemed  more  aimona  to  claim  ex- 
emption &om  the  vulgar  herd  of  criminals,  than  to  miti- 
gate or  explain  owaj  bis  actual  oSence.  He  wanted  to 
make  Mb  caae  paradoxical  and  exceptional. 

Melancholy  to  relate,  the  plain,  practical  jmymen  would 
persist  in  regarding  Robert  Serocold  as  a  very  ordinary 
swindler;  and  the  jndge,  though  his  solemn  face  betrayed 
no  irritation  or  disgnst,  confessed  afterwards  that  he  was 
moved  by  the  pietist's  self-landation  to  donble  severity  of 
punishment. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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Let  ns  travel,  now,  a  thousand  leagues  Eastward  Ho ! 

A  deep  irregular  gorge ;  shut  in  on  either  side  by  a 
steep  spur  of  the  great  mountain  range  that  looms  all 
around,  dark  against  the  sky-line  j  almost  choked  up,  in 
parts,  by  low  trees  buried  in  creepers,  and  stubborn 
brushwood,  and  tangled  grasses ;  with  masses  of  a  yellow  - 
ish-brown  stone  cropping  out  here  and  there.  Just  such 
a  scene,  in  fine,  as  you  may  see  repeated,  day  by  day,  as 
you  wander  through  the  hill-country  of  India. 

At  certain  points,  when  the  rock  comes  too  near  the 
surface  to  allow  rank  vegetation  to  take  holdj  are  small 
clearings,  like  a  natural  glade  in  our  English  woodland. 
Opposite  to  one  of  these,  half-masked  by  a  huge  boulder, 
a  hunter  is  sitting,  with  one  rifle  across  his  knees,  another 
by  his  side. 

We  recognize  an  old  acqnainttmce,  though  his  cheeks 
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look  wonderfully  tanned  and  brown  under  the  ,  white 
linen  swathed  round  ihe  close  felt  cssqae,  and  there  is  a 
burnt  reddish  tinge  in  his  chestnut  beard,  as  if  it  had 
passed  through  the  fiimace-heat  of  many  fierce  sun-Tays. 
Sat  the  clear,  honest  ^es  are  not  a  whit  changed,  nor  has 
«ne  line  of  the  face  grown  harder. 

It  is  the  same  Manrico  Dering,  all  over,  whom  you  saw, 
two  years  ago,  waiting  on  the  'rocketers'  at  Marston 
Lisle. 

He  is  quite  alone  on  his  post ;  but  two  of  fais  comrades 
are  already  ensconced  in  their  several  stations  within  a  few 
hundred  yards ;  for  at  this  point  it;  is  almost  certain  that 
their  game  will  break.  It  is  a  noted  cover  for  bearj  and 
they  are  to  shoot  at  nothing  else  to-day. 

Maurice's  &vonrite  shikari  had  boon  disabled  early  in 
that  week  by  an  accident.  The  man  who  ought  now  to 
have  been  at  his  elbow  was  a  comparative  novice  in  wood- 
craft Old  Knrreem  would  never  have  brought  out  bullets 
three  sizes  too  large  for  the  second  rifle  that  now  lay  un- 
loaded and  useless  by  the  hunter's  side,  Dering  was 
noted  for  his  success  in  managing  his  followors,  whether 
actually  in  his  service  or  not.  The  great  secret  of  this 
was,  that  though  always  firm  and  decided  in  his  manner, 
he  never  by  any  chance  lost  his  temper  with  a  native,  nor 
condescended  to  use  threats  or  abuse.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  did  not  rebuke  the  lad's  mistake  very  sharply; 
but  simply  told  him  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future,  and 
despatched  him  to  the  tents,  which  were  not  &r  distant, 
to  change  the  bullets ;  for  neither  of  Maurice's  comrades 
had  any  to  fit  that  particular  rifle. 

The  young  shikari  was  silent  and  reserved,  as  are  most 
•of  his  kind;  hut  his  large  bright  eyes  told  plainly  enough 
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how  he  appreciated  the  Sahib's  forbearance.  He  became 
famous  in  aft^r-dajs ;  a  bolder  or  more  faithiol  henchman 
never  trod  on  Indian  soil.  Waa  he  thinking,  I  wonderj  of 
that  especial  morning,  as,  years  later,  he  lay,  when  all 
crnshed  and  mangled  they  bad  dragged  hiin  firom  the 
tiger's  fengs ;  when  he  took  Manrice's  band  in  both  his 
owQj  damp  already  with  the  sweat  of  the  death-agony,  and 
kissed  it  so  thankfully  and  humbly ;  and  then — glancing 
aside  at  the  bloody  writhen  mass  of  brindled  for,  that, 
awhile  ago,  was  the  dreadful  Man  Eater — went  heaven- 
wards  with  a  smile  on  his  thin  lips,  and  a  gleam  of  triumph 
in  hie  black  felcon  eyes  ? 

But  if  there  was  no  displeasure  or  discontent  on  Bering's 
face  as  he  sate  there  musing,  it  surely  was  much  more 
pensive  and  grave  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
occasion.  Indeed,  it  wasevident  that  his  thoughts  were 
not,  jnst  then,  with  the  game.  He  held  in  bis  hand  an 
open  letter,  which  had  come  to  him  tiiat  mcHning;  as  he 
turned  the  pages  backwards  and  forwards,  bis  brow  d&Tk- 
ened  with  amiety. 

That  letter  was  from  Philip  Gascoigne;  it  wae  much 
briefer  than  nsnal ;  besides  this,  though  it  was  as  affection- 
ate as  possible,  it  was  marked  by  a  certain  reserve  and 
constraint  that  puzzled  Maurice  sorely. 

'What  on  earth  does  he  mean  by  that?'  he  muttered 
half  aloud,  as  his  eye  lighted  for  the  third  time  on  one  of 
the  last  sentences.  'Surely  he'a  not  been  ill;  his  wife 
would  have  mentioned  it,  even  if  Philip  had  kept  it  back. 
And  what  can  have  happened  to  worry  him  ? ' 

The  words  ran  thus : — 

'  This  is  the  stupidest  scrawl  you  have  ever  had  from 
me.    And  I'm  afraid  the  next  won't  be  much  better.     I 
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feel  as  if  I  should  not  be  in  real  scribbling  form  for  some 
time  to  come.  Georgia  muBt  make  lier  postBcripta  longer; 
ttaf  8  all.' 

In  trnth,  the  poBtBcript  to-day  was  a  good  half  of  tlie 
latter:  yet  it  did  not  convey  any  very  important  news; 
relating  chiefly  to  the  fair  lady's  triumphs  at  a  cert^ 
fancy-ballj  where  she  had  appeared  as  Diane  de  Poitiers. 
She  gave  an  elaborate  sketch  of  her  own  costnme,  and 
mentioned,  casnally,  that  Captain  Annesleigh's  had  also 
been  much  admired :  he  had  been  her  partner  in  the 
Moyen-age  QaadrUle,  in  the  character  of  the  Second  Henry. 

Maarice  bent  his  brows  shghtly  as  he  read  that  last 
name ;  as  men  will  do  who  are  chasing  some  vagne  un- 
pleasant recollection. 

' Annesleigh?'  he  said,  meditatively.  'Of  conrse;  I 
remember.  That's  the  man  who  backed  me  for  such  s 
cracker  in  the  Grand  Military.  Pleasant  enongh  to  talk 
to;  but  not  to  be  trusted,  I  dare  swear.  There  are  some 
ugly  stories  about  him.  I  wonder  if  he  visits  much  at 
Maraton  ?  Tf  so,  they  are  derogating  last.  I've  a  good 
mind  to  give  Philip  a  hint  of  what  I've  heard  when  1 
answer  this.  But  Paul  knows  more  about  him  than  I  do : 
hell  take  care  to  keep  everything  straight.     That  Diana, 

too,   of  all  Dianas a  nice  character  truly :    I  wonder 

they  allowed  her  to  take  it.'  But  his  own  frank  smile 
came  back  to  Maurice's  lip,  and  Ms  eye  brightened  with 
pleasure^  as  it  rested  on  the  last  pan^aph  of  all. 

"The  Moor  is  so  well.  I  see  him  every  day,  after  break- 
fast, wet  or  dry.  Ho  Ukes  me  now  better  than  he  ever 
liked  yon.  But  he  sends  you  his  love  nevertheless.  And 
he  WMits  yon  home  again,  as  much  as — we  all  do.' 

A  very  fiiir  vision  rose  up  before  Dering  aa  he  read :  • 
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vision  of  golden  tresses  mingliag  with  a  black  flowing 
mane ;  of  a  strong  brown  neck  and  swelling  creatj  bowed 
cnrvinglj  to  meet  the  c^^ss  of  a  little  wbite  band :  jnst 
SDcb  a  group  as  we  fancy,  nnder  the  torches,  in  the  court- 
yard of  Linteged,  when  the  dawn  of  Duchess  May's  wed- 
ding-night was  near  the  breaking;  when  the  red-roan 
ckai^r  bad  so  lately  been  lightened  of  his  double  burden; 
and  the  fiirioua  hoof-thunder  had  scarcely  ceased  to  roll 
through  the  passes  of  the  rain, — 

On  the  Bte«d  sh«  liud  her  cheek,  Idss'd  hU  moue  and  kiss'd  his  nock. 
*  I  had  rather  died  'nith  thee,  than  lived  on,  the  wife  of  Leigh,' 
Were  the  firit  worda  she  did  speak. 

Ever  since  he  sailed  from  England,  Dering  had  pnt  his 
thonghts,  on  one  particular  subject,  under  very  rigid  dis- 
cipline. They  were,  indeed,  perfectly  drilled  now;  These 
postscripts  no  longer  evoked  that  fluttering  at  the  heart 
and  quickening  of  the  pulses  that,  at  first,  could  not  be 
denied  or  dissembled.  If,  in  Maurice's  recollectious  of 
Philip  Gascoigne's  wife,  there  still  mingled  a  sentiment 
more  tender  than  friendship  pure  and  simple,  they  were 
surely  guiltless  of  any  taint  of  covetousness  or  repining. 

Even  BO,  O  Benedict,  my  friend,  may  you  sometimes 
*;hin"b  of  the  delicate  white  flower  that  you  would  fain  have 
plucked  in  the  days  of  your  gipsyhood,  had  it  not  withered 
too  soon,  without  treason  to  the  Queen  Rose  to  whom  you 
have  since  swom  fealty — that  brilliant  Beatrice,  whose 
empire  had  been  waxing  stronger  from  the  very  day  that 
she  condescended  to  become  your  blessing  and  crown. 

Xet  perhapa  it  was  scarcely  prudent  in  Maurice  to  allow 
bis  fancies  to  stray  as  they  did  just  then :  the  reins  of  the 
-discipline  whereof  I  have  spoken  were  certainly  relaxed 
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for  tlie  moment;  and  the  dreamer  fell  into  a  reverie,  dan- 
geronsly  sweet  in  its  -very  sadness.  He  conld  not  re&ain 
&om  one  long,  low  sigh. 

Qow  that  musing  was  broken,  and  how  that  edgh  was 
answra^d,  you  are  going  to  hear. 

WliatevBr  groonds  he  might  have  had  for  meditation -on 
that  especial  morning,  Dering  was  too  thorongli  a  sports- 
man  to  have  yielded  to  a  fit  of  abetraotion,  if  there  had 
been  any  immediate  prospect  of  his  rille  oomii^  into  play. 
The  bears  in  these  parts  are  generally  veiy  hard  to  move 
and  loth  to  break  cover;  the  beaters  had  not  long  got 
fairly  to  work,  and  their  shouts  still  came  feint  and  distsnt 
from  the  npper  end  of  the  gorge. 

But  Maurice's  senses,  naturally  keen,  had  been  so  won- 
derfully sharpened  by  forest-practice,  that  a  leopard  wonld 
scarcely  have  stolen  past  him  unnoticed,  within  f^  esr- 
shot.  A  smothered,  crackling  rustle  in  the  brushwood 
hard  by  was  more-than  sufficient  to  recall  those  wandering 
thoughts,  and  bring  hi'in  alertly  to  his  gnard.  He  was  on 
his  knee,  qnite  ready  for  action — still  half-masked  by  the 
boulder  behind  which  he  had  been  sitting — a  full  minute 
before  the  game  broke  cover  in  the  clear  ground  bef(«« 
him. 

He  compressed  his  lips  in  silent  disappointment,  as  two 
bear-cubs,  about  three  parts  grown,  thrust  their  way 
through  the  tangled  grass  and  branches,  waving  their 
brown-black  heads  restlessly  from  side  to  side  as  they 
blundered  on,  with  the-  half-scared,  half-savage  ezpression 
in  their  httle  bright  eyes  peculiar  to  their  race  when 
molested. 

Maurice  had  hoped  for  a  worthier  anti^nist.  Bat  he 
never  dietunt  of  letting  this  chance  pass.     Sesidee,  beai^ 
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are  very  like  men,  and  if  allowed  to  run  away,  are  pretty 
sore  to  fight  another  day,  when  it  is  not  so  convenient  to 
other  parties  concerned.  Hunting  parties  were  not  so  fre- 
quent then  as  they  are  now,  and  the  bmtes  were  rather  in 
the  ascendant  in  these  parts.  So — muttering  between  his 
teeth,  '  It's  rather  t^cken-slaughter,' — Dering  raised  his 
riSe  and  fired  twice  in  rapid  succession.  The  leading  cub 
rolled  over,  stone-dead  and  scarcely  quivering  j  for  the 
heavy  conical  ball  had  crashed  right  through  its  innocent 
young  heart.  The  other  dropped  too,  but  lay  tossing  and 
struggling  in  a  longer  agony  j  the  smoke  of  the  first  barrel 
hong  slightly,  and  the  bullet  struck  about  an  inch  too  far 
back. 

Almost  simnltaneonsly  with  the  last  shot,  Dering  rose 
on  his  feet,  and  began  re-loading  with  mechanical  quick- 
ness and  precision.  But  before  lead  touched  powder,  there 
was  heard  another  sound,  that  struck  rather  startUngly 
«ven  upon  his  nerves,  inured  as  they  were  to  all  sorts  of 
peril. 

It  was  a  savage,  guttural  growl,  almoBt  deep  enough  to 
be  called  a  roar,  half  menacing,  half  piteous  ;  in  it  spoke 
not  only  the  fury  of  a  wild  beast  hungry  for  battle,  but  the 
agony  of  a  mother  scenting  the  blood  of  her  offspring. 
2f  either  was  it  the  natural  voice  of  the  brute ;  for  the  In- 
^an  wrsa  is  not  prone  to  loud  expression  of  emotion ;  and 
in  the  extreme  of  anger  or  pain  rarely  gives  vent  to  more* 
than  a  hoarse,  granting  murmur.  Then  the  tangled  jungle 
Ibroke  away,  as  dry  withy-bands  yield  to  fire,  and  a  huge 
she-bear  crashed  into  the  glade,  rearing  nearly  erect,  as 
she  confronted  her  enemy. 

Just  such  a  figure,  the  children,  shrinkiug  and  shrieking, 
.0a.w  issue  from  the  wood  of  Beth-el,  when  their  bantering 
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of  the  bald-headed  Prophet  waa  about  to  be  bo  incom- 
prehensibly avenged. 

It  is  very  tme  that,  compared  to  the  terrible  Grizzly  of 
the  Far  West,  the  Eastern  Kruin  is  a  tame,  harmless 
animal :  nevertheless,  there  are  men  eMve  who  can  tell  yon, 
that  it  is  no  child's-play  when  he  closes  in  earnest :  his 
claws  are  sharp  ajid  strong  enough  to  tear  a  scalp  away, 
as  easily  as  yon  wonld  strip  a  Tangerine  orange  of  its  rind. 
Remember,  too,  that  the  bmte  was  maddened  now  by  the 
philoprogenitive  frenzy  that  makes  the  most  pacific  of 
living  creatures  bitterly  dangerous. 

But  Bering's  self-possession  never  deserted  him  for  a 
second.  He  drove  the  ball  home,  strongly  and  steadily, 
and  threw  a  cap  on  with  inconceivable  quickness :  then  he 
blew  a  long,  shrill  blast  on  a  whistle  that  hung  to  his 
button ;  there  was  a  peculiar  note  that  gave  at  once  to 
those  who  heard  it  the  preconceri«d  signal  of  imminent 
danger.  Maurice  knew  his  comrades  well,  and  could  rely 
.  on  help  coming  as  soon  as  feet,  swift  and  nimble,  could 
bring  it ;  besides  this,  he  had  one  barrel  loaded,  and  had 
great  confidence  in  his  shooting :  so  he  awaited  the  onset 
in  perfect  calmness  if  not  in  comfori;. 

But,  for  a  little  apace,  the  onset  was  delayed.  After 
that  first  glare  into  his  eyes  the  creature  never  seemed  to 
notice  her  enemy :  her  whole  attention  was  riveted  on  the 
cnb  that  still  lay  writhing  in  the  death-agony.  It  was 
pitiful  to  see  her  stooping  over  it,  and  fondhng  it  with  her 
head  and  fore-paws,  moaning,  all  the  while,  as  if  her  heart 
was  breaking. 

Unnatural  and  romantic  as  it  may  seem — to  save  his  life 
thrice  over,  Bering  could  not  have  shot  her  just  then. 
But  he  had  not  long  to  hesitate.     All  at  once  the  cnh 
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ceased  stragglmg,  and,  atretching  itself  ont  -vdth  a  slight 
Bhiver,  lay  stone-dead.  Before  the  last  breath  was  fairly 
drawn,  the  old  bear  reared  herself  up  once  more,  and,  with 
a  growl  more  terribly  significant  than  that  which  had 
heralded  her  appearance,  dashed  in,  straight  and  swift,  to 
her  vengeance. 

Daring  those  few  seconds  Maurice  had  stepped  back  a 
pace  or  two,  and  stood  now  folly  prepared.  When  the 
brute  made  her  rash  ho  brought  the  rifle  steadily  to  his 
ahoolder,  and  fired  at  once,  sighting  her  right  between  the 
eyea.  The  bnllet  did  not  swerve  from  its  mark  one  hair'a- 
breadth,  but  the  abrupt  movements  of  the  animal  made 
the  slope  of  the  forehead  xmcertain;  the  ball  glanced  up- 
ward, infiicting  only  a  deep  flesh-wound  that  did  not  even 
stun. 

Dering  had  just  time  to  draw  a  short  hunting-knife,  and 
to  throw  his  left  arm  up  instinctively  to  guard  his  face  and 
eyes :  then  man  and  beast  went  down  together,  locked  in 
a  death-grapple — the  first-named  undermost. 

Some  persons  resuscitated  from  drowning  hare  said, 
that  a  perfect  diorama  of  past  events  and  famihar  faces 
passed  before  their  minds'  eye,  during  the  last  struggle  for 
life.  It  was  not  so  with  Manrice :  his  recollections  of  what 
ensued  were  always  remarkably  vague.  Yet,  one  thing  he 
did  remember.  Over  the  growls  of  the  savage  brute  above 
hiTn — over  the  shouts  of  the  men  that  were  leaping  down 
madly  to  hia  rescue — he  heard,  quite  plainly,  as  if  some 
mocking  devil  were  whispering  them,  those  last  words 
that  he  read  before  he  fell  a-dreaming. 

'And  he  wants  you  home  again,  as  much  as — we  all 

do.' 

It  seemed  as  though  the  weakness  of  blowing  thoughts 
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to  atray  on  long-forbidden  pastures,  was  being  pnimlied 
riglit  sharply,  and  with  brief  delay. 

Bnt  all  coherent  feeling  was  soon  merged  in  a  strange 
ezdtement,  which  Manrice  never  chose  to  speak  of  in 
after  days,  and  never  could  recall  without  shame,  ^e 
simple  truth  was,  that  he  was  become  drank  with  the 
scent  of  blood  in  his  nostrils — ^blood  not  all  his  own.  The 
pain  &om  the  savage  fangs  and  claws  that  ceased  not  to 
gnaw  and  rend  his  flesh — the  horror  of  the  hot  noisome 
breath  that  mingled  with  his  own — the  happy  Fast,  &e 
dreadful  Preseutj  uid  the  dim  Future— each  and  all  were 
£3rgotten  in  a  brief  delirium,  not  exempt  &om  a  fierce  wild 
joy,  aa  his  right  hand  kept  plunging  into  the  side  of  his 
enemy,  searching  for  the  life  that  lay  so  deep.  He  did 
not  even  feel  faint  or  wearied,  np  to  the  moment  when 
sndden  darkness  swept  across  his  eyes,  while  the  weight 
above  him  seemed  to  grow  more  deadly  heavy  :  afler  that, 
it  was  all  blank  and  void. 

The  man  who  held  the  post  next  to  Mamdce  Bering's 
was  a  major  in  the  same  regiment :  he  was  not  on^  a 
thorough  sportsman,  but  a  tried  and  &mous  soldier.  One 
exploit  of  his  in  the  Sikh  wu-  will  not  easily  be  foi^tteo. 

He  had  been  ordered  to  charge  with  his  corps  of  Native 
Cavalry.  Whether  it  was  treachery  or  a  sadden  panic  tliat 
affected  the  Sowars  (who  would  fight  well  enongh  as  a  role) 
was  never  clearly  ascertained ;  but  they  began  to  rein  vp 
and  &11  back  one  by  one,  till,  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy's  front,  the  three  European  officers  found  Uiem- 
selvee  virtually  alone.  It  was  a  critical  time;  for  there 
had  been  some  awkward  mistakes  made,  of  late,  in  cavaby 
movements.  Those  three  men  knew  that  death  was  before 
them,  and  dishonour  behind :  they  never  hesitated  for  a 
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«econd;  bat  rode  straight  on,  mth  a  cheer;  breaking 
through  the  irregnlar  line  before  them  as  they  would  have 
'  ewifihed '  through  a  bnlfiuich  in  the  Shires.  Beginald 
Srrington  came  back  with  five  womida  in  him;  and  came 
back — aloae. 

But  he  said  afterwards — ^he  had  no  more  vainglory  in 
Tiim  than  a  child — that,  while  he  was  galloping  on  into  the 
jawa  of  a  bloody  grave,  he  felt  nothing  hke  the  faiut  heart- 
sickness  that  oppressed  him,  as  he  straggled  over  the  few 
rods  of  rocky  jangle  that  separated  him  from  the  scene  of 
the  death-atmggle.  When  he  reached  it,  he  saw  at  the 
first  glance  that  he  had  come  too  late  to  give  any  material 
aid.  That  confoaed  heap,  in  which  man  and  brate  were 
mingled  after  a  horribly  grotesque  iashion,  weltered  in  a 
crimson  pool — quite  stiU  and  mate. 

The  heart  of  the  strong  swordsman, 'who  had  slain  a 
human  hecatomb  on  fairly  stricken  fields,  melted  within 
bim,  as  he  stood  there,  breathless  and  panting — more  &om 
excitement  than  exhaustion.  He  could  find  no  voice  to 
speak;  and  only  signed  to  his  own  nMkcun,  who  had 
reached  the  spot  nearly  as  soon,  to  help  bim  to  dr^  the 
-corpse  of  the  bear  away.  For  a  corpse  it  was ;  nearly 
drained  of  blood  that  had  poured  through  three-and- 
liwenty  wounds.     But  for  the  other  ? 

In  that  inert,  flaccid  mass,  livid  white,  save  where  it  la 
furrowed  with  fearful  gashes,  who  would  recognize  the 
strong  hunter  that  went  forth  with  ^le  dawn,  conquering 
and  to  conquer  ? 

Reginald  Errington  turned  away  his  face,  and  groaned 
Aloud.  Maurice  had  been  wonderfully  popnlar  in  his  new 
regiment  ever  since  he  joined ;  but  similarity  of  tastes  in 
^ther  things  besides  shooting  had  made  him  the  peculiar 
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ally  of  the  man  who  knelt  besii^e  him  there,  with  a  jinmess 
in  hia  honest  eyes^  and  a  choking  in  his  great  hearded 
throat.  The  two  had  had  some  extraordinary  days  already, 
at  the  big  game ;  and  only  the  night  before  had  been 
planning  an  expedition  far  into  Cashmeer.  And  this  was 
to  be  the  end  of  it  1 

No, — not  qoite  the  end;  for  as  the  other  hunter  and 
some  more  of  the  attendants  came  np,  Maurice  stirred 
slightly. 

Of  all  thanksgivings  that  have  gone  np  to  the  Throne  of 
Mercy,  there  never  was  one  more  sincere  than  the  two 
syllables  f.hat  broke  from  under  the  Major's  huge  grizzled 
moustache,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  called  for  '  water  I ' 
Fortunately  this  was  ready  at  hand :  they  dashed  it  over 
Maurice's  face  repeatedly  ;  at  last  he  opened  his  eyes,  but 
closed  them  again  instantly,  and  relapsed  into  a  dead  faint. 
Then  they  began  to  chafe  his  forehead  and  hands  with 
brandy  :  so,  after  a  while  he  revived  slowly,  and  this  time 
in  earnest. 

Bnt  the  process  of  recovery  was  long ;  while  it  was  pro- 
ceeding, Ahmoud  returned  irom  the  tents  with  the  proper 
bullets.  The  lad's  silent,  stoical  nature  was  quite  trans- 
formed, for  the  moment,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  remorse : 
he  would  have  it,  that  he  alone  was  the  cause  of  tits 
disaster.  Indeed,  the  first  intelligible  sounds  that  forced 
themselves  into  Bering's  dizzy  ears,  were  the  waiHnga  of 
the  delinquent,  as  he  imprecated  curses  on  the  graves  of 
his  deceased  parents  for  having  begotten  so  ilUomened  a 
son;  and  the  first  decided  expression  on  Maurice's  face 
was  compassion,  as  he  turned  his  head,  with  a  painful 
effort,  to  smile  on  the  self-accnser. 
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He  spoke,  too,  before  any  of  the  others,  beginning  in  a 
feint  whisper,  thongh  his  voice  strengthened  rapidly, 

'  A  sharp  tassle ;  but  I  beilieTe  I'm  all  right,  barring 
some  deep  scratches.  The  bear's  ail  right,  too — isn't 
she?' 

Reginald  Errington  qaotea  those  first  conscious  words  of  ~ 
Bering's  to  this  day,  aa  an  illnstration  of  the  strength  of 
hia  own  mling  paasion ;  and  I  believe  he  would  aooner 
part  with  the  laat  of  his  ancestral  acres,  than  with  the 
maty  ragged-looting  akin  which  he  treasures  as  the  trophy 
of  that  day. 


CHAPTEE  XTI. 

THS   lABT   LOTE. 


The  hurts,  of  which  Maurice  Bering  apofee  so  lightly, 
though  not  church-door  wide  nor  draw-well  deep,  were 
serious  enough  to  confine  him  to  his  couch  for  many  days. 
Yet  he  waa  recovering  fast,  when  he,  unluckily,  caught  the 
low  fever  prevalent  in  those  parts,  which  Uirew  him  back 
again  to  death's  door.  When  his  iron  conatitution  and 
case-hardened  frame  carried  him  through  this  last  peril,  h© 
was  fearfully  weakened  and  altered. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  better  quarters  for  a 
sick  man  than  the  bungalow  to  which  Maurice  had  been 
carried  as  soon  as  he  could  be  moved.  It  belonged  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  district,  who  had  arranged  for 
Deriug  and  Errington  the  hattue  that  so  nearly  terminated 
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■disastrously :  lie  was,  indeed,  the  third  himter  above  al- 
luded to,  who  has,  so  far,  been  left  Dameless. 

Mr  Dnunmond  was  a  ciTilian  of  the  atuAeti  regime,  and 
represented  that  nearly  extinct  class  very  creditably.  He 
came  out  as  a  griffin  in  those  days  when  there  was  a  real 
aristocracy  in  oor  Indian  Empire — ^when  its  highest  honoors 
were  almost  hereditary  in  cflitain  poweHhl  famiUes — when 
a  Directorship  was  worth  more  tlian  a  close  borough — when 
-the  Biennial  Stakes  for  GompetitioU'Wallahs  bad  not  yet 
been  founded.  In  spite  of  certain  prejudices,  and  a  punc- 
tilious regard  for  forms  and  ceremonies,  peculiar  to  the 
school  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  few  men  in  his 
Province  were  more'  respected  and  loved.  Temperate  as 
an  anchorite  in  his  own  person,  he  was  famed  far  and  near 
for  a  royal  hospitality;  he  discharged  duties,  varied  and 
important,  with  ontinng  patience  and  rigorous  impartiality, 
yet  he  always  found  time  to  cany  oat  his  favoorite  pnrsnit 
on  a  scale  that  few  could  rival ;  that  unerring  rifle  of  his 
had  saved  more  than  one  life,  and  many  a  light-weight  bad 
reined  up  a  beaten  horse,  while  old  Fatriclc  Drummond,  a 
hundred  yards  ahead,  was  drawing  out  the  '  first  spear.' 

May  the  turf  lie  light  upon  his  ^^ve !  For  he  was  one 
of  the  very  few,  who,  being  themselves  strictly  virtnous, 
are  solicitons  that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  not  be 
stinted  in  their  cakes  and  ale. 

In  this  pleasant  sojourn  Maorice  passed  the  long  hours 
of  a  gradual  convalescence.  He  rose  up  at  last,  ^most 
himself  again — physically.  But  some  old  feelings  bad 
ntterly  died  within  him,  and  new  ones  had  sprung  up  be- 
side. As  he  lay  half-dreaming  in  the  soft,  cool  twilight  of 
his  shaded  room,  his  senses  floating  in  the  calm  languor 
that  ever  follows  a  spent  fever-storm,  a  wonderful  peace 
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Beomed  to  possess  him  ;  he  had  not  forgotten  the  post,  of 
any  of  its  ties ;  hot  all  its  pains  and  sorrows  were  as  thonj^ 
they  had  never  been. 

In  one  word — the  spring  of  the  emotion  that  would,  till 
very  lately,  stir  within  him  at  the  sight  of  Gteorgie  Gas- 
coigne's  hand-writing  or  the  mention  of  her  name,  was 
broken  for  ever  and  ever.  Passion  he  had  vanqmshed 
long  ago ;  bat  never  till  now  could  be  offer  her  friendship^ 
pare,  simple,  and  fraternal. 

This  negative  etate  soon  began  to  pass  into  the  positive. 
If  the  sweet  little  sorceress  had  stood  before  Maurice  again, 
wishing  to  re-tnit  the  broken  Bpells,  she  would  have  found 
herself  powerleas  as  repentant  Maimouna.  More  than  this 
— she  would  ere  long  have  been  aware  of  the  presence  of 
another  feir  White  Witch,  exercising  gramary  more,  potent 
than  her  own ;  though  it  was  innocent  and  holy — such  as 
never  was  learnt  at  the  feet  of  Magian. 

Let  us  drop  metaphor,  and  say  at  once  that  Maurice 
Bering — ^having  had  some  trouble  with  his  heart  when  left 
to  its  own  devices — began  to  think  seriously  of  handing  it 
over,  for  safe  keeping,  to  one  that  was  right  worthy  of  the 
trust. 

Every  one  wondered  why  Patrick  Dmmuiond  had  never 
married ;  but  no  one  was  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  choice 
of  celibacy.  No  legalized  mistress  could  have  presided 
over  the  hospitalities  of  that  pleasant  house  more  genially 
and  gracefully  than  did  the  widowed  sister  of  its  master. 
She  had  held  the  keys  of  office  for  many  years ;  and  Alice 
Leslie,  her  fair  daughter,  had  just  come  back  to  her  from 
England,  after  a  three  years'  leave  of  absence  on  argent 
'finishing'  affaire. 

I  suppose,  after  severe  illness  this  weak  clay  of  ours  is 
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«8pecially  plastic  and  dnctile,  so  that  it  will  receive  almost 
any  impression,  and  retain  it,  sometimes,  as  it  hardens 
once  more.  On  no  other  hypothesis  can  we  rationally 
account  for  the  contracts  entered  into  by  certain  of  oor 
brethren,  weak  thongh  they  may  be.  It  is  the  same  stoiy 
over  and  over  again.  If  you  chance  to  marvel  at  one  of 
these  Mezentian  matches,  some  friend  of  the  family  is  sore 
to  say — half  apologetically — 

'  Oh,  you  know,  her  people  were  very  kind  to  him  when 

he  was  laid  up  at (naming  some  place  "  on  the  fdrth^ 

aide  of  God-speed")  with  that  terrible  fall  over  timber." 

Kindf  From  snch  disinterested  Samaritans  may  Heaven 
Jieep  me  and  mine ! 

Or — '  He  never  would  have  got  <  over  that  TtiaUma, 
•caught  at  Ancona,  if  it  had  not  been  for  dear  Lady  Match* 
bnry,  who  found  him  at  the  Albei^o  d'Esp^;Da,  qoite  by 
accident,  as  she  was  changing  horses,  and  narsed  him  like 
ier  own  son.' 

Her  own  son  ?  Her  son-in-law  yon  mean.  And — qoite 
by  accident,  was  it?  As  if  we  had, not  heard  how  the 
rotund  mother  and  rubicund  daughter  stack  to  poor 
Charlie  Glenlyon's  trail,  through  Germbny,  and  Switzer- 
land, and  Sardinia,  till  they  ran  him  fairly  to  ground  in  the 
Holy  City  at  last  I  Did  he  not  flee  for  his  life,  or — ^whai 
he  valued  more — his  bachelorhood,  to  Ancona,  with  a  wild 
idea  of  taking  ship  from  that  unfrequented  port  to  an  un- 
known land ;  knowing  that  his  only  chance  of  baffling  that 
staunch  pair  of  braches  was  to  'take  to  soil '  ?  By  accident ! 
— aa  she  was  changing  horses  at  the  Albergo  f  Altro  !  If 
that  knowing  and  avaricious  old  aristocrat  ever  gave  a 
double  huona-maiho  in  her  life,  it  was  to  the  postilion  who 
di-ove-the  last  stage  that  lay  between  her  and  her  victim. 
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Do  70a  suppose  tliat  if  Charlie  had  been  clotlied  and  in  Ma 
right  mind  he  would  have  yoked  his  forttmes  to  those  of 
that  stout  and  stridnloaa  young  peraon.who  rolls  when  she 
walks,  and  screams  when  she  talks,  and  sqnalls  when  she 
sings — he,  who  always  raved  about  willowy  waists,  and  up- 
held a  low,  sweet  voice  as  the  most  excellent  thing  in 
woman  ?  Orazio  mio  !  There  are  more  philtres  on  earth 
thaji  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

I  confess  that  recollections  of  others'  wrongs  have  led 
me  far  astray  from  my  subject.  These  observations  are 
singularly  irrelevant :  for  no  sort  of  unfair  influence  woa 
exercised  now  on  Maurice  Dering.  Indeed,  any  man,  how- 
ever wiae,  or  steadfast,  or  strong  of  heart,  might  have  been 
proud  of  winning  sweet  Alice  Leslie. 

The  enchantment  came  over  Maurice,  not  suddenly,  but 
very  slowly  and  sorely.  He  began  by  feeling  intensely 
grateful  for  all  the  small  kind  offices  of  womanly  thought- 
fulness  that  came  specially  from  her:  then  he  became 
sensible  of  a  subtle  attraction  in  her  voice  when  she  talked 
or  sang.  "When  the  girl  was  playing  chess  with  her  uncle, 
her  great  brown  eyes  used  often  to  turn  from  the  game 
towards  the  invahd's  sofa,  to  see  if  he  wanted  anything. 
After  awhile  each  of  these  glances  sent  a  strange  thrill  of 
happiness  tfirough  Derlng's  veins ;  and  he  used  to  watch 
eagerly  till  another  was  vouchsafed  him,  and  consider  him- 
self ill-Bsed  if  it  were  long  in  coming.  One  day,  a 
comrade,  who  had  turned  out  of  his  way  to  see  how 
Maurice  fared,  grew  honestly  enthusiastic  on  the  subject 
of  Alice's  grac^  and  beauty.  Alter  his  visitor  was  gone, 
the  invalid  had  a  fit  of  bad  spirits — not  to  say,  bad  humour 
• — ^that  lasted  for  some  hours.  It  was  not  that  he  felt 
chafed,  because  that  particular  man  chose  to  express  admir- 
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ation  30  freely.  Bat  he  began  to  realize  wliat  a  dreary 
thing  it  would  he,  if  some  one  were  to  oome  aai  win  tte 
fair  girl  hefore  his  eyee,  and  bear  her  far  away,  so  that  they 
might  never  meet  again  till  both  were  old. 

On  one  eapecial  evening  he  had  begged  Alice  to  sing  to 
him ;  her  voice  was  wonderfially  adapted  to  the  ballads  in 
which  Manrioe  espedaUy  delighted.  At  last,  she  opened 
"The  Silent  Land.'  The  sweet,  plaintive  tones  went 
straight  to  Dering's  heart,  seeming  to  beseech  him  not  to 
palter  longer  with  its  secret.  They  were  alone,  in  the 
room,  when  Alice  closed  the  piano,  and  came  to  his  bo6 
to  arrange  the  pillows ; — Maurice  took  the  little  hand,  as 
it  wandered  very  near  his  cheek,  and  laid  his  lips  thereon 
with  passionate  earnestness. 

The  vii^inity  of  a  strong  honest  heart  passed  into  that 
caress ;  for  snch  an  one  Haorice  had  never  bestowed  on 
any  woman,  alive  or  dead.  If  his  love  for  Georgie  Ver- 
schoyle  was  mad  and  hopeless,  it  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
keeping  him  pare  and  tme. 

That  this  love  was  not  hopeless — if  he  had  not  gnessed 
it  before — ^he  knew,  before  he  unlocked  his  clasp  of  those 
slender  trembling  fingers. 

Alice  had  heard  her  nncle  so  warm  in  Bering's  praise, 
that  she  had  been  prepared  to  admire  him  before  they  met. 
The  sharpest  pang  that  had  ever  lighted  on  her  innocent 
life  shot  through  her  breast,  as  she  saw  his  face  so  drawn, 
and  thin,  and  pale,  when  they  carried  him  into  the  house 
from  his  Ktter.  While  she  watched  his  recovery,  her 
simple  hero-worship  had  waxed  into  a  deep,  tincalcnlating, 
womanly  devotion.  If  he  had  left  her,  without  one  word 
warmer  than  kindness  and  gratitude,  she  would  never 
have  reproached  him,  even  in  thought ;  bat  it  would  har& 
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gone  near  to  bre^  her  heart.  No  wonder  that  ahe  felt 
faint  with  J07,  when  she  knew  that,  henceforth,  she  might 
love  without  shame,  and  hope  without  fear. 

Though  the  happiness  of  this  pair  was  never  perfect  till 
now,  we  will  not  tarry  with  them  here,  but  march  straight 
onwOTd  to  our  goal.  Such  '  passages '  it  is  impossible  to 
transcribe  faithfully,  unless  they  be  of  the  staid  and  sober 
sort,  which  can  interest  only  J^he  parties  concerned. 
Furthermore,  I  think  that  yon  will  be  glad  that  we  did  not 
linger  over  this  scene,  before  all  the  story  is  told. 

When  Dering  confessed  to  himself  that  it  would  be  mad 
presumption  if  he  nourished  an  idea  of  winning  Greorgie 
Verschoyle,  he  only  looked  his  own  position — and  hers — 
fairly  in  the  face.  But  cireamstancea  were  changed  now, 
A  troop  in  India  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  troop  in 
England,  and  wiU  '  carry  a  wife '  well  enough ;  especially  if 
— as  in  Maurice's  ease — there  are  moderate  private  means 
in  the  background.  Neither  could  sweet  Alice  Leslie's 
matrimonial  prospects  be  compared  to  those  of  a  beauty- 
regnant  at  home. 

Nevertheless,  Dering  did  anticipate  certain  prudent 
scruples  on  the  part  of  the  elder  powers.  And  so  it  turned 
out :  he  met,  not  with  denial,  but  with  demurrer. 

Patrick  Drummond  was  open-hearted  and  open-handed 
to  a  fault }  but  he  had  been  bom  and  bred  north  of  the 
Border,  and,  at  a  pinch,  conld  show  himself  both  wary 
and  worldly-wise.  He  was  really  attached  to  Maurice, 
aud  thought  him  fitter  than  any  man  of  his  acquaintance 
to  be  trusted  with  Alice's  happiness.  But  he  knew  that 
his  niece's  own  fortune  would  hardly  have  provided  some 
women  with  their  trousseau:  he  himself  could  help  but 
little,  for,  having  no  occasion  to  lay  money  by,  he  had 
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always  lived  ap  to  the  verge  of  his  ample  income.  Be- 
sides, Alice  was  so  very  young. 

Deling  owned  a  godfatter  in  England — an  eccentric  old 
bachelor  with  great  possessions — ^who  had  already  been 
very  kind  to  him,  in  a  capricious  way :  for  instance,  he 
made  him  a  present  of  his  troop.  This  reverend  senior 
had  a  weakness  for  being  consulted,  whenever  his  protdge 
meditated  any  importuit  step ;  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  he  would  take  serious  umbrae  if  Maurice  were  to 
contract  himself  irrevocably,  without  previously  advising 
him  of  such  inteotion.  The  sagacious  Scotchman  could 
in  nowise  countenance  the  imperilling  of  such  fair  expect- 
ations. 

For  many  months  to  come,  regimental  duty  for  Maurice 
was  out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  all  the  sui^ons  were 
inflexible  on  the  point  of  his  spending  the  next  hot  season 
at  least  in  a  more  bracing  climate  than  could  be  found 
anywhere  nearer  than  the  Upper  Himalayas,  In  any  case, 
it  must  come  to  a  separation  of  the  lovers  for  a  period  of 
several  months. 

In  fine,  Mr  Drummond  decided  (Mrs  Leslie,  of  course, 
played  up  to  her  brother's  suit,  as  she  had  done  all  her  life 
long)  that  Bering  should  go  home,  on  eighteen  months' 
sick  leave,  to  be  shortened  to  a  year  if  circnmstancea 
should  allow.  Meanwhile,  no  engagement  was  to  be  an- 
nonnced  to  the  world  in  general,  though  the  parties  princi- 
pally interested  might  make  what  unauthorized  contracts 
■  they  pleased. 

All  this  was  so  perfectly  reasonable,  and  so  very  kindly 
expressed,  that  Maurice  had  not  a  word  to  urge  in  ob- 
jection. A  modified  consent  was  all  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect i  and  this  he  had  obtained,  at  once :  so  ad  t^e  terms 
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of  the  treaty  were  settled  without  useless  discossion.  If 
Alice  Leslie's  heart  sank  within  her  at  the  prospect  of  long 
lonolineas,  be  sure  she  never  murmiired,  even  to  herself; 
repining,  now,  would  have  weighed  on  her  innocent  con- 
science like  wicked  ingratifcade.  So  she  bore  up  bravely 
enough  till  the  very  day  of  her  lover's  departure ;  when 
she  broke  down  utterly,  and  almost  unaccountably. 

When  Maurice  first  saw  her  face  that  morning,  he  was 
painfully  struck  by  its  expression:  not  only  sadness  was 
there,  but  a  vague  terror  as  well ;  and  the  beautiful  brown 
eyes  looked  wild  and  scared.  That  peculiar  expression 
passed  away  very  soonj  but  all  the  day  long  the  girl  was 
deathly  pale,  and  she  would  start  and  shiver  at  times  with- 
out any  apparent  cause. 

The  lovers  were  never  alone  together  till  just  before 
Maurice's  departure,  when  the  ruling  powers  granted  one 
half-hour's  space  of  undisturbed  solitude.  It  is  only  with 
a  few  minutes  of  that  solemn  interview  that  we  have  any- 
thing to  do. 

They  were  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  clear  pool, 
fringed  with  broad-leaved  water-plants,  and  flecked  here 
and  there  by  ripples  from  rising  fish;  behind  them  rose  a 
thicket  of  flowering  shrubs,  linked  together  by  many 
chains  of  creepers,  overshadowed  by  tall  feathering  palms  j 
all  round  them  was  the  whisper  of  the  cool  evening  breeze, 
jusfc  then  beginning  to  wake. 

It  was  after  a  pause  of  some  seconds  that  Alice  spoke : 
there  was  a  change  ip  her  voice ;  the  tones  that  had  been 
low  and  sad  throughout  were  tremulous  and  awe-stricken 

DOW. 

'I want  to  tell  you  something,  dear,  before  you  go,'  she 
whispered.     '  I  know  I  am  very  weak  and  foolish,  but  you' 
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won't  laugh  at  me — now  or  hereafter.  Last  night  I  had 
such  a  dream — ah,  such  a  dreadful  dream  1 ' 

The  strong  arm,  that  was  wound  so  fondly  round  the 
girl's  slender  waist,  could  not  avert  nor  arrest  the  shiver- 
ing-fit  that  overcame  her  c^^ain. 

Maurice  bowed  his  head,  till  his  cheek  was  laid  on  the 
smooth  brown  hair,  and  drew  his  betrothed  closer  to  his 
heart;  as  if  he  would  teach  her  where  to  look  for  rest. 

'  Tell  me  all,  my  darling,*  he  said,  cheerily  j  '  even  if  it 
pains  you—tell  me  all.  You  are  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  a  secret,  though  it  be  no  heavier  than  an  evil  dream.' 

Alice  stopped  shivering  then;  she  looked  ap  in  her 
lover's  face,  and  drank  a  long  draught  of  coun^  from 
those  clear  honest  eyes. 

'  Tea,  I  can  tell  you,  now,'  she  went  on  in  a  firmer  voice. 
'I  dreamt  we  were  standing  together,  just  about  this  hour 
of  the  evening ;  only  it  was  in  England,  I  think,  and  we 
had  no  thought  of  parting.  I  cannot  remember  what 
words  passed,  but  1  knoW  yoa  were  aa  kind  and  good 

as you  always  are ;  and  I  loved  you  just  as  dearly.    I 

think  I  was  telling  you  so,  when  I  saw  a  hand  laid  on  your 
right  hand — I  was  holding  your  left  fast— that  tried  to 
draw  you  away.  I  knew  it  was  a  woman's  hand — the 
fingers  were  so  white  and  slender — ^before  the  figure  showed 
itself  from  behind  your  shoulder.  It  was  only  a  figure,  for 
I  never  saw  the  face ;  something  misty  and  black,  like  a 
hood,  kept  waving'  round  the  featurea,  and  kept  them 
always  in  shadow.  Yet,  somehow,  I  knew  that  the  woman 
was  beautiful  and  dark  and  pale.  And  still  she  tried  to 
draw  you  away,  and  still  I  held  you  fest,  and  I  cried  out— 
"  Ah,  Maurice,  don't  listen ;  tell  her  to  leave  you ;  tell  her 
yon  are  all  mine."     And  your  Upa  moved,  but  no  words 
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came :  and  I  felt  tliat  you  were  true  to  me,  darling, — tme 
all  througlioutj — ^but  that  yon  were  under  a  wicked  spell. 
Then  I  grew  very  strong  and  brave. 

' "  He  is  mine,"  I  said :  "  by  God's  help  I  will  keep  him, 
in  life  or  in  death  1 " 

'  The  figure  dropped  your  right  hand,  and  passed  swiftly 
behind  you,  till  she  stood  close  behind  me.  Just  then  I 
became  aware  that  we  were  standing  on  the  brink  of  a 
chasm,  so  very  deep  that  the  bottom  was  a  mass  of  gray 
vapour,  and  out  of  it  there  came  smothered  growls,  aa  if 
wild  beasts  were  chained  there.  Then  the  woman  said  in 
my  ear  (her  voice  was  very  sweet  and  musical,  though  she 
was  so  wicked  and  cruel) : 

'  "If  not  mine,  never — never  yours !" 

'  Aud  she  pushed  me  over  the  brink  before  you  could 
save  me. 

'And  aa  I  feU — ah,  Maurice,  hold  me  fast ! — ^the  growls 
from  below  rose  into  an  awful  roar,  and  the  vapours  swept 
away ;  and  I  saw  a  crowd  of  horrible  creatures,  something 
like  men,  with  black  faces  and  white  grinning  teeth,  wait- 
ing to  seize  me.  Can  you  wonder  that  I  woke  shrieking, 
or  that  I  have  been  frightened  ever  since  ?' 

Poor  Alice's  courage  only  just  carried  her  through.  As 
she  spoke  the  last  words  she  buried  her  head  on  her  lover's 
breast,  trembling  like  a  netted  bird,  and  broke  into  pas- 
sionate weeping. 

Maurice  Bering  was  not  in  the  least  superstitious ;  and, 
as  you  know,  his  nerve  was  exceptional;  but  a  painfal 
tlirill  shot  through  him  as  he  listened. 

He  had  not  forgotten  a  certain  hour,  just  before  sun- 
down, when  a  woman — beautiful,  dark,  and  pale — held  hia 
hand  aud  sought  to  draw  him   aside   from  the  path  of 
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honour,  by  proffer  of  her  love.  It  is  true,  that  he  had  no 
cauae  to  look  back  at  that  interview  with  shame  or  re- 
morse :  nevertheless,  the  reminder  of  it,  at  that  especial 
moment,  savoured  strongly  of  ill  omen.  There  were  un- 
pleasant coincidences  in  Alice's  dream.  It  was  only  by  a 
strong  effort  that  he  could  summon  up  cheerfiilness  suffi- 
cient for  the  emergency.  He  did  not  tiy  to  langh  the  girl 
ont  of  her  terrors,  but  soothed  and  reassured  her  gradually 
by  the  gentlest  endearments  and  caresses — as  for  promiaes, 
she  needed  none.     At  length,  he  succeeded  perfectly. 

"When  Manrice  took  his  last  look  of  that  lovely  face, 
lighted  up  by  the  last  level  raya  of  a  westering  sun,  there 
were  no  tears  there,  save  those  of  a  natural  sorrow :  the 
sweet  sad  smile  of  loving  adieu  still  lingered  on  her  lips. 

When  he  bdos  that  face  again,  it  will  be  radiant  with 
another  hght ;  the  tender  lips  will  still  wear  a  smile,  but  a 
smile  of  welcome ;  and  there  will  be  no  traces  of  tears, 
that  long  ago  have  been  wiped  away,  for  ever  and  for  ever. 


CHAPTSB  XVII. 

CONFESSIONS. 


Ijet  u8  see,  now,  how  those  who  tarry  at  home  are  faring: 
to  do  this,  we  must  look  some  months  backward.  The 
third  October  from  that  in  which  this  tale  begau,  found 
Chetwynde  and  Luttrell  once  more  at  Marston  Lisle.  The 
two  were  crossing  the  park,  on  Iheir  way  home  from  shoot- 
ing, late  one  afibemoon — Gascoigne  had  left  them   some 
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lionrs  agOj  on  pretext  of  buainesB — when  Geofirey  thus  de- 
livered himself  of  the  resnlts  of  long  rumination : — 

'  There's  something  amiss  with  Philip,  I'm  quite  certain. 
His  shooting  was  never  first-rate;  but  did  you  ever  see 
anything  like  it,  this  morning  ?  It  wasn't  only  that  he 
missed  almost  eveiything;  but  he  shot  so  wildly.  You 
must  have  noticed  it,  Paul  ?' 

'  I  did  notice  it,'  the  other  said,  gravely.  '  And  Philip 
waa  aware  of  it  too.  I  never  saw  him  vexed  before,  about 
his  own  misses.  Don't  yon  remember,  that  I  never  chaffed 
him  once,  all  through  the  morning?  That  was  the  reason 
of  my  forbearing.  Tes,  there  is  something  on  his  mind; 
and  it's  very  unlike  Phihp — keeping  his  griefs  to  himself. 
I  wish  we  could  guess  without  asking  him  a  point-blank 
qnestion.  Do  yon  think  he  can  be  getting  uncomfortable 
about  Annesleigh  ?  I  don't  believe  the  little  woman  means 
any  harm;  but  I  wish  he  wasn't  coming  here  next  week. 
There's  a  taint  of  sin  in  the  atmosphere  wherever  that 
smooth-spoken  desperado  happens  to  be.  It  will  be  a 
good  day  for  honest,  or  comparatively  honest,  people,  when 
the  Devil  claims  his  own.  Gerald  must  have  been  waited 
for,  doion  ilwre,  this  many  a  year.' 

The  parson  shook  his  head  remonstratively. 
'Hush,  Paul,'  he  said;  'harsh  words  won't  help  oa, 
much  less  blasphemous  ones,  "What  do  you  or  I  know 
about  the  time  when  a  man's  soul  ia  due  ?  Annesleigh  is 
as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  I  dare  say,  if  half  the  tales  about  him 
are  true.  But  perhaps  Marston  itself  is  the  real  tempta- 
tion to  him.     So  few  reputable  houses  are  open  to  him 

now.     At  least,  I  never  saw  anything ' 

'Of  course  you  never  saw  anything,'  Paul  broke  in, 
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rather  crossly.  '  You  never  do.  Wliy  don't  you  ask  Ida 
about  it  ? ' 

Geoffrey  turned  short  round  on  the  speaker,  with  a 
comic  perplexity  in  his  broad  blue  eyes. 

'  There's  no  pleasing  you  people,'  he  eaid.  '  My  dear 
Paul,  I  did  aak  Ida  about  it — once.  If  it's  all  the  same  to 
yon,  I  won't  repeat  the  experiment.  She  never  was  so 
near  being  really  angiy  with  me.  She  has  a  knack,  yon 
know,  of  putting  people  into  false  positions,  when  they 
vex  her.  In  about  five  minutes  I  felt  a  thorough  scandal- 
monger, though  I  started  with  the  best  intentions.' 

Chetwynde  shrugged  his  ahoolders,  as  was  his  wont 
when  he  did  not-  think  it  worth  while  prolonging  a  dis- 
cussion, and  walked  on  in  silence.  But,  when  they  reached 
the  house,  he  left  Geoffrey  to  settle  the  morrow's  pro- 
gramme with  the  head  keeper,  and  went  straight  to  Gae- 
coigne's  sanctum.'  Philip  was  sitting  in  a  low  arm-chair, 
drawn  up  close  to  one  of  the  windows — ^his  head  leant  on 
his  hand,  and  turned  towards  the  darkening  landscape — 
evidently  rather  drowsy,  or  in  a  deep  reverie  j  for  he  never 
moved  at  the  sound  of  the  opening  door,  or  the  entering 


Now,  that  same  hour  _  of  equinoctial  twilight — if  you 
happen  to  be  in  weak  health  and  poor  spirits — is  a  very 
trying  one  to  encounter,  alone.  The  phantasms  that  arise, 
then,  are  seldom  ghastly,  or  terrible,  but  they  are  inex- 
pressibly dismal  and  discouraging. 

The  peculiar  light  and  the  peculiar  attitude  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  the  instant  that  Paul 
crossed  the  threshold  he  knew  that  hia  suspicions,  relative 
to  some  unknown  trouble  of  Gascoigne's,  were  only  too 
well  founded. 
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Philip  never  rose  till  his  friend's  hand  touched  his 
shoulder :  then  he  raised  himself  with  a  start,  and  hegan 
to  ask  hurried  questions,  as  to  the  spoit  since  he  left  the 
others,  &o.,  &c. 

Chetwynde  answered  all  these  with  perfect  composure;, 
then  he  led  up,  quite  naturally,  to  the  arrangements  for  the 
following  week, 

'We  can't  heat  that  gronnd  of  Burden's  till  Thorsday,' 
Philip  observed.  '  It's  about  the  best  we  have,  for  mixed 
abootiog;  and  Annesleigh  only  comes  in  time  for  dinner 


Paul  drew  up  a  broad  footstool  close  to  Gascoigne's 
elbow,  and  sat  down  before  he  replied — deliberately^ 

'Annesleigh  comes  on  Wednesday? — to  be  sore  he 
does.  Now — Phihp,  old  man — well  as  I  know  you,  I 
don't  want  to  interfere,  impertinently,  with  your  family 
arrangements.  But  just  let  me  ask  you  one  question.  Da 
yon  think  that's  a  nice  sort  of  man  to  be  running  tame 
abont  a  house  ?  I  happen  to  know,  that  he  domesticates 
himself  with  extraordinary  rapidity.' 

Gascoigne  turned  half  round,  and  looked  at  the  speaker 
with  a  languid  wonder. 

'  Wby,  I  thought  he  was  one  of  your  favourites,  Paul,' 
he  said.  '  The  only  time  I  ever  saw  him,  before  I  married, 
was  in  your  chambers.  And  he's  always  quoting  youj  as. 
if  yoQ  met  perpetually  in  other  places  than  here,' 

Chetwynde  ground  his  teeth  impatiently. 

'  He  is  not  an  especial  favourite  of  mine,  though  I  meet 
him  often  enough :  and  if  he  quotes  me,  it's  as  Somebody 
quotes  Scripture— for  his  own  ends.  But  that's  not  the 
question.  What  does  it  signify  whom  J  herd  with?  I 
was  speaking  of  "houses,"  not  of  "chambers/' and  of  people- 
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who  have  ties  and  duties  to  attend  to  snch  as  I  shall  never 
own.  Once  more,  Philip — I  don't  want  to  be  impertinent 
— bat  do  you  think  you  are  wise  in  letting  such  a  marked 
black  sheep  run  at  large  about  the  Marston  pastures? 
He's  been  here  pretty  often  of  late.' 

When  he  turned  round  once  more,  vexation  mingled  with 
surprise  was  on  Gascoigne's  face.  It  was  not  that  he  ob- 
jected in  the  least  to  Paul's  interference ;  bub  he  was 
evidently  soiry  that  his  friend  should  disquiet  himself  in 
vain.  He  knew  right  well  that  Chetwynde  never  apoke 
thus  earnestly,  without  bitter  earnestness  at  heart. 

'  Don't  be  absurd,  Paul,'  lie  said  quietly.  '  Ton  never 
can  meddle  "  impertinently  "  here.  Were  you  not  sworn  in 
of  the  privy  council  long  ago  ?  I  believe  the  honour  of 
Marston  is  just  as  dear  to  you  as  it  is  to  me.  But  you  do 
look  at  things,  and  people,  too  much  au  noir  at  times.  I 
don't  admire  Annesleigh  particularly,  and  never  should 
trust  him  too  far ;  though  I  think  he  has  been  trying  to 
become  more  respectable  for  some  time  past.  He  told  me, 
the  other  day,  that  he  was  "  going  into  steady  training  for 
the  Upper  House."  There  may  be  some  truth  in  it,  for  his 
uncle's  health  fails  more  and  more.  I've  never  heard  of 
his  getting  into  any  scrape  for  the  last  two  years;  that's 
negative  praise,  anyhow.  He's  'always  an  ornamental  piece 
of  furniture,  yon  must  admit;  and  he  will  be  especially 
useful  just  now  for  these  tableaux  which  are  to  eclipse  the 
Molton  ones.  After  all — who  is  in  dsjiger  ?  Annesleigh 
hasnevertriedtoborrowmoney  of  me:  he  amuses  Georgie; 
but  I  don't  think  she  even  flirts  with  him.  If  she  did,  I 
am  sore  I  should  have  heard  of  it,' 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  such  perfect  simplicity 
■and  good  laith,  that  Paul  would  hardly  have  had  the  heart 
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to  Lint  a  suspicion,  had  he  entertained  such,  which  really 
was  not  the  case. 

;  'Perhaps  I  am  unjust,'  he  said,  slowly.  'But  you're 
heard  the  proverb  about  pitch  as  well  as  I  have.  It  would 
be  a  pity  if  the  scandal-mongers  should  see  a  speck  on 
your  wife's  white  hands,  though  you  and  I  know  them  to 
be  as  stainless  as  snow.' 

Gascoigne  threw  back  his  head,  rather  diadainMly. 

'  The  scandal-mongers !  K  we  cannot  afford  to  defy 
them,  we  have  lived  all  our  lives  in  vain.  But,  Paul,  you 
are  wrong  again,  here.  It  was  not  Georgio  this  time  who 
suggested  that  Annesleigh  should  be  invited,  but  Ida.  I 
thought  she  was  curiously  eager  about  it,  when  she  spoke 
to  ma.' 

Chetwynde  whistled,  long  and  low, 

'  Ida,  was  it  ?'  he  said  at  last,  '  That  alters  the  case 
materially.  If  it  comes  to  a  match  between  her  and  Ge-  . 
raid,  I  should  like  to  back  her,  at  odds.  I  think  she  has 
that  race,  with  several  pounds  in  hand.  There's  not  an- 
other woman  in  England  that  can  take  care  of  herself  so 
thoroughly,' 

This  was  the  deliberate  opinion,  remember,  of  a  man 
endued  with  no  ordinary  perspicacity ;  founded,  too,  on 
the  familiar  experiences  of  many  years.  In  good  truth, 
the  miscalculations  of  science  are  often  more  wonderful 
than  the  blunders  of  ignorance,  and  Jead  the  judgment 
much  farther  astray. 

So,  for  a  few  seconds,  Paul  sat  silent  and  pondering. 
One  thing  .was  evident,  Gerald  Annesleigh  was  not  the  hete 
noir  that  haunted  Gascoigne ;  yet  that  something  weighed 
heavily  on  hia  mind  was  equally  clear.  Even  during  that 
brief  interval  Philip  had  sunk  back  into  his  old  posture  of 
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listless  melancholy ;  and  thoagh  objects  were  barely  dis- 
tinguishable, his  eyes  had  reverted  to  their  dreamy  out- 
ward gaze.  At  last  Chetwynde  leant  forward,  laying  his 
hand  lightly  on  the  other's  shoulder — ^fche  room  was  nearly 
dark  now, — and  spoke,  almost  in  a  whisper. — 

'  Won't  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  You  know  anything  is 
safe  with  me.' 

Philip  shivered  shghtly,  but  did  not  attempt  to  shake  o£r 
the  kindly  pressure, 

'  It  mast  come,  sooner  or  later,'  he  said,  in  his  own  low, 
musical  voice.  '  As  well  now  as  at  any  time.  My  dear 
old  Paul,  you  don't  deceive  me  with  your  cynicism;  what 
I've  got  to  tell,  will  hit  you  as  hard  as  any  of  them.  Have 
you  never  guessed  that,  for  months  past,  I've  been  getting^ 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  more  and  more  blind  ?  I  could 
not  tell  rabbits  from  hares,  to-day.  I've  tried  to  delude 
myself  into  thinking  that  it  was  only  the  old  jrialaria 
bothering  me  agaiu.  Bat  delusions  are  over,  since  I  saw 
Ferrand  last  week  in  town.  He  cannot  quite  define  tho 
nature  of  the  disease,  but  he  told  me  fairly — he  don't 
mince  matters,  you  know,  and  I  like  him  the  better  for  it 
— that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the  spine.' 

The  hand  that  rested  on  Gascoigne'a  shoulder  shook  like 
a  dry  leaf  in  a  strong  breeze,  and  through  the  gathering 
darkness  there  broke  a  sound  strangely  like  a  sob ;  it  came, 
not  from  the  breast  of  the  last  speaker,  for — his  confidence- 
once  made — he  sat  mute  and  statuesquely  still. 

'  My  God ! — is  there  no  hope  ?' 

The  force  that  Chetwynde  put  upon  his  voice,  to  prevenb 
it  from  failing  utterly,  made  it  unnaturally  hard  and  cold. 

'  Of  ultimate  recovery — httle  or  none,'  Philip  answered, 
quite  steadily.     '  But  the  decay  may  be  very  gradual,  and 


I  may  linger  long  between  the  different  stages  j  this,  the 
first  onoj  ia  generally  more  rapid  than  any,  except  the  laat. 
I  never  had  much  nerve,  you  know ;  bnt  I  think  I  should 
have  borne  np  better,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thinking,  what 
a  trouble  and  burden  I  shall  most  likely  be  to  every  one 
that  I  wanted  to  make  happy.  Thaf  s  very,  veiy  hard. 
God  help  me  !  I  cannot  see  my  way  through  the  dark- 
ness.' 

'  And  your  wife  knows  nothing  of  this  ?'  Paul  asked, 
still  in  the  same  hard,  constrained  voice. 

*  Not  a  word,'  Gascoigne  answered  eagerly ;  '  and  I  trust 
to  yoa  to  help  m©  here.  The  secret  shall  be  kept  from  her 
as  long  as  I  have  strength  to  stand  upright.  My  own 
sweet  Greorgie  I  Imagine  her  being  condemned  to  hmnour 
a  sick  man's  fancies,  and  watch  the  changes  of  his  pulso. 
Six  months  of  nursing  would  take  all  the  bloom  from  her  ' 
beauty.  And  is  she  not  lovely  now — and  happy,  tooP 
The  world  never  saw  such  a  charming  ckdtdahie.  She 
shall  enjoy  the  last  month  of  our  plenty,  oa  royally  as  the 
rest,  though  the  famine-years  iunst  needs  come.' 

The  twilight  deepened  more  duskily,  yet  the  pale,  deli- 
cate face  seemed  to  brighten.  In  truth,  there  was  a  light 
upon  it,  that  hashovered,  ere  this,  round  the  brow  of  others, 
who^e  spirit  was  as  strong  as  their  flesh  was  frail  to  endure 
-~a  light  that  shone,  perchance,  in  dark,  damp,  amphi- 
theatre cells,  when,  without,  the  sun  glared  down  on  crim- 
son sand,  and  the  voice-thnuder  ont-roared  the  lions. 

Tou  may  call  this  comparison  over- strained,  or  iiTeverent, 
if  it  BO  please  you.  I  write  as  I  'beHeve.  I  beheve  that, 
though  the  age  of  miracles  is  past,  the  age  of  martyrdom 
will  last  till  the  death  of  Time.  I  believe  that  some  now 
living — though  their  suffering  was  not  for  c 
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— who  have  borne  their  heavy  cross  unrepiniagly  and  vm- 

selfishly,  will,  one  day,  not  stand  far  from  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  Noble  Army. 

The  change  on  Gaacoigne's  face  did  not  escape  Paul  Chet- 
wynde ;  he  anderstood  and  appreciated  it,  thoroughly. 
The  last  barriers  of  his  caJm  philosophy — they  were  but 
flimsy  out-works  after  all — gave  way,  and  his  strong, 
earnest  nature  broke  out.  He  dropped  his  head  on  hia 
hand,  and  groaned  aloud. 

'And — with  all  this  on  your 'mind — ^you  can  be  anxious 
about  the  tableaux  they  are  to  act  next  week,  and  can 
settle  what  ground  we  are  to  shoot  to-morrow  ?  Ah, 
Phihp,  Philip !  you  put  the  stoutest-hearted  of  us  all  to 
shame.  And  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst — though  I  wiU 
hope  for  the  best — do  you  talk  about  being  a  burden  to 
any  one  ?  Yon  never  were  really  ungenerous,  in  all  your 
life  before.  I'm  not  going  to  apeak  of  Geofirey ;  nor  of 
poor  old  Maurice,  if  he  ever  comes  back;  nor  of  Annt 
Nellie ;  nor  even  of  your  own  wife,  to  whom  you  do  scant 
justice,  dearly  as  you  love  her.  I'm  going  to  apeak  of  my- 
self, if  you've  patience  to  hear  it.' 

Gascoigne  did  not  answer,  it  was  too  dark  now  for  the 
other  to  see  Lis  eyes,  but  he  drew  Paul  rather  closer  to  him, 
by  the  hand  that  still  rested  oU  his  own  shoulder. 

'  Listen,  then,'  Chetwynde  went  on,  quite  calmly  now. 
'  You  know  as  mudi  as  any  one  of  my  past  and  present, 
but  you  don't  know  all.  It  would  do  you  no  good  to 
know  it,  or  I  would  tell  you  every  word.  It's  enough  to 
say,  that  it  stands  thus  with  me  :  I  sit  here,  with  four-and- 
thirty  years  told,  and  neither  duty  nor  honour  binds  me  to 
any  living  man  or  woman — not  duty,  because  there  is  t^ 
wall  built  up  for  ever  between  the  Dean  of  Torrcaster  and 
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me ;  not  hoaour,  because  I  never  have  asked,  and  never 
will  ask,  any  woman,  gentle  or  simple,  to  share  such  an 
existence  as  mine.  Philip,  I  don't  hope  mnch,  or  fear 
much,  for  reasons  that  you  may  easily  understand ;  but — 
I  lelieve  leas,  for  reasons,  or  no-reasons,  that  you  have 
been  spared  the  knowledge  of.  I'm  not  going  to  make  my 
moan  nowj  or  attempt  to  lighten  your  burden  by  weighing 
it  ^^ainst  my  own  :  one  ia  physical,  the  other  moral ;  the 
comparison  wouldn't  stand  for  an  instant.  But  if  yon  only 
could  guess  the  dreariness  of  having  nothing  absolute  to 
rest  upon — no  unalterable  and  incontrovertible  creed.  If 
you  have  not  this,  the  subtlest  disputant  gives  you  yonr 
Fiat  Lux.  It  13  not  enough  to  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being 
— I  do  that — ^you  must  worship  Him  after  set  forms  and 
ceremonies:  you  must  believe  His  written,  no  lesa  than 
His  unwritten  words,  I  stru^led  hard — I  swear  I  did — 
struggled  like  a  drowning  man,  when  those  doubts  and 
disgusts  first  came  upon  me ;  for  I  guessed  what  it  would 
come  to  J  but  they  beat  me,  at  last.  I've  thrown  up  my 
hands,  now,  and  float  where  the  stream  chooses  to  carry 
me.  Did  yon  ever  hear  me  cavil  at  another's  religion,  or 
try  to  draw  any  one  into  controversy,  or  even  scoff  at 
fanaticism  ?  I'll  tell  you  why  I  never  did  so,  I'd  sooner 
see  a  man  a  confirmed  drunkard,  or  gambler,  or  profligate, 
than  a  sceptic.  There's  a  chance  of  recovery,  if  ever  so 
faint,  for  all  the  others ;  for  the  last — none.  Do  you  want 
to  know  whose  fault  it  is,  that  I  am  what  I  am  ?  My  own, 
I  suppose.  At  least  I  accuse  no  one,  nor  will  I  ever. 
There  :  I  told  yon  I  should  try  your  patience.  Ton  are 
my  only  confidant,  and  I  don't  think  I  shonld  have  spoken 
out — even  to  you — ^but  for  this.  I  want  you  to  realize 
how  utterly  alone  I  stand  in  the  world.     Isolation  ia  inde- 
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pendence,  at  all  events.  Once  more,  I  would  not  interfere 
with  those  who  have  a  better  right  to  take  care  of  yon. 
Bnt,  nnderstand,  from  this  time  forward,  so  long  as  you 
and  I  shall  live,  you  have  only  to  say  '  Gome,'  and  I  will  be 
■with  you  as  quickly  as  steam  can  bring  me,  and  stay  by 
yon  till  you  telt  me  to  go.  Promise  me  this,  at  least :  yon 
will  not  scrapie  to  ase  my  hands  and  eyes,  if  yoar  own 
should  fail?' 

Gascoigne  sighed  heavily ;  there  was  a  deeper  melan- 
'Choly  in  his  voice  as  he  answered,  than  when  he  had  been 
speaking  of  his  own  sorrows. 

*  Poor  Paul  1  I  never  guessed  at  this.  It  is  very  dread- 
ful. You  are  ten  times  more  to  be  pitied  than  I.  But 
though  what  yon  have  told  me  has  pained  me  more  than  I 
can  say,  it  has  not  made  me  distrust  you  a  whit.  Here  is 
the  proof.  There's  the  draught  of  a  fresh  will  in  the  house 
now,  where  you  are  named  as  Cecil's  first  guardian,  should 
.  he  he  left  fatherless.  '  I  sign  and  seal  that  will  to-morrow. 
And,  otherwise — as  you  say,  so  it  shall  be.  While  we 
both  live,  ni  never  scruple  to  ask  you  to  help  me  at  my 
need.  As  to  what  has  passed  to-night,  do  yoa  keep  my 
secret— as  I  will  keep  yours — till  the  time  comes  when  it 
must  be  told,  '  Unto  the  day  the  day : '  perhaps  for  both 
of  us  there  are  better  things  in  store  tJian  we  dream  of 
now.' 

So  with  no  more  words,  and  only  one  brief  hand-chisp] 
those  two  phghted  their  faith.  A  hnndred  seconds  later, 
when  lights  came  in,  not  a  ruffle  of  emotion  on  either  foce 
betrayed  that  between  them  there  had  passed  almost  the 
saddest  confidences  that  man  can  intrust  to  man. 

All  that  autumn  through,  the  gaieties  went  on  bravely 
at  Marston  Lisle. 
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yhe  tableaux,  before  alluded  to,  were  eminently  snccess- 
M,  utterly  eclipsing  tlie  glories  of  Molton;  the  most 
picturesque  of  tliem  all  was  '  Sir  Galfdiad's  Dream,'  where- 
in Ger^d  Anaesleigh  (save  the  mark !)  played  the  Maiden 
Knight ;  while  Greorgie,  and  Ida,  and  two  other  damsels 
almost  as  fair,  watched  his  sinless  slumber. 

So  autumn  glided  pleasantly  into  winter,  and  still  Philip 
Gascoigne's  secret  was  kept.  Kearly  &  year  must  pass 
before  yon  meet  any  of  these  our  characters  again ;  but 
when  they  next  appear  it  will  be  en  masse,  and — for  your 
comfort — ^they  will  be  '  forming  up  '  for  the  strong  business 
of  the  last  act. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

UKDBB  THE    ELUS. 


A  SOFT  still  evening  follows  a  broiling  August  day.  The 
air  is  fresh  and  cool;  but,  even  now,  there  is  no  rustle  in 
the  leaves  of  the  solemn  elms.  To  meet  or  find  a  breeze, 
you  must  mount  some  hundred  feet,  and  couch  among  the 
heather,  on  the  crest  of  one  of  the  hill-ramparts  that  fence 
in  to  the  north  the  long  rambling  street  of  Spa. 

The  season  is  at  its  flood,  just  now ;  almost  every  civil- 
ized nation  has  sent  hither  traders  or  ti-avellers,  to  buy  or 
sell,  or  look  at  the  raree-shows  of  the  tiny  Vanity  Fair. 

Here  is  Princess  CzemikofF,  the  white  sorceress  of  the 
Ukraine,  who  for  thirty  years  or  more  has  kept  alive  her 
terrible  renown.  There  were  wicked  whispers  about  her 
before  she  stood  at  the  altar— a  bride,  in  her  eighteenth 
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snmmer.  Wliat  was  the  stoiy  about  her  father's  liandaome 
flecretaiy,  who  was  such  an  accomplished  masician  ?  He 
was  a  serf  to  he  sure ;  and  serfs  have  no  hosiness  to  play 
&lse  notes  at  state-concerts  •  yet  it  snrely  was  hard 
meosore,  to  make  him  shriek  his  life  ont  under  the  knont 
that  night  of  the  wedding.  Since  then,  for  that  pUe, 
green-eyed  woman,  in  half  the  conntries  of  Eorope  men 
have  drawD  swords  and  died;  and  she  will  do  more 
mischief  yet,  though  she  verges  on  the  grand  climacteric. 
Wherein  lies  the  secret  of  her  fatal  fascination  P  The 
world  in  general,  and  her  rivals  in  parfcicnlar,  are  never 
tired  of  asking  that  question.  Simple  as  it  seems,  it  has 
never  been  answered  yet.  The  Czernikoff's  victims  tell  no 
tales. 

Here,  too,  is  Sofie  Lichnoffsky,  the  lovely  Polonaise, 
almost  as  celebrated  and  dangerons  in  her  way ;  who  baa 
become  quite  irresistible  since  she  grafted  the  patriot  upon 
the  coquette.  When  the  languishing  look  in  those  glorious 
dark  eyes  is  laore  proTwnc^  than  usual,  her  friends  say  it  is 
the  natural  melancholy  of  an  exile  and  martyr  j  when  she 
falls  into  a  fit  of  abstraction  (as  she  will  do  when  the  con- 
Terse  interests  her  not)  she  is  supposed  to  be  meditating 
on  the  wrongs  of  her  country.  Of  course,  both  on  poKldcal 
and  private  grounds,  she  and  the  Czemikoff  are  mortal 
enemies.  Neither  will  accept  of  divided  male  allegiance; 
it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  briefest  interchange  of 
courtesies  with  the  enemy,  will  be  treated  as  desertion 
under  arms,  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness.  The  star 
of  Poland  is  rather  in  the  ascendant  just  now;  for  Sofie  , 
has  succeeded  in  seducing  frtim  the  opposite  camp  one  of 
its  chiefest  paladins — an  extraordinarily  handsome  MagpTj 
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whose  ircm  constitution  and  enormous  revenne  may  possi- 
bly last  about  fire  years  longer,  at  his  present  rate  of  ex- 
penditure. 

Here,  too,  is  the  fair  Fitz-Eustace,  who  has  only  lately 
abdicated  the  sovereignty  of  Southern  beauty  in  favour  of 
her  fairer  daughter.  It  is  so  long  since  they  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  that  they  must  have  forgotten  the  sound  of  the 
rollers.  There  is  a  husband  and  father  '  out  there ' — quite 
orthodox  and  authenticated — ^who  ministers  lavishly  to 
their  numerous  requirements;  but  the  worthy  planter 
-dwells  peacefully  ^nong  his  own  black  people — deferring, 
from  year  to  year,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  Carolina  Eosea 
in  bloom. 

Nor  is  H^Sne  de  Lauragais — nee  Da  Chflteau-Mesnil — 
absent ;  the  eloquent  Marquise,  who  can  talk  as  fast  with 
her  eyes  and  her  lithe  fingers  as  with  her  pomegranate- 
flowers  of  lips.  It  is  whispered  that  a  certain  Great  Per- 
sonage has  looked  upon  her  of  late  with  favouring  eyes ; 
since  that  report — true  or  false — ^prevailed,  the  fair  dame's 
social  importance  has  become  almost  oppressive  to  herj 
for  her  frank,  gay  spirit  is  prone  to  recreate  itself  in  the 
amusement  of  the  hour,  Mid  is  not  often  troubled  with 
arriere-pensees.  Now,  whithersoever  she  may  bend  her 
steps  in  these  her'  summer  pilgrimages,  certain  grave  and 
reverend  seigniors,  representing  each  some  European 
cabinet,  are  sure  to  cross  her  path  accidentally.  It  is  not 
bad  sport  to  watch  her,  responding  to  the  stiff  courtesies 
-of  some  gray-headed  Btatesman,  whom  even  the  reckless 
Marquise  cannot  afford  to  dismiss  off-hand — her  eyes  flash- 
ing impatience  all  the  while — her  tiny  foot  keeping  time 
io  a  favourite  vcUse,  now  drawing  very  near  its  end. 
o2 
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So  mach  for  the  womankind.  The  men  are  nob  wortb 
wasting  manj^  worda  npon.  The  usual  lot  iB  Curly  repre- 
sented. 

Mendez,  the  colossal  Spanish  gambler  (who,  if  he  plays 
square  at  any  game — IVente  et  quarante  incloded — is  tie 
most  maUgned  innocent  in  Europe),  has  come  across  for  & 
week's  change  of  luck  from  Homburg,  where  twounliicky  (?) 
croupiers  running  have  made  a  large  gap  in  half-a-million 
of  winnings.  He  pnnts  in  just  the  same  form  as  ever; 
placid  and  imperturbable  while  fortune  favours ;  clamoroQS 
and  quarrelsome  when  the  tide  fairly  turns :  a  rotwr 
from  head  to  heel. 

Look  across  the  board  of  green  cloth  aud  yon  will  see  a 
refreshing  contrast.  That  sallow  man,  with  sharp,  project- 
ing features  and  weary  eyes,  who  looks  forty  thou^  he 
was  a  legal  infant  twenty  months  ago,  is  the  great  Belgtim 
m^nate.  Prince  Amadeus  LXVI.  Tou  see  he  playa  quite 
as  High  as  the  Spaniard,  but  does  not  deign  to  cast  down 
his  own  nmleaux,  or  amass  his  own  note-piles :  all  that  is 
done  by  the  grave  secretary,  behind  whose  chair  the 
Prince  stands,  apparently  a  disinterested  spectator,  thoagb 
he  will  murmur  now  and  then,  without  bowing  his  head, 
certain  mandates  as  to  the  game.  That  youth,  at  least, 
«,  vuine  en  grand. 

Then  there  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  stout  Englisi 
viillionnaire,  who  could  buy  up  the  whole  Redoute— in- 
cluding the  Bank — ^if  it  so  pleased  him ;  playing  for  five 
&anc-pieces,  or  louis  at  the  most ;  bursting  into  a  sweat  of 
agony  if  he  loses  thrice  coiisecutively,  and  getting  pnrple 
with  triumph  if  he  foUdws  a  serie  de  dnq  on  his  kindred 
colour. 

You  don't  care  to  hear  about  the  Italian  with  the  fierce 
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brigand-face  and  silky  maimer^  who  has  always  lost  his  last 
available  seudo  just  before  you  met,  when  on  the  point  of  - 
realizing  a  fortune  by  the  marvellous  martingale  that  only 
wants  capital  to  be  infallible  ?  Nor  of  the  venerable  man, 
with  the  long  white  beard,  and  devotional  aspect,  who 
^ways  crosses  himself  when  he  sits  down  to  play,  and  then 
places  by  his  card  a  small  slip  of  dry  wood,  which  might 
be  a  holy  relic,  if  it  were  not  a  slip  from  the  tree  at  Hom- 
hoTg,  where,  last  sammer,.they  foond  the  Eussian  saicide 
lianging  f  Nor  of  the  ancient  female— rather  the  reverse 
of  venerable — ^who  will  pant  away  for  hoars  at  a  time, 
without  once  intermitting  a  dreadfal  mumbling  murmnr, 
that  issues  from  ander  a  cavernous  black  bonnet,  like  an 
oracle  of  Trophoniua  ?  You  never  guessed  of  what  nation 
or  language  she  could  be,  till  last  Sunday  that  por- 
tentous head-gear  nodded  close  to  your  elbow,  and  you 
beard  that  mahgnant  gmmble  still  going  on,  as  if  a  witch 
had  strayed  into  the  tabernacle  unawares,  and  felt  it  in- 
oumbent  upon  her  ceaselessly  to  curse  the  clergyman. 

No — these  personages  might  make  rather  curious  studies 
in  their  way,  but  with  them  we  have  little  or  no  concern. 
We  are  more  interested  at  present  in  that  group  sitting 
nnder  the  elms  at  the  lower  end  of  the  allee  on  this  same 
August  evening.  Almost  all  the  principal  actors  in  this 
drama  of  oars  are  there;  though  Geoffrey  Luttrell  is 
absent,  as  he  was  through  its  opening  scenes. 

The  most  prominent  figure — simply  because  it  is  so 
sadly  changed — is  that  of  poor  Philip  Gascoigne. 

He  had  borne  up,  as  he  said  he  would,  to  the  outermost 
verge  of  physical  endurance ;  but,  months  ago,  it  became 
impossible  to  keep  up  appearances  longer;  the  daily  effort 
perhaps  <only  hastened  the  break-down  :  he  is  a  confirmed 
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invalid  now,  and  can  only  totter  a  few  paces  without  tie 
Iielp  of  a  strong  arm.  He  had  no  pain  to  suffer,  heyond 
the  misery  of  utter  lassitude  and  prostration ;  and  he  kept 
up  his  spirits  wonderfully :  indeed,  he  had  seemed  better 
in  every  way  since  he  had  been  at  Spa,  after  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey  was  once  got  over. 

Close  to  Gascoigne's  shoulder  sat  Maurice  Bering; 
trifle  thinner  than  of  yore,  with  a  white  scar  here  and 
there  showing  through  the  deep  bronze  of  his  cheeks  and 
lower  brow :  for  the  she-bear's  claws  scored  sharply  where 
they  did  come  home.  He  had  been  terribly  shocked  on 
his  return,  to  find  Philip  in  such  a  condition,  for  he  had 
not  received  the  slightest  intimation  of  it ;  but — thinMng 
for  his  friend  very  much  as  he  would  have  thought  for  him- 
self— ^he  decided  that  to  brood  over  things  was  the  worst 
possible  course  for  all.  The  natural  elasticity  of  his  tem- 
perament taught  Maurice  never  to  despair  on  his  own  or 
on  other's  account ;  and  he  had  actually,  by  this  time, 
brought  Philip,  and— what  was  harder  still — Philip's 
famihars,  round  to  a  view  of  the  case  far  from  gloomy. 

Giving  Maurice  all  the  credit  for  pluck  aud  good  inten- 
tion that  he  deserves,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  had 
peculiai'  reasons  for  feeling  cheerful  and  benevolent  at  that 
particular  time.  The  eccentiic  godfather  above-mentioned 
had  shown  himself  wonderfully  tractable  and  amenable  to 
reason.  He  had  listened '  graciously  to  the  recital  of 
Dering's  matrimonial  schemes;  and,  without  actnally  com- 
mitting himself,  had  held  out  certain  vague  htdf-pronuEes 
of  a  most  satisfactory  character.  But  he  stipulated  that 
the  engagement  should  still  be  kept  a  profound  secret 
(why — he  himself,  perhaps,  could  not  have  told),  and 
b^ged  that  Maurice  would  not  attempt  to   curtail  his 
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leave.  This  last  reqaest  was  founded  on  the  state  of  hia 
own  health,  which  was  really  precarious.  The  god-son  did 
not  think  it  well  to  discuss  matters  over-much ;  neverthe- 
less he  had  no  notion  of  obseqmons  submission.  With 
regard  to  the  engagement,  he  consented  readily  that  it 
should  not  he  mentioned  to  any  one  ezcept  Gascoigne, 
Chetwynde,  and  Luttrell. 

'  There  never  was  but  one  secret  between  us,'  he  said  to 
himself,  '  and  I  won't  make  another,  if  I  know  it.' 

He  was  so  firm  on  this  point,  that  the  senior  was  fain  to 
yield;  but  he  insisted  that  the  wives  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  confidence.  When  Maurice  assented  to 
this,  it  seemed  to  him  a  perfectly  reasonable  condition ;  be- 
yond this  he  scarcely  thought  on  the  matter. 

It  might  have  interested  hitn  more,  if  he  could  have  seen 
jost  a  little  further,  backwards  and  forwards. 

The  others,  with  one  exception,  are  much  the  same  as 
you  lefl  them.  The  lines  have  grown  harder,  perhaps, 
round  Chetwynde's  braced  lips,  and  his  brow  is  more  ready 
to  contract,  more  slow  to  unbend,  than  of  old.  But  dear 
Aunt  Nellie  does  not  look  aged  by  an  hour :  her  face  was 
always  rather  a  sad  one ;  a  little  of  more  sorrow  or  anxiety 
leaves  no  traces  there.  Ida  Luttrell  meets  you — as  she 
met  Maurice  Dering  two  days  after  he  landed  from  India 
—placid,  indififerent,  and  inscrutable  still. 
Shall  the  last  erer  loTelieet  Ik  > 
says  a  parlour-poet  of  no  small  renown. 

Yea,  for — ^in  spite  of  a  change  that  you  only  begin  to 
appreciate  when  you  have  scaained  her  narrowly — lovehest 
always  is  sweet  Georgie  Gascoigne. 

What  a  change  it  is,  after  you  do  thoroughly  realize  it ! 
Yet  it  is  rather  moral  than  physical. 

i-.<i",G(Hinlc 
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It  would  be  luird  to  single  out  each  detail,  or  to  prove 
your  conclosion  hj  individual  instances ;  but,  someliow, 
yoa  are  sensible  that  Geo^e's  whole  character  has 
serioaalj  deteriorated.  Indolence  has  ennk  into  lassitude ; 
instead  of  the  timid,  coaxing  ways  that  were  so  charming, 
yon  notice  a  frightened  nervousness  more  painful  than 
pleasant  to  deal  with ;  the  pretty  waywardness  of  a  year 
ago  has  waxed  now  into  self-will,  ^ways  obstinate,  some- 
times passionate. 

Wlien  Mrs  Gascoigne  was  Srst  made  aware  of  her  hos- 
band's  state,  she  betrayed  a  sorrow  and  sympathy  that, 
doubtless,  were  perfectly  sincere.  She  begui  by  being 
everything  that  is  affectionate  and  attentive — indeed,  up  to 
the  present  time,  she  could  not  be  said  to  hare  boon  neg- 
lectful of  any  of  her  duties — but  gradually  her  temper  grew 
more  fitful;  she  would  be  impatient  and  peevishj  at  times, 
with  others  ;  though  with  Philip  —  never.  This  was 
especially  the  case  after  the  inauguration  of  the  London 
season,  when  they  still  abode  at  Marston. 

Gascoigne  was  not  insensible  to  the  change ;  bnt  it  did 
iiot  surprise  him  much,  or  vex  h'"!  seriously.  He  thought 
his  pet  was  naturally  dull  in  the  great  country  hoose,  long 
void  of  visitors,  and  that  she  missed  the  social  excitement 
that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  from  childhood,  and  that 
all  her  intimates  were  now  enjoying.  So  he  pretended 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  always  near  his  con- 
sulting physician,  and  moved  his  whole  establishment  np 
to  their  pleasant  town  house  in  Park  Lane^  where  Ida 
Lnttrell  soon  joined  them — alone. 

Then  Philip  became  very  urgent  in  his  endeavouPB  to 
prevail  upon  his  wife  and  her  cousin  to  go  into  society, 
much  as  usual.     His  ai^i^nments  to  thia  effect  were  exceed- 
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ingly  ingenions,  and  palpably  sincere.  It  is  not  worth 
wMlo  to  go  throngli  them  now :  it  ia  enough  to  say  that 
Ceorgie  yielded,  at  first  with  seeming  reluctance,  after- 
.  wards  with  indifference. 

Bat  things  did  not  improve,  as  the  poor  invalid  had 
hoped.  The  more  Qeorgie  went  out,  the  more  fitful  was 
her  humour  at  home.  At  last  she  became  subject  to 
violent  weeping  fits,  without  any  apparent  incitement; 
bat  of  these  Philip  was,  mercifiilly,  kept  in  ignorance. 
Her  brightest  time  was  immediately  after  Bering's  return. 
She  was  unaffectedly  glad  to  see  him  again  ;  they  met,  too, 
without  the  faintest  embarrassment  on  either  side,  thoagh 
they  met  alone. 

All  this  while,  Ida's  influence  over  her  cousin  grew 
stronger  day  by  day,  till  the  latter  became  absolutely  help- 
less in  her  hands.  The  self-possession  and  self-assertion 
which  had  stood  well  by  Georgie  in  many  a  coquettish  im- 
broglio, had  utterly  deserted  her  now :  she  never  seemed 
at  ease,  unless  under  the  wing  of  her  ally.  Sometimes, 
when  the  most  ordinary  conversation  was  proceeding,  she 
wonld  glance  over  at  Ida  in  an  eager  questioning  way,  as 
if  doabtful  whether  she  had  not  gone  astray  in  her  talk. 
At  sack  seasons,  a  very  close  observer  might  have  noticed 
Mrs  Luttrell  return  the  telegraph  with  a .  strange  look, 
almost  impossible  to  define.  It  was  not  reproachfnl — ^far 
less  was  it  menacing.  I  think  I  have  seen  something 
similar  in  the  grave  benevolent  eyes  of  a  certain  eminent 
physician,  presiding  over  an  aristocratic  asylum  where 
everybody  is  cured  by  kindness,  when  one  of  his  patients 
began  to  talk — not  wildly — but  rather  too  rapidly  for  de- 
corum. 

Still,  as  was   aforesaid — whatever  she  might  be  with 
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others — Hs  wife  was  alwaya  tender  and  gentle  with  Philip : 
she  never  seemed  in  a  harry  to  escape  from  his  room,  and 
would  break  any  eng^ement  to  sit  with  him,  if  he  hap- 
pened to  be  at  all  worse  than  nsnal,  or  especially  in  need 
of  comforting.  As  for  flirtations,  she  bad,  apparently, 
forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Society,  with  whom 
she  had  always  been  a  farourite,  said  that '  Mrs  Gascoigne 
behaved  beantifiilly.'     Did  you  ever  know  Society  wrong? 

So,  nnder  the  elms,  on  that  Aogast  evening,  sat  very 
much  the  same  group  as  might  have  been  assembled  under 
the  beeches  at  Marston  Lisle.  Others  joined  them  from 
time  to  time,  and,  after  lingering  awhile,  lounged  on 
again :  but  these  it  is  necessary  to  weave  into  the  thread 
of  the  story  in  the  discourse ;  on  the  same  principle  Qiat 
has  induced  me  to  omit  all  mention  of  brothers  and  sisters 
and  other  kinsfolk  attached  to  the  actors,  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  peripeteia  of  our  piece. 

The  habits  of  Spa,  as  every  one  knows,  are  early,  if  not 
simple :  to  these,  ia  a  measure,  the  Gascoigne  party  ac- 
commodated themselves ;  dinner  was  over  with  them  some 
time  ago,  thoi^h  the  sun  had  scarcely  set ;  and  round  the 
heads  of  Dering  and  Chetwynde  thin  blue  smoke-wreaths 
were  already  curling.  Hitherto  the  conversation  had  been 
very  desultory,  and,  to  us  at  least,  uninteresting. 

'  By-the-by,'  Philip  remarked,  after  rather  a  long  pause, 
'I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Annesleigh.  Has  any  one 
seen  him  since  last  night  ?  Those  Delaval  girls  were  to 
have  a  riding-party,  over  the  hills  and  far  away :  I  suppose 
la  ielT^  Diane  has  tied  him  to  her  bridle-rein.' 

'  I  saw  him  twice  to-day,'  Paul  answered,  indifferentlr, 
■'  Ho  was  at  his  devotions  each  time ;  but  he  was  wooing  ft 
female  more  fickle  even  than  the  Delaval  "  dasher."     Per- 
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hapa  lie  would  bare  succeeded  better  with  the  damsel  than 
with  the  dame ;  for  the  dame  was — Fortune.' 

'  How  fond  you  are  of  dark  speeches,  Mr  Chetwynde,* 
Georgie  interrupted,  with  somewhat  of  her  old  petulance. 
'Wouldn't  it  havo  been  just  as  easy  to  say,  that  you  saw 
Captain  Annesleigh  playing  and  losing  heavily  ?' 

Paul  shot  one  of  his  keen  covert  glances  straight  at  the- 
foir  speaker. 

'  Just  as  easy,  my  dear  Mrs  Gasooigne ;  but  if  a  humble 
individual  chooses,  at  rare  intervals,  to  indulge  in  a  small' 
parable,  I  know  no  law,  human  or  divine,  that  forbids  it. 
I  was  not  aware  that  any  one  here  present  was  specially 
interested  in  Gerald's  luck.  Besides,  I'm  not  at  all  sure 
that  he  was  losing  heavily :  his  own  face  is  a  bad  weather- 
glass; I  only  draw  my  conclusions  firom  poor  Penrhyn 

Bligh's.     "  Talk  of  the "  I  beg  all  your  pardons ;  but 

what  a  wonderful  proverb  that  is.  I  can't  remember 
having  seen  it  better  illustrated.' 

In  very  truth,  the  subject  of  their  talk  was  just  then 
within  £fby  yards  of  them,  strolling  down  the  broad  walk 
under  the  elms,  with  the  indolent  grace  habitual  to  him ; 
only  now  and  then  you  might  have  heard  a  small  lump  of 
gravel  crunched  viciously  to  powder  under  a  grinding  heel. 

There  was  a  gay  smile  on  the  new-comer's  handsome 
lip,  as  he  lifted  his  cap,  saluting  the  whole  group  courteous- 
ly, and  subsided  into  a  vacant  chair  that  chanced  to  be 
next  to  Ida  LnttreU's. 

'How  are  you,  Annesleigh?'  Gascoigne  said  good- 
naturedly.  '  We  were  just  talking  about  you.  I  thought 
you  had  been  a  votary  of  Diana  to-day,  till  Paul  said  he 
had  seen  you — not  so  profitably  employed.' 

'Paul  was  quite  right — as  he  always  is,'  Gerald  an- 
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Bwered  with  perfect  compoBore.  'Not  so  profitably,  cer- 
taonly ;  for  if  I  had  kept  my  engagement,  I  ahoold  only 
have  wasted  time  instead  of  money.  Don't  somebody 
say,  they  are  synonyms  ?  I  never  coold  find  it  out.  But 
.  Fm  glad  yon  were  talking  about  me.  Perhaps  some  one 
will  be  good  enough  to  administer  a  shght  restorative,  in 
the  compassionate  line  P  I'm  childish  enough  still  to  like 
it ;  and  look  for  it,  when  I'm  badly  beat.' 

Ever  since  Annesleigh's  first  appearuice,  the  colour  had 
been  rising  and  falling  fitfully  in  Mrs  Gascoigne's  cheek ; 
.at  those  last  words  of  his  she  flushed  almost  painfully,  and 
leant  forward,  with  eager  lips  half  parted.  It  so  chanced 
that  no  one,  save  her  cousin,  noticed  the  impulsive  move- 
ment, lltst  strange  side-glance  of  warning  darted  Kke 
an  electric  spark  from  Ida's  phosphorescent  eyes,  as  she 
too  leant  forward,  so  as  nearly  to  screen  Georgia's  fiice  j 
■and  spoke — her  own  brows  contracting. 

'  Is  -losing  at  play  the  only  thing  in  which  monotony  does 
not  become  wearisome  ?  Yon  will  have  to  go  elsewhere 
for  your  favourite  opiate,  soon,  Captain  Annesleigh,  if  yon 
^iraw  on  our  compassion  so  often  and  so  heavily.  It  is 
positively  true,  that  I  have  none  to  spare  to-night.  I 
think  you  are  only  punished  as  you  deserve  for  breaking 
jour  engagement  to  lionize  Ambl^ve;  to  say  nothing  of 
youF  own  vow  of  total  abstinence  from  the  tables  during 
this  week.' 

She  turned  her  head  imperceptibly,  as  she  threw  herself 
back  with  a  marked  impatience ;  and  five  words,  sUdiug 
through  her  hps,  reached  only  the  ear  for  which  they  were 
destined — '  Again,  mad — false — and  cmel  I ' 

Gerald  answered  what  was  spoken  aloud,  unhesitatingly; 
■«ikd  still  he  smiled  hia  careless,  rather  defiant  amile. 
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'My  dear  Mra  Lattrell,  yoa  are  incontroTertible,  as 
nsoal.  Bat  let  yonr  justice  be  tempered  with  mercy.  It 
I  have  erred,  I  have  snfiered ;  and  I  shall  suffer  more  be- 
fore I  sleep :  for  I  have  yet  to  make  my  peace  with  the 
great  goddess  Diana.  If  she  does  not  resort  to  la  mam 
forte,  I  shall  esteem  myself  ladder  than  I  deserve.  Be- 
Bides,  I'm  doing  vicarious  penance  for  my  sins  at  this 
moment,  in  oar  lodgings ;  where  my  poor  Pen  is  casting 
dust  upon  lis  head,  and  moaning  till  I  don't  believe  there's 
a  dry  eye  in  the  honse :  even  our  hard-featured  old  land- 
lady had  melted  before  I  left ;  and  there's  a  femme  de 
peine^  extraordinarily  fat  and  fooHsh,  who  must  be  hys- 
terical by  this  time.' 

The  cloud  was  not  lifted  on  Ida's  brow,  and  Mrs  Gas- 
coigne's  cheek  grew  paler  yet.  But  though  neithol-  De- 
ring  nor  CJhetwynde  had  any  great  liking  for  the  speaker,, 
the  gay  dare-devilry  of  the  man  wrung  from  both  more 
admiration  than  they  would  have  cared  to  ezprens:  arealltf 
good  loser  is  so  exceptionally  rare ;  they  would  have  won- 
dered yet  more,  had  they  knownthe  exact  state  of  Gerald's 
finances.  He  left  England,  with  every  shilling  paid  up  at 
The  Comer  J  but  Goodwood  had  drained  every  available 
resource  to  the  uttermost  dropj  luck  at  play  with  him, 
now,  was  a  question  of  social  life  or  death. 

Philip  Gascoigne  murmured  something  about  'being 
ready  to  help,  if  Annesleigh  was  really  in  a  scrape,'  But 
the  other  interrupted,  before  half  the  sentence  was  com- 
pleted— 

'  Thanks — a  thousand  times,'  he  said,  more  earnestly 
than  usnal.  '  It's  only  too  kind  of  you  to  offer  such  things. 
But,  I'm  in  no  such  need  at  present.  Perhaps  the  tide 
will  turn  before  it  leaves  my  boat  quite  high  and  dry.     I 
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mean  to  pull  it  all  back  on  the  September  races  liere :  that 
is,  if  Dering  will  lide.  *We  sliall  bare  an  animal  in  tliat 
will  be  bard  to  beab  over  tbis  coimtty:  and  we  migbt 
bring  off  another  coup,  nearly  as  good  as  The  Moor's.  By- 
tbe-bj,  Dering,  I  want  to  ask  your  advice  abont  these 
same  races.  I  won't  keep  you  ten  minutes;  but  I  never 
«ould  talk  business  in  company.' 

So  the  two  strolled  away  together. 

As  Gerald  rose,  he  murmured  a  few  syllables  in  Ida 
Jjuttrell'a  ear;  she  bent  ber  head  ever  so  slightly  in  an- 
swer. But  through  the  rest  of  the  evening  she  was  un- 
aiaturaUy  grave,  and  almost  absent ;  also,  the  cousins  held 
a  cabinet  council,  for  a  long  hour  before  they  slept. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

COHSPIBATOBS. 


Every  sojoumer  at  Spa  will  remember  a  certain  Temple, 
perched  on  the  narrow  plateau,  where  the  zig-zags  of  one 
hill-side  cnlminate  and  convet^e.  It  is  a  very  unassuming 
little  fane,  of  the  Early  Creinomesque  order  of  architectnrej 
and  affords  not  a  pretence  of  shelter  from  either  wind  or 
sun.  Nevertheless,  it  is  rather  a  central  point,  and  not  to 
be  mistaken ;  therefore,  the  more  convenient  for  rendez- 
vous. 

Some  time  before  noon  on  the  following  day,  Mrs  Lut- 
trell  might  have  been  seen,  loitering  slowly  along  in  this 
direction :  she  carried  a  book  in  her  hand,  but  had  not  yet 
opened  its  pages ;  indeed,  there  was  an  anxious,  worried 
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look  on  her  face,  told  plainly  eaoagh  that  study  was  not 
her  object  in  seeking  solitade.  Sohtade — comparatively 
speaking — she  waa  sure  to  find :  those  tempting  woodland 
-walks  are  almost  deserted  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
active  roralizers  nrge  some  of  the  mnltitndinoofi  ponies  far 
afield  over  the  bntyh^ee;  the  invalids  have  exhausted  Uieir 
energies  in  a  matinal  toil  up  to  the  Fountains ;  the  in- 
veterate flanevTs  of  Pall  Mall  or  the  Boulevards  stroll  com- 
placently down  the  level  AUee,  without  dreaming  of  breast- 
ing the  hill. 

As  Ida  neared  the  Temple,  she  saw  a  tall  graceful  figure 
leaning  against  one  of  the  pilasters — a  figure  that  she  re- 
cognized at  the  first  glance.  She  had  never  expected  that 
Annesleigh  would  miss  the  appointment;  nevertheless, 
she  drew  back  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  doubt ;  and  ground 
her  white  teeth  angrily  as  she  at  length  drew  near. 

He  sainted  her  very  courteously,  and  cast  away  the 
cigar  he  was  smoking  before  he  came  to  meet  her.  They 
turned  aside,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  into  a  path  less  fre- 
quented than  the  rest,  which  skirted  the  wood,  and  led  on 
over  the  heath,  aacending  still  into  wilder  forest-ground. 
For  some  seconds  they  walked  on  in  silence.:  Ida  spoke 
£rst. 

'I  did  not  like  to  refuse  to  meet  you.  Bat  I  scarcely 
know  why  I  have  come.  I  fear  I  cannot  help  yon  any 
more.  How  could  yon  be  so  mad  yesterday — ani  after  all 
you  promised?' 

Gerald  laughed— «  lowj  musical  laugh,  yet  not  a  pleas- 
.ant  one. 

■  *Yoa,  who  have  read  so  much,  must  have  read  about 
"dicers'  oaths."  When  I  broke  mine, yesterday, I  thought 
j)erjury  would  have  paid  itself  by  a  succession  of  series.     I 
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won't  trouble  you  with  a  detail  of  deals ;  but  indeed  I  liact 
won  a  good  stake  twice ;  once  almost  enough  to  havo 
Bqnared  all  accoonta  here.  I'm  glad  joa  don't  say,  "Why 
didn't  yon  stop  ? "  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  why  I 
didn't  do  so ;  bot  many  women  wonld  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding.  Yea  can't  help  niie  any  more  ?  I'm 
BOiry  for  that  j  but  try  and  think  a  little,  I'm  sure  you 
would,  if  you  could.' 

A  coward — ^had  he  been  ever  such  a  villain — would  haT& 
shrank  from  the  dark  glance  of  hatred  that  escaped  from 
under  Ida  Lnttrell's  eyelashes.  Bat  Gerald  Annesleigh 
never  knew  what  fear  meant  j  and,  moreover,  had  con> 
fronted,  in  his  time,  every  phase  of  woman's  passion. 

'I  would  help  you  if  I  could,'  she  said  between  her 
t«eth.  '  Yon  think  so — while  you  keep  those  fatal  letters 
of  mine.  You  are  partly  right ;  yet  only  partly.  Fail  in 
your  part  of  onr  compact — and  see  how  long  your  hold  on 
me  wiU  last.  But  you  have  played  your  game  fairly — so 
far, — it  is  your  game,  remember,  and  has  always  heen, 
though  I  have  backed  yon.  I  will  try  my  uttermost  to 
serve  you  now.  I'll  go  to  the  bankers  and  see  if  they  will 
let  me  have  some  thousands  of  francs  without  drawing  at 
once  on  England.  I  don't  think  they  will  refuse,  especially 
as  Phjlip  Gascoigne  has  so  large  a  credit  there.  I  like 
yon  better  for  not  taking  his  money  last  night;  perhaps 
you  will  win  all  back  before  Geoffrey  comes  to  fetch  m» 
(she  never  shivered  as  she  spoke  that  namej";  if  not,  I  mnst 
tell  him  I  have  been  playing,  or  have  made  yon  play  for 
me ;  or — whatever  lie  comes  uppermost.  Let  that  pass ; 
it  is  my  concern,  not  yours.  I  think  I  can  help  you  this 
once ;  but  remember — ^lose  or  win — this  is  the  very  last 
time.' 

I,.  i-.<i",G(Hinlc 
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GertiA  looked  steadily  in  her  face,  and  aaw  that  she 
meant  every  word;  but  his  thanks  were  not  the  less 
warmly  ezpi-eaaed.  Thenceforward  their  talk  became  more 
low  and  earnest,  bat  it  shall  not  all  be  recorded  here, 
though  Georgie  G-ascoigne'a  name  recurred  perpetually. 
It  shall  not  all  be  recorded,  simply  because  a  more  revolt- 
ing spectacle  than  a  deliberate  seducer,  is  a  woman  aiding 
-and  abetting  ber  sister's  dishonoor. 

'And  you've  wrang  nothing  decisive  from  her  yetf 
Ida  said  at  length.  'There  is  little  time  to  be  lost.  If 
Philip  Gascoigne  is  helpless  and  unsuspicious,  his  friends 
may  be  neither  one  nor  the  other.  I  believe  they  would 
not  hesitate  at  crime,  sooner  than  see  him  wronged.' 

Gerald  Annesloigh  laughed  out  loud.  To  speak  the 
truth — ^baBe  and  depraved  as  he  was — the  calm  cynicism 
■of  his  female  confederate  had  bad  rather  a  depressing  effect 
upon  him,  during  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  quite 
a  relief,  to  hear  of  a  prospect  of  physical  danger. 

'His  friends?'  he  said,  carelessly — 'they're  only  men, 
axid  don't  connt.  I  wish  one  could  defy  the  women  as 
safely.  I'm  more  afraid  of  those  green  eyes  of  the  Czer- 
nikoff,  than  of  all  the  others  in  Spa  put  together.  She 
■owes  me  an  old  grudge ;  and  those  are  the  only  debts  she 
•ever  pays.  Not  hesitate  at  crime  ?  Legalized  murder,  I 
suppose  you  mean :  that's  the  last  nickname  for  duelling. 
Well,  I  shouldn't  mind  exchanging  shots  with  Paal  Chet- 
wynde.  But  I'd  rather  shirk  Bering  if  I  could ;  not  be- 
-canse  he's  the  most  dangerous,  but  because — "What's  the 
matter,  Mrs  LuttrellP' 

He  might  well  ask  the  question. 

In  place  of  the  cool  conspiratress,  who  for  the  last  half- 
lionr  had  been  plotting  and  planning  at  his  side,  there 
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stood  a  passionate  woman  trembling '  in  every  limb ;  her 
face  imnatnrally  white,  like  steel  heated  sevenfold  j  her 
black  eyes  blazing  with  implacable  menace  and  wrath.  As 
she  spoke,  almost  in  a  whisperj  she  clutched  hia  arm  with 
her  slender  fingers  till  he  fairly  shrank  &om  the  pain. 

'You — ^you  meet  Manrice  Dering — and  for  her  sake? 
Yon  had  better  cnt  your  right  hand  off  than  lift  it  against 
him.  You  know  something  of  what  I  am  capable  when  I 
hate :  if  you  harmed  Maurice,  you  should  know  aU ! ' 

Annesleigh  was  rather  startled  at  first,  by  the  intense 
passion  that  he  bad  unintentionally  provoked.  But  he  re- 
covered himself  almost  instantly,  feeling  rather  ashamed 
of  the  momentary  weakness ;  he  extricated  his  wrist  fron 
Ida's  grasp,  gently  but  very  decidedly;  and  there  was  an 
inflection  of  sareaam,  scarcely  suppressed,  in  his  voice,  as 
he  answered, 

'  My  dear  Mrs  Luttrell,  it  is  never  remunerative  to  he 
over-hasty.  If  you  had  only  allowed  me  to  finish  my  sen- 
tence, you  might  have  spared  yourself  all  that  excitement. 
You  would  have  heard,  that  I'd  rather  shirk  Dering — not 
because  he's  the  most  dangerous,  but  because  I  like  him  r 
though,  I  might  have  added,  I  doubt  if  the  feeling  is  re- 
ciprocated.    Are  you  satisfied  now  ?' 

Ida's  self-possession  returned,  but  less  quickly  than  her 
companion's.  Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  she  was 
walking  on  by  his  side  just  as  composedly  as  ever.  If  she 
guessed  that  she  had  betrayed  another  of  her  secrets  to 
Gerald,  it  is  certain  that  she  was  conscious  of  no  fresh 
shame;  she  was  strong  in  the  calmness  of  desperation 
there.  Se,  at  least,  coold  think  no  worse  of  her,  than  he 
was  bonnd  to  think  ahea^y. 

'Yes,  I  am  satisfied,'  she  said,  with  her  wonted  de- 
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liberation.  '  I  was  too  tboHsIi  to  take  alarm  at  all.  With 
the  commonest  caatioii,  there  need  be  no  danger  from  any 
quarter.  We  will  separate  here,  if  yon  please.  Ton  shall 
hear  what  I  hare  done  at  dinner.  That  will  be  soon 
enough." 

Gerald's  salute  at  parting  was  as  conrteous  as  it  had 
been  at  meeting;  but,  as  he  wended  his  own  way  home 
through  the  forest  paths,  his  mosinga  broke  out  aloud, 
rather  incoherently,  throngh  the  smoke  of  a  fresh  cigar. 

'  Did  anybody  ever  see  such  a  bom  diahles'ie  ?  I  thought 
I  was  up  to  a  thing  or  two ;  but  sometimes  she  makes  me 
feel  like  a  school-boy.  Ah,  signora,  yon  have  let  another 
mouse  out  of  the  trap  this  morning.  I  knew  how  yoa 
hated  your  fair  cousin ;  but  I  never  guessed  how  you  loved 
Maurice  Dering.  That  rather  complicates  the  question; 
only,  I  really  believe,  there's  no  chance  of  a  row.  The 
odd  thing  is,  that  all  this  encouragement — and  substantial 
help,  too — is  given  me,  when  I  wanted  no  encouraging. 
I've  set  my  heart  on  winning  that  delicious  little  creature 
ever  since  I  first  set  eyes  on  her.  I  shall  be  in  clover 
when  the  old  man  dies,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  shonldn't 
make  her  happy  enough,  if  she  can  stand  the  egelandre.  I 
can't  well  fail  now,  especially  with  such  a  backer  as  I've 
got.  I've  a  sort  of  idea,  that  Ida  must  exactly  resemble 
a  certain  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  of  unblessed  memory. 
I  feel  certain  that  she'll  beat  the  banker;  and  I've  no 
scruple  in  borrowing  from  her,  though  I  wouldn't  touch 
Gascoigne's  money.' 

Now,  though  all  this  was  coarsely  expressed  (as  was 
Gerald's  wont  when  he  soliloquized),  it  was,  perhaps, 
neither  unfair  nor  untrue. 

Yet  these  last  words  were  spoken  of  one  who  had 
,  I       H,.;lo 
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wedded  into  s  family,  on  whose  honour  no  stain  had  rested 
for  centuries, — of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  honest  imd 
Bimple-hearted  men  that  ever  breathed  God's  air, — of  a 
woman  who,  if  physical  innocence  was  the  sole  test  of 
purity,  might  have  cast  the  6rst  stone  at  an  adoIteresA 
brought  to  judgment. 
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The  second  evening  after  these  things  were  said  and 
done,  there  were  great  doings  at  the  G^ronstfere.  The 
patem^  Administration  called  the  entertainment,  a  Grand 
Feast  of  the  Children ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  those  iimocents 
were  very  much  in  the  minority  (as  they  invariably  are  at 
Spa),  and,  after  night  set  in,  did  not  greatly  intermeddle 
with  the  pastimes  of  their  elders. 

It  was  a  picturesque  scene  altogether,  in  spite  of  a  ob- 
tain tawdry  flimsiness  of  decoration.  It  was  pretty  to 
watch  the  many-coloured  chains  of  lamp-jewels  streaming 
away,  in  all  directions,  from  the  central  blaze,  through  dim 
forest-paths,  till  their  last  faint  sparkles  mei^ed  in  &e 
outer  darkness.  Most  of  the  celebrities  of  the  place  wen 
there,  gorgeously  or  tastefully  apparelled,  each  leading 
her  string  of  willing  captives,  and  keenly  alert  for  fresh 
live-booty. 

Hel^ne  de  Lauragais  had  thrown  state-craft  to  tie 
winds,  for  that  one  night,  and  meant  amusing  herself  m 
earnest ;  to  which  end  she  had  bestowed  intense 
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ation  on  her  engagement-card,  till  each  valse  and  mazurks 
wae  parcelled  out  with  a  scientific  regard  to  the  capa- 
bihtiea  of  her  cavaliers,  and  her  own  powers  of  endur- 
ance. 

The  CzemikoEF  had  not  put  in  an  appearance  yet.  Few 
niairelled  at  her  absence,  for  her  caprices  were  proverbiaL 
Butr— 

'  Elle  porte  done  Uyujours  ton  deuil,  cetlepauvre  Princesse?' 
mormured  the  plaintive  Polonaise,  in  the  ear  of  her  latest 
favourite. 

The  Gascoigne  party-^xcepting  Philip,  of  course- 
were  all  present.  There,  too,  was  Gerald  Annesleigh, 
looking  superbly  handsome,  and  radiant  with  good  spirits, 
Even  the  LichnSffslcy  was  compelled  to  admit  to  herself, 
with  an  injured  sigh,  that  the  palm  of  miisculine  beauty 
conld  not,  that  night,  be  fairly  conceded  to  her  own 
M^yar. 

Almost  up  to  the  moment  of  starting,  Georgie  Gascoigne 
had  professed  uncertainty  as  to  whether  she  would  go  or 
remain  at  home  with  Philip.  It  was  only  to  his  earnest 
entreaties  that  she  appeared  at  last  to  yield,  rather  unwiU-  ' 
ingly.  However,  when  she  once  got  fairly  launched  into 
the  bnstle  of  Hie  fete,  her  wayward  humour  changed,  and 
she  threw  herself  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene  with  mora 
verve  and  gaiety  than  she  had  often  shown  of  late. 

The  evening  wae  far  spent  when  Paal  Ohetwynde  (who 
never  danced)  stood  alone,  just  without  the  circle  of  the  ' 
platform  lights,  watching  a  brilliant  mazurka  in  which  only 
the  cream  of  the  cream  ventured  to  mingle.  Suddenly  a 
tiny  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm,  and  a  low  trainante  voice 
whispered  in  his  ear — 

'A  pretty  spectacle,  M,  Chetwynde,  is  it  not?    But  I 
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would  see  all  the  wonders  of  the  G^ronat^te  to-night. 
Will  yon  be  my  cavalier  for  a  little  while? 

The  Princess  Czemikoff  spoke  perfectly  good  English, 
with  a  slight  foreign  accent,  and  an  occasional  pecnliarity 
of  idiom.  Was  any  civilized  language  strange  to  that 
wonderful  woman  f  Nay ;  I  think,  if  she  had  taken  it 
into  her  head  to  bewitch  a  Japanese  ambassador,  or  a 
Black-foot  brave,  she  would  have  uttered  the  charm  in  ' 
their  own  barbaric  tongue. 

She  and  Paul  were  old  acquaintances — nothing  more. 
They  met  always  with  mutual  satisfaction;  and  parted 
without  a  semblance  of  regret.  For  the  last  dozen  years 
Chetwyndehad  amused  himself  with  watching  the  Princess's 
intrigues,  from  a  disinterested  distance;  while  Ins  cool 
causticity  was  very  agreeable  to  the  fair  Russian's  mental 
palate,  on  which  most  conversational  delicacies  had  began 
to  pall. 

So  he  was  quite  ready,  nowj  to  follow  whithersoever  she 
should  choose  to  lead;  and  they  strolled  dowly  away; 
fuming  down — by  chance,  as  it  seemed — ^into  the  fiist 
vista  of  coloured  lights  that  led  forest-ward. 

"Before  they  had  walked  many  yards,  the  Princess  made 
her  companion  understand — she  had  mysterious  ways  of 
conveying  her  will,  without  putting  it  into  words — that  she 
was  not,  just  then,  inclined  to  talk,  or  be  talked  to.  Paul 
never  forced  conversation  at  any  time ;  so  he  was  quite 
content  to  humour  her  now 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  walk,  where 
the  lamps  terminated  abruptly,  when  a  significant  prraanre 
on  Chetwynde's  arm  admonished  him  to  turn  into  a  side 
alley  windiug  to  the  right,  which  almost  immediately  di- 
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vided  iuto  two  still  narrower  branches— neitbier  of  them 
lighted. 

Paul  felt  oertaiu  he  had  been  brought  hither  for  some 
purpose :  nevertheless,  when  he  heard  a  murmur  of  voices 
through  the  dense  foliage  in  the  paths  that,  for  a  short 
distance,  r&n  almost  parallel  to  that  which  his  companion 
had  chosen,  a  natural  contempt  of  eaves-dropping  over- 
came all  cmiosity ;  he  half-faced  to  the  rear,  evidently  in- 
tending to  withdraw. 

Bat  those  lithe  slender  fingers  tightened  their  grasp, 
earnestly,  on  his  arm ;  he  heard  a  faint  whisper — ^less  be- 
seeching than  warning — 'Wait,  I  pray  you,  wait' — and 
looking  down,  he  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  feline  eyes,  as 
iitey  shot  evil  glances  throngh  the  darkness. 

Three  seconds  later,  Paul  could  no  more  have  stirred 
i.han  if  his  feet  had  been  nailed  to  the  ground  where  he 
stood :  the  blood  rushed  back  to  his  heart,  as  it  had  never 
done  but  once  before — when  he  was  told,  suddenly,  of  his 
mother's  death.  For  he  heard  these  words  mnrmnred^  be- 
tween sobs,  by  a  voice  he  knew  right  well — 

'  Ah,  Gerald — have  mercy.  How  can  you  press  me  so 
cruelly?' 

It  was  Gascoigne's  wife  who  spoke.  And  at  that  very 
moment,  Philip  was  sitting  alone ;  quite  happy  in  recollect- 
ing how  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  fete  had  prevailed, 
and  in  fancying  how  his  pet  was  enjoying  her  evening. 

The  answer  came  in  Annesleigh's  rich  mellow  tones ; 
and  Ohetwynde  felt  his  quiet  companion  shiver  ever  so 
slightly. 

'  Sweetest,  I  would  not  be  nnreasonable  for  worlds — 
much  less  cruel.     But  I  have  hoped  and  feared  and  waited 
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too  long  :  I  win  have  sometluiig  real  to  rest  apon.  This 
miiBt  end  one  way  or  the  other — and  soon.  After  all,  it 
reata  with  you  to  say — '  Go.'  Then  I  will  never  trouble 
you  again  after  to-night.  Many  women  would  think  that 
promise  worthless.  But  you  know  better.  Tou  know, 
that  you  may  trust  the  broken-down  vavrien'a  word.' 

The  bitter  sincerity  of  those  last  words  could  sctHttely 
bare  been  assumed.  Paul  Chetwynde,  thinking  over  these 
things  in  the  after-time,  in  despite  of  hia  hatred  of  tbft 
speaker,  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  he  was 
acting  just  then.  The  love  of  a  man  like  Annealeigh  is 
always  tinged  with  selfishness  and  tainted  with  intent  of 
dishonour;  but  the  passion  is  sometimes  strong  enough  in 
itself  to  need  no  deliberate  falsehood  to  back  it.  Though 
Gerald  felt  that  poor  Georgie  Gascoigne  was  most  unlikely 
to  accept  the  alternative  he  had  just  proposed,  it  is  poE8ib1& 
that  he  believed  himself  honest,  in  giving  her  that  last 
chance.  Nevertheless,  he  had  played  his  evil  game  too 
often  and  too  long  not  to  know,  when  the  odds  were  so 
overwhelmingly  in  his  favour,  that  he  could  well  afibrd  to 
be  generous. 

Something  else,  too,  he  knew. 

Many  women — not  over  cold  or  calculating — looking  at 
his  ruined  fortunes  and  wicked  notoriety,  wonld  have 
shrunk  from  compromiaiug  themselves,  irretrievably,  with 
the  incurable  Bohemian :  for  such  a  step  involved,  not  only 
sin,  but  a  shame  with  which  Europe  would  ring.  But  the 
thought  of  this  only  drew  Georgie  Gascoigne  closer  to  hi» 
side.  The  romance  that  had  sprung  up,  years  ago,  in  her 
girl's  heart,  had  slumbered  for  a  while  but  had  never  died; 
and  of  late  it  had  waked  again  in  perilous  earnest.  She 
had  deluded  herself  into  believing  alT  the  rest  of  the  world 
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hard  and  ongenerona,  because  it  retused  to  pity  or  aympa- 
thize  with  Gerald  in  his  misfortunes ;  and  ahe  grew  reck- 
less in  her  wish  to  make  him  all  possible  ameads.  In  spite 
of  her  miserable  folly  and  guilty  imprudence,  it  was  not 
really  love  that  ehe  felt  for  her  tempter.  With  the  com- 
passion of  which  I  have  jUst  spoken,  there  mingled  a  sort 
of  fatal  faecinatioD,  while  she  was  under  the  glamour  of  hia 
eyeSj  which,  in  soberer  moments  of  solitude,  she  was  atill 
strong  enough  to  remember  with  scorn.  But  the  spell  held 
her  fast,  just  now;  and  when  she  spoke  again,  her  voice 
betrayed  more  plainly  the  gathering  tears.  Yet,  still  she 
tried  to  escape  from  the  cruel  strait  into  which  Gerald 
strove  to  force  her. 

'  Why  win  you  speak  of  yourself  so  ?  It  kills  me  to  hear 
you  talk  lightly  of  your  troubles,  when  you  will  not  let  me 
help  yon — as  I  would,  and  could.' 

'  You  are  a  child  stOI,  darling,'  Annesleigh  murmured 
low,  in  his  softest  tone — yet  not  one  of  hia  Hateners  lost  a 
syllable.  '  Don't  you  remember  that  afternoon  at  Torquay, 
when  you  lirst  heard  that  I  was  a  hunted  man?  You 
brought  me  a  tiny  purse,  with  all  your  quarter's  allowance 
in  it,  and  wanted  me  to  borrow.  I  took  the  pnrse ;  and  I 
have  kept  it ;  but  I  gave  back  the  sovereigns.  So  it  shall 
be,  now.  I  will  accept  nothing  from  you,  but — what  I 
have  asked  hitherto  in  vain.  And  this  night  shall  decide 
whether  you  will  give  all — or  none.' 

It  was  Paul  Chetwynde  who  was  trembling  now — trem- 
bling till  the  leaves  around  him  rustled,  and  the  hand,  stilL 
on  his  arm,  tightened  its  grasp  wamingly.  In  apite  of  his 
natural  coolness  and  acquired  habita  of  self-restraint,  he 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  breaking  in  on  the  interview. 
For  two  reasons  he  forbore :  first,  becaufie  he  felt  that  any 
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egdoMdre  in  bqcIi  a  place  would  damage  George's  reputa- 
tion irretrievably ;  secondly,  because  it  was  necessary  tlut 
he  should  know  how  far  her  infatoation  would  carry  her: 
he  still  believed  that  it  wonld  stop  short  of  goilt.  So  he 
forced  himself  to  listen,  qnietly,  to  the  low  broken  words 
that  cuue  next. 

'  Have  you  no  mercy  F     Will  yon  not  spare  ?     If  it  were 

only  my  own  sin  and  shame,  perhaps But  there  i^ 

Philip,  so  kind  and  trusting  and  helpless;  and  my  poor 
little  Cecil ' 

The  piteous  agony  of  her  pleading  might  have  moved 
Belial  himself  to  relenting,  if  not  to  remorse :  nay,  it  made 
even  Gerald  Annesleigh  waver.  But  he  was  as  ruthless  in 
Belf-gratification,  when  his  passions  were  fairly  roused,  as 
Machiavelli  may  have  been  in  statecraft :  besides,  he  had 
listened,  unheedingly,  to  like  appeals  before — if  not  quite 
BO  oameat — and  had  made  a  mock  at  them  afterwards  in 
the  midat  of  hia  wicked  triumph ;  he  fancied,  too,  the  cold 
scorn  of  Ida  Luttrell's  eyes,  when  she  should  hear  that  he 
had  thrown  hia  weapons  down  when  the  day  was  so  nearly 
won.  The  reaction  from  the  momentary  weakness — as  /w 
would  have  called  it — made  him  more  stubborn  than  ever; 
and  he  spoke  sullenly,  if  not  threateningly, 

'  You  ought  to  have  thought  of  all  that  before ;  yes ; 
before  yon  made  me,  or  let  me — ^it's  much  the  same  thing 
— love  you  desperately.  It's  too  late  to  ask  me  to  he 
generous,  now.  You  can  answer  as  you  please;  but  yon 
shaU  answer,  at  once.  I'm  not  afraid  of  your  breaking 
your  word.  Will  yon  promise  to  be  mine;  or  do  we  part 
here— for  ever  ? ' 

Ab  I  said  before,  fear  had  much  to  do  with  the  fascina- 
tion that  Gerald  exercised  over  his  intended  victim.    If 
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Georgie  had  had  any  set  purpose  or  plan  of  resistance,  she 
woald  nerer  have  remembered  it  then :  in  a  vague  helpless 
terror  she  felt  that  the  toils  were  closing  round  her,  and 
that  there  was  no  escape.  Almost  mechanically,  the  words 
broke  from  her  qnivering  lips — 

'  Give  me  time — only  a  little  time.' 

Gerald  saw  that  it  would  not  do  to  push  intimidation 
too  far ;  his  companion  was  getting  so  nervous  that  she 
might  at  any  moment  become  hysterical;  and  of  all  earthly 
things  he  detested  'a  scene'  the  most  cordially. 

'  Darling — ^perhaps  I  have  been  too  hasty,'  he  said  in 
his  gentlest  tone.  'I  have  had  so  much  to  make  me 
desperate  of  late,  yon  know.  See  now :  I  will  be  patient  > 
for  forty-eight  whole  hom^s.  Then  yon  shall  answer  me 
(ince  for  all;  and,  meanwhile,  I  will  not  say  one  word  that 
all  the  world  might  not  hear.  Don't  think  me  a  worse 
savage  than  I  am:  I  would  not  frighten  you  into  any- 
thing.' 

Georgie  was  so  weak  and  helpless  and  weary,  that  she 
could  only  murmur  some  incoherent  syllables  of  gratitude, 
without  realizing  their  meaning.  Then  she  began  to  beg 
and  pray  that  Gerald  would  take  her  back  to  the  others 
instantly — instantly  j  she  was  sure  they  had  missed  her 
already. 

Common  prudence  told  Annesleigh  that  risk  enough  had 
been  nm,  for  that  night:  so  he  made  no  demur;  and  only 
tried  to  soothe  her  into  composure,  with  low  soft  words  of 
endearment.  Just  before  they  emerged  into  the  light  of 
the  broader  alley,  Gerald  stooped  suddenly,  and  would 
have  kissed  his  companion's  forehead.  But  she  drew  back, 
80  quickly,  that  the  lips  never  brushed  her  brow,  mxirmur- 
ing: 
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'  Not  yet — all !  not  yet,' 

It  was  well  for  her  that  ao  much  of  prudence  and  self- 
respect  remained ;  for  if  the  caress  had  been  completed,  it 
is  probable  that  the  cup  of  Chetwynde's  patience .  would 
fairly  hare  overflowed.  As  it  was,  he  remained  perfectly 
minte  and  motionless,  till  that  other  pair  had  tamed  a  cor- 
ner of  the  path  that  hid  them  &om  sight ;  then  he  breathed 
hard  and  deep,  aa  divers  do  after  a  lengthened  plunge, 
and  spoke — still  in  a  suppressed  vpice,  though  they  wero 
quite  alone. 

'  Tour  object  in  bringing  me  here  ?* 

'Tou  cannot  guess?'  said  the  Russian — calmly,  but  so 
bitterly.  'Yet  I  gave  yon  credit  for  more  penetration 
than  the  rest.  Did  you  think  I  pitied  that  pretty  puppet 
with  the  golden  hair  ?  I  tell  you,  I  would  not  have  stirred 
a  finger  to  save  her.  My  interest  is  in  that  charming 
compatriot  of  yours — the  man  who  trades  on  his  fair  face, 
and  bright  false  eyes,  and  soft  lying  voice,  aa  merchants 
trade  on  their  capital.  He  plays  on  the  folly  of  ns  women, 
like  a  hour»ieotier  on  la  hausse  et  la  baieee.  H  s'imagina 
de  m'exploiter  in  Paris,  the  winter  that  is  past,  Do  yon 
begin,  now,  to  understand?' 

In  the  midst  of  his  trouble,  sprang  to  Paul  Chetwynde'a 
lips  the  familiar  sarcasm. 

'  Pardon,  Princess.  I  was  not  so  dull  as  to  impute  to 
you  disinterested  kiudness.  Ton  would  have  scorned 
auch  a  weakness,  I  know,  in  the  year  of  yonr  "  first  com- 
munion." I  did,  partly,  guess  the  truth  j  but  it  would 
have  been  insolence  to  affect  certainty.  So  you,  too,  have 
a  debt  t^^nst  Qerald  Annesloigh?  Be  comforted:  I 
think  aU  his  scores  will  be  paid,  ero  long ;  it  is  full  time.' 

'A  debtP*  she  said.     'Tes — 'bat  you  know  not  how 
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deep  a  one.  LiBten.  I  do  not  tell  yon  how  onr  liaison 
began :  this  ia  how  it  ended.  One  night  he  had  lost  more 
than  he  could  pay — apparently  he  always  loses  now.  He 
came  to  me  in  his  distress  and  I  tiianked  him  for  so 
coming ;  1  thanked  him,  on  my  knees.  1  had  not  enough 
at  my  banker's;  but  the  next  morning,  I  pledged  my 
diamond  suite — you  remember  it — the  gift  of  my  Empress, 
and  brought  him  the  money  before  noon.  He  blessed  me, 
and  called  me  his  "  angel  and  saviour."  Even  then,  he 
was  betraying  me.  My  rival  was  a  coryphee  of  the  Acade- 
mie.  At  times  he  will  indulge  in  an  unprofitable  intrigue. 
The  following  week  all  my  letters — the  letters  that  he 
swore  were  burned — came  back  to  me.  On  the  envelope 
was  scrawled,  in  a  vulgar  feminine  hand,  'Avee  lea  com- 
plimens  syjnpatiquee  de  Mdlle  Cerisette.'  I  do  not  know 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  insult;  nay, I  think  he  feared  the 
consequences,  for  he  quitted  Paris  soon  and  suddenly — 
deserting  his  last  fancy  as  he  had  deserted  me.  Am  I 
therefore  to  forgive  it  ?  He  does  not  so  calculate.  We 
meet — as  yon  have  seen  ua ;  and  no  word  relating  to  our 
past  has  been  spoken.  But,  if  Gerald  Annesleigh  knows 
how  to  fear,  it  is  when  our  glances  cross.  All  these 
months  I  have  waited ;  for  I  would  not  risk  an  incomplete 
vengeance.  I  believe  the  hour  has  come.  Is  it  so,  or 
have  I  misjudged  you  ?' 

While  she  was  speaking,  they  had  moved '  gradually 
back,  out  of  the  deep  shadow,  into  the  lighted  AlUe.  It 
seemed  as  thongh  the  hanghty  impenitent  sinner  cared 
not  that  darkness  should  cover  the  avowal  of  her  sin  and 
ehame.  Her  wicked  glittering  eyes  gazed  up  eagerly  in 
her  companion's  face ;  they  read  an  answer  there  before 
he  spoke. 
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Paul  Chetwynde'B  countenance  conid  be  stem  and  piti- 
less enongli  at  times,  but  no  living  m&n  had  seen  it  as  it 
was  now — set,  like  a  steel  mask,  in  pale  implacable  re- 
solve. 

'  Yon  have  not  misjudged  me,'  he  said,  speaking  low, 
through  his  teeth;  '  and  you  have  chosen  your  time  right 
well ;  your  patience  is  likely  to  be  rewarded.  Nothing  is 
certain — not  even  retribution ;  but  I  do  believe  that  yon- 
der scoundrel's  reckoning-day  has  come,  unless  the  devil 
takes  unusual  care  of  his  own.  And,  Princess,  I  care 
nothing  for  your  motives.  I  shall  thank  you  while  I  live, 
and  will  always  serve  yon  when  I  can,  for  what  yon  have 
done  this  night.' 

'  I  need  no  thanks,'  she  murmured ;  '  and,— if  I  have 
been  wise  in  waiting, — the  end  will  show.' 

Her  manner  and  tone  veiy  much  resembled  those  of  a 
modest  philanthropist,  who  has  just  performed  a,  benevo- 
lent action,  and  wishes  to  escape  from  gratitude. 

They  mingled  with  the  crowd  round  the  paraquet,  and 
separated  immediately  afterwards,  without  another  word 
on  what  they  had  seen. 

Annesleigh  had  disappeared  j  and  Mrs  Gascoigne  was 
sitting  by  her  cousin,  looking  strangely  white  and  weary. 
Paul  was  not  surprised  at  hearing  her  whisper,  a  few 
minutes  later, 

'  Ida,  darling,  would  you  mind  going  home  now  ?  This 
is  not  very  amusing :  and  my  head  is  aching  so.*'* 

Mrs  Luttrell  assented  readily;  perhaps  she  w^frf^Uoo 
anxious  to  be  alone  with  Georgie :  her  keen  eyes  IieicMkb, 
long  ago,  that  a  decisive  blow  had  been  struck  that  night; 
and  she  had  not  misunderstood  Gerald's  covert  smile. 

C'hetwynde  and  Bering  placed  the  fair  dames  safely  in. 
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their  carrii^e ;  tat  when  the  latter  was  going  to  take  his 
seat  therein;  as  a  matter  of  course,  Paul  interfered ■ 

'  Ha,  I  think  the  road  is  safe  enough  for  you  to  dispense 
with  an  escort  home.  I  want  Maurice,  particularly,  to 
walk  home  with  me.'   . 

So  it  was  arranged,  without  any  demur  or' difficulty. 
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As  the  carri^e  drove  off,  Maurice  turned  quickly  romid:- 
he  guessed  at  once  that  something  eril  was  in  the  wind ; 
and  the  gloom  on  Chetwynde's  brow  did  not  tend  to  re- 
assure him. 

'  What  is  it,  old  man  ? '  he  said.  '  Let  us  have  it  out — 
and  quickly.' 

The  other  did  not  tax  his  patience  long;  before  they 
had  walked  half-a-mile  Dering  knew  all  that  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  know.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
his  astonishment  and  anger.  Giving  Georgie  Gascoigne 
credit  for  much  frivolity  and  a  little  recklessness,  he  had 
never  imt^ned  the  possibility  of  her  coming  within  the 
shadow  of  dishonour.  Treachery  to  Philip — so  utterly 
trustful  and  helpless  —  seemed  to  Maurice  almost  too 
shameful  for  bdief.  Yet  belief  was  forced  upon  him;  for 
he  knew  that  Chetwynde's  evidence  was  only  too  con- 
^■incing  and  clear. 

Cool  and  determined  as  he  was  in  all  emergencies,  he 
coidd,  at  first,  not  quite  collect  his  thoughts. 
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'  What  is  to  be  done  ?  '  he  said,  rather  vaguely  and 
dreamily,  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  himself. 

The  answer  came,  instantly,  brief  and  stem : 

'  Gerald  Annesleigh  mnst  die.' 

Dering  never  shrank  or  started  j  he  only  listened  earn- 
estly while  Paol  went  on. 

'  Yes,  half-measures  are  worse  than  nseless  here.  If  one 
■were  to  carry  off  that  poor  pretty  fool  to  the  end  of  the 
earth,  she  would  never  be  safe  from  him.  It  would  only 
be  putting  off  the  evil  day  a  little  longer.  Don't  I  know 
that  devil  well ;  how  he  will  override  every  law  of  God  and 
man,  if  it  stands  between  him  and  his  desire  ?  Yon  could 
no  more  check  him,  now,  than  yon  conld  stop  a  hound 
running  at  view.  There's  no  chance  for  her  while  he  is 
above-ground.  It  can  be  no  heavy  crime  to  rid  society  of 
such  an  enemy  :  if  it  be,  we  mast  risk  it.  I  wish  I  could 
take  more  than  my  share  of  the  guilt.' 

'  Ton  are  right,'  Illanrice  said.  '  It's  a  case  where  one 
must  act  rather  by  the  light  of  nature,  than  by  any  written 
laws.  It's  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to  it,  Paul ;  the  divines 
would  be  all  against  us  here.  But  I,  too,  say — we  must 
risk  it,  and  trust  to  Heaven's  mercy  for  the  rest.  There 
will  be  no  need  to  draw  lots  about  who  is  to  strike  the 
blow.     It  must  be  me,  of  course.' 

He  spoke  very  gravely  and  steadily  ;  and  his  brow  was 
clouded  rather  with  sadness  than  with  anger. 

'  I  fear  so,'  Ohetwynde  answered,  with  something  lite  a 
smothered  groan.  '  I'm  no  use  with  the  pi^tolMiiiBd  your 
practice  is  perfect,  unless  your  hand  has  Jost  itsoBtisg  in 
India.' 

'  Lost ! '  Maurice  said,  with  a  short,  hard  laugh.  '  Ton 
would  be  surprised  to  s^  how  much  it  has  gained.    When 
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I  wa&  getting  better,  I  used  tc  sit  ander  Drummond's 
Terandab,  for  hours,  shooting  at  all  sorts  of  marks.  I  got 
to  real  feats  at  last.  We  shall  fight  a  la  barriere,  I  sup- 
pose. If  Aitnesleigh  does  not  shoot  first— and  straight — 
I  tell  you  his  chance  is  no  better,  now,  than  if  he  were 
lying  in  Newgate  under  sentence  of  death.' 

A  moody  satisfiiction  gleamed  through  the  discontent  of 
Paul  Chetwynde's  face. 

'  I  like  to  hear  you  speak  so  confidently ;  bat  it's  no  use 
your  blinking  the  question — I  wish  I  could.  You  run  a 
fearful  risk.  Gerald  Annesleigh  has  been  out  three  times, 
and  never  missed  his  man ;  and  he'll  be  more  murderous 
than  usual  this  time.  There's  not  a  more  ruthless  savage 
alive,  when  he's  thoroughly  roused.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,'  Maurice  answered, 
slowly  and  rather  reflectiT^ly.  '  There's  a  risk,  of  course, 
and  I  dare  say  he  won't  throw  a  chance  away.  But  I  fancy 
he's  had  a  sort  of  liking  for  me  since  he  won  that  big  stake 
on  The  Moor.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were  to  tty  to  dis- 
able instead  of  kill.  He  has  never  seen  me  shoot ;  and 
won't  guess  that  I  can  use  my  left  hand  as  well  as  my  right. 
This  will  make  the  provocation  more  difBcolt ;  and  I  never 
yet  picked  a  quarrel  with  any  one.  I  hate  that  part  of  the 
work  worse  than  all  the  rest.  But  it  has  to  be  done.  They 
say,  he's  quick  enough  at  taking  a  hint  of  that  sort.' 

So  those  two  went  on  discussing  a  hazard  on  which  two 
lives  depended,  with  more  calmness  than  many  judges  dis* 
play  when  the  Black  Cap  is  donned.  This  will  seem  ab- 
surdly incredible,  if  you  have  not  realized  the  pecuharities 
of  their  several  characters,  aa  I  have  tried  to  portray  them. 
They  talked  on,  long  ailer  they  reached  home,  and  far  into 
the  night ;  but  through  this  discourse  it  is  not  necessary 
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tliat  we  ehonld  follow.  Finally,  they  decided  on  something 
like  a  definite  plan  of  action ;  and  then  went,  each  to  his 
rest. 

Of  all  those  nearly  concerned  in  what  the  morrow  might 
bring  forth — with  the  exception  of  Philip,  who  was  still  in 
the  blisa  of  nnconscionsness— Dering  and  Annesleigh  slept 
mach  the  most  peacefully.  Georgie  Grascoigne  (who  had 
shared  her  cousin's  room  of  late)  lay  trembling  and  sob- 
bing, till  weary  exhaustion  broaght  broken  slumber:  Ida 
was  scarcely  less  wakefnl,  though  she  scarcely  spoke  or 
stirred ;  and  Panl  Chetwynde's  busy  brain  found  no  respite, 
eren  in  his  brief  troubled  dreams. 

But,  if  Dering  rested  well,  his  waking  was  not  so  envi- 
able ;  for  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  opening  one's 
eyes  with  the  consciousness  of  uncongenial  work  before 
one.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  Maurice ;  and  he 
spent  the  whole  of  the  day  in  a  state  of  complete  discom- 
fort. Anything  like  unprovoked  quafrelliug  was  so  en- 
tirely out  of  his  line,  that  he  was  fairly  pnzzled  how  to  set 
about  it.  Indeed,  chance,  rather  than  design,  accomplished 
late  in  the  evening  the  desired  end. 

Annesleigh  had  spent  all  the  afternoon  squiring  'those 
Delavfd  girls,'  with  one  of  whom  he  had  carried  on  a  nm- 
ning  fight  of  flirtation  for  some  time  past.  He  appeared 
in  the  Bedoute  soon  after  dark ;  and  began  playing  almost 
immediately.  At  first  he  won ;  but  finally  a  fatal  zig-zag 
of  colours  came,  setting  all  tablemix  and  calculations  at 
nought,  which  brought  most  of  the  deep  players  to  the 
very  end  of  their  resources.  Curiously  enough,  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  intermittences,  Gerald  chanced  to 
look  up,  and  caught  Maurice  Bering's  eye  fixing  him  irom 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table.     Like  all  thorough-paced 
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gamblers,  Annesleigh  was  superstitious  in  a  ceiiain  way  : 
he  believed  in  Luck,  just,  as  implicitly  as  be  disbeUered  in 
Revealed  Beligion.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  an  idea,  that 
that  steady  gaze  was  inimical  to  him ;  or,  at.  least,  had 
somewhat  to  do  with  his  evil  fortune.  More  than  once,  he 
half  rose  from  his  seat,  meaning  to  speak  to  Maurice ;  but 
a  fear  of  ridicule  held  him  baok.  Ere  long,  the  decisive 
coup  came :  Gerald  had  not  a  gold  piece  left  to  stake.  He 
never  moved  a  mnscle,  nor  did  be  betray  annoyance,  even 
by  a  frown:  yet  he  was  nearer  absolute  ruin — and  he 
knew  it — than  he  had  been  for  many  a  day.  Still  he  was 
savagely  bent  on  fighting  on,  so  long  as  he  could  find  one 
£liot  to  fire.  Looking  round — cooUy  and  warily,  as  a 
strategist  might,  in  sore  need  of  reinforcements — his  eyea 
lighted  on  a  man,  standing  close  to  Dering ;  this  man  had 
also  been  playing  and  losing,  though  not  heavily. 

Lord  Oarisbrooke  was  very  young,  remarkably  good- 
tempered,  good-natured,  and  good-looking;  indeed,  barring 
s,  slight  hereditary  propensity  to  drink,  few  sub-lieutenants 
of  horse  are  eo  '  well- conditioned.' 

■Annesleigh  had  the  true  instinct  of  the  Bohemian  bor- 
rower :  he  could  tell,  at  a  glance,  whether  a  person  was 
Hkely  to  '  part '  freely :  he  guessed  this  to  be  a  safe '  draw.' 
So,  he  walked  quietly  round  to  where  Carisbrooke  stood; 
and,  drawing  him  a  little  aside,  asked  for  the  loan  of  '  a 
hundred  Napoleons,  or  so : '  very  much  as  he  would  have 
asked  for  a  light  to  his  cigar.  Though  the  other's  revenue 
by  no  means  kept  pace  with  his  profuse  expenditure — 
in  truth,  his  budget  at  the  year's  end  might  have  given 
the  great  Chase  a  lesson  in  financial  audacity — it  is  certain 
that  he  would  have  consented,  now,  readily ;  simply  from 
a  constitutional  incapacity  of  saying  'No,'  without  due 
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preparation.  But,  before  he  conld  speak,  Dering,  standiiig 
by  Hs  Bhoulder,  apoke  curtly  and  sternly. 

'Don't  do  anything  of  the  sort,  Carisbrooke.  You've 
lost  enough  for  one  night,  without  throwing  more  money 
away.' 

The  insult  was  so  direct  and  sudden,  that  Annesleigh 
could  not  suppress  a  slight  start ;  but  he  answered  it  in 
hia  silkiest  ton€. 

'Carisbrooke,  I  can't  congratulate  you  on^the  manners 
of  your  Mentor.  Captain  Dering,  you  imply  that  I  wish  to 
borrow,  withont  the  means  or  intention  of  repaying  ?  ' 

'  Clearly,  I  do,'  Maurice  said.  '  At  least,  Fm  not  certain 
abont  the  means ;  I  am,  about  the  intention.' 

A  dim  suspicion  of  the  truth  dawned  upon  Annesleigh, 
as  Ida  Luttrell's  warning  came  across  his  memoiy.  His 
glance  at  Dering  was  so  keen  and  significant,  that  jthe 
latter  felt  himself  flush  under  it. 

'  We  had  better  finish  this  pleasant  discussion  elsewhere 
— if  we  finish  it  at  all.  But  I  fancy  you've  said  enou^ 
for  ymr  purpose,  already.  Carisbrooke,  thanks  all  the 
same  :  I  know  you  were  going  to  part  with  that  hundred. 
Perhaps  it's  as  well  as  it  is ;  that  money  might  only  have 
followed  my  own.  Au  revotr,  Captain  Dering ; '  and  so, 
Gerald  lounged  listlessly  away. 

Carisbrooke  had  not  seen  much  of  life  yet ;  of  its  dark 
side  comparatively  nothing.  But  he  guessed  that  evil 
deeds  were  about  to  be  done ;  and  was  greatly  disqoieted 
that  through  him  the  ofifence  should  have  come.  Dering 
stopped  his  excuses  and  misgivings  at  once. 

'My  dear  Carisbrooke,  there's  no  earthly  reason  why 
you  should  blame  yourself,  or  thank  me.  I  interfered, 
simply  because  I  didn't  choose  to  stand  by  and  see  s  rob- 
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bery  brought  off.  I  only  insist  on  one  thing — that  you 
don^'t  open  your  lips  to  any  one  on  the  subject,  till  I  give 
yoa  leave.  I  think  you  owe  me  that  much,  for  saving  your 
hundred.-" 

The  other  gave  the  promise,  but  rather  reluctantly.  He 
played  no  more  that  night,  nor  for  many  a  night  after; 
and  his  solitary  cigar,  as  he,  walked  up  and  down  the 
deserted  Allee,  musing  gravely  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
smoked  strangely  bitter  and  tasteless. 

It  ia  no  light  matter  that  will  distract  the  attention  of 
the  galerie  when  heavy  play  ia  proceeding :  in  the  con- 
versation just  recorded,  not  a  tone  had  been  raised  in 
anger;  so,  what  looked  Kbe  a  'very  pretty  quarrel,'  still 
remained  a  secret  to  all  but  the  principals. 

Bering  found  Chetwynde  in  another  part  of  the  Redonte. 
As  soon  as  their  eyes  met,  the  latter  rose  and  followed 
Maurice  down-stairs :  neither  spoke  till  they  were  in  the 
open  air.  Then  Dering  drew  a  long  breath,  very  like  a 
sigh. 

'  It's  all  settled,  Paul  j  or  will  be,  to-night.  He  deserves 
all  he'll  get,  no  doubt;  but — ^I  wish  I  didn't  feel  so  very 
like  a  spadassin.' 

'  I  know  what  you  mean,  right  well,'  the  other  answered, 
rather  sadly.  '  It's  an  evil  business,  look  at  it  how  you 
will;  but — once  more — ^I'm  more  guilty  than  you,  if  guilt 
there  be.     How  did  it  happen  T ' 

Maurice  told  him  as  briefly  as  possible. 

'Do  you  know,'  he  went  on,  'Fm  certain  Annesleigh 
guessed  the  truth,  and  saw  through  that  pretext  for  a 
quarrel,  at  once.  If  so — to  give  the  devil  his  due — he 
behaved  perfectly,  I  behove  we  are  not  more  anxious  than 
Ilb  is,  to  keep  Greorgie'a  name  out  of  the  whole  afiair.' 
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'  I  dare  say  it  is  so,'  Chetwynde  said,  with  a  touch  of  lus 
old  BarcoBtn.  '  Cterald  Anneieigli  haa  the  knack  of  doing 
a  black  deed  more  gracefully  than  any  living  man.  If  he 
committed  a  murder,  the  victim  would  testiiy  to  his  conr- 
tesy  with  the  last  breath.  If  yoa  had  seen  him  harden 
himself  againgt  that  poor  child's  prayer  for  mercy — as  I 
did — ^yon  wouldn't  give  ^ll'Tn  credit  for  much  human-kind- 
neaa  or  forbearance.  We  had  better  go  home  now :  some 
one  will  come  on  his  part  before  long,  depend  upon  it.' 

Indeed,  they  had  not  long  to  wait. 

Before  AnnoBleigh  left  the  Bedoute  he  had  found  and 
commissioned  his  second.  It  was  no  other  than  the  Bartm 
von  Eosendahl,  of  torrible  renown ;  who  had  been  '  ont ' 
about  as  often  as  Bussy  d'Aniboise,  and  was  an  authority 
throughout  Europe  on  the  minutest  points  of  duel-law. 
This  eminent  person  soon  presented  himself  at  Dering's 
lodgings;  uid  then  and  there,  with  due  decorum  and 
eolemnity,  arranged  with  Chetwynde  the  preliminaries  of  a 
meeting,  to  take  place  early  the  next  morning,  just  acro&a 
the  Pmssian  frontier. 

When  Annesleigh  had  given  instructions  to  his  second 
— they  were  veiy  simple  and  concise — he  walked  quietly 
to  his  hotel,  where  Penrhyn  Bligh  sate  solitarily  over 
scarcely-watered  cognac.  Gerald  had  fancied,  of  late, 
that  the  white  anxious  face  of  his  umbra  brought  him  ill 
*"  Inck  at  play,  and  had  forbidden  his  attendance  on  such  oc- 
casions. So  the  poor  little  creature — for  whom  society, 
viewed  otherwise  than  as  a  source  of  profit,  had  no  charms 
— ^waa  fain  to  content  himself  with  hearing  of  the  chances 
and  changes  of  the  cards ;  that  is,  if  his  Benses  were  not 
wandering  on  his  patron's  return. 

Bligh  looked  eagerly  into  Gerald's  eyes,  as  the  latter 
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entered;  but  they  told  no  tales  even  to  him.  He  sate 
down ;  and,  filling  a  goblet  witb  bis  wonted  deliberation, 
drained  a  deep  dranght  of  cognac  and  water,  very  slowly, 
evidently  reHsbing  it. 

'  I  fear  yon've  lost  agfdn,'  Penrbyn  said,  at  last,  more 
timidly  than  nsaal ;  for,  watcbing  closer,  he  marked  a  d^k 
set  look  on  tbe  other's  face,  that  be  bad  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  there-     '  How  much  is  it  ? ' 

Annesleigb  langbed  a  bttle  low  langh,  as  be  answered, 

'  Lost  ?  Yes,  of  course  I've  lost.  But,  my  Pen,  I  don't 
quite  know  bow  much  it  will  come  to ;  nor  sball  I  tUl  to- 
morrow's over.  I  mean  to  go  to  bed  early,  all  the  same; 
and  BO  ought  you,  if  you  want  to  see  me  through  it  de- 
cently. I've  got  to  fight  Maurice  Bering  soon  after  day- 
break. Von  Kosendabl  acta  for  me;  I  wouldn't  trust 
those  bands  of  yours  with  loading ;  it'U  eome  to  closeisb 
shooting  I  fancy,  and  a  few  extra  grains  of  powder  might 
spoil  all.   But  you'll  go  with  me  to  the  ground,  of  course?' 

5Veak,  and  wicked,  and  despicable  as  he  was,  few  could 
have  looked,  then,  unmoved,  in  Penrbyn  BHgh's  face :  it 
was  ao  piteously  eloquent  in  its  grief  and  terror,  that 
something  between  remorse  and  compassion  stirred  within 
Gerald  Annesleigh's  marble  heart. 

'  Cheer  np,  old  man,'  he  said,  more  kindly  than  he  bad 
spoken  for  years,  'you  couldn't  be  worse  if  a  hanging- 
match,  instead  of  a  fair  fight,  were  coming  off.  I  told  Von 
Bosend^  that  we  meant  business ;  so  I  know  exactly  bow 
he'll  fix  it.  He'll  put  us  up  back  to  back  at  forty  paces ; 
we  shall  wheel  at  the  word,  and  fire  when  we  like  within 
fifteen  paces  of  advance.  Tbe  barriere  always  suits  me  best. 
I've  no  idea  how  Dering  shoots — ^well,  probably,  as  he  does 
most  things.     Mark  this :  I  don't  mean  kilbng,  this  time. 
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I  shall  hold  my  fire  till  I'm  withia  thirty  yards }  for  I'm 
not  dead-certain  beyond  that.  If  he  don't  shoot  and  dis- 
able  me  before  that,  I'll  break  his  piatol-ann  aa  sure  as 
you  live.  If  he  woonda  me  slightly  first,  I  won't  try  to  hit 
him  at  all.     Bat  you  haven't  heard  how  it  happened.' 

Bligh  appeared  to  listen  eagerly  to  the  brief  recital  that 
followed,  but  perhaps  he  scarcely  heard  a  syllable ;  his 
eyes  were  still  glazed  and  fixed  in  a  haggard  terror.  At 
last  he  moaned  out,  half  intelligibly — 

'  What  vdll  become  of  me  ?' 

There  was  a  terrible  simplicity  in  the  words  that  might 
have  made  yon  forget  their  apparent  selfishness.  In  truth, 
was  it  not  as  sad  as  shameful  to  see  a  rational  being,  bom 
to  free-agency,  so  helplessly  dependent  on  another ;  and 
that  other— one  like  Annesleigh  ? 

When  Gerald  answered,  though  he  still  strove  to  speak 
lightly,  it  was  clear  the  mocking  spirit  was  dead  within 
him  for  the  nonce. 

'  It  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  better  for  you,  if 
you  had  never  seen  me,  Pen.  But,  as  it  is,  I  don't  see 
who  would  look  after  yon  and  your  morals,  if  anything 
happened  to  me.  Don't  you  think  of  that.  It  would  be 
too  hard  lines  for  both  of  us,  if  my  niunber  were  to  be 
"wiped  ont  just  when  the  Emperor  is  breaking  fast,  and  I 
might  do  something  for  you  as  well  aa  myself.  I'm  not 
going  to  give  you  any  instructions  to-night ;  for  you  wonld 
remember  nothing.  Yes,  you  can  remember  this.  In 
case  of  the  worst,  you'll  find  a  letter  in  my  travelling-bag. 
Do  exactly  as  it  tells  you.  You'll  find  jewels  enough  to 
carry  yon  home,  with  the  few  louis  you  have  left.  Now, 
I'm  going  to  send  yon  to  bed,  after  one  more  glass,     I've 
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set  mj  heart  on  your  lookup  respectable  on  tlie  grotind 
to-morrow.' 

Bligh  brightened  up  a  little,  under  tbe  influence  of  the 
other's  confident  manner ;  but  a  more  dejected  and  miser- 
able  man  seldom  laid  bead  on  pillow.  Bis  physical  courage 
was  rather  below  par ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  would  have 
readily  t^en  all  the  danger  on  his  own  trail  shoulders. 

After  Annesleigh  had  seen  Yon  Bosendahl,  and  settled 
all  necessary  arrangements,  and  written  half-a-dozen  let- 
ters, he  sate,  musing,  for  awhile,  more  gravely  than  de- 
spondingly.  It  may  be  that  during  that  brief  interval 
between  recklessness  and  oblivion,  some  solemn  thoughts 
may  have  passed  through  that  wild,  wicked  heart ;  regrets, 
too,  not  utterly  wasted,  and  vagne  schemes  of  amendment 
nerer  to  be  realized. 

Who  can  tell  F  Though  the  probabilities  are  fearfully 
on  the  side  of  justice,  we  may  not  deny  that  the  mercy 
which  smiled  on  the  Thief's  death-pang  may  possibly  be 
extended  to  those  who  need  it  yet  more  sorely. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

EXECUTION. 


One  of  these  quaint  little  valleys,  between  steep  wooded 
bills,  that  one  sees  only  in  the  Ardennes,  where  the  meadow 
eward  keeps  its  tender  emerald-green  long  after  the  upland 
pastures  are  parched  berry-brown,  thanks  to  the  streamlet 
whose  rippling  murmur  summer  heats  are  powerless  to 
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quell — a  liglit  breeze  roatling  throngli  the  leaves  of  dvrarf 
oaks  and  birclies — over  bH,  the  clear  crystallme  atmoephere 
of  an  early  AngoBt  mommg. 

On  the  narrow  strip  of  level  gronnd  between  the  water 
and  the  wood,  two  men  stand  back  to  back,  at  a  distance 
of  forty  paces,  measured  with  onerring  accuracy  by  a  prac- 
tised stride :  they  are  the  princip^s,  as  yoa  may  gness,  in 
the  barrier-duel  that  is  juat  about  to  begin.  Somewhat 
aside,  about  midway  between  the  two,  is  a  group  made  up 
of  the  seconds,  an  Austrian  army-aui^ou,  and  Penrhyu 
Bligh. 

The  Tentouic  faces  are  stohd  and  passionlesB,  as  if  they 
were  carved  in  beech-wood;  but  Chetwynde's  is  deathly 
pale ;  though  its  set,  steadfast  expression  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  nervous  agony  4ihat  convulses  Penrhyn's  featnres 
in  a  grotesque  horror.  No  word  had  passed,  when  Paul 
led  Dering  to  hia  station — only  a  long  hand-gripe,  during 
which  neither  pulse  fluttered  or  trembled. 

Look  at  the  two  'men,  as  they  stand — motionless  as 
statues — ^waiting  for  the  signal  to  be  given.  Their  attitude 
is  nearly  the  samej  both  right  arms  are  bent  back,  so  that 
the  pistols  point  upward  perpendicularly;  but  Annealeigh's 
left  is  braced  athwart  his  chest,  so  that  the  hand  supports 
the  other  elbow,  whOe  Bering's  hangs  easily  at  his  side. 
Maurice's  lips  are  more  firmly  compressed  than  usual,  and 
the  grave  composure  of  his  face  is  perhaps  not  altogether 
devoid  of  anxiety.  On  Gerald's  brow  there  is  not  a  cloud 
of  concern — much  less  of  apprehension;  the  musiugs  of 
last  night  have  left  no  trace  behind ;  in  spite  of  the  incon- 
gruity of  time  and  place,  surely  some  pleasant  passing 
thonght  must  provoke  that  half-smile. 

The  Baron  von  Bosendidil  bad  won  the  toss — ^his  luck 
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on  BHch  occasions  was  sopematoral — and  was  to  give  the 
signal.  He  gave  it  almost  inunediatelj ;  smiting  his  hands 
together,  in  one  sharp  abrupt  clap,  that  sounded  like  wood 
striking  on  wood. 

The  men  wheeled,  and  stepped  ont  forward,  exactly  at 
the  same  instant.  Aa  Dering  set  his  foot  down  on  the 
third  pace,  he  levelled  and  fired. 

Annesleigh  halted  on  the  shot,  jnst  as  a  troop-horse 
halts  on  the  trampet-c^l ;  he  stood  for  a  second  or  more — 
steady  as  a  rock,  only  moving  his  left  arm  slightly  lower 
on  his  breast;  then  he  raised  his  right  slowly,  still  keep- 
ing the  pistol  pointed  upwards,  so  that  the  barrel  stood 
cat  in  relief  against  the  sky.  Paul  Chetwynde  saw  that  in. 
hand  and  weapon  there  was  no  more  tremor  than  if  they 
had  belonged  to  a  marble  effigy :  his  pulse  stopped  beat- 
ing then  i  for  he  felt  that  Maurice's  life  was  at  the  mercy 
of  one  who,  in  hate,  as  in  love,  had  never  been  known' to 
spare. 

Annesleigh's  voice  rang  oat,  throngh  the  clear  morning, 
distinct  and  load — but  there  was  not  one  strained  note  in 
its  music ■ 

'  Dering — we're  quits  at  last.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  fired  straight  npwm^ ;  and  the  next  in- 
stant, without  a  shiver  or  a  stagger,  crashed  heavily  for- 
ward on  his  face. 

The  firet  sound  that  followed,  none  that  heard  it  will 
ever  forget — like  the  howl  of  some  tortured  animal  than 
a  shriek  of  human  agony ;  it  broke  from'  the  writhen  lips 
of  Penrhyn  Bligh.  Though  he  swayed  and  tottered  as  he 
ran,  he  was  the  first  to  reach  the  wounded  man's  side,  and 
strove  vainly  to  raise  him,  with  powerless  shaking  hands. 

When  they  turned  Gerald  over,  a  thin  itA  stream  wae 
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trickling  sullenl;  down  his  left  side.  The  Austrian  anrgeon 
shook  his  head  ominoasly:  he  had  had  long  practice  in 
ballet- wounds,  and  detected, at  once,fataI internal  bleeding. 

The  handsome  face  was  Uvidly  pale  already ;  bat  not 
one  of  the  features  was  distorted :  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
slight  quivering  of  the  lids,  you  might  have  thought  that 
the  great  dark  eyes,  half  veiled  by  the  trailing  laahea,  were 
xinly  weary.  The  eyes  unclosed,  however,  almost  as  soon 
as  they  raised  him:  they  lighted  first  on  Maurice,  who 
stood  by — looking  very  sad,  if  not  remorseful. 

'  Stand  back — all  of  you — for  two  minutes,'  Gerald  said 
faintly.  'I  mv^t  say  a  dozen  words  to  Dering — youTl 
Jiold  me  up,  won't  you  F  It's  no  use  looking  at  the  wound: 
I  knew  I  was  a  dead  man,  directly  I  was  hit.  Take  Pen 
-away ;  or  don't  let  him  moan  ao.' 

They  did  aa  they  were  bidden,  though  Ton  Koaendahl 
frowned  gloomy  disapprobation  of  such  a  violation  of  duel- 
punctilio  as  interchange  of  confidences  between  principals. 
As  Dering  knelt  down,  supporting  his  enemy's  head  on  his 
shoulder,  the  cold  sensation  of  blood-guiltiness  tightened 
its  hold  on  his  heart. 

'You'll  believe  me,' — Anneeleigh  went  on — -'for  yoa 
can't  help  it;  it  can  do  me  no  good  to  lie.  Of  course  we 
know  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  this.  She's  weak  and 
rash  sometimes ;  but,  I  swear,  she's  as  innocent — so  far — 
■as  my  dead  mother.' 

He  spoke  with  a  painful  efibrt,  hesitating  between  each 
word,  in  a  way  that  letter-press  can  hardly  represent.  . 

'I  do  believe  you,'  Maurice  said,  sadly,  'and  I  know 
she  is  both  wea^  and  rash.  To  keep  her  innocent,  I  have 
taken  your  blood  on  my  head.  God  foi^ve  me  I  It  looks 
cruelly  hke  murder  now.* 

'  You  did  well,'  the  other  murmured.     '  There  need  be 
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no  malice  between  us.  I  always  liked  yon,  and  I  did 
spare  you  to-day.  Ask  Pen  what  I  said  last  nigtt.  He'D 
give,  you  some  papers  Boon  :  do  wliat  yon  like  with  them. 
I  believe  my  last  deed  is  a  good  one^  though  it  goes  gainst 
the  grain.  If  you  ever  feel  sorry  for  this,  or  think  yon  owe 
roe  a  turn,  give  poor  old  Pen  enough  to  keep  him  decently: 
he  won't  trouble  yon  long.  I'm  going  fast — ^look  here — 
I'm  not  a  bib  afraid ;  but — I  think  Pd  die  easier  if  you 
would  give  me  your  hand— just  once.' 

The  man  that  would  have  rejected  that  petition  wonld 
have  owned  a  harder  heart  than  Maurice  Bering's.  As  the 
pressure  was  exchanged,  the  shadow  of  his  old  sweet  6nul& 
played  round  Gerald's  hps;  and  his  eyes  closed  for  a 
second  or  so.  When  he  opened  them  again  the  death* 
film  was  gathering  there  iast :  it  was  evident  that  his  ear 
guided  him,  as  he  beckoned  feebly  to  Bligh. 

The  miserable  creature  tottered  np,  and  casting  himseir 
on  his  knees,  broke  out  again  into  sobs  and  meaningless 
wailing. 

'  Hush,  Pen,'  Annesleigh  whispered,  in  a  voice  barely 
audible.  'Can't  you  say  "Good-bye"  quietly?  It's  hard, 
on  both  of  us.  I'd  have  made  a  man  of  yon  f^ain,  if  I  had 
ever  come  to  my  own.  I  wish  I  hadn't  bullied  you  so 
much.  I  wish — too  late — though — too  late.  Only,  re- 
member—— ' 

Here  his  voice  failed  utterly;  he  closed  his  eyes  once 
tnore,  and  the  bystanders,  except  the  Bnrgeon,  whose  finger 
was  on  his  wrist,  thought  that  all  was  over.  Suddenly  the 
heavy  lids  stirred  and  were  lifted  ever  so  little ;  and  the 
lips  began  to  move.  Bering,  who  still  supported  Gerald's 
head,  leant  forward  to  catch  those  last  faint  syllables ; 
slowly  they  dropped  out — one  by  one — 

*  How — the— Jews — are — sold  I '  '  ^--        t 
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As  he  spoke,  his  face  seemed  to  light  ap,  for  an  iostaiLt, 
in  a  fiash  of  scomfiil  triumph ;  then  a  change  swept  aoroBS 
it,  as  if  a  grayish  veil  had  been  drawn  swiftly  down. :  a 
shght  ohoking  in  the  throat,  and  a  shiver  that  was  scarce- 
ly a  struggle,  told  of  the  flitting  of  that  wicked  wayward 
soul. 

Though  Gerald  Annesleigh's  latest  word  was  a  moo^  a 
truer  one  was  never  spoken.  Considering  that  nothing 
politically  important  was  affected,  few  more  costly  shots 
have  been  fired  than  that  one  whose  echoes  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  ring.  All  the  insurance  policies  on  the  dead 
man's  life  were  only  waste  paper,  now;  for  all  the  colossal 
sums  raised  on  his  reversions,  that  little  lamp  of  lead  had 
given  quittance  in  full.  There  arose  wailing  among  The 
Tribes^  such  as  hath  not  often  been  heard  since  the  days  of 
the  Captivity ;  and  one  or  two  plaintive  capitalists  still  re- 
ihse  to  be  comforted. 

There  wa&  silence  for  a  moment  or  more  among  those 
who  watched  the  death-pang,  only  broken  by  Penrhjn 
Bligh's  suppressed  sobbing;  for — obedient  to  the  very 
end — he  had  crushed  down  clamorous  grief.  Chetwynde 
spoke  first. 

'  We  must  not  linger  here.  We  ought  to  have  been  hack 
over  the  frontier  by  now ;  and  we  can  do  no  good  by  stay- 
ing.    Tet — I  don't  like ' 

They  aU  kne^  what  he  meant.  Though  Gerald  Annes- 
leigh  was  far  beyond  human  help  or  harm,  it  seemed 
brutally  unfeeling  to  leave  him  lying  there  alone.  !bi  truth, 
the  strange  fascination  tliat  had  made  the  dead  man  so 
fatal  to  his  kind,  still  seemed  to  abide  in  the  sad,  solemn 
face,  that  rested  where  Bering  had  laid  it  gently  down^ 
not  a  sign  of  anger'  or  pain  marring  its  unearthly  beauty. 
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But  the  Baron  Yon  Bosenda}il  was  a  very  practical  per- 
son, and  csee-Iiardened  hy  murderons  experience. 

'  Voue  avez  rawon,  M.  Chetwynde;  il  ne  /autpas  ae  de- 
vouer  pf/ujT  lee  mortg.  En  sut,  M.  Bligh,  pent  soigner  le 
transport  et  I'enterremeni  de  son  pauvre  ami.  II  ne  risque 
riert;  puisqu'il  rt'apas  servi  en  t^moin.' 

'  He  is  not  fit ,'  Paul  said,  laying  Ms  hand,  mech^- 

cally,  on  the  moomer's  shonldtir,  as  he  knelt,  bending  over 
the  corpse,  his  face  bnried  in  his  hands. 

Neither  the  words  nor  the  gesture  were  unkindly  meant  j 
but  they  seemed  to  wake  in  Penrhyn  Bligh  the  wrathful 
devil  that  had  slumbered  for  many  a  year.  No  one  would 
bave  thought  that  those  weak,  pale  eyes  coidd  glare  so 
savagely. 

'  How  dare  yon  touch  me  T  '  he  Baid,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
*  or  meddle  in  our  concerns  f  D — n  yon  \  You're  Hot 
satisfied  with  murdering  him ;  you  can't  leave  me  to  do  as 
I  like  with  his  corpse.'  The  bitter  blasphemies  that  fol- 
lowed are  not  Bucb  as  can  be  written  down. 

Chetwynde  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  .linger :  argu- 
ing with  Bligh  in  his  present  state  would  have  been  like 
trying  to  convert  a  maniac.  He  took  Bering's  arm,  and 
drew  him  away,  after  the  Austrians,  who  had  already 
moved  off. 

All  Maurice's  arrangements,  providing  for  a  fatal  termin- 
ation of  the  duel,  had  been  made  over-night.  Honourable 
homicide  is  a  venial  crime  enough  in  these  parts ;  never- 
theless, for  many  reasons,  he  chose  not  again  to  present 
himself  in  Spa.  He  went  straight  to  the  station — avoiding 
the  main  street  of  the  town — ^where  his  servant  was.  wait- 
ing for  him,  and  travelled  direct  to  England,  without  stop- 
ping on  the  road.     He  and  Chetwynde  talked  long  and 
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earnestly  on  their  way  back  j  but  their  conveTBe  does  not 
bear  materially  on  the  story ;  so  I  omit  it,  jost  as  I  forbore 
to  allade  to  the  hasbands  of  the  Lichnoffaky  or  the  Lanra- 
gaia— excellent  personages  in  their  way,  but,  by  the  world, 
completely  ignored. 

When  Paul  Chetwynde  told  Princess  Czemikoff  of  that 
morning's  work,  she  heard  him  out  with  a  hard  smile  oil 
her  lips,  and  nodded  twice  or  thrice  approvingly  at  certain 
points  in  the  story.  She  waa  also  careftil  to  discover,  where 
the  body  was  likely  to  have  been  conveyed. 

Twelve  hours  after  Gerald  Annesleigh  died  there  stood 
by  his  corpse  a  stricken,  haggard  woman,  with  an  awfal 
^ony  on  her  livid  face,  driving  her  sharp  nails  into  her 
quivering  flesh,  cursing  herself,  that  had  willed — the  hand 
that  had  wrought  —  the  God  that  had  permitted  the 
slaughter.  Just  so,  over  the  wicked  Earl,  may  have  raved 
the  miserable  avenger,  who 

Hated  him  irith  the  hftte  of  HeU, 
But  lored  his  Tieauty  paaring  -welL 

,  The  tidings  came  upon  the  Gascoigne  party  like  a 
thunder- stroke.  Even  Ida  was,  for  the  moment,  bewilder- 
ed by  the  suddenness  of  the  blow.  This  soon  settled  down 
into  a  BuUen  despondency,  such  as  a  captive  might  feel 
when  the  iron  bar,  that  has  nearly  set  iiim  free,  breaks  in 
the  wards  of  the  last  lock.  Surely,  too,  her  hard  heart  was 
not  exempt  from  a  dull,  vague  remorse,  as  she  remembered 
how,  twice  or  thrice,  Gerald  Annesleigh  had  seemed  to 
hesitate  in  his  evil  path,  as  if  foreboding  whither  it  would 
lead ;  so  that,  perchance,  he  might  have  tm:ned  back,  had 
she  not  been  near  to  goad  him  on  to  his  doom. 

It  was  from  her  that  Georgie  learnt  the  black  news ;  and 
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she  witnessed,  alone,  the  first  hysterical  outbreak  of  the 
poor  child's  grief  and  horror.,  Ida's  stem  self-possession, 
and  strange  influence  orer  her  cousin's  weaker  mind,  tri- 
umphed at  last.  None  other  in  the  household  saw  Mrs 
Gascoigne  till  she  was  comparatively  quite  composed  j  her 
face,  then,  betrayed  no  more  violent  emotion  than  would 
be  natural  to  any  soft-hearted  woman,  brought  suddenly  in 
contact  with  a  violent  death.  As  was  aforesaid,  she  bad 
never  loved  Gerald  Annesleigb ;  it  was  a  feeling  quite  un- 
-definable,  originating  in  absurd  romance,  and  deepening 
into  helpless  fascination,  not  devoid  of  fear.  After  the  first 
spasm  had  past,  a  certain  sensation  of  freedom  and  relief 
possessed  her,  though  she  would  never  have  owned  it. 
Surely  some  feeling  of  thanksgiving  mingled  with  her 
prayers  of  contrition  and  intercession  for  the  dead  man's 
soul.     One  remorse  she  was  spared. 

With  that  innocent  false-logic,  wherein  onr  sisters  ezcel 
the  sophists,  she  had  forced  herself  to  accept  Paul  Chet- 
wynde's  version  of  the  quarrel ;  and  never  suspected  that 
her  own  honour  had  been  redeemed  at  the  bitter  price  of 
blood.  But,  tho'ugh  conscience  was  silent  here,  Georgia 
Oascoigne  knew  that  she  had  been  saved— once  for  all. 
In  life,  no  woman  should  need  two  such  warnings.  In 
good  truth,  the  vow  of  prudence  that  she  took'  upon  her, 
that  terrible  day,  never  afterwards  was  near  the  breaking. 

Philip  was  dreadfully  fhocked  and  pained.  He  was 
sorry,  of  course,  for  Annesleigh,  for  whom  he  had  con- 
ceived rather  a  liking  of  late ;  but  he  was  sorrier  yet  for 
Dering.  Only  yesterday  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  th^t  kindly  nature's  incurring  the  burden  of  blood-gmlti- 
ness,  on  a  pretext  apparently  so  sHght  and  shallow.  He 
did  not  judge  his  friend  hardly,  nor  like  him  a  whit  the 
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less ;  but  he  felt  t^iat  they  never  would  see  again  the 
cheery,  genial  Manrice  of  the  old  time :  on  that  honest 
right  hand  there  ever  must  abide  the  one  stain,  over 
which  the  wafcera  of  this  world  have  no  power.  Neither 
could  Philip  absolve  Chetwynde  of  crinunality,  and  told 
him  Bo. 

"the  latter  absolutely  declined  to  discnss  the  question. 
When  the  other,  thoroughly  mystified,  begged  at  least  to 
know  if  there  were  nothing  more  below  the  surface  of  the 
quarrel,  Paul  replied, — '  That  there  had  been  ill-blood  for 
some  time  past  between  Bering  and  Annesleigh ;  that  he 
wondered  Philip  had  not  noticed  it;  and  that  natural 
antipathies  were  just  as  good  a  reason  for  fighting  as  any 
other.' 

Chetwynde  was  always  especially  cynical,  when  his  case 
was  weak.  Gascoigne  was  not  convinced ;  though  of  tho 
trath,  neither  then  nor  later,  did  he  entertain  the  faintest 
suBpicion. 

'I  can't  ai^e  with  you,'  he  said,  sorrowfally;  'but  I 
know  you  are  bitterly  wrong,  and  so  Geoff  would  teD  you. 
How  do  you  suppose  he  would  take  this  ?  No ;  I  never 
noticed  anything  of  that  sort — I  notice  so  few  things  now. 
I  always  fancied  poor  AuDesIeigh  rather  like  Maurice. 
You  say,  yourself,  he  fired  in  the  air.  Let  us  get  out  of 
this  accursed  place  before  night;  my  dreams  would  be 
spectre-ridden  here.  I'm  certain  Greorgie  would  wish  to  go. 
Poor  darling,  she's  as  much  shocked  and  grieved  as  I  am, 
which  is  no  small  word.  Something  ought  to  be  done  to- 
help  that  unhappy  Bligh.' 

'Pve  provided  for  that,'  Chetwynde  answered  curtly. 
'  Yes,  on  all  grounds,  it  is  better  tp  move— homeward,  of 
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Ten  days  later  the  party  that  yon  saw  sitting  under  the 
ekas  at  the  Allee,  sate^sadly  diminished  and  altered — on- 
der  the  beeches  of  Marston  Lisle. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

HISBBBIHUS. 


In  all  his  life,  up  to  the  fortnight  immediately  ensuing 
on  these  events,  Manrice  Bering  had  never  known  what 
'  low  spirits '  meant.  The  depression  and  self-reproach 
under  which  he  laboured,  was  not  lightened  by  a  visit  from 
Geoflfrey  Luttrell.  The  parson  was  not  unduly  harsh  or 
severe;  hat  he  spoke  very  plainly  and  decisively,  not 
attempting  to  disgnise  his  abhorrence  of  the  deed  that  had 
been  done,  or  his  grief  on  hearing  that  his  friend  had  so 
fallen  into  temptation. 

More  than  once  Manrice  was  tempted  to  reveal  the  real 
cause  of  the  fatal  quarrel ;  but  it  was  not  his  own  secret, 
and  he  forbore.  So  they  parted — not  m  unkindness — yet 
vrith  the  sense  of  a  barrier  between  them  that  had  never 
existed  till  now,  and  that  might  be  long  in  vanishing  away. 
G-eoflFrey  was  on  his  way  to  Marston,  where  his  wife  was 
awaiting  him. 

Maurice  still  remained  in  town,  chiefly  because  a  man 
in  his  set  could  find  no  more  solitary  sojourn  in  early  Sep- 
tember. He  did  not  feel  equal  to  affronting  the  curiosity 
of  society,  as  yet;  for,  though  few  regrets  were  wasted  on 
Gerald  Annesleigh,  his  death  created  a  very  marked  void, 
and  no  slight  notoriety  was  certain  to  attach  to  his  slayer. 
a. 9 
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One  morning  Dering  was  sitting  alone,  rather  more 
pensive  than  nsual :  he  had  just  finished  a  letter  to  Alice 
Leslie,  and  another  to  her  uncle.  He  preferred  their  hear- 
ing the  truth — or  as  much  of  it  as  he  dared  to  tell — from 
himself,  and  without  delay.  From  the  first,  he  had  never 
disguised  from  himself,  that  the  stain  of  blood  on  his  hand 
might  make  him  unworthy  again  to  clasp  that  other  inno- 
cent palm,  that  he  had  pressed  so  often  and  so  tenderly. 
His  happiness,  not  less  than  his  life,  was  at  stake  when  he 
faced  Aimesleigh's  pistol. 

In  both  letters  he  did  not  dissemble  his  regret;  yet  he 
did  not  altogether  abase  himself :  he  only  prayed  them  to 
judge  him  as  mercifully  as  they  could— though  the  wkole 
truth  he  might  not  tell— and  promised  to  abide  by  their 
decision,  without  murmuring. 

The  last  letter  was  scarcely  finished  when  there  came  a 
weak,  wavering  knock  at  the  street  door :  a  minute  later, 
Penrhyn  Bligh  entered. 

The  eight  of  that  ghastly  face  and  tottering  figure, 
smote  Dering  with  a  pang  of  compunction,  sharper  than 
he  had  yet  felt.  Instinct  told  him  that  his  hand  had,  nn- 
wittingly,  dealt  the  finishing  stroke  to  an  incomplete  rain. 
The  ship  was  stranded  long  ago,  but  never  quite  broken 
up  till  that  last  gale. 

The  frame  that  had  always  been  spare  and  thin,  was 
now  shrunken  and  bowed  like  a  man's  in  extreme  old  a^; 
the  scared  eyes  kept  blinking  throngh  their  scarlet  rims, 
as  if  they  abhorred  the  light;  the  timid  chronic  smile 
hovered  no  longer  about  the  feeble  mouth ;  it  was  replaced 
by  a  convulsive  twitching  painful  to  see ;  and  the  tremid- 
ous  fingers  would  not  rest  for  an  instant. 

Bligh  tossed  down  a  sealed  packet  on  the  table,  and 
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spoke  in  a  sbnSi  piping  Toioe — Imrrying  liis  words  together, 
as  childreti  do  who  are  a&aid  of  forgetting  their  lesson. 

'  I  ought  to  have  been  here  before  :  but — ^but  I  couldn't 
get  farther  than  Li^ge.  It  knocked  me  down  there.  I 
came  as  soon  as  I  coold  stand  :  indeed  I  did.  I  hope— I 
hope  I'm  in  time.' 

'  Don't  excite  yourself,'  Maurice  said,  gently.  '  And 
do  ait  down.    I  see  you  have  been  very  ill.   What  was  it?' 

Penrhyn  laughed  a  sharp  hollow  laugh,  like  a  dog's 
bark.  He  did  not  take  the  offered  chair,  but  stood,  sway- 
ing to  and  fro,  griping  the  table  with  both  hands  alter- 
nately. It  was  evident  that  he  answered  mechanically, 
and  was  speaking  rather  to  himself  than  to  Sering. 

'  What  should  it  be — but  the  old  thing  ?  Only  the 
"  horrors  "  were  worse  this  time.  I  never  shut  my  eyes  in 
the  dark,  now.  It's  bad  enough,  by  daylight — to  be 
waked  by  that  woman  screaming  in  your  ear,  just  as  she 
screamed  the  night  before  we  buried  him — ^let  alone  what 
yoa  see  in  your  dreams.  I  wonder  if  they  are  dreams. 
I'm  getting  beat  fast :  I've  got  -to  fight  the  snakes  alone, 
since  you  shot  him.' 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  began  glancing  over  his 
shoulder,  into  one  comer  of  the  room,  with  wild  frighted 
eyes.  Something  like  terror  came  over  Maurice's  stout 
heart :  to  save  his  life,  he  could  hardly  have  spoken  just 
then.  He  took  op  the  packet,  and  was  just  breaking  the 
seal,  when  Bligh  passed  swiftly  round  the  table,  and 
clutched  his  wrist. 

'  Can't — can't  yoo  read  ? '  he  whispered,  hoarsely ;  point- 
ing to  these  words  under  the  address — 

'  Open  this — alone.' 

Maurice  laid  the  packet  down  again,  with  a  sigh. 
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'  I  can  do  nothing  right,  it  eeems.  Now,  do  take  -whai 
I  am  going  to  bo,j — as  I  mean  it—in  kindness.  I  pro- 
mised him,  tliat  I  would  help  yon  whenever  yon  needed  it. 
You  must  need  it  now.  It  would  make  me  much  happier 
if  yon  would  let  me  serve  you  in  any  way.' 

Penrhyn  drew  himself  together,  with  a  painful  effort, 
and,  for  a  moment,  stood  np  straight  and  steady :  his  eyes 
met  Bering's  without  flinching,  and  his  voice  hardly  qua- 
vered at  all. 

'Look  here,'  he  said.  'I'm  not  proud;  and  I'm  as 
hard  up  as  man  cmi  be.  I'd  go  into  a  robbery  to-morrow, 
and  thauk  the  devil  for  being  put  on.  But  I'll  stand  at 
The  Comer  aad  hold  my  hat  for  pence,  sooner  than  take  a 
shilhng  from  you.  D — ^n  you :  is  that  plain  enough,  or  shall 
I  make  it  plainer  ?'  ■ 

Maurice  shook  his  head,  sadly :  he  could  no  more  hava 
been  angry  with  the  unhappy  being  before  him,  than  he 
could  have  struck  au  infant  in  arms. 

'  Yes,  it's  plain  enough,'  he  said — '  plain  enough,  that  I 
may  repent;  but  can  make  no  amends.  I  cannot  goesa 
what  that  packet  holds ;  but  I  thank  yon  for  bringing  it. 
Will  you  let  me  send  you  home,  at  least  ?  Tou  are  not  fit 
to  go  alone.' 

The  momentary  ferocity  had  died  out  of  Fenrhyn's  face, 
and  the  old  expression — imbecile  when  it  was  not  Mghteu- 
ed — had  returned.  He  shook  his  head  feebly,  as  he  turned 
and  made  his  way  to  the  door.  Before  he  reached  it,  his 
wandering  eyes  lighted  on  a  liqueur-case,  that  stood  half- 
open  on  a  side-table.  For  a  moment  or  two,  it  seemed  as 
if  he  would  have  resisted  the  fatal  fascination ;  but  it  was 
too  strong  for  him.  He  stc^gered  np  to  the  table,  and 
poured  out  a  lai^e  glass  of  raw  apirit.     When  he  had 
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drained  it  at  a  gii1p>  he  broke  oat  into  th&t  tomble  laugh 
again. 

'  I  told  70a  I'd  take  nothing  &oin  yon,'  he  said.  '  I  was 
boimd  to  lie;    for — I  didn't  want  to  have  a  ehaking-fit 

The  door  closed  behind  him,  without  another  word  pass- 
ing; and  BO  Daring  was  left  alone,  with  the  dead  man's 
message  before  him. 

For  several  seconds  he  sat,  gazing  fixedly  at  the  super- 
scription; addressed  in  the  firm  flowing  hand,  that  every 
asnrer  of  note  in  broad  England  knew  to  his  cost. 

Bat  to  Manrice,  the  handwriting  of  the  letters  within 
the  envelope  was  yet  more  familiar.  He  started  in  dis- 
pleased surprise  as  it  caught  his  eye :  no  wonder — ^it  was 
Ida  Lnttrell'a.  Oa  a  slip  of  paper,  Gierald  Annesleigh  had 
written — 

'Use  these  or  not,  as  yon  please.  But  read  them 
through :  there  is  no  treachery  in  your  doing  so;  I  take 
all  that  on  myself.  I  hate  myself  at  this  moment;  bnt  I 
see  no  other  way  of  helping  that  poor  woman :  she  will 
never  be  safe  while  she  is  in  her  cousin's  power.  I  have 
not  left  one  word  of  leave-taking  for  her :  she  had  best 
hate  my  memory.  I  may  be  all  wrong :  but  I  mean'  right 
— ^or  once.     Bather  late  in  the  day — isn't  it  ?     FareweU. 

'G.  A.' 

As  he  read  on,  the  firown  darkened  on  Maurice  Bering's 
brow,  till  it  was  black  as  midnight :  he  cast  down  the  last 
letter,  with  a  groan  of  horror  and  disgnst.  There  were 
jsiz,  with  dates  extending  nearly  two  years  back ;  and  the 
proofs  were  damning  beyond  possibility  of  doubt. 
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Ida  had  aot  only  been' cognizant  of  AnnesleigH's  designs 
on  Georgie  Gaacoigne,  but  had  aided  them  both  by  cotm- 
sel  and  connivance ;  she  more  ttian  once  suggested  plans 
for  the  meeting  of  those  two,  and  had  actually  fumiahed 
Gerald  with  funds  to  bring  him  to  Spa,  besides  helping 
him  to  pay  his  play-debts  there. 

There  was  a  deliberate  depravity,  and  pitiless  malice, 
and  shameless  cynicism  about  the  whole  conspiracy — ^for 
such  .it  really  was — far  beyond  what  it  had  ever  entered 
into  Maurice's  honest  heart  to  conceive.  For  the  moment 
he  felt  thoroughly  bewildered.  It  seemed  the  very  wanton- 
ness of  crime.  What  earthly  object  could  Ida  have  in 
plotting  or  abetting  her  cousin's  ruin  ?  And  how  was  he 
to  act  ?  He  no  more  thought  of  keeping  Ida's  evil  secret, 
than  he  would  of  standii^  by  to  see  felony  done.  Yet  it 
was  impossible  to  touch  her  without  striking  Geoffrey 
Luttrell  to  the  very  heart's  core. 

With  all  this  misery,  doubt,  and  difficulty,  mingled  that 
nervous  eagerness  to  face  the  worst  at  once— common  to 
most  men  of  his  sanguine  temperament.  He  relied  on 
Chetwynde's  judgment  far  more  implicitly  them  on  his 
own,  or  that  of  any  other  living  person.  He  resolved  to 
seek  that 'Counsellor  at  once. 

So  a  train,  early  that  afternoon,  carried  Maurice  Dering 
down  to  Marston  Lisle.  He  had  previously  telegraphed 
to/Panl  to  meet  him  at  the  station,  about  three  miles  &om 
the  house ;  begging  him  also  to  keep  his  conting  a  secret 
from  every  one. 

Chetwynde's  disgust  and  surprise  at  Maurice's  revela- 
tions fully  equalled  the  other's;  but  these  reached  their 
climax  when  Dering  made   a  clean  breast  of  what  had 
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passed  between  bimself  and  Ida.  The  vital  urgency  of 
the  case  compelled  >iiTn  to  act,  just  as  a  criminal  does  with 
his  advocate— making  no  half-confessions.  Duriag  these 
few  minates  Paul's  self-reliance — not  to  say  self-esteem — > 
sank  so  many  degrees,  that  it  never  afterwards  iairly  re- 
covered itself. 

'  What  a  blind  idiot  I've  been  aU  these  years,'  he  said,, 
in  a  low  bitter  voice;  and  I  held  myself  a  fair  physio- 
gnomist and  judge  of  character.  Her  motives  pazzle  me 
still.  Wait .  By  G— d,  I  have  it.  Fancy,  not  think- 
ing of  that  sooner.     It's  as  plain  as  daylight.' 

Maurice  looked  inquiringly,  and  rathor  wonderingly,  at 
the  speaker.     After  a  second,  Chetwynde  went  on. 

'  Don't  yon  see  it  ?  Hate  and  love  were  b6th  at  work — 
if  you  can  call  that  she-devil's  passion  love.  She  hated 
Georgia,  because  she  fancied  she  had  once  stood  between 
herself  and  yon ;  and  thought  it  might  be  the  same  over 
again.  I  snppose  she  gives  no  man  credit  for  constancy 
in  resistance  to  temptation.  She  wanted  Georgie  mined, 
and  out  of  yonr  reach,  before  yon  came  back.  Even  if  sho 
had  not  feared  that  pretty  fool,  she  forgives  no  more  than 
she  forgets.  But  explanations  are  not  excuses.  It's  the 
most  infernal  case  I  ever  heard  of.' 

'  It  must  be,'  Dering  answered  sternly  j  '  for,  if  you  have 
guessed  right,  it  does  not  sofben  me  a  whit.  She  don't 
deserve  to  be  spared.' 

'  Spared ! '  the  other  retorted  with  intense  pontempt. 
'  She  shonld  have  short  shrift  if  she  alone  were  to  be  de^t 
with.  But  there's  poor  Geoff  to  be  considered.  I  believe, 
on  my  conscience,  this  will  go  near  to  killing  him.' 

They  consulted  long  and  earnestly,  walking  through  the 
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green  by-lanes  that  led  to  a  eide-gate  of  Marston  park. 
B;^  the  time  tbey  reacbed  it,  they  had  settled  their  course 
of  action. 

Cbetwynde  was  to  go  up  to  the  hoiiae,  and  bring  Ida  to 
a  certain  sheltered  walk  tbrongh  a  remote  shrubbery, 
where  Bering  was  to  await  them.  Paul  was  to  be  present 
at  the  interview. 

It  seemed  as  tbongb  some  strange  ^tahty  hong  over 
the  most  painful  hours  of  Manrice's  hfe ;  for  once  again  his 
neiTe  and  firmness  were  abont  to  be  sorely  tried,  and — 
the  day  was  hard  npon  sun-down. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CKDEB  THE    BEECHES. 


Ceetwinde  found  Mrs  LuttreU  in  the  garden,  alone,  for 
Ceoi^e  had  hurried  back  to  her  husband  directly  they 
came  in  from  driving :  she  had  been  unusually  attentive  to 
Philip  of  late,  and  would  never  leave  him  for  more  than  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  time. 

Paul  had  not  patience  to  invent  pretexts :  he  told  Ida, 
abruptly,  that  some  one  was  waiting  to  see  her  on  urgent 
business,  and  that  she  must  come  with  him  immediate^. 
The  cold  sternness  of  his  voice  and  manner  was  not  to  be 
misonderstood.  That  vague  feeling  of  insecurity  that  had 
haunted  Ida  ever  since  Gerald  Annesleigh's  death  became 
terribly  definite,  now;  but  her  stubborn  spirit  rose  to  the 
emergency:  she  followed  Cbetwynde  without  demur  or 
objection,  and  only  asked  one  question, — this  was  when 
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tHey  were  croaaing  a  strip  of  open  paddock  between  two 
laelts  of  shrubbery, — 

'  Won't  you  tell  me  who  it  is  ? ' 

Paul  shook  his  head  impatiently :  she  pressed  him  no 
farther;  and  their  moody  silence  was  not  again  broken  till 
they  reached  the  appointed  place  of  meeting. 

Dering  was  leaning  gainst  a  tree — his  head  bowed  low 
on  his  breast — ^his  hat  crushed  down  over  his  brows  so  that 
his  face  could  hardly  be  discerned :  the  despondency  of  his 
whole  attitude  woidd  have  struck  the  merest  stranger. 

At  sight  of  Manrice,  Ida  felt  that  her  worst  fears  were 
more  than  realized  :  she  had  fancied  that  possibly  Penrhyn 
BUgh  might  have  become  possessed  of  her  secret  and  be- 
ti-ayed  it  j  but  she  had  never  dreamed  of  this.  Her  heart 
stopped  beating  for  a  second  or  so,  and  then  began 
throbbing  madly;  a  wild  desire  possessed  her,  to  fly  any- 
where rather  than  be  confronted  with  him ;  she  halted,  and 
had  actually  half  tnmed  ronnd,  when  Chetwynde,  as  if  he 
guessed  her  intent,  laid  his  hand  gently,  but  very  firmly, 
on  her  arm ;  she  yielded  to  the  impulse  without  a  struggle ; 
bat  all  her  marvellous  self-command  could  not  repress  one 
low  piteous  moan. 

Dering  lifted  his  head  as  th^  drew  near:  the  first 
glance  at  his  face  told  Ida  that  she  had  scant  faercy  to 
hope  for.  Then  she  grew  stronger,  in  that  awtul  courage 
of  despair,  that  has  enabled  so  many  weak  arms  and  hearts 
to  hold  their  own,  for  awhile,  against  the  heaviest  odds. 
She  never  shrank  or  shivered  as  Maurice  came  forward  to 
meet  them ;  and  her  great  bright  eyes  looked  into  his  with 
a  steady  earnestness  that  was  neither  suppliant  nor  defiant. 

Dering  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand :  he  held  it  out 
to  Ida,  striking  it  sharply  with  his  forefinger. 

ocglc 
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'  Do  yoa  recogmze  your  own  handwritiiig,  Mrs  LnttreE?' 

With  all  the  humiliatioii  hanging  over  her^  she  was  BtiU 
too  proud  for  useless  denials. 

'Yes;  I  wrote  it,'  she  said,  simply.  Having  spoken, 
she  drew  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  stood,  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  hands  locked  firmly  before  her — on  her  face  that 
pale  resolre  which  is  not  resignation;  joet  as  a  criminal, 
who  has  pleaded  '  guilty,'  with  nothing  to  nrge  in  extena- 
ation,  might  wait  to  hear  his  sentence  read. 

'  la  it  possible ' — Maurice  s^d — his  voice  shaking  witb 
passion — '  are  you  made  of  flesh  and  blood  like  onrselres 
— that  yon  can  acknowledge  such  a  letter  as  this,  just  as 
coolly  as  if  it  were  a  note  of  invitation  ?  Why — ^I  un 
speaking  selfishly  now — don't  you  know  that,  to  stop  the 
plotting  which  you  aided  and  abetted,  1  have  taken  the 
sin  of  murder  on  my  soul  ?  For  murder  it  was — call  it 
what  name  you  will, — I  see  that,  plainer  and  plainer  every 
hour.  Of  the  wrong  meditated  —  ay,  and  wrought  too, 
against  others,  I  dare  not  speak  or  think.' 

Then  Chetwynde's  cold  me^nred  tones  came  in :  he 
stood  Bomewhat  backward;  almost  midway  between  the 
other  two. 

'  I  have  the  same  right  as  Maurice  to  accuse  you ;  for 
my  share  of  blood-guiltineijs  is  the  same.  I  advised  and 
planned  the  slaughter ;  and  would  have  executed  it,  if  I 
conld  have  trusted  my  hand  and  eye,  as  I  could  trust  his. 
But  neither  he  nor  I  had — or  ought  to  have  had — aitj 
special  claim  on  your  forbearance.  Did  you  ever  think  of 
Geoftey — ^who  never  thwarted  a  whim  or  quarrelled  with 
a  word  of  yours — who  trusts  in  you  as  he  trusts  in  God'a 
mercy — when  you  dr^ged  his  honoor,  and  yours,  through 
the  mire  of  Annesleigh's  intrigues  ?  Ida — I  have  knownt 
Coo'ilc 
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sand  liked  yon,  since  your  childhood ;  and  it  has  all  como 
to  fchia;  that  I  must  speak  each  words  without  pity,  and 
yon  must  hear  them  without  resentment.  Ten  thousand 
times  over,  I  would  rather  have  seen  you  dead.' 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  vagne  dreamy 
eyes:  and  the  listless  indifierence,  hahitual  to  her  when 
not  mueh  interested  in  conversation,  began  to  settle  down 
on  her  face. 

'Dead?'  she  said,  softly.  'Yes — that  would  be  better. 
Bat — OB  it  is — what  would  you  have  me  do  P  I  make  no 
defence;  and  I  am  quite  helpless,  yon  see.' 

In  truthj  if  yon  could  only  put  the  thought  of  her  guilt, 
for  one  moment,  aside,  there  would  have  been'a  piteous 
disproportion  in  the  odds ;  it  was  cruel,  to  see  that  little 
frail  delicate  creature  matched  against  those  two  strong, 
stem  men.  When  Right  is  Might,  it  sometimes  hardly 
■obtains  undivided  sympathy. 

'  I  will  tell  you  what  Maurice  and  I  have  resolved  on,' 
<jhetwjiide  answered.  'About  sparing  yon,  there  has 
heea  no  thought ;  about  sparing  Geoffrey — much.  It  is 
«lear  that  your  intimacy  with  Philip  Gascoigne's  wife  must 
he  broken  off,  at  any  cost.  This  must  be  your  last  visit 
to  Marston.  Now,  if  this  can  be  done,  without  letting 
any  other  person — not  even  Geoffrey— into  this  miserable 
secret — so  let  it  be.  There  are  difficultieB  and  dangers 
innumerable  about  it :  if  any  woman  living  can  surmount 
them,  you  can.  You  may  use  any  fair  means,  and  make 
any  fair  excnses ;  but,  I  warn  you,  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
we  will  have  no  more.  Will  yon  make  the  trial,  on  your 
own  risk  and  resources,  or  shall  the  matter  be  settled 
abruptly,  this  night  ?', 

She  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  pondering  gravely. 
■ogle 
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'Yes,  I  will  make  the  ferial — ^it  is  for  GeoStey's  sake, 
thoagli  70a  will  not  believe  me;  jot,  it  ma,y  be  only  pnt- 
ting  off  the  evil  day  a  veiy  little  longer,  I  can  make  no 
promises,  even  if  yoa  wonld  listen  to  them :  bnt  I  suppose 
I  shall  do  my  best.' 

Dering'a  eyes  were  cast  moodily  down,  while  she  was 
spewing ;  bnt  Chetwynde's  more  watchfol  glance  never 
left  Ida's  &ce.  From  the  very  first  he  had  fiuled  to  de- 
tect there  one  sign  of  contrition  or  shame,  and  this  had 
chafed  him  sorely ;  now,  he  thoaght  he  coold  perceive  the 
glimmer  of  an  nnholy  hope — ^the  dawning  of  a  wicked 
trimnpb.  He  may  possibly  have  been  deceived  in  the 
change  of  Ida's  expression;  bnt  a  chuige  there  certainly 
was.  Hifl  own  brow — dark  enongh  already — lowered' 
visibly :  he  set  his  teeth  hard ;  and,  when  he  spoke,  there 
was  nndissembled  menace  in  his  tone. 

'  One  thing  more.  Ton  mnst  have  noticed  that  hitherto 
there  has  been  no  qnestion  as  to  yonr  motives  in  plotting 
Georgie  Gascoigne'e  ruin.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  asked 
yon  nothing  ?  It  was  becanse  I  know  all  yonr  shame — 
yes — all.  I  know  what  gmdge  in  the  jtast  lay  at  the  root 
of  yonr  hatred ;  what  temptation  in  the  fotnre  led  yon  to 
combine  against  her  hononr.     I  know ' 

She  broke  in  here,  with  a  cry,  so  piteous  and  agonized, 
that  it  sent  a  shiver  throngh  both  her  hearers,  steeled 
though  they  were  against  relenting. 

'Not  that,'  she  moaned,  'anything  but  that.  Tell 
everything  to  Geoffrey — to  Philip — to  all  the  worid.  Bnt, 
Maurice,  yon  won't  let  him  taunt  me  so,  before  your  face. 
Ah,  how  could  you  tell  him?' 

For  the  moment  the  positions  of  acouaer  and  accused  were 
changed.     Maurice  felt  himself  ths  culprit :  those  plain- 
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tive  tones  smote  npon  his  conscience  as  if  he  had  been 
guilty  6{  base  betrayal  of  confidence.  Instinctively  his 
fing^ers  closed  upon  what  they  held ;  the  tench  of  those  in- 
famous letters  bronght  back  all  Dering^s  firmness;  h» 
spoke  quite  steadily. 

'  Ton  are  right,  in  this  at  least.  Paul  shall  not  say  one 
other  word  on  that  subject.  I — ^bat  very  few.  I  had 
hoped  those  wild  fancies  were  dead  long  ago.  Yet  it 
might  have  been  better  you  should  have  known  sooner, 
that  in  India  I  pledged  myself — hand,  and  heart,  and  soul 
—to  one  whom  I  love,  not  better,  I  think,  than  she  lovea 
me ;  who  will,  I  hope,  ere  long  be  my  darling  wife.' 

Late,  very  late,  but  fearfully  complete.  Ida's  punish- 
ment bad  come  at  last. 

False  wife — false  friend— double  traitress ;  she  Was  all 
that,  and  more ;  yet  scarcely  any  human  creature  could 
have  forborne  from  pitying^  her,  as  she  drank  the  first 
bitter  drops  of  retribution.  With  the  death-cry  of  her 
wicked  love  and  mad  jealousy,  mingled  the  voice  of  a 
.  mocking  devil ;  murmuring  that  the  shame  and  sin  had  all 
been  incurred  in  vain.  The  piteous  pleading  vanished 
from  her  face,  as  it  hardened  like  a  white  fiint-stone. 

'  That  woman's  name  ? ' 

If  yon  never  heard  Kachel  whisper,  I  can  give  you  no 
idea  of  the  intonation  with  which  those  three  words  were 
spoken. 

'Her  name  matters  nothing,'  Maurice  said.  'And  I 
would  no  more  think  of  uttering  it  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
than  I  would  tell  her  one  word  that  has  passed  here.  By 
God's  help,  I  will  keep  her  clear,  even  from  the  knowledge 
of  any  sinful  or  shameful  thing.' 

Now,  mark  how  it  stood  with  Ida  LnttreU.     She  knew 
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^iob  she  iiad  fallen  to  the  lowest  depth  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  were  privy  to  her  gnilt :  she  knew  thatj  if  she 
escaped  open  dishonoiir  in  the  eight  of  others  who  onght 
to  have  been  yet  nearer  and  dearer  to  her,  it  could  only  be 
at  the  price  of  weary  dissimnlation  and  endless  invention 
of  pretexts  :  she  knew  that,  if,  after  all  the  scheming,  the 
black  secret  oozed  ont,  the  last  state  wonld  be  worse  than 
the  first,  for  eren  Geofifrey  mnst,  then,  needs  shrink  &om 
her  side,  if  he  did  not  cast  her  utterly  adrift :  she  knew, 
too,  that  the  Fiend's  arch-jnggle  had  been  played  over 
again;  the  sinner  had  sold  herself  for  a  shadowy  bribe, 
when  the  real  treasure  had  been  given  long  ago  to  another. 
Xet — it  was  not  remorse  or  shame  that  was  tearing,  now, 
-at  her  heart-strings. 

She  only  thonght  of  the  broad  deep  golf  that  had  been 
opened,  that  day,  between  herself  and  Manrice  Bering — 
never,  while  they  lived,  to  be  closed  t^in :  she  wonld 
have  borne  np  stubbornly  to  the  very  end,  if  she  had 
not  marked  the  reverent  tenderness  of  his  manner  uid 
tone,  when  he  spoke  of  the  woman  who  had  won  bis  love. 
There  are  limits — as  the  ancient  tormentors  conld  have 
told~to  mere  hnman  endurance,  physical  or  moral:  at 
that  last  tnm  of  the  rack,  Ida's  gave  way. 

Her  whole  nature  seemed  suddenly  transformed :  her 
eyes  blazed  out,  with  a  wild  fierce  hght;  her  voice  vibrated 
like  a  chord  struck  when  it  is  strained  to  breaking;  and 
her  shght  frame  trembled  with  passion,  till  the  plumes  of 
her  mgreiie  quivered  again. 

'  Tou  will  not  speak  her  name  ?  I  will  leam  it,  very 
soon.  Manrice  Bering — do  you  know  why  ?  Ton  may 
trample  me  under  your  feet,  as  you  will — ^you  may  make 
me  a  mark  for  all  tie  world  to  scorn — and  I  will  worship 
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yoa  to  my  life's  end.  But  the  woman  that  yon  love— I  may 
hate  her,  as  I  do  hate — with  all  my  heart,  and  sonl,  and 
strength.  Wh9eTer  she  may  be— if  yon  change  and  love 
another,  it  will  be  still  the  aame.  I  will  harm  her  if  I  can. 
And,  now — ^before  she  can  be  yonrs — I  pray  that  death  and 
diabononr  may  oyertake ' 

Her  ntteruice  was  bo  rapid,  that  Fanl  Chetwynde,  who 
would  have  checked  her,  as  soon  aa  he  recovered  from  his 
first  astonishment,  had  not  time  to  do  so,  before  Ida  stop- 
ped abruptly. 

And  this  is  why  she  paused. 

She  saw  a  sudden  horror  sweep  across  Manrice  Dering's 
&ce,  as  he  stood  fronting  her,  that  she  knew  was  not 
Tonsed  by  her  own  wild,  wicked  words;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  too  on  some  object  behind  her.  Before  she  could 
torn,  a  voice — utterly  strange  to  her — spoke,  close  to  her 
sbonlder. 

'  Ida — are  yon  mad,  or — am  I  ?' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ANOIHA. 


Yes,  the  voice  was  utterly  strange,  not  to  Ida  alone,  bnt 
to  Bering  and  Chetwynde.  Yet  all  had  heard  it  a  thousand 
times,  speaking  kindly  or  cheerily ;  and  to  one,  it  had  been, 
very  often,  prodigal  of  tenderness.  Nor  was  tbe  change 
to'be  only  momentary :  the  old  round  jovial  ring  of  Geof- 
frey Luttrell's  voice  was  dead  for  ever. 

He  was  retnnting  from  shooting,  when  he  saw  his  wifo 
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md.  Chetwynde  cross  that  open  strip  of  paddock ;  very 
natarally  he  followed  them,  and  came  up  tmperceired,  joat 
in  time  to  hear  the  last  few  words  of  Ida's  terrible  ont- 
break. 

Hard-'and  intrepid  as  she  was,  the  unhappy  woman  fwrly 
quailed,  when  she  tnmed  and  saw  her  husband's  face.  A 
month  of  deadly  sickneas  might  have  worked  less  ravages 
there,  than  those  few  seconds  of  agony. 

Geoffrey  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  group  in  a 
stunned  helpless  way,  when  he  found  his  first  question  un- 
answered. 

'  Will  no  one  tell  me  what  this  means  ?  Is  it  my  wife 
that  has  jnst  been  speaking,  to  the  oldest  friend  I  have  on 
earth  ?  Let  me  have  the  truth — and  quickly.  A  very  little 
of  this  will  drive  me  mad.' 

Ida  stood  stUl  and  silent — looking  white  and  scared,  with 
her  \ett  hand  pressed  tightly  to  her  side.  Uering'a  &ce 
was  huried  in  his  hands ;  but  Paul  Chetwynde,  with  a  vast 
exertion  of  win,  forced  himself  to  answer. 

'  My  poor  Geoffrey  1  We  meant  to  have  spared  you 
this : — indeed — indeed,  we  did.  But  it  is  too  late  now. 
You  must  know  all.     Tour  wife  has  been  very  guilty.' 

Luttrell  drew  himself  np — neither  haughtily  nor  wrath- 
-  folly ;  but  with  a  firmness  not  devoid  of  dignily,  such  as 
might  become  a  priest  in  execution  of  his  duty. 

'Then  I  will  hear  it  from  herself/  he  said.  'Whatever 
her  sin  may  have  been,  you  are  not  her  judges.  She  shall 
ask  God's  pardon  first — then  mine.  I  trust  that  both  may 
be  granted  j  but — however  that  may  be — I  know  this :  no 
created  being  shall  stand  between  me  and  mine.' 

As  he  spoke,  his  arm  went  round  the  pale  shrinking 
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wonmo  at  hia  aide ;  and  he  drew  her  closer  to  his  heart ; 
fronting  those  other  two  with  something  like  defiance. 

A  revulsion  of  feehng,  strong  as  sadden,  came  over  Ida< 
Ijuttrell  then.  She  did,  at  last,  value  aright  the  tme,  ten- 
der, honest  heart  on  which  she  leant ;  the  old  nnholy  pas- 
sion gave  place,  for  a  moment,  to  the  fresh  pore  love,  as  a 
£end  may  6.y  before  an  advancing  angel ;  thongh  he  never 
knew  it,  poor  Geofi&ey  did  really  attain  what  he  had  strug- 
gled for  BO  long  and  patiently;  hi8wife,a8  she  lay  then  in 
his  embrace,  was  his  very — very  own. 

'  My  dear  kind  darling,^  she  mnrmnred.  '  I  don't  de- 
serve  ' 

A  choking  catching  of  the  breath;  one  qnick  convulsive 
-clutch  of  the  httle  hands  that  rested  on  her  husband's 
arm ;  a  fearful  shudder  through  every  nerve  in  her  frame; 
a  change  in  the  delicate  pale  features — deadly  significant, 
though  not  one  was  distorted ;  a  dropping,  not  a  droop- 
ing, of  the  long  black  eyelashes and  Ida  Luttrell  had 

done  with  all  shame  and  sorrow  and  pain  on  this  side  of 
Eternity. 

Infinite  Mercy  did  allow  to  that  misguided  spirit  one 
(moment  of  contirition,  bitter  and  sincere,  before  its  flitting; 
but  the  lips  through  which  the  outbreak  of  guilty  passion 
gushed  so  freely,  were  sealed  with  the  first  whisper  of 
penitence. 

It  was  known  that  Ida's  father  had  died  of  heart-disease; 
bnt  no  one  had  suspected  its  existence  in  her;  nor  had  any 
dangerous  symptoms  shown  themselves,  up  to  the  day  when 
she  was  stricken  down. 

For  some  seconds,  not  one  of  the  three  men  realized  the 
truth.  It  broke  first  on  Geofifrey  Luttrell :  he  closed  hia 
s8 
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^68  like  one  blinded  b^  a  ligbteing-fl&sli,  and  [sank  Blowly 
on  one  knee — ^Mb  arm  etiU  coiled  round  the  slender  iroist 
—staring  stupidly  down  into  the  qniet  white  fece. 

'  Don't — don'tr— yon  see  she's  iainted  ? '  he  said  in  a 
broken  grating  whisper. 

The  piteous  pleading  of  his  uptnmed  glance  belied  his 
words ;  they  saw  at  once  what  horrible  few  possessed  him, 
and  could  not  contradict  it ;  bnt  tried  to  render  what  aid 
they  could  in  sorrowful  silence. 

All  the  three  had  looked  on  death  before,  in  more  shapes- 
than  one;  they  conld  not  long  keep  np  the  semblance  of 
doubt.  Gfeoffrey  had  begun  to  shake  and  totter  under  his 
light  burden,  before  Chetwynde  drew  it  gently  out  of  his 
arms,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  grass,  a  little  aside. 

Then  ensued,  perhaps  the  most  terrible  spectacle  that 
can  meet  ns  on  this  earth  of  ours — ^the  sight  of  a  strong 
man's  agony. 

Paul  and  Maurice  had  really  had  the  best  intentiona  &om 
the  first,  and  thought  they  had  acted  wisely  if  not  well.. 
Did  they  think  so  now — ^looking  on  the  dead  woman's 
lovely  lace,  where  the  death-amile  was  just  beginning  to 
dawn;  while  Geoffrey  grovelled  at  their  feet,  tearing  up 
the  grass  by  handfiils,  and  crying  on  God  to  save  him  irom 
the  madness  of  despair  ? 

Look  to  the  End.  A  sound  maxim  surely :  pit^  it  is  so 
hard  to  practise.  For  how  far  into  the  Future  may  w© 
hope  to  pierce  with  this  dim  sight  of  ours  P  As  we  walk 
onward,  around  us  and  before  ns  it  is  clondy  all :  if  we 
stray  ever  so  little  from  the  path  that  led  our  forefatherfi 
aright,  it  is  well,  if  over  the  End  brood  not  the  '  blackness 
of  Darkness  for  ever.' 

That  awful  paroxysm  lasted  not  long:   when  Luttrell 
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raised  liis  face  it  was  almost  calm,  thoagb  traces  of  the 
late  coDvolaiona  atill  were  there.  He  drew  himself  over 
to  where  the  corpse  iaj,  and  knelt  by  its  side,  signing  to 
tihe  other  two  to  imitate  his  example.  Not  one  word  waa 
spoken ;  the  iaces  of  all  the  three  were  buried  in  their 
Handa,  and  the  prayer  of  each  was  known  only  to  his  own 
conscience;  bat,  during  those  few  mlnates,  I  think  Paul 
Ghetwynde'a  heart  went  up  nearer  to  Heaven  than  it  had 
done  since  his  boyhood  ended. 

£reofirey  £rst  nncovered  his  e^es ;  he  stooped  and  press- 
ed a  long  kiss  on  the  cold  forehead;  and  then  rose  steadily 
on  his  feet. 

'  Manrice  Dering,'  he  said,  in  a  deep  hollow  voice, '  we 
have  been  fast  friends  for  years,  and  I  would  have  doubted 
the  Bible's  promiaea,  rather  than  your  faith  and  honour.  I 
do  not  doubt  them  now.  Yet — do  yon  know  what  I  have 
jnst  been  praying  for,  with  all  the  strength  that  is  left  me  ? 
It  ifl,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  forgive  you,  as  a  Christian 
should  forgive.  My  heart  may  change — perhaps  I  am  mad 
still — I  ciuinot  tell ;  but,  if  I  feel  hereafter  as  I  feel  now, 
our  hands  never  meet  again.' 

Before  Maurice  could  anewer,  Paul  Chetwynde  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

'  Ton  are  mad,'  he  said,  sternly, '  and  even  that  scarcely 
excuses  yon.  Trust  his  foith?  You  might  well  do  it; 
and  BO  you  will  say  when  you  hear  all  the  truth — as  yon 
■shall  hear  it,  when  yon  are  fit  to  listen,  whether  you  will 
or  no.  My  lips  are  seaJed  in  this  presence,' — ^he  pointed 
to  tl^e  corpse—'  but  the  living  shall  have  justice  sooner  or 
later.' 

Maurice  Bering  caught  the  speaker  roughly  by  the 
^vrist. 
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'How  dare  you  speak  bo  cruelly?'  lie  said,  his  eyes 
Qasbing  angrily  tlirougli  the  tears  that  had  made  them 
veiy  dim.  '  Geoffi-ey,  dear  old  Geoffi^y  1  listen  to  me — 
not  to  him.  I  may  have  been  miserably  misgaided  ;  but 
towards  you,  and  towards  h&;  I  am  innocent ;  before  G^ 
— I  am  innocent.  There  mover  was  word  of  mine  that  yoa 
might  not  hare  listened  toj  and  if  I  kept  one  secret  back, 
it  was  only  for  both  your  sakes.  See — I  can  swear  it :  I 
can  swear  it — thus,' 

And,  kneeling  still,  he  laid  his  hand,  firmly,  on  Uie  dead 
woman's  heart. 

If  the  spirit  that  had  bo  lately  departed  could  have  re- 
turned, but  for  one  brief  second — ^if  those  pale  lipa  could 
have  uttered  but  one  brief  syllable — would  testimony  to 
Maurice's  truth  have  been  withheld  7  I  trow  not.  But 
the  trial  by  Ordeal  is  long  since  obsolete ;  and,  even  while 
that  ancient  superstition  prevailed,  though  the  corpse  would 
bleed  alresh  at  the  touch  of  the  murderer,  it  was  neutral 
and  obdurate  when  the  innocent  made  appeal. 

But  Doring's  words  carried  conviction  even  to  Geo&ey 
Luttrell's  tortured  heart  and  dizzy  brain. 

'  I  believe  you,*  he  said,  gloomily.  '  And  perhaps  I 
shall  thank  you,  some  day,  when  I  see  things  clearer.  I 
can  see'  nothing  now,  but — this.' 

As  be  spoke,  be  knelt  down  again,  and  began  to  gather 
up  the  body  of  bis  wife  into  his  arms,  so  carefully  and  ten- 
derly, that  the  hair  was  not  dishevelled  as  it  rested  on  fais 
shoulder,  nor  was  a  fold  of  the  dress  disarranged.  The 
others  would  have  helped  bim;  but  Geoffi-ey  motioned 
them  impatiently  back,  muttering — 'No  one  shall  touch 
her,  but  me.'  And  so  he  trode  slowly  away,  towards  the 
house ;   looMng  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  nor 


even  into  the  pale  face  so  close  to  his  own ;  bnt  always 
straight  forward. 

Yet — once  he  did  tnm  his  head.  Though  he  looked  at 
the  two  who  were  following,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
Bpeakiag  to  himself  rather  than  to  them. 

'  She  said — "  Darling,"  before  she  died,* 

Those  few  words  would  have  carried  piteous  significance, 
to  the  merest  stranger.  Th^  told,  plainly  enough,  of  long 
waiting  and  watching  for  love  that  never  came ;  of  checke 
and  disappointments  not  the  less  keenly  felt,  heoaase  even 
to  itself  the  honest  heart  dissembled  its  own  bitterness, 
and  never  waxed  weary,  or  sollen,  or  cold.  Only — at  the 
last,  it  drank  in  that  one  little  drop  of  sympathetic  tender- 
ness with  a  terrible  avidity,  as  castaways  on  tropical  seas 
catch  at  stray  drops  of  rain. 

Not  another  word  was  spoken  till  they  reached  the  honse ; 
entering  it  by  a  side-door,  whence  a  staircase  led  straight 
to  the  Lnttrella'  apartments :  it  so  chanced  that  they  met 
no  one  by  the  way.  The  distance  was  not  long ;  and,  in 
Kfe,  it  was  a  light  burden  that  GfloSi-^  carried.  Bnt  there 
is  an  awful  weight  in  a  sonl-leas  body,  that  only  those 
who  have  snpported'One  can  comprehend.  When  Chet- 
wynde  got  in  advance  to  open  that  side-door,  he  was  not 
surprised  to  see  the  big  drops  standing  like  beads  on  his 
friend's  forehead,  while  the  veins  stood  out  like  strained 
cordage. 

Bnt  Lnttrell  moved  on,  still  steadily,  without  halting, 
till  he  had  laid  Ida  gently  down  on  her  own  couch; 
smoothing  the  pillows  and  her  dress  with  the  same  careful 
tenderness,  that  he  had  shown  when  he  lifted  her  from  the 
grass. 

Then  he  straightened  himself  up,  and  gazed  steadfastly 
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into  the  oorpse'a  face.  It  seemed  as  if  some  magnetic  afc- 
traction  there  had  infloence  over  his  own  vitalify;  for, 
in  a  few  secondsj  Geofiej  Lattreil'e  cheek  grew  ashen- 
white;  and  withont  an  effort  to  save  himself,  he  fell  for- 
ward across  his  dead  wife's  feet,  in  a  lengthened  swoon. 

Only  Paul  Ohetwynde  was  then  standing  by,  Maorice 
Dering  had  said  nothing  of  his  intentions  to  the  others ; 
bnt  when  they  entered  the  house,  he  drew  back,  and 
strode  gloomily  away,  passing  out  of  the  demesne  nnob- 
serred.  He  returned  to  town  that  same  evening,  and  it 
was  many  a  day  before  his  feet  trod  agun  the  wood-paths 
of  Marston  Lisle. 


CHAPTER  XSVI. 

DB   PEOFUHDie. 


Oh  Philip  Gascoigne's  distress  and  Cieorgie's  more  de- 
monstrative grief,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwelL  It  is 
enongh  to  say,  that  for  Ida  Liittrell  was  made  more  and 
bitterer  moan  than  is  allotted  to  many  who  go  stainless,  if 
not  sinless,  to  their  graves.  For,  of  a  trath,  the  influence 
of  these  model-matrons  seems  sometimes  to  terminate 
with  a  strange  abruptness ;  the  world  that  did  them  such 
reverence  while  living,  honours  their  obsequies  with  httle 
beyond  decorous  regret, 

GeoBrey  determined  at  once  that  his  wife  should  be 
buried  at  Minstercombe,  and  that  the  funeral  should  be  as 
private  as  possible.  Chetwyude  hesitated  long  before  he 
asked  to  be  dlowed  to  attend  it ;  bnt  afterwards  he  was 
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glad  he  liad  done  so ;  for  LaHrell  cooBented,  gratefally. 
He  never  seemed  to  couoeot  Paul  in  any  way  with  the 
train  of  circnmBtanceB  that  had,  in  all  homan  probability, 
hastened  his  nnhappy  wife's  death.  Yet  he  had  himself 
insisted  on  fall  explanations,  as  soon  as  he  was  physically 
able  to  listen,  and  all  the  miserable  troth  was  before  him 
now.  He  bore  it  with  wonder^  fortitude :  men  of  his 
calibre,  especially  when  natural  power  of  character  is 
becked  by  strong  principle  and  faith,  are  often  never  more 
reliable  than  immediately  after  the  one  ntter  break-down 
that  only  happens — ^not  twice  in  a  life-time. 
i-  That  Geoffrey  did  not  dissemble,  or  even  attempt  to 
palliate  to  himself,  the  extent  of  his  wife's  medit-ated  guilt, 
is  most  certain ;  bot,  when  hia  idol  lay  shattered,  he  would 
neither  himself  trample  on  the  fragments,  nor  allow  others 
to  insult  them.  When  Chetwynde — whose  treatment  of 
moral  maladies  was  always  rather  excisive — hinted  that 
Ida's  sadden  death  was  not  deeply  to  be  regretted,  inas- 
mnch  as  bitter  misery  to  herself  and  others  had  so  been 
spared,  LnttreU  checked  him  so  sternly,  that  Paul  felt 
quite  contrite  and  hnmhle  for  the  moment,  as  if  he  had 
ventured  on  unknown  ground,  where  he  had  no  concern ; 
which,  indeed,  was  very  mnch  the  state  of  the  case. 

The  night  before  the  funeral  procession  left  Uarston, 
Geoffrey  sent  to  beg  Mrs  Gascoigne  to  visit  him  in  hia 
own  rooms,  where  he  had  secluded  himself  since  Ida's 
death,  seeing  no  one  hut  Phihp  and  Chetwynde. 

Geoi^e  was  dre^ulfully  shocked  at  the  change  in  hia 
appearance.  His  face  was  haggard  and  drawn;  yet  it 
was  very  grave  and  calm.  Suffering  had  refined  the 
features,  once  so  bluff  and  jovial,  into  a  sort  of  solemn 
.dignity.     She  partly  guessed  the  'purpose  for  which  she 
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Itad  been  BQmnioiLed ;  for  she  had  not  yet  been'  flowed  to 
Bee  her  dead  consin.     So,  indeed,  it  tamed  out. 

GeoSirey  wrong  her  hand  hard  when  she  entered,  aai 
without  quitting  it,  or  uttering  one  word,  led  her  into  the 
inner  room,  where  the  corpse  hj  in  its  open  coffin. 

A  great  awe  and  fear  came  over  Greorgie  Gascoigne— 
looking,  then,  for  the  first  time  on  death — as  ehe  gazed 
down  on  l^e  delicately- chiselled  face — white  aa  the  soft 
lace  around  it—not  much  more  still  and  composed  than  it 
had  oflen  been  seen  in  life ;  only — what  had  been  listless 
indifference,  was  now  eternal  peace. 

Then,  in  that  changed  voice  of  his,  Geoffi^y  spoke.    ■ 

'  You  loved  her,  very  dearly  P ' 

He  was  answered  by  a  deep  sob,  and  by  a  pressure  front 
the  fingers  that  he  held. 

'  And  yon  thonght  that  she  loved  you  ?  I  know  you  did, 
or  you  would  never  have  trusted  her  so  far ■' 

A  finah  swept  over  her  pale  tear-stained  face,  and  he  felt 
her  tremble ;  but  he  went  on,  never  heeding. 

'Listen, — this  is  a  secret  to  be  kept  even  from  your 
husband,- — she  never  did  love  you:  more  than  this,  she 
hated  you  bitterly,  and  would  have  helped  to  do  you  deadly 
wrong.  Never  ask  me,  why :  I  could  not  tell  you  if  I 
would;  I  have  only  strength  enough  to  tell  you  this;  and 
that  strength  was  only  given  me  after  long,  long  prayer^ 
Now — ^knowing  all  Uiis — can  you  say,  after  me — "  I  foi^iv& 
her,  and  I  trast  that  God  has  forgiven  her,  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  ?"' 

Amongst  Georgie's  many  faults  bearing  of  malice  cer- 
tainly was  not  one.  Besides,  she  really  had  loved  her 
cousin  well,  after  her  own  light-mjnded  fashion,  though 
she  had  begun  somewhat  to  fear  her  of  late :  if  the  medi- 
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tated  wrong  had  been  WTOOght  out  to  tlio  nttermoat,  slie- 
could  never  liare  cherished  tancoor  ^^ainst  the  poor  sense- 
lesB  clay.  It  was  not  donbt,  bat  grief  and  surprise  that 
kept  her  silent.  Bat  GeoSrej  misiaterpreted  her  hesi- 
tation. 

'  Bemember — ^yoa  were  children  together,  and — shp  died 
so  very  yonng.' 

His  voice,  hoarse  and  deep  till  now,  softened  strangely 
in  its  pleading. 

Qeorgie  Gascoigne  wrested  her  fingers  out  of  Luttrell's 
grasp,  with  a  passionate  energy. 

'  Do  yoQ  think  I  am  made  of  stone  or  steel  ? '  she  said, 
through  her  sobs,  '  God  knows  how  I  loved  her ;  and,  if 
she  hated  me,  she  coold  not  have  been  in  her  right  mind. 
Ida — darling  Ida — what  had  I  ever  done  to  deserve  it  ?  I 
don't  want  to  know  what  wrong  yoa  speak  of.  If  I  did 
know,  I  would  still  say — what  I  say  now.'  She  repeated 
Luttrell's  very  words,  low  and  reverently,  as  she  wonldr 
have  repeated  any  other  prayer ;  and  then  laid  her  hps, 
without  shrinking  &om  the  cold,  on  the  brow  of  the  corpse. 

A  wintry  gleam  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  Geoffrey's- 
worn  face;  he  drew  a  long  deep  breath  of  relief,  as  ho' 
said — 

'  I  pray  that^  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  you  may 
have  your  reward  for  the  comfort  you  have  given  me  this 
night.  Kow,  come.  What  I  have  farther  to  say,  shall  not 
1>e  said  here.' 

He  closed  the  door  carefully  behind  them,  before"  be- 
spoke again. 

'  I  will  be  very  brief,  and  deal  with  yon  as  gently  as  I 
may.  Bat,  remember ;  I  speak  now,  not  only  as  an  old 
friend  of  your  hosband's,  and  a  true  friend  of  yonrs,  but  as 
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<^od'B  minister.  I  know  my  duties,  if  hitherto  I  hare  been 
slack  in  disoharging  them.  I  know,  that  it  behoree  me 
to  let  no  means  of  salTStion  slip,  thongh  I  find  them  in  the 
-depth  of  my  own  desolation.  This  past  year  has  laid  npon 
ns  all  heavy  hardens ;  npon  Bome,  almost  more  than  we 
can  bear.  I  believe,  that  in  the  background  of  the  da^est 
sorrows  some  sin  or  shame  is  to  be  found.  Do  you  nob 
think  so  ?  Let  your  conscience  answer  me.  I  need  no 
'Confession  in  words.' 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  Oeorgie  had  sunk  to 
her  knees,  her  face  buried  in  her  clasped  fingers ;  Geof&ey 
«onld  hardly  catch  the  broken  whisper— 

'  Ah,  spare — spare  me,  1  have  repented'—indeed  I  have; 
^nd  I  have  tried  so  hard  to  be  better.' 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  bowed  head,  with  a  solemn  ten- 
■demees. 

'  Do  not  fear,'  he  said.  '  What  am  I  that  I  should  jndge 
or  condemn  you  7 — I,  who  every  hour  have  to  appeal  to 
Heaven's  mercy ;  for  repining  i&  a  sin  like  the  rest.  Tes, 
I  do  believe  that  you  have  repented,  and  that  you  are 
striving  to  make  atonement.  I  absolve  yon  of  the  past,  bo 
far  as  I  may.  It  is  for  the  fiiture  I  would  warn.  Ton  have 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  such  as  are  given  to  few :  yon 
iviU  be  held  accountable  for  neglecting  no  less  than  for 
anisusing  them.  Yon  have  it  in  your  power  still  to  make 
Philip  very  happy;  and  this  you  ought  to  do  at  any  self- 
sacrifice.  I  say  nothing  of  Cecil,  for  yon  need  no  prompt- 
ing to  your  duties  there.  Above  all  things,  remember  tliis. 
'Other  women,  bom  coquettes  like  yourself — forgive  me,  I 
must  needs  speak  plainly — may  indulge  their  vanity  with- 
out serious  guilt ;  but  when  temptation  to  such  folly  besets 
yon,  you  will  be  worse  than  reckless,  if  yon  forget  that, 
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once,  only  (Jod's  great  mercy  saved  yon  from  falling  iato 
a  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  wliicb  lay  dishonour  and  death. 
Now,  my  first  and  last  sermon  to  you  ia  done ;  and  I  have 
only  to  say  "  Farewell."  I  took  you  in  there  first;  becanse- 
I  would  not  frighten  you  into  saying  those  words,  for 
which  I  shall  bless  you  while  I  live.' 

Again  their  hand^  met— this  time  in  earnest  kindness  > 
for,  on  both  sides,  there  was  gratitiude ;  and  if  they  ported 
with  heavy  hearts,  surely  the  burden  of  either  was  lighter 
than  when  they  met. 

The  limeral  procession  reached  Minstercombe  late  one 
night ;  and  early  the  next  morning  the  burial-rites  were 
read,  by  her  own  husband,  over  Ida  LuttrelL  None  of  the- 
tenantry  received  any  intimation  of  the  ceremony,  and  only 
a  few  old  servants  of  the  family,  besides  Chetwynde,  were 
present.  The  latter  had  tried  to  dissuade  his  friend  from 
performing  tiie  last  duties  himself;  bnt  Geof&ey  was  firm. 
He  went  through  the  service  with  wonderful  composure ;. 
but  Paul  remarked  that  he  read  it  throughout  in  one  even 
monotone,  quite  unlike  his  usual  voice,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
of  hngering,  or  hesitating  over  particular  passages. 

When  all  was  over,  and  the  two  friends  were  left  alone 
in  the  church,  they  both  stood  silent  for  awhile,  gazing 
earnestly  on  the  broad  marble  slab  that  had  just  fallen  into 
its  place  again  above  the  last  of  the  dead  Luttrells.  At 
last,  6eoffi:ey  spoke,  in  a  voice  hashed  and  low,  as  befitted 
tiie  place  and  time. 

'  Paul-~I  am  not  mad,  now.  I  bcHeve  I  do  justice  to 
every  one — to  Maurice  Dering  above  all.  In  what  has 
passed,  I  can  see,  now,  the  himd  of  God — ^not  of  any  man. 
But  I  want  you  to  promise  one  thing,  here,  for  him  as  well 
as  for  yourself.     I  have  asked  it  of  Philip  already — ^it  is. 
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that  neitlier  yoa  nor  lie  will  ever  speak  of  her  to  each 
otiier,  or  to  me.' 

Paul  gave  the  promise  as  simply  as  it  was  asked :  tlien 
ike  moved  quietly  away,  leaving  Luttrell  qtute  alone.  Geof- 
frey followed  soon  after ;  but  he  shut  himself  up  in  hia  own 
roonij  and  Chetwynde  saw  him  no  more  that  day.  Indeed, 
the  latter  guessed  that  ntter  solitude  was  what  his  friend 
most  desired  just  then :  so  the  nest  evening,  without  at- 
tempting pretexts  or  excuses,  he  departed.  If  he  Jiad 
feared  of  the  other's  misunderstanding  him,  the  long  cor> 
dial  pressure  of  Lnttrell's  hand  would  have  reassured  him. 
They  parted,  perhaps  faster  friends  than  ever. 

The  manner  of  the  interment  caused  no  small  talk  in  l^e 
country-side :  to  say  nothing  of  the  haste,  which  many 
considered  indecorous,  it  was  thought  strange  that  the 
widower  should  himself  have  performed  the  batial-rites : 
v^^e  mmonrs  were  floating  about  for  some  time  after- 
wards, and,  had  it  not  been  for  Gleoflfrey'a  personal  po- 
pularity, it  might  have  gone  hard  with  the  fair  lame  of 
the  dead.  But  all  liked  the  parson  of  Minatercombe,  even 
if  they  revered  hm  not ;  so  the  rustic  marvel-mongers  had 
mercy  on  him  in  his  bereavement,  and  forbore  from  tam- 
pering with  his  young  wife's  memory.  Even  that  ancient 
dame,  whose  dignity  poor  Ida  once  so  mortally  offended, 
betrayed  no  exaltation  at  seeing  her  prophecies  of  evil  so 
speedily  fulfilled. 

It  may  seem  to  many  absurdly  unnatural  that  a  woman 
bolding  Ida  Luttrell's  position  in  the  social  scale,  should 
jiave  indulged  in  such  deliberate  malice,  with  so  much  cer- 
tain risk,  so  little  probable  gain.  She  must  have  known 
how  infinitely  faint  was  her  chance  of  ever  tempting  Mau- 
rice to  sin;  and — were  it  otherwise — how  nnl^elyit'was 
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Hb&t  Georgia  would  in  anywise  interfere  with  her  designs. 
But  the  self-deception  of  some  of  those  wilfnl,  passionate 
natures,  even  whenjoined  to  a  keen,  cool  intellect,  is  one 
of  the  most  marvellons  of  moral  phenomena.  Ida  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  fixed  idea,  that  her  cousin  had  once  stood 
betwixt  herself  and  her  heart's  desire,  and  might  do  so 
again ;  so,  ex^gerating  the  diances  of  the  past,  no  less 
than  those  of  the  fiiture— she  resolved  to  remove  her  rival 
from  her  path  once  and  for  ever. 

Of  a  truth,  destmctiveness,  withont  any  apparent  object, 
is  somewhat  hard  to  realize  or  comprehend.  Yet,  I  hare 
heard  of  an  eminently  respectable  matron,  against  whom 
scandal  never  dared  to  whisperj  who — finding  by  chance  a 
poisoned  shaft  in  her  quiver — forbore  not  to  send  it  straight 
to  its  mark,  though  the  enemy  whom  she  wished  to  dis- 
honour could  never  harm  any  creature  more ;  and,  indeed, 
was  even  then  waiting  for  ^death,  that  came  within  the 
"week. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

SASKEST   OF  ALL. 


Has  any  one  of  as  forgotten  the  evil  Spring,  when  there 
«wept  over  this  country  of  ours  a  blast  from  the  East — 
fatal  to  many  households  as  the  wind  from  the  wilderness 
that  smote  the  banqneting-hall  in  Uz — chilling  to, many 
hearts  as  the  deadly  Sarsar  ?  Have  we  forgotten  how,  with 
each  snccessive  mail,  the  wrath  and  the  horror  grew  wilder; 
till  the  sluggish  Anglo-Saxon  natnre  became,  as  it  were. 
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possessed  by  »  devil,  and  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land — &oni  Shetland  to  Scilly,  from  Cape  Clear  to 
the  Nore — ^there  want  up  one  awfhl  cry  for  vengeance  ?  I 
speak  of  the  Spring,  when  the  news  of  tiie  Qreat  Matiny 
came  home. 

Chetwynde  chanced  to  be  at  his  club  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  when  the  first  definite  or  credible  tidings  arrived. 
He  and  others  were  talking  over  what  they  had  just  heard, 
— still  hardly  realizing  the  possibility  of  snch  things  being 
trae, — ^when  there  came  in  a  friend  of  Paul's,  a  high  Go- 
vernment officud,  who,  of  all  men,  was  likely  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  last  and  most  accurate  information. 

Harry  Thurlowe's  jovial  round  face  was  graver  and 
gloomier  than  any  one  there  had  ever  seen  it :  he  shook 
his  head  ominously,  while  he  'hoped  that  the  reports 
were  much  exaggerated ;'  but  seemed  very  loth  to  enter 
upon  the  subject,  and  evaded  inqniries  with  more  than 
diplomatic  reserve.  When  he  extricated  himself  at  last 
from  the  anxious  group,  he  took  Chetwynde's  arm,  and 
drew  b'm  away ;  never  speaking  till  they  were  in  one  of 
the  card-rooms,  which  at  that  hour  was  quite  deserted. 
Then  said  Thurlowe,  clearing  his  throat,  huskily 

'  By  G — d,  Paul,  it's  all  true ;  and  there's  worse  to  come 
yet,  I  fear.  What  we  do  know  is  bad  enough.  This  is 
why  I  wanted  to  speak  to  yon,  especitJly.  Ton  would  do 
much  for  Maurice  Dering,  wouldn't  yon  ?' 

'  I  would  do  anything,  only  too  readily,'  Chetwynde  an- 
swered :  his  tone  was  measnred  and  calm  aa  nana],  bat  a 
sick,  cold  apprehension  began  to  rise  within  him. 

'  Then  you  must  break  to  him  the  heaviest  news — if  1 
have  guessed  rightly — that  man  can  bring  to  mui,'  the 
other  said.     '  I  heard   all  about  his  adventure  with  the 
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bear,  and  how  lie  waa  nuTsed  at  Drnmmond's  honting. 
bungalow.  I  heard,  too,  a  vague  rumour  of  his  being 
engaged  to  Alice  Leslie.  It's  more  than  likely.  I  saw  a 
good  deai  of  her  while  she  was  in  England — she  was  alwaya 
with  my  nieces — I  can't  fancy  anything  more  loveable. 
Well,  one  of  the  places  from  which  we  have  certain  news, 
ia — Darrah.  The  mutineers  made  about  their  earliest  on- 
slaught there :  the  next  morning  not  an  European  was  lefb 
alive  in  the  cantonment :  what  devilries  were  done  before 
the  massacre  was  complete,  the  Fiend  only  knows.' 

There  was  a  terrible  pause  for  several  seconds;  then 
Chetwynde — whose  face  was  whiter  than  it  had  been  when 
he  waited  for  Annealeigh's  fire — hissed  through  his  clench* 
ed  teeth — 

'  Ton  ask  me  to  tell  Maurice  Dering  this  ?' 

'  I  do,'  the  other  answered  firmly.  '  Because,  in  a  case 
like  this,  if  one  single  ptoig  can  be  lightened,  or  one  onnce 
taken  off  from  the  weight  of  the  first  shock,  a  man's  best 
friend  ought  not  to  shrink  from  his  duty.  You  com  do  itj 
too  J  I  don't  think  I  could.  I'm  not  braver  than  my 
neighbours  ;  yet,  I  beheve,  I'd  sooner  face  a  battery.' 

Paul  Chetwynde  gathered  himself  together,  with  one  of 
those  physical  efforts,  that  only  faintly  typify  the  exertion 
of  will  going  on  within. 

'  You  are  thoroughly  rightj  Thnrlowe,  I'd  do  it,  if  it 
killed  me.  Bnt  we  never  know  how  weak  we  are  till  our 
manhood  is  really  tried.  The  time  is  fearfully  short, 
Manrice  comes  to  town  to-night.  I'll  go  straight  to  his 
rooms,  and  wait  for  him.  I  won't  give  my  cowardice  a 
chance.     Once  there,  I  must  speak.' 

And  Chetwynde  did  straightway  as  he  said. 

Few  men  in  their  lifetime  are  destined  to  pass  sach  a 
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miser&ble  hour,  as  that  which  elapsed  before  Dering's  re- 
turn. Paul  was  temperate,  as  a  role,  beyond  Ma  fellows  j 
he  drank  more  brandy  during  those  aix.ty  minutes  than  he 
had  ever  done  in  the  same  nnmber  of  hoars.  He  drank, 
not  to  give  unnatural  strength  to  his  nerve,  but  simply  to 
drive  back  the  feeling  of  bodily  weakness  that  seemed  to 
chill  and  sicken  him.  His  heart  throbbed,  like  a  fright- 
ened girl's,  as  Maurice's  quick,  firm  step,  sounded  on  the 
stairs. 

One  glance  at  Chetwynde's  face  was  enough  for  Dering. 
You  remember  he  was  quick  at  guessing  its  expression. 
'  In  Ckid's  name,  what  has  happened  ? '  he  said, 
Paul  came  forward  and  laid  his  two  hands  on  the  other's 
shoulders,  as  if  he  himself  stood  in  need  of  support :  then 
— without  a  syllable  of  preparation — in  a  dull  mechanical 
voice,  like  that  of  one  answering  a  mesmerist's  questions,, 
he  repeated  Thurlowe's  news,  almost  word  for  wordj  only, 
not  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  other  outrage  than  death. 
Now  this  was  as  different  from  the  fashion  in  which  he  had 
intended  to  discharge  his  wretched  embassage  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  In  no  way  could  the  news  have  been 
broken  more  abruptly ;  yet,  perhaps,  it  was  best  so.  'If 
our  hope  and  happiness  are  to  perish,'  say  most  of  us,  'let 
them'die  without  long  preamble  before,  or  elaborate  con- 
solation after  the  blow.'  l^ue  and  natural  were  the  words 
of  the  bereaved  bride  in  that  pitiful  romance  of '  Sir  Peter 
Harpedon's  Ending,'  when  the  page  faltered  in  his  sor- 
rowful message : — 

1  pray  joa  teil  jronr  tale ; ' 
And  ga  on  speaking  Ikst,  and  heed  me  not 
Whether  I  scream  or  fall. 

Many  years  ago,  when  in  Tyroleae  forests  it  was  war  to 
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the  knife  between  the  keepers  and  marauders  of  the  game 
— when  men,  on  either  side,  were  slaughtered  without  a 
■word  of  warning— one  of  the  former,  going  his  rounds,  saw 
the"  torso  of  a  notorious  poacher  rise  slowly  up,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  broad  ravine,  till  the  whole  figure  stood 
upright  against  the  sky-line.  The  forester  hesitated 
awhile,  simply  because  the  distance  was  very  long;  then 
he  drew  s  steady  head  on  the  centre  of  his  enemy's  chest. 
The  poacher  never  sprang  at  the  shot ;  but  opened  his  vest  . 
slowly,  and  gazed,  for  a  full  minute,  into  his  own  bosom, 
with  a  vacant  wonder  j  then  he  fell  down  stone-dead. 

After  that  same  fashion  did  Maurice  Bering  bear  bim* 
self,  when  those  tidings  struck  him  to  the  heart.  He  with- 
drew his  shoulder — not  abruptly — from  the  pressure  of 
Ohetwyude's  hand,  and,  retreating  backward  a  pace  or 
two,  sate  quietly  down,  gazing  into  the  other's  face  with  a 
surprise  too  stnpified  for  horror.  That  gaze  lasted  longer 
than  Paul  could  bear  it ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
felt  his  nerve  utterly  failing  him.  He  laid  his  hand  again 
on  Bering's  shoulder,  and  shook  it  almost  roughly. 

'Maurice — Maurice — don't  stare  so  horribly j  and — say 
something ;  or  I  shall  think  we  are  both  going  mad.' 

The  other  passed  his  tongue  twice  or  thrice  over  his 
lips,  that  seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  parched  and 
black. 

'Did — did  they  kill  the  women— first?' — ^he  swd,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper. 

Paul  shivered,  as  he  answered — 

'  I  trust  in  God,  it  was  so;  but,  no  oue  knows,' 

(And  no  one  ever  did  know.  They  heard  in  after  days 
how  hard  old  Patrick  Dmmmond  had  died ;  like  one  of  his 
own  wild-boars,  fighting  and  goring  to  the  last :  Uub  round 
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the  agony  of  aweet  AJice  Leslie  and  her  mother — ^perhaps 
in  mercy — was  drawn  a  clond  of  uncertainty^  never  lifted 
in'  this  world.) 

'  Because,'  Maurice  went  on,  still  in  the  same  nnnataral 
whisper,  'that  dying  woman,  in  her  curse,  spoke  of  dis- 
honour as  well  as  death.  She's  satisfied  now,  or  she's 
hard  to  please.'  He  broke  into  a  sort  of  ghastly  laugh, 
worse  to  hear  than  any  groan. 

'  For  God's  sake  don't  think  of  such  things  at  this  mo- 
ment,'the  other  interrupted.  'I  cannot  comfort  yoiij  or 
even  tell  yon  not  to  despair  ;  but  keep  your  senses  if  you 
can:  there's  work — and  bitter  hard  work — before  yon 
yet.' 

Sering's  eyes  were  fixed  no  longer  in  that  vacant  glazed 
stare ;  yet  he  hardly  seemed  to  catch  the  meaning  of  Chet- 
wynde's  words,  and  began  muttering  to  himself  Uke  one 
in  a  reverie. 

'  Her  dream — yes,  now  I  understand  her  dream  :  the 
pit,  and  the  devils  below,  and  the  devil  above  who  thrust 
her  down.  No  wonder  she  was  frightened ;  and  I  left  her 
to  her  fate — such  a  fate — to  come  back  and  flatter  that  old 
man  for  his  money.  Ah,,  my  darling  !  my  darUng  ! — ^if  I 
had  only  been  there  to  save  you,  or  slay  you  with  my  own 
hand,  and  follow  you  quickly.  We  should  have  felt  no 
pain — then.  And  now — ^what  does  it  matter  if  my  brain 
should  turn  ?     Is  there  anything  left  to  live  for  ? ' 

'  Nothing  left  to  hve  for  ? '  a  deep  voice  said  in  his  ear, 
'Then  you  do  not  care  for  vengeance?  If  I  had  yonr 
sword-arm  to  strike  with,  I  would  have  a  life  for  every  hair 
in  that  sweet  innocent's  head;  though,  I  swear,  I  believe 
she  died  stainless.  The  Ood  that  she  worshipped  would 
never  have  looked  on  such  horrors  ae  you  fear,  anil  held 
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His  hand.  I  don't  speak  canonically,  because  I  epeak  as 
I  feel ;  but  even  Geoffrey  would  liardly  preach  forgiveness 
of  injnries  here.' 

Now  if  Chetwynde  had  been  thrice  as  good  a  Christian 
as  he  was  ever  likely  to  be,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
spoken  in  much  the  same  strain,  thongh  more  guardedly. 
Hia  first  object  was  to  rouse  Maurice  from  his  stupor,  at  any 
cost ;  and  he  knew  that  certain  diseases,  of  mind  and  body, 
can  only  be  touched  by  small  doses  of  dangerous  poisoiis,' 
The  dose  worked,  now  at  all  events,  effectually.  When 
Dering  rose  to  his  feet,  that  vague,  vacant  look  had  left 
his  face ;  it  was  possessed  by  an  expression — that  became 
its  habitual  one  in  the  after-time, — an  expression,  neither 
savage  nor  moody,  nor  even  melancholy,  but  darkly  de- 
termined, as  of  a  man  who,  through  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  hfe,  keeps  a  single  purpose  before  him,  un- 
swervingly. 

'  You  are  right,'  he  said ;  '  we  shall  have  time  enough 
to  make  our  moan  when  our  work  is  done.  Forgiveness 
of  injuries  ?  Why,  if  all  the  angels  of  Heaven — save  one— 
stood  in  my  way  and  warned,  I  would  walk  on  straight  to 
my  revenge.  Look  here,  Paul, — I'm  not  a  natural  philo- 
sopher, and  I  can't  explain  these  things.  I  only  know  that 
I'm  as  much  changed  within  the  last  few  minutes  as  if  I 
had  been  bom  over  again.  I've  always  tried  to  do  my 
best,  for  others  not  less  than  myself;  I  never  hurt  a  living 
creatine  wilfully,  till  I  shot  that  poor  devil,  who  liked  me 
after  all.  You  know  how  that  came  off.  Perhaps  I  de- 
served to  be  punished  for  it;  but — not  like  this.  I'll  go 
my  own  way,  now,  and  fight  for  my  own  hand.  Do  you 
think  I  am  raving,  still  P  Feel  my  pulse,  it's  as  steady  as 
your  own,  I  dare  swear.' 

DoliiHihyGoOgle 
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Ab  steady?  Ay^  steadier  far  than  was  Chetwynde's 
that  night,  or  many  a  night  after ;  for,  indeed,  all  these  re- 
peated calamitiee,  falling  upon  those  very  dear  to  him,  told 
heavily  upon  Paal's  organization.  The  very  fact  of  his 
being  bound  to  look  on  as  a  passive  spectator,  was  inex- 
pressibly trying.  Instead  of  the  cold  composure  that  had 
been  its  habitual  expression,  people  began  to  remark  a 
restless  dissatisfaction  and  anxiety  on  his  face :  there  were 
many  comments  thereon,  and  hia  friends  or  acquaintuices 
ehook  their  heads  ominously,  hinting  that  '  Chetwynde 
had  certainly  been  speculating,  and  had  got  into  diffi- 
culties.' So,  in  truth,  he  had;  but  the  speculations  and 
the  difficulties  were  not  such  as  the  world  ever  gave  him 
credit  for. 

Paul  himself  never  could  remember  what  were  the  last 
words  that  passed  that  night  between  himself  and  Dering. 
He  had  a  vague  recollection  of  their  having  spoken  with 
tolerable  calmness  of  Maarice's  immediate  departure.  But, 
as  he  walked  homewards,  a  certain  relief  mingled  with  in- 
tense depression  :  it  was  very  much  the  feeling  of  a  man 
who  has  lost  a  ruinous  stake,  and  paid  it  on  the  spot.  For, 
as  has  been  aforesaid,  Paul's  cynicism  would  not  stand 
wear  and  tear;  it  was  apt  to  break  down  just  at  those  cri- 
tical seasons  when  it  would  have  been  useful,  if  not  credit- 
able, to  its  possessor. 

Dering  did  not  lose  an  hour  in  making  the  necessaiy  ar- 
rangements for  departure.  These  were  easily  concluded; 
for  the  War  Office  is  not  unaccommodating  when  a  man 
wishes  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  in  the  most  peaceful  times. 
Except  when  forced  to  go  out  on  business,  he  never  left 
his  rooms  till  after  nightfall,  when  he  would  walk  for  an 
hour  or  so  with  Chetwynde,     Even  to  Paul  he  would  not 
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Speak  again  about  the  past :  their  talk  was  all  of  the  im- 
mediate future :  no  other  of  Maurice's  friends  saw  him  face 
to  face. 

That  was  a  time  rife  with  terrible  reports  and  rumours ; 
some  of  them  utteriy  gronndleas,  all  more  or  less  vague. 
Somehow  or  another  it  began  to  be  whispered  about — 
though  no  one  could  givj  his  authority — that  Bering  was 
among  the  chief  of  those  who  hadawfnl  wrongs  to  avenge. 
Amidst  all  the  bustle  of  their  own  preparations,  when  the 
starting  of  the  reinforcements  was  a  question  of  hours, 
some  of  his  old  comrades  found  time  to  compassionste 
Maurice,  and  to  speculate  as  to  how  he  would  bear  him- 
self in  the  coming  struggle. 

'  Tou  mark  me,  now,'  one  man  said,  who  knew  him 
well.  '  We're  none  of  us  going  out  in  an  amiable  frame  of 
mind ;  but,  when  Maurice  gets  well  among  'em,  111  back 
him  to  do  more  damage  than  any  other  three.  Pluck  has 
got  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I've  watched  his  eye  often 
enough;  if  there's  not  a  wicked  devil  under  all  that  bmi- 
hommie  of  his,  I'm  very  much  mistaken.  It's  not  for  no- 
thing he's  shut  himself  up  ever  since  the  news  came  in. 
Before  many  months  are  over,  you'll  see  if  in  Pandy-kill- 
ing  he  don't  beat  all  he  has  done  among  the  big  game.' 

And  this — more  elegantly  expressed — was  also  the 
■opinion  of  the  chiefest  club-oracles  at  The  Bellona. 

Three  days  before  he  started,  Maurice  Bering  went 
.down  to  Marston  Lisle.  Though  he  had  been  there  on 
one  fatal  evening,  you  will  remember  that  he  had  not  seen 
the  Gascoignes  since  the  night  before  the  duel.  This  time 
lie  only  stayed  a  few  hours  j  but  they  were  very  painful 
ones.  AH  pretext  for  reticence  was,  unhappily,  over  now ; 
^0  Philip  told  his  wife  of  the  terrible  woe  that  had  stricken 
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Dering,  as  soon  as  he  himself  heard  of  it.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  which  of  the  two  was  the  most  grieved  and 
horrified,  Yeb,  like  Chefcwynde,  they  were  wise  enongh  to 
abstain  from  set  forms  of  consolation.  Indeed,  had  either 
been  so  tempted,  the  first  glance  into  Manrice's  face  would 
have  checked  the  meditated  condolence.  It  wore  the  same 
dark,  determined  look  of  which, I  have  aJready  spoken; 
the  lips,  onoe  so  mobile  in  mirth,  rarely  now  onbraced 
themselves;  the  eyes,  that  nsed  to  flash  and  glitter  so 
readily,  were  fixed  in  a  strange  earnestness,  as  if  they 
were  gazing  intently  on  some  object  in  the  far  distance. 

The  farewells  were  very  trying.  Both  Phihp  and  Georgia 
were  aware  that  Manrice  was  going  into  tie  front  of 
the  battle,  where  he  would  be  the  last  to  spare  himself. 
Dering  did  not  seem  to  reckon  on  the  possibility  of  his 
life  being  cut  short  before  he  had  finished  what  was  ap- 
pointed for  him  to  do;  but  he  did  not  dissemble  from  his 
friends,  that  it  would  probably  be  long  before  they  saw  his 
face  again. 

During  the  few  minutes  that  he  spent  alone  with  Gas* 
coigne,  Maurice  made  no  allusion  to  his  loss ;  neither  had 
Philip  courage  to  do  so.  Had  it  been  a  bereavement  such 
as  is  common  to  man,  it  is  probable  that  neither  would 
have  so  avoided  the  subject ;  about  this  one  there  was  a 
black,  indefinite  horror  which  set  it  beyond  the  pale  of 
ordinary  human  sorrows.  They  spoke  rather  of  their  old 
friendship,  which — though  not  by  free-will  of  either — 
seemed  to  both  very  near  an  ending.  For  the  health  of 
the  one  was  so  precarious — though  no  change  for  the 
worse  had  been  perceptible  of  late — the  risks  that  the 
other  was  about  to  incur  so  heavy,  that  the  chances  against. 
their  meeting  again  in  this  life  were  more  than  even. 
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'  It  onght  to  have  bronght  us  better  lack,'  Philip  said  at 
last,  pensively,  'I  don't  suppose  fonr  men  have  often 
lived  80  mnoh  and  so  long  together,  as  yon  and  I  and  Paul 
and  Gleoffrey,  without  a  sullen  look  or  sharp  word  passing 
among  them.  We  did  have  some  pleasant  times,  too,  be- 
fore these  dark  days  came  upon  us.  Is  it  not  strange  that, 
a  year  ago,  three  of  us  could  not  have  seen  one  little  whit& 
cloud  in  the  sky ;  and  now,  over  ns  all,  it  ia  bitter  black 
and  stormy  ?  Yes,  over  all ;  for,  I  believe  Paul's  skeleton 
ia  as  ghastly  as  any  of  oars,  and  of  far  more  ancient  date. 
He  never  told  you  of  it  ?  No :  I  thought  not :  he  never 
would  have  told  me,  if  he  had  not  wished  to  make  me  use 
his  help  unsorupnloosly  whenever  I  needed  it,  I  said  then, 
that  he  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  myself:  I  say  now, 
that  my  burden  is  the  lightest  of  all.' 

*  All  are  heavy  enough,  it  seems  to  me,'  the  other  an- 
swered, '  only  you  carry  yours  more  easily.  Tes — our 
boat  was  fairly  manned,  as  you  say,  and  we  pulled  well 
together ;  but  I'm  fatalist  enough,  now,  to  be  certain  that 
she  never  could  have  escaped  wreck.  I  wonder  who  was 
the  Jonah  ?  Myself,  I  do  believe ;  for  of  late  there's  a 
curse  or  a  blight  on  all  my  good  intentions ;  they  crop  up 
as  different  as  possible  from  the  seed  I  meant  to  sow. 
Whenever  I  try  to  keep  any  one  out  of  a  pit,  I  only  fall 
headlong  in  myself,     I'm  nearly  weary  of  it  all.' 

It  was  Maurice  Bering  who  was  speaking;  outwardly — 
the  same  Maurice  who,  a  few  months  ago,  came  back  from 
the  Kast,  with  so  much  cordial  cheeriness  about  him,  that, 
in  his  presence,  neither  Phihp  nor  Philip's  familiars  could 
despond.  The  change  was  almost  as  terrible  as  that  of 
which  the  old  Norse  legend  tells,  when  the  corpse  of  slain 
Asmnndnr  rose  up  possessed  by  a  Hend. 

i-.<i",G(Hinlc 
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Phil^  Gascoigne'a  tMu  white  fingers  closed  round  the 
other's  wrist,  in  remonstr&iioe  and  pleading. 

'  Ah,  Maorice,  onr  last  words  must  needs  be  dreary ; 
but  don't  let  them  be  desperate  or  nnjiist.  For  yon  are 
nnjast,  not  to  yourself  only,  bat  to  me  and  mine.  Have 
yon  forgotten  what  we  owe  yon  ?  Don't  yon  know  that 
my  little  Cecil  has  been  tanght  to  pray  for  yon,  ever  since 
he  conld  say  "  Oar  Father "  plainly  ?  Would  he  ever  have 
been  bom,  bnt  for  yon  ?  Surely  that  life  saved,  may 
stand  against  the  life  taken  ia  yonr  rashness.  I  don't 
attempt  to  excnse  yon. about  poor  Annesleigh;  simply  be- 
canse  I  can't  at  all  comprehend  it.  I  think  yon  most  have 
been  out  of  yonr  senses  at  the  time  ;  and  I  know  yon  have 
since  repented  bitterly.' 

Philip  spoke  in  ntter  simplicity,  without  the  fainteet 
glimmering  of  the  troth,  and  without  an  idea  of  entrapping 
Dering  into  an  avowal-  Very  differently  wonld  he  have 
spoken,  had  he  guessed  that  the  debt,  since  he  set  it  down, 
Iwd  been  more  than  doubled — that  Maurice  had  risked 
less  to  save  Georgie's  life,  than  he  risked  to  save  her 
honour. 

Many  men  would  have  been  tempted  to  confess  all,  if  it 
were  only  to  leave  no  false  impressions  on  an  old  friend's 
mind  when  they  were  parting,  most  likely  for  ever,  Bnt 
Maurice  felt  no  such  impulse ;  he  held  it  better  to  leave 
everything  as  it'  then  stood :  it  seemed  to  hirn  that,  here 
in  England,  he  had  no  farther  concern  with  the  affairs  of 
friend  or  foe.  Only  there  was  a  qoaint,  conscious  look  on 
his  face  as  he  answered,  that  did  not  quite  escape  Philip. 

'  Don't  let  us  t^  about  debts,  or  gratitude,  or  I  shall 
begin  to  thiuk  that  I  have  never  been  half  thankful  enou^ 
for  the  hundreds  of  pleasant  hours  that  I  have  spent  at 
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MarstoQ.  The  tratti  is,  tliat  between  ^is,  thanks  are  absurd 
formalities.  If  anything  could  make  me  fee!  less  dreary, 
it  would  be  the  certainty  that  never  a  word  has  passed  be- 
tween us  that  had  better  have  been  left  imsaidj  and  that 
neither  you  nor  I  have  once  had  a  thought  of  the  other, 
thai  we  need  repent  of,  now.  There — I  hear  your  wife's 
step :  she  is  to  go  with  me  while  I  say  "  good-bye "  to 
The  Moor.  Then  I  shall  just  have  time,  to  say  it  to  you 
all;  and — ^yoa  must  let  me  go.' 

A  thick  fall  of  black  lace  shaded  all  the  upper  part  of 
jMrs  Gascoigne'B  face,  but  the  traces  of  weeping  were  very 
plain  to  discern ;  and  as  she  walked  to  the  stables  by  De- 
Ting's  side,  the  heavy  drops  still  kept  brimming  over. 
Neither  spoke  till  they  came  to  the  loose-box  where  The 
Moor  waa  standing.  Maurice  had  hunted  him  aU  through 
the  winter,  and  the  horse  had.  gone  in  his  usual  brilliant 
form ;  but  directly  the  season  was  over,  he  returned  to  his 
quarters  at  Marston ;  and  there  he  stood,  just  the  same 
picture  of  a  weight-carrier  as  ever — not  a  hair  the  worse 
for  four  months'  hard  work,  and  not  looking  a  day  older 
than  when  he  beat  Lady  Agatha  for  the  Gold  Cup  at  Wal- 
mington.  Geoi^e  had  only  spoken  t^e  truth  when  she 
wrote — 'He  likes  me  much  the  best,  now;'  for  though 
the  good  horse  came  to  Maurice  when  he  was  called,  his 
broad,  bright  eye  turned  first  to  the  fairer  face,  and  his 
nostrils  sought  the  caress  of  the  softer  hand, 

Maurice  smiled,  more  sadly  than  bitterly. 

'  So  you  really  have  changed  service,  old  man  P'  he 
said.  '  That's  just  as  it  should  be ;  for  I  was  going  to 
transfer  it.  Georgie'  {he  had  addressed  her  thus  more 
than  once  since  his  return,  but  always  in  Philip's  presence), 
■*  it's  rather  late  in  the  day  to  ask  you  to  take  The  Moor 
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for  your  own.  But  yoa  won't  mind  that.  He 's  as  steady 
as  a  charcli,  and  I  hope  wiU  carry  yoa  pleasantly  and 
safely  for  many,  many  years ;  though  he  looks  too  much 
for  you.     Will  yon  have  him  ?' 

Even  in  that  dreary  moment,  the  horse-language  came 
naturally  to  Dering's  lips ;  hut  it  did  not  sound  absurd  or 
inconsistent  to  hia  hearer.  Georgie  never  was  farther 
from  mirth  than  wheu  she  murmured  her  half-intelligible 
thanks. 

Daring  had  passed  his  arm  round  the  big  brown  neck 
that  was  curved  over  his  shoulder,  and  was  leaning  his 
cheek  against  it,  apparently  mnsing.  Indeed,  a  train  of 
thought,  strangely  connected,  though  infinitely  rapid,  pos- 
sessed him  then. 

He  saw  Georgie,  as  he  saw  her  for  the  very  first  time, 
when,  as  she  swept  down  The  Bow  at  a  slinging  canter, 
his  eyes,  among  many  others,  followed,  admiringly,  the 
lithe,  graceful  figure,  and  the  bright  hair  glinting  back  the 
sun-rays  like  burnished  metal.  He  saw  her  as  she  had 
ridden  by  hia  side — slowly,  so  slowly — through  the  green 
lanes  leading  to  the  gate-tower  of  Harlestone,  when  the 
net  of  her  witcheries  so  nearly  trapped  him ;  he  saw  her, 
white  and  distraught  with  terror,  as  she  was  when  The 
Moor's  last  effort  brought  him  alongside,  not  a  second  too 
soon :  he  saw  her,  as  she  had  looked  up  at  him  through 
her  tears,  just  after  he  had  clasped  the  marriage-gift  upon 
her  arm,  when  all  real  peril  was  over,  and  a  fast  friendship 
was  signed  and  sealed. 

He  thought  of  her  in  all  these  phases,  without  the  quick- 
ening of  a  pulse  or  the  thrilling  of  a  nerve,  just  as  a  man 
in  the  extremity  of  old  age  may  look  upon  the  loves  and 
wars  of  his  hot  youth.     Nevertheless,  tiie  lines  of  Dering's 
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face  did  snrely  soften ;  though  Georgie  could  only  catcli  a  . 
partial  glimpse  of  it,  she  guessed  intuitively  at  the  change 
in  his  mood.  It  emboldened  her  to  draw  nearer,  and  lay 
A  little  trembling  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

'  If  you  would  only  let  me  pity  you ! '  she  whispered.  '  I 
■would  have  loved  her  so  dearly  ! ' 

Then  one  of  those  strange  reTulsions  of  feeling,  that 
puzzle  acutest  physiologists,  came  over  Dering.  Though 
there  never  had  been  a  shadow  of  rivalry  between  those 
two,  perhaps,  at  any  other  time,  Georgie  Gascoigne  was 
the  last  person  alive  that  Maurice  would  have  allowed  to 
Allude  to  Alice  Leslie.  But  now  those  sweet,  plaintive 
tones  went  straight  to  his  heart^soothing  while  they  sad- 
dened inexpressibly :  it  seemed  as  if  no  lips  were  worthier 
than  Ws,  bo  make  moan  over  his  dead  darling.  One  sob 
-ailer  another  shook  his  stalwart  frame  from  neck  to  heel ; 
and,  as  he  turned  his  head  yet  more  aside,  Georgie  saw  the 
big  drops  stealing  through  his  locked  fingers.  She  felt 
.almost  frightened  at  what  she  had  done — indeed,  the  tears 
of  manhood,  seen  for  the  first  time,  are  to  womanhood  very 
terrible— and  drew  back  into  the  outer  stable.  There  she 
sat  down  on  a  low  bench,  and  herself  gave  way  to  the 
weeping  that  she  had  hitherto  partially  controlled. 

In  a  little  while,  a  hand  was  laid  softly  on  her  shoulder : 
she  looked  np  into  a  face  once  more  hard  and  stem.  I 
would  I  could  say,  that  that  brief  yielding  to  natural 
emotion  had  wrought  in  Bering's  heart  for  lasting  good. 
It  was  not  so :  neither  to  man  nor  woman  was  it  given, 
ever  again  to  see  his  eyes  grow  moist,  in  tenderness,  or 
compassion,  or  sorrow.  Ah  me  !  As  with  the  winter  with- 
out) so  it  is  with  the  winter  within :  the  second  frost 
always  lasts-the  longest.     Maurice  spoke  quite  calmly. 
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'  I  am  not  in  the  least  asliamed  tliat  yoa  have  Been  my 
weakness — if  it  be  a  weakness.  Only  I  cannot  speak  of 
her,  even  to  yon,  wlio  are  so  good  and  kind.  Bat  I  am 
not  tke  less  gr&tefid :  yon  will  remember  tliat,  whenever 
yon  think  of  me  ?  We  shall  none  of  ns  qnite  forget^  I 
know.  If  I  never  come  back,  you'll  show  Cecil  over  onr 
racing-ground  in  The  Chase  sometimes,  and  tell  him  I'd 
have  taught  him  to  ride,  if  everything  had  not  gone 
wrong.  I  think  Philip  is  getting  stronger ;  and  I  do  be- 
lieve there  are  bright  days  in  store  for  all  three  of  yon — 
to  say  nothing  of  dear  Aunt  Nellie,  I  would  say — "  God 
grant  it."  But — I  dare  not :  my  good  wishes  of  late  have 
been  fearfolly  like  witches'  prayers.  Now,  let  as  go  back : 
I  fear  I  have  overstayed  my  time.' 

The  last  hrewells  were  very  brief,  as  all  snch  should  be. 
Yet,  though  there  was  little  demonstrative  grief,  and  no 
wailing  aloud,  few  sadder  groups  could  hare  been  found 
than  the  one  gathered  that  afternoon  on  the  steps  of 
Marston  Lisle.  Only  one  circnmstance  deserves  to  be 
recorded. 

Dering  had  said  very  affectionate  adieus  to  Aont  N^e, 
who  was  qnite  as  fond  of  him  as  if  he  had  been  her  blood- 
relation;  and  came  to  where  Mrs  Gascoigne  stood  with 
her  boy  by  her  side.  Maarice  clasped  both  her  hands, 
warmly :  while  he  held  them,  she  looked  np  at  him,  with 
the  soft  bright  eyes,  that  had  not  meant  coquettish  mis- 
chief for  many  a  day,  and  said — '  Kiss  me — once,  befixv- 
you  go.' 

He  stooped,  and  his  lips  just  brushed  the  smooth  white 
forehead :  never,  I  think,  was  caress  asked  for  or  bestowed 
in  purer  simphcity,  since  gorse  began  to  bloom. 

The  heir  of  Marston  Lisle,  though  a  very  important  per- 
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souage  in  liis  own  familj  circle,  lias  scarcely  been  allnded 
to  in  these  pages.  He  had  inherited  the  beauty  of  both 
faia  parents  in  abont  equal  shares ;  it  was  no  wonder  they 
were  so  proad  of  him.  Cecil  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  swine, 
or  kiue,  or  turkeys,  or  sudden  noises,  or  other  terrora  to 
which  infancy  is  liable;  but  he  was  decidedly  shy,  and 
slow  in  overcoming  bis  dread  of  strangers.  Of  his  special 
favourites  he  was  curiously  fond.  Chief  amongst  these 
stood  Maurice  Bering.  The  child  had  seen  comparatively 
little  of  him ;  but  had  taken  to  him  from  the  very  first,  and 
would  sit  on  his  knee  for  hours,  listening  to  stories  about 
bears  and  tigers — the  more  deUghtfol  because  scarcely  half 
comprehended :  he  would  be  quite  contented,  too,  when 
his  friend  was  talking  to  others;  finding,  apparently,  snl-- 
iicient  amusement  in  winding  bis  tiny  soft  hands  in  and 
out  of  the  profuse  chestnut  beard  against  which  Lis  own 
curls  were  resting. 

Cecil  had  watched  the  leave-taking  with  a  sorrowful 
wonder  in  his  great  dark  eyes :  he  could  understand  every 
one  being  sorry  at  the  departure  of  his  favonrite;  but  why 
every  one  was  more  sorry  this  time,  he  could  not  under- 
stand. The  caress  bestowed  upon  his  mother  puzzled  him 
most  of  all.  That  was  clearly  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
adieus,  and  contrary  to  all  precedents :  possibly,  across  his 
infontine  mind,  there  shot  some  vague  idea  of  indecorum. 
At  any  rate  he  deemed  it  time  to  come  to  the  front,  and 
claim  his  share  of  the  good  things  that  were  going:  he 
polled  his  mother's  di'ess,  and  signified,  in  his  baby- 
languf^e,  rather  an  imperious  desire  to  be  embraced  im- 
mediately. 

Maurice  caught  up  the  child  in  his  strong  arms,  and 
gazed  for  a  second  or  two  earnestly  into  the  fiwe,  almost 
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too  refined  already  ia  its  delicate  beauty ;  theii  lie  drew 
Cecil  slowly  towards  him.  But,  as  the  latter  stretclied 
oat  bis  slender  anna  to  clasp  his  friend's  neck,  the  others 
saw  Deriag  shiver  all  over  as  if  a  sudden  chiU  had  struck 
him :  he  thrust  the  child  back,  before  the  little  rosebnd- 
mouth  touched  his  own;  and  set  Tiir"  down  almost  ab- 
ruptly, muttering—' 

'  No — ^not  as  I  am.  It  would  be  cruel — ^he  would  never 
thrive.' 

As  if  he  could  not  trust  himself  farther,  Maurice  wrong 
Gascoigne's  hand  once — hard— as  he  passed  him,  and, 
springing  into  the  cart  that  was  waiting,  drove  hastily 
away. 

Poor  Cecil  stood  for  a  minute  transfixed  with  wonder 
and  griefi  then  he  broke  out  into  lamentation  loud  and 
long.  So  Maurice  Bering  departed  firom  Marstou  Lisle 
with  the  souud  of  wailing  in  his  ears,  though  that  wailing 
was  but  a  child's  j  ay,  and  the  first  sweep  of  the  road 
brought  him  full  in  sight  of  that  shrubbery,  where  a  few 
months  t^ne  the  fair  white  corpse  pressed  down  the 
■autumn  leaves. 

Does  any  one  quite  disbelieve  in  omens  ? 

In  after  days, — as  they  heard  with  a  shudder  of  the  ter- 
rible deeds  of  semi-judicial  vengeance  that  made  Bering's 
name  a  by-word  even  in  that  bloody  time, — Cecil's  parents 
guessed  why  he  had  forborne  to  set  his  lips  on  their  child's 
innocent  brow,  «ud  did  the  unhappy  man  justice  in  their 
heio^s. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 


A  1.1.  that  winter  through,  Geoffrey  Lattrell  had  shat 
himself  up  at  Minstercombe.  Though  no  direct  explana- 
tion had  passed  between  them,  Dering  knew  that  his  friend 
held  him  entirely  blameless  in  the  matter  of  Ida,  and 
Beveral  letters  had  been  exchanged  in  the  old  spirit  of 
kindliness.  So  he  was  not  surprised,  on  his  retnm  from 
Mareton,  at  finding  a  note  to  say  that  t5eoSrey  was  in 
town,  and  would  call  early  on  the  following  morning: 
indeed,  Maurice  would  have  been  bitterly  disappointed  if 
he  had  gone  away  without  one  last  sight  of  that  honest 
face. 

There  was  no  shadow, of  distrust  or  reproach  between 
them,  now ;  nevertheless,  the  meeting  of  those  men  was 
somewhat  strange.  Death  brought  them  together,  as  death 
had  parted  them ;  only,  this  time,  the  fair  corpse  lay — not 
at  their  feet,  but  a  thousand  leagues  away. 

As  GeofB^y  held  Maurice's  hand,  and  gazed  wistfully 
into  his  eyes,  he  felt  his  own  grief  grow  faint  and  dim  in 
presence  of  a  more  awful  sorrow  :  his  voice  shook  and  fal- 
tered as  he  said,  below  his  breath 

'  I  guessed  it  had  gone  hard  with  you,  but — nob  eo  hard 
as  this.' 

Any  ontward  evidence  of  misery  he  was  prepared  to 
meet;  it  was  the  set  dark  look  of  the  worn  face  that 
shocked  Luttrell  so  painfully :  he  thought  the  wildness  of 
agony  would  have  been  better  than  that.  He  felt  it  would 
be  almost  a  mockery,  to  talk  of  resignation  or  submission 
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here.  Yet  he  was  brave  in  his  Tocation,  as  in  all  things 
else :  he  did  try  to  speak,  as  his  conBcience  commanded ; 
though  the  sentences  were  not  very  coherent  oi  clear. 

Deriog  did  not  interrupt,  bat  listened  absently  and  in- 
differently;  as  a  man  will  do  whose  mind  is  thoroughly 
made  up,  and  does  not  think  it  woi-th  while  to  discuss  the 
question :  it  was  evident  that  the  words  affected  him  very 
much  as  if  they  had  been  uttered  from  the  pulpit.  The 
poor  parson's  heart  sank  within  him,  as  he  felt  that  his 
simple  theology  was  nearly  exhausted,  without  one  foot  of 
gronnd  gained. 

'  You  are  right,  I  am  sure,'  Bering  said  at  last.  '  Only 
you  might  as  well  be  talking  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  far 
as  my  comprehending  you  goes.  I  suppose  it  is  a  question 
of  intellect ;  and  mine  is  very  dull  of  late.' 

'It  is  not  a  question  of  intellect,'  the  other  retorted, 
eagerly.  *'It  is  a  question  of  faith.  Cannot  ypn  see  that 
our  only  safeguard,  in  this  world,  against  despairing  in- 
fidehty  is,  to  accept  all  Divine  decrees  without  questioning 
or  shiftiug  them  ?  If  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  beUeve 
— bitteriy  hard  as  it  may  he — that  all  blows  dealt  by  His 
hand  are  dealt  in  mercy,  we  are  not  far  from  the  state  of 
the  lost.* 

Bering  rose  up  upon  his  feet,  and  confronted  the  other, 
with  an  evil  light  in  his  eyes, 

'Look  here,'  he  said,  hoarsely.  'If  you  want  me  to 
listen  to  you,  you  had  better  drop  that  word  "  mercy," 
You  may  go  too  far  in  your  special  pleading,  though  your 
case  be  ever  so  good  and  strong.  I'm  not  an  infidel,  stai 
I  don't  want  to  become  a  blasphemer ;  nor  do  I  dispate 
the  Creator's  right  to  work  His  will  with  His  own  crea- 
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4ure8.-  Ton  may  say  the  Great  Pl^aewas  sent  in  "  mercy  " 
if  you  choose,  and  I  won't  contradict  yon ;  bat  I  will — if 
you  Bay  it  was  in  "mercy"  that  my  innocent  darling-  waa 
given  up  to  those  unchained  devils.' 

He  gnashed  hia  teeth  as  he  spoke,  and  his  moustache 
^ew  white  and  wet  with  foam.  Geoffrey  frowned,  though 
tliere  was  no  anger  on  his  sad  face. 

'  I  cannot  hear  snch  words  without  rebuking  them.  I 
must  seem  to  speak  hardly  and  harshly,  when,  God  knows, 
I  mean  far  otherwise.  Have  you  not  heard  that  there  are 
such  things  as  chastisements  and  expiations  on  this  side  of 
the  grave  f  Can  you  say,  that  you  have  incurred  none  of 
these?' 

]yi.urice  bent  his  head,  half  assentingly,  half  humbly. 

'  I  have  thought  of  that,'  he  answered — '  thought  of  it 
many  times,  since  I  held  up  Annesleigh's  head,  while  he 
was  dying.  But  I  reckoned  that  the  punishment  of  the 
blood-sbedder  would  have  fallen  upon  me.  What  harm 
tad  she  done  ? ' 

That  other  voice  came  in— deep  and  slow  and  solemn, 
^s  a  funeral-bell  tolling. 

'  Only  to  the  man  after  His  own  heart  did  God  give  the 
choice  of  atonement.  What  harm  |iad  those  little  children 
done,  who  were  stoned  to  deatb  in  the  Valley  of  Achan  ?' 

Though  the  dark  hour  was  heavy  on  Maurice  Dering, 
those  words  impressed  him  with  awe,  real,  albeit  mo- 
mentary. 

He  felt  that  it  was  the  Truth  he  heard,  however  hard  to 
understand ;  though  fresh  pangs  shot  through  his  rankhng 
wound,  he  knew  that  the  priest  was  bound  to  use  cautery, 
where  the  friend  would  fain  have  poured  in, balm. 
V  2 
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'  Have  it  yoar  own  way,'  he  Bead,  rather  wearily ;  '  at 
least  for  the  present.     What  is  it  yon  would  have  me  do?' 

Qaick  and  Btem  was  Luttrell'a  answer. 

'  I  would  hare  yon  bear  yonraelf  like  a  ChriBtiaa  man, 
who  had  lost  all  he  held  dearest ;  not  like  a  wild  beast  that 
has  lost  its  young.  Strike,  as  starkly  as  yoa  please,  in  tbe^ 
front  of  the  battle ;  I  dont  ask  you  to  give  quarter  there ; 
for  I  am  of  the  same  Sesh  and  blood  as  yon.  Bat  I  do  ask 
you,  not  to  make  duty  a  mere  cloak  for  private  revenge ;  I 
ask  you  not  to  slay  the  inuoceAt  with  the  guilty ;  not  to 
turn  slaughter  into  massacre.  Do  I  ask  too  much  ?  The 
lesson  you  have  had  already  might  teach  you  not  to  forget, 
again,  the  old  text,  "Vengeance  is  mine ! '" 

Dering,  stOl  standing,  laid  hia  clenched  hand  upon  the 
table  before  him,  with  no  apparent  violence;  yet  yoa 
might  have  seGoi  the  veins  and  sinews  starting  out,  one  by 
one. 

The  honest  parson's  heart  sank  within  him ;  he  read  the 
deadly  meaning  of  the  desperate  face  aright,  and  knew 
that  warning  and  pleading,  now,  would  be  equally  vain. 

'I  quite  understand  you,'  Maurice  said,  in  a  slow,  snp- 
pressed  voice.  '  You  think  I  ought  to  temper  justice  wiUi 
mercy,  and  show  discrimination  in  punishment,  and  be 
generous  in  victory,  and — all  the  rest  of  it.  My  dear  good 
Geoffrey  I  Don't  you  see  you  are  speaking,  after  your 
own  light,  to  a  blinded  man  f  Once  more,  I  do  not  deny 
the  Almighty's  right  to  deal  with  His  creatures  after  His 
pleasure — to  save  or  to  destroy.  He  may  make  me  power- 
less at  any  instant  to  harm  a  worm.  I  know  that.  But  I 
know  something  else,  too.  If  one  mutineer,  who  could 
have  been  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Darrah,  on  that 
accursed  day,  when  once  fiurly  within  my  arm's  length  or 
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in  my  power,  tabes  liis  life  away  with  liim,  why — your 
theology  is  all  aBtray ;  for  the  age  of  miracles  is  not  past. 

Lattrell  rose  in  his  tnm ;  feeling  more  miserably  despond- 
ent than  he  had  done  since  the  night  of  Ida's  funeral. 

'Don't  say  another  word.  Yon  have  aaid  enough 
already  to  make  me  wish  I  ha^  written  "Farewell"  in- 
stead of  speaking  it.  Poor  Maurice — ^for  I  do  pity  you  . 
with  my  whole  heart—what  you  have  suffered  is  bad 
enough,  but  what  you  will  suffer  is  worse  still.  Where 
will  you  find  help,  like  that  whicli  you  are  wilfully  casting 
away  ?  I  can  do  no  more.  As  you  are  now,  I  dare  not 
even  ask  God  to  bless  you  j  but  I  can  ask  Him  to  turn  and 
save  you,  and  to  forgive  you,  too.  Ton  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, while  I  have  strength  to  pray.  Ton  will  be  sorry, 
gome  day,  when  you  remember  how  your  last  words  grieved 
me ;  for  I  never  vexed  you  knowingly  in  my  life ;  and  never 
spoke  sharply — bnt  once,  when  my  senses  were  gone.  Tet 
I  think,  we  surely  shall  meet  again  :  it  seems  to  me  that 
lioth  you  and  I  have  much  work  to  do  before  we  die.* 

The  two  strong  hands  were  knit  together  for  a  full  minute, 
in  an  honest  grip,  that  was  woi-th  a  dozen  protestations  or 
promises :  and  truer  friends  never  parted  on  earth,  though 
JQst  now  the  horror  of  darkness  brooded  over  one — if  not 
both— of  their  sonls. 

It  was  from  Luttrell  that  Chetwynde  first  heard  of  this 
interview,  for  Maurice  scarcely  alluded  to  it,  beyond  re- 
marking, that  'it  was  very  good  of  Geoff,  to  come  all  that 
-way  to  say  good-bye.'  The  parson  did  not  go  much  into 
details ;  and  he  was  the  less  disposed  to  do  so,  when  he 
saw  that  Paul's  sympathies  were  enlisted  already — ^not  on 
his  side. 

In  that  same  week  Maurice  paid  a  parting  visit  to  his 
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god-fatlLer  above-meiitioned,  in  obedience  to  a  very  press- 
ing anmmonB.  The  old  man  was  arbitrary  and  capricioas 
botb  by  nature  and  habit,  but  neither  hard  nor  cold- 
hearted  :  he  waa  dreadfully  shocked  at  hearing  of  the  fear- 
fnl  termination  of  all  the  matrimonial  schemes  that  he  dis- 
cussed with  his  ;protege ;  and  glanced  np  at  his  god-son 
when  the  latter  came  in,  nervously — ahnost  timidly;  as  if 
he  feared,  tiiat  he  might  in  some  way  be  held  accountable 
for  what  had  happened. 

But,  changed  as  Maurice  was,  he  had  not  yet  become 
unjust  or  ungratefdl;  he  remembered  that  Mr  Grimatone 
had  acted  considerately  enough  throughout,  and  had  not 
exacted  more  deference  than  he  could  fairly  claim :  so  the 
first  greetings,  though  melancholy  of  course,  were  not  less 
kindly  than  usual. 

Afber  awhile  the  old  man  began  to  press  Maurice  to  de- 
fer, if  only  for  a  little,  his  return  to  India ;  pleading,  as 
before,  his  own  failing  health,  and  growing  incapacity  to 
look  after  his  affairs. 

'  Look  here,  Maurice,' — he  said,  at  last — '  here's  my  will : 
I  shall  never  alter  it  now.  If  you  read  it,  youll  see  yoa 
really  onght  to  stay  and  help  me :  I  shan't  trouble  you 
many  months — or  weeks— longer.  You  are  only  taking- 
care  of  your  own  :  you  are  my  sole  heir.' 

The  words  were  probably  meant  rather  in  rough  consol- 
ation, than  as  a  bribe ;  for,  though  hardly  a  miser,  Mr 
Grimatone  had  all  his  life  long  been  wont  to  consider  golden 
salve  an  infalhble  remedy  for  aU  iUs  of  body  or  mind.  But 
the  kindness,  if  so  it  were  intended,  was  clumsily  offered 
— unhappily  timed,     Maurice  frowned  darkly. 

•  I  sail  on  Tuesday  next,*  he  said.  '  If  it  were  to  settle 
the  fortunes  of  England  instead  of  yonrs,  I  would  not  stay 
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another  hour.  Aa  for  your  health— I  sincerely  hope  it  is 
better  than  yoa  foncy,  and  that  yon  will  enjoy  your  riches 
for  years  to  come  yet.  I  pray  you  do  not  think  of  me  in 
disposing  of  them.  I  hare  enough  already  to  last  me  for 
my  life ;  and,  aomehow,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  no  more  teach 
yotir  money  than  if  there  were  blood  on  it.  Yes— 'I  know; 
it  wasn't  your  fault,  any  more  than  it  was  poor  Patrick 
Drumroond's.  Bat  if  he  had  not  told  me  it  was  my  duty 
to  come  home  and  consult  you,  I  should  have  been  thou- 
'  8&nds  of  miles  nearer  to  my  darling's  murderers,  now,  if  I 
lutd  not  been  near  enough  to  die  with  her.  Please  don't 
say  another  word ;  my  temper's  not  what  it  used  to  be ; 
but  I've  not  forgotten  yet,  that  you  were  always  kind  to 
my  father  and  to  me.     Let  us  part  in  peace.' 

The  dark  resolute  expression  of  Maurice's  face,  and  his 
liarsh,  stern  tones,  fairly  disconcerted,  if  they  did  not  alarm, 
Mr  Grimstone,  in  whose  aastere  presence  very  few  had 
permitted  themselves  to  indulge  in  violence,  or  even  emo- 
tion. He  was  rather  relieved  when,  after  a  few  more  words 
of  ordinary  leave-taking,  the  door  closed  behind  his  god- 
son :  yet  he  looked  afler  him  wistfully. 

'Poor  boy,  poor  boy!*  he  muttered.  'Pm  afraid  his 
brain  is  rather  turned.  I  don't  wonder — though  I  never 
was  in  love  myself — if  she  was  like  her  picture.  I  wish  ha 
had  left  it  with  me :  I  daren't  ask  him  for  it  now.  Well 
— well ;  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  die  alone.  It's  hard : 
bat  I  sha'n't  alter  my  will,  for  all  that/ 

Nor  did  he. 

Chetwynde  accompanied  Dering  to  Southampton,  and 
saw  him  on  board.  They  had  little  opportunity  for  confi- 
dential talk  on  the  journey  down,  for  three  of  Maurice's 
comrades  were  in  the  same  carriage  j  neither,  perhaps,  did 
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they  desire  ib.  Paal,  as  yon  know,  was  aJwajs  tacitarn, 
and  Maurice,  of  late,  rarely  spoke  onnecessarily.  The  deck 
of  a  Peninanlar  and  Oriental  steamer  on  tbe  point  of  start- 
ing is  never  a  very  exhilarating  scene.  Till  I  myeelf 
witnessed  it,  I  did  not  beliere  that  so  much  quiet  weeping  ' 
could  be  done,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scramble,  and  bustle 
uid  uproar.  On  the  present  occasion  the  sight  was  ns* 
usually  melancholy;  for  all  those  who  stayed  behind  knew 
right  well,  what  dark  perils  beyond  the  sea  awaited  the 
ontward-bound.  They  would  have  to  meet  fiercer  enemies, 
now,  than  sunstrokea  and  jungle-fevers. 

The  '  Tigris '  was  on  the  point  of  getting  under  way,  and 
the  first  warning-bell  bad'  rung,  when  Chetwynde  and 
Dering  drew  a  little  aside  ont  of  the  turmoil,  to  say  ihe 
last  words.  You  must  be  nearly  weary  of  all  these  leave- 
takings  ;  but  this  one  was  briefest  of  all :  nor  on  either 
side  was  there  a  trace  of  emotion  :  that  was  all  past  and 
done. 

'  I  wonder  how  many  ycM^s  it  will  be  before  you  care  to 
see  England  again  ? '  Chetwynde  remarked.  '  I  dare  say 
I  shall  get  tired  of  it  before  you  dream  of  coming  back. 
When  those  troubles  are  over,  if  Fhilip  keeps  well — ^he's 
stronger :  don't  you  think  so  ? — I've  a  great  mind  to  come 
out  and  see  you,' 

'  It  would  be  worth  your  while/  Dering  answered,  just 
as  calmly.  '  Though,  when  these  troubles  are  over,  India 
will  be  a  very  different  place  from  what  it  has  been.  I  shall 
look  forward  to  it,  all  the  same.  Remember — we've  only 
a  few  minutes  more.  I  shall  write  to  no  one  but  you ;  and 
that,  very  seldom.  You  may  be  as  liberal  as  you  like  with 
your  letters,  on  that  understanding.  I'm  glad  you're  going 
to  stay  at  home,  to  look  after  Philip,   Paul — ^perhaps  I  may 
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not  have  another  clutnce  of  telling  yoa — I  do  trust  you,  so 
thorOTiglily  1 ' 

A  ^nt  red  spot  rose  on  Chetwynde's  pale  cheek ;  he  bit 
Ha  Up,  half  angrily. 

'  Trust  me  ?  It's  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,  thus  late 
in  the  day.  Pve  got  yoa  into  one  or  two  bad  scrapes,  and 
never  helped  you  out  of  one  that  I  remember.  And  I'm 
■always  just  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  myself.  I  swear,  I've  felt 
At  times  shamefully  Mazzinian.  I  caji't  charge  myself  with 
deKberate  shirking  j  but  it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing, 
now,  as  if  I  had  been  both  selfish  and  cowardly.  It  don't 
bear  thinking  of,  I  can  tell  yon ;  and  it  won't  be  better 
when  you're  away.' 

Maurice  looked  earnestly  into  the  speaker's  face ;  and, 
for  an  instant,  a  flash  of  the  old  frank  kindliness  lighted 
np  his  own,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  once  more. 

'Hark,  nftw,  Paul,'  he  said,  'you'll  keep  your  own 
judgment,  of  course,  as  you  always  do;  but  take  mine  be- 
fore I  go.  I  don't  like  you  better,  that  I  know  of,  than 
either  Philip,  or  poor,  good  Geoff.  But  we've  been  thrown 
more  together,  somehow.  Besides,  I've  always  felt  we  could 
not  be  weighed  in  the  same  scale  as  those  other  two :  it 
might  go  hard  with  us  if  we  were.  Well — as  to  all  that 
we  are  liable  for,  jointly  and  severally,  I  say  just  this. 
Whether  we  acted  rightly  or  wrongly,  does  not  seem  as 
clear  to  me  now,  as  when  my  conscience  used  to  speak  out 
plainly :  but  I  know,  we  me^it  honestly.  I  know  some- 
thing more  :  in  the  same  strait,  we'd  do  the  same  things 
over  again.' 

The  second  waming-bell  cut  short  the  rest  of  their 
adieus.  Five  minutes  kter,  Chetwynde  was  straining  his 
eyes  to  distinguish  the  familiar  features  among  the  crowd 
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of  reverted  &ces  that  lined  the  gangway.  No  wonder  Uiat 
he  failed ;  for  they  were  not  there,  Manrice  Dering  was 
Btaading  qoite  aloof  &om  his  comrades ;  and,  amongst  all 
those  who  went  forth  to  '  smite  and  spare  not,*  his  eyes 
alone,  at  the  very  moment  of  departure,  were  hent  forward 
with  an  eager,  hnngry  gaze. 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

EEQUIKSCAHT 


In  India  once  more. 

This  time,  you  look  on  a  broad,  sandy  plain,  seamed 
with  dry  water-courses  ;  with  patches  of  cultivation  here 
and  there— all  neglected,  now ;  for  the  tiUera  of  tie  soil 
have  Sed  far  away  from  the  wrath  to  come,  or  are  busy 
elsewhere  in  bloodier  wort.  Everywhere  there  are  traces 
of  battle  or  slaughter — rather  of  the  last  than  the  first ;  for 
there  are  not  many  British  uniforms  among  the  tawny 
corpses  that  lie  strewn  about,  singly  or  in  groups,  be- 
ginning to  blacken  already  under  the  pitiless  sun.  In 
truth,  a  desultory  fight  became  a  hot  pursuit  an  hour  ago ; 
the  quick,  dropping  musketry  begins  to  be  concentrated 
into  something  like  file-firing  in  line,  about  half  a  league 
ahead;  that  is  where  the  river  runs,  beyond  wbicb  the 
Mutineers  may  find  safety  for  to-day.  No  wonder  they 
strive  so  madly  to  reach  the  farther  shore;  for  eveiy 
minnte  cornea  a  broader  flash  and  a  rounder  ring;  and 
we  know  that,  in  spite  of  rough  groimd  and  ditches  like 
small  nullahs,  the  horse- gunners  have  thundered  to  the 
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front,  and  that  their  grape  is  even  now  lashing  up  th& 
water  into  crimson  f9am. 

But  with  the  main  scene  of  slanghter  we  have  nought 
to  do.  Tom  aside  to  that  clump  of  forest  trees,  a  fuU  mile 
to  the  right.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  a  tank,  and  one  of 
those  huge  masses  of  nondescript  masonry — half  temple, 
lialf  tomb — under  which  the  Bajahs  of  old  times  loved  to 
lay  their  bones.  All  round  the  clump  is  a  cordon  of 
cavalry — ^it  is  small  and  easily  surrounded — too  close  for 
a  single  fugitive  to  slip  through ;  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron  is  dismounted,  under  the  trees  immediately  round 
the  buOding, 

The  lower  part  of  it  somewhat  resembles  a  crypt  above 
^onnd :  there  are  the  same  low,  solid  arches  and  narrow 
apertures  that  admit  more  air  than  light.  From  within 
there  comes  a  coufhsed  murmur,  sometimes  swelling  into 
load  discordance,  such  as  may  be  heard  in  any  crowd 
agitated  by  wrath,  or  fear,  or  bewilderment. 

Ten  score  or  more  of  Sepoys  and  Sowars  are  penned  up 
within  that  narrow  place  of  refuge;  and  corpses,  scattered 
far  back  on  the  track,  show  that  many  fled  not  fast  enough 
to  escape  the  sabres  led  on  by  Maurice  Dering. 

Not  a  shot  has  been  exchanged  since  the  last  of  the 
fugitives  plunged  through  the  low,  dark  arch  of  entrance : 
almost  all  had  cast  their  firelocks  away  in  the  wild  terror  of 
fcheir  flight ;  and  snch  as  had  still  weapons  and  cartridges 
loft,  never  dreamt  of  uselessly  irritatiug  their  dreadful 
enemy. 

For  Bering's  name  was  np  already  amongst  the  muti- 
neers :  not  only  did  they  impute  to  him  supernatural  activity 
in  pursuit,  and  a  blood-thirstiness  exceeding  their  own ;  but 
they  also  gave  him  credit  for  some  charm  that  made  him. 
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bullet-proof.  The  Rohillas  had  just  the  eame  snperstitioa 
about  the  famona  Brigadier,  who  for  years  was  ^le  terror 
of  their  frontier. 

So,  after  a  feV  miimtes  of  vague  uproar  within,  a  soiled 
white  tnrban-cloth,  flecked  here  and  there  with  dusky 
red  stains,  fluttered  out  of  one  of  the  narrow  window  slits ; 
and  then  came  forth  a  cry  from  many  parched  throats  for 
^  Quarter'  and  '  Pardon.' 

Maurice  strode  out  alone  from  among  his  troopers,  till  he 
stood  within  a  few  paces  of  the  walls  of  the  tomb.  He 
fipoke  Hindustani  well  enongh  to  make  himself  under* 
stood ;  indeed  his  speech  was  very  brief  and  simple :  he 
refused  to  treat  on  any  terms  whatever :  the  rebels  might 
come  forth  if  they  chose,  ten  at  a  time ;  or  they  might  wait 
the  storming  where  they  were.  As  he  spoke  the  last 
word,  a  sharp  snap  was  heard  within,  followed  by  a  slight 
scofKe  and  a  smothered  groan.  One  despemte  fanatic, 
who  chanced  to  have  kept  a  loaded  rifle,  coold  not  resist 
proving,  for  the  last  time,  the  invulnerability  of  his  ter- 
rible enemy :  the  cap  missed  fire,  and  the  man  was  id- 
stantly  cut  down  by  his  comrades, — furious  at  seeing  their 
faint  chance  of  mercy  imperilled. 

Bering  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  incident;  but  tam- 
ed on  his  heel  and  walked  slowly  back  to  where  his  charger 
was  held.  After  a  few  minutes  of  noisy  dehberation,  a 
hoarse  voice  from  within  cried,  '  That  they  would  come 
forth,  trusting  to  the  Great  Sahib's  mercy,'  And  they 
began  to  throw  their  weapons  out  of  the  door  and  win- 
dows, till  the  ground  outside  was  thickly  strewn. 

A  sqnad  of  dismounted  troopers  marched  up  to  the 
entrance-arch,  ranging  themselves  on  either  side  of  it, 
before  the  first  ten  mutineers  came  out — their  faces  blanch- 
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ed  to  Uviclnesa — their  great  eye-balls  rolling  wildly — their 
pliining  teeth  gnashing,  aa  if  ferocity  had  not  quite  givea 
place  to  fear.  The  men  walked  straight  up  to  the  apot 
where  Daring  was 'Standing;  and,  bowing  themselves  in 
obeisance,  waited  his  orders.  Maurice  never  spoke,  but 
pointed  with  his  finger  towards  a  certain  part  of  the  clump 
where  the  trees  grew  thickest.  The  prisoners  moved  off 
in  that  direction,  without  questioning :  they  were  scarcely 
bidden  from  view  of  the  tomb-door,  when  a  smothered 
shriek  was  heard — drowned  in  a  roll  of  fire-arms — then  a 
dead  silence.  Those  ten  men  had  marched  right  into  the 
faces  of  their  appointed  executioners. 

The  miserable  wretches  within  the  tomb  guessed  th& 
fate  of  their  comrades  at  once ;  the  measured  rattle  of  the 
carbines  was  significant  enough.  A  tumult  of  howls  and 
shrieks  arose;  when  it  partly  subsided,  many  cried  out, 
'  that  no  more  would  come  forth,  the  Sahib  might  kill 
them,  where  they  were.' 
It  is  better  to  stop  here. 

Do  you  remember  the  'murder  grim  and  great'  that 
avenged  beautiful  Hypatia  ?  This  carnage  was  worse  a 
thousand-fold:  for  it  was  wrought,  not  under  the  fresh 
clear  night-aky,  but  in  a  close,  darkened  slaughter-honse. 
Every  now  and  then  one  of  the  executioners  came  stag- 
gering out  into  the  open  air — drunk  and  faint  with  the 
scent  of  blood.  And  Dering  .stood  by — with  that  dark 
pitiless  look  on  his  face  whereof  we  have  before'  spoken- 
allowing  no  pause  in  the  work  till  it  was  thoroughly  per- 
formed. 

Header  of  mine— do  you  think  all  this  wildly  exag- 
gerated? Perchance  you  fancy  that  all  the  incidents  of 
that  awful  time  were  set  down  in  official  reports,  and  re- 
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corded  hj  Bpecial  correspondents.  I  speak  only  {rom 
hears&y ;  bat  I  believe  there  lives  a  man  on  the  full-pay  of 
oar  army  who  saw  these  things  done — very  much  as  I 
iave  here  described  them. 

Nevertheless  yon  will  angnr  ill  for  Manrice  Dering^s 
fnture,  when  yon  know  that  yon  look  on  him,  now,  for  the 
Tery  last  time. 

The  last  sketch  of  the  pictnre-gallery,  in  which  yon 
have  been  pleased  to  linger  so  long,  shall  not  be  so  re- 
pellant  or  gloomy. 

It  is  a  warm  snmmer  evening ;  so  still,  that  tiie  leaves 
of  the  great  beech-trees  scarcely  rustle  in  the  soft  west 
wind  that  has  been  dying  away  ever  since  noon.  It  is  an 
«vening  made  for  invalids,  no  less  than  for  others  in 
stronger  health ;  so,  at  least,  thinks  Philip  Gascoigne,  as 
he  lonnges  on  a  pile  of  cushions,  with  his  fair  wife  nest- 
ling by  hia  aide.  At  the  further  end  of  the  lawn  is  Cecil 
with — it  is  unneceasaiy  to  say — Aunt  Nellie  in  close 
Attendance  :  he  and  his  favourite  playmate  have  had  their 
last  race  and  gambol  for  the  night;  and  the  child  is  walk- 
ing Boberly  along ;  his  slender  arm  wound  round  the  huge 
deer-hound'a  brindled  neck. 

But  the  father  and  mother  are  not  watching  their  pet 
just  now.     Can  you  gness  why  ? 

Geoi^e — from  one  of  those  sudden,  impulses  that  caonot 
be  explained,  but  are  generally  safe  to  follow — has  taken 
heai't  of  grace  this  night,  and  made  faii  confession  to  her 
husband  of  the  old  folly  that  came  so  near  to  guilt. 

'  Philip,  dear ' — she  went  on,  when  die  had  told  him  all, 
even  to  that  periloua  interview  in  the  G^ronst^re — '  I  never 
loved  him,  as  I  love  you  now;  nor,  I  do  believe,  as  I 
loved  you  then.     Sometimes  I  think,  I  did  not  lore  him 
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At  all.  It  was  a  foolish  romance  with  me,  at  first ;  and  at 
last  I  got  helpleady  frightened.  Bat  I  was  very  wicked 
— so  wicked  that  I  don't  deserve  to  be  as  happy  as  we  are 
now ;  for  we  a/rs  happy,  darling,  in  oar  qniet  way.  Ab, — 
aay  you  ^re  not  angry  with  me :  it  was  so  long  ago ;  and 
have  I  not  been  good  since  ?' 

In  tmtli  that  appeal  seemed  not  altogether  needless ; 
for  Philip's  brow  was  veiy  grave  and  thoughtful.  But  he 
-drew  the  pretty  penitent  closer  to  his  side,  and  kissed  her 
fondly  before  he  answered — 

'No,  my  own  darling,  I'm  not  angry ;  indeed,  I  have 
not  one  reproach  ready.  Stronger-minded  women  than 
my  little  Georgie  have  gone  down  before  the  fascination 
that  that  unhappy  man  seemed  able  to  exercise — always 
for  evil.  To  my  life's  end  I  shall  not  cease  to  thank  God 
for  having  forbidden  the  accomplishment  of  your  mieerj' 
«nd  miae.  Yours  would  have  lasted  longest,  darling :  it 
would  have  killed  me  very  soon.  No ;  I  was  not  thinking 
of  blaming  yon,  I  was  thinking,  whether  Maurice  knew  of 
^1  this  when  he  went  out  with  Annesleigh.  Poor  fellow  ! 
he  was  so  different  then  from  what  he  mast  be  now — if 
half  the  t-ales  are  tme — that  I  can't  help  fearing  something 
of  the  sort.     Ifs  odd,  I  never  suspected  it  before.' 

'  Oh,  I  hope — I  hope  not,'  Geoi^e  mnrmnred ;  and  her 
sweet  face  grew  paler  than  it  had  been  since  she  began 
her  confession. 

Hiilip  could  not  see  his  pet  distressed,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, without  petting  or  consoling  her. 

'  Don't  fret,  darling,'  he  whispered,  '  It's  only  a  stupid 
suspicion  of  mine,  founded  on  no  sort  of  warranty,  that  I 
might  jost  as  well  have  kept  to  myself.  I'll  ask  Paul  about 
at,  the  next  time  I  see  him.' 
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Gascoigne  did  qaestioii  Chetwynde,  bat  got  Httle  aatis- 
faction  from  tliat  satnmine  aage,  who,  as  bas  been  aforeBsid, 
waa  rather  prone  to  indnlge  in  dark  sayings  and  parablee. 

'  Philip,'  aaid  he,  upon  this  occasion, '  yon  quite  snrpriBa 
me.  I  always  nther  envied  your  memory.  Sorely,  it's 
not  failing  yon  f ' 

'What  on  earth  do  yon  mean?'  the  other  inquired, 
rather  impatiently.     ., 

'  Why,  I  thought  "  Lenore  "  was  your  iavonrite  baElad ; 
and  yon  seem  to  hare  utterly  foi^tten  the  refrain  that 
I've,  heard  yoa  quote  a  hundred  times — 

Last  ne  rnk'u,  die  Todten. 

No  other  word  could  ever  be  extracted  from  Panl  on  that 
subject;  nor  indeed  did  Gascoigne  ever  broach  it  again. 

So — as  we  leave  Marston  Lisle — if  the  sky  be  not 
radiantly  blue  above,  there  is  at  least  promise  of  fair,  calm 
weather.  Pleasant  parties  gather  there  not  nnfreqnently ; 
though  there  are  none  of  the  brilliant  festivals  of  the  old 
time.  The  Duchess  of  Devorgoil  ought  to  be  satisfied; 
for  fair  Georgie  Gascoigne  is  discreet — ^not  dignified ;  that 
she  coold  never  be — as  the  haughtiest  grande  dame  of 
them  all ;  indeed  certain  coquettish  matrons,  nndei^ing 
a  vejy  gradual  process  of  reformation,  point  to  her  as  an 
illustration  of  what  they  will  come  to,  if  they  are  only  let 
alone. 

Philip's  health  improves  rather  than  otherwise,  though 
he  still  needs  great  care ;  but  many  indolent  people  would 
think  it  no  hardship,  to  be  such  an  invalid — petted  and 
nursed  so  tenderly. 

It  is  otherwise  at  Miustercombe :  the  curse  of  childless- 
ness  still  abides  over  the  heritage  of  the  Lattrells ;  and  will 
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— ^throQgh  thia  generation — abide.  For,  thoagh  Geoffi-ey 
is  no  longer  a  recluse,  but  mixes  in  quiet  society  mncli  as 
he  was  wont  to  do,  no  maiden  on  her  promotion  has  yet 
been  found  audacious  enough  to  aspire  to  Ida's  vacant 
place.  He  indulges  in  field-sports  keenly  as  ever ;  but, 
«ven  whilst  pursuing  these,  is  rather  prone  to  solitude :  and 
the  qld  villagers,  who  have  known  him  from  a  boy,  shake 
their  heads  sometimes,  ominously,  ,s  they  point  to  the 
parson's  skiff  rocking,  alone,  on  the  verge  of  the  bay — 
much  too  far  from  land,  considering  that  black  cloud-bank 
to  seaward.  Some,  too,  have  noticed  that  there  is  always 
a  change  m  his  voice  when  it  recites  that  one  petition — 
'  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  tres- 
pass against  us ' — and  the  broad  blue  eyes  turn,  with  a 
piteoQs  meaning,  towards  that  comer  of  the  chancel  under 
which  the  dead  Luttrells  sleep. 

Yet,  perchance,  even  to  him  there  may  come  peace,  at 
the  last. 

In  Paul  Chetwynde  there  appears  little,  if  any,  change  : 
on  such  as  he  the  battle  of  life  leaves  no  scars ;  and  they 
can  generally  dissemble  their  wounds,  imloss  stricken  to 
the  death.  He  talks  of  going  to  India  next  year,  ilaurice 
Bering's  regiment  must  soon  be  ordered  home;  but  no 
one  supposes  he  will  accompany  it.  The  pursuit  of  the 
big  game — the^more  perilous  the  better — seems  to  be  his 
one  object,  now ;  and  every  hour  of  leave  is  spent  as  fav 
up  in  the  hills  as  hard  riding,  to  and  fro,  will  carry  him. 
His  absences  are  not  much  regretted  by  his  regiment :  '  ho 
is  no  use,  off  parade,'  the  subalterns  say :  in  tnith,  that 
hard,  haggard  face — not  softened  by  the  huge  beard,  now 
deeply  grizzled,  is  very  fatal  t6  the  simple  convivialities  of 
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hifi  mesB-room.  His  comrades  migbb  almost  as  well  have 
the  Egyptian  skeleton  there. 

Of  the  few  sabordinate  characters  in  this  oar  drama,  it 
is  surely  needlesa  to  speak ;  it  is  more  than  enough  if  t^e 
principals  have  carried  yonr  interest  with  them  thus  &r. 
One  word  of  poor  Penrhyn  Bhgh.  Some  of  his  relatives, 
who  had  cast  him  ofiF  long  ago,  took  compassion  on  his 
desolate  destitntion,  and  came  to  take  charge  of  him ;  they 
were  just  in  time  to  add  some  comforts  to  his  last  brief 
illness ;  and  they  gave  him  decent  burial. 

And  now,  the  story  of  the  Qnadrilateral  is  told. 

Against  fair  or  open  assault,  the  defenders  of  that 
miniatnre  fortress  might  perchance  hsve  held  their  own. 
What  wonder  if  the  battle  went  hard  against  them  at  the 
last  ?  If  a  woman — ^wily  or  wicked — be  once  within  the 
walls,  never  was  ravehn  or  rampart  that  long  could  keep 
the  besiegers  at  bay. 

It  was  so,  before  the  night  that  made  Bahab  the  harlot 
famous  among  her  kind :  it  will  be  so,  when  the  Eock  is 
dnat  that  bears  Taxpeia's  name. 
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